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PREFACE. 


'he  treatise  now  offered  to  the  public,  though  the 
outgrowth  of  studies  which  the  author  has  long  pur- 
sued with  pleasure,  immediately  originated  from  aims 
which  have  been  entertained  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  First  of  all  it  has  been  his  effort  to 
compose  a  metaphysical  system  satisfactory  to  himself. 
Discontent  with  the  various  published  theories  of  belief 
and  conviction  forced  him  to  form  new  views  on  these 
fundamental  topics;  and,  from  this  beginning,  he  was 
led  on  to  attempt  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  While  deeply  conscious  of  imperfec- 
tion both  in  the  design  and  in  the  execution  of  this 
undertaking,  he  yet  is  confident  that  the  leading  doc- 
trines advocated  have  been  framed  correcdy,  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  future  investigations. 

Along  with  the  desire  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
philosophy,  the  ambition  arose  to  write  a  scientific  book, 
such  as  every  American  gentleman  should  have  for  read- 
ing and  for  reference.  During  the  composition  of  this 
treatise,  the  author  has  had  in  view  those  thousands  of 
our  people,  whose  education  has  interested  them,  more 
or  less,  in  metaphysical  studies.  He  felt  assured  that 
this  considerable  body  of  his  fellow-citizens  would  wel- 
come a  volume  in  which  the  principal  names  and  terms, 
questions  and  controversies,  of  mental  philosophy  might 
be  compendiously  presented  and  discussed.     He  sincerely 
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hopes  that  the  system  expounded  in  the  following  pages 
may  secure  the  attention  and  approbation  of  learned 
professors,  but  the  treatise  has  not  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  them. 

Finally,  the  adaptation  of  the  work  for  use  in  our 
higher  educational  institutions,  has  been  a  constant  aim 
with  the  author.  In  furtherance  of  this  end,  he  has 
distinguished  separate  dissertations  by  the  numbering 
of  sections,  has  indicated  specific  topics  by  side-headings, 
and  has  employed  many  logical  divisions  and  defini- 
tions. The  advocacy  of  new  opinions  renders  the  book 
larger  than  would  be  needful,  if  it  were  merely  the 
digest  of  a  finished  science;  yet  the  study  of  the  whole 
volume  is  recommended  in  all  cases  in  which  this  may 
be  found  practicable.  At  the  same  time,  certain  discus- 
sions, concerning  matters  which  are  not  essential  to  a 
feir  knowledge  of  psychology,  and  which  are  not  com- 
monly considered  in  text-books,  may  properly  be  passed 
over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  a  speciality 
of  metaphysics.* 

Owing  to  circumstances  which  the  writer  would  have 
gladly  altered,  had  he  been  able,  the  chapters  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  were  composed  without  any  assistance  from 
friendly  consultation  or  criticism.  Had  such  advantages 
been  available,  probably  some  defects  would  have  been 
avoided,  which  cannot  now  be  rectified.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  matter  for  felicitation  that  one's  lot  has 
been  cast  in  an  age  which  has  inherited  from  preced- 
ing ages  the  works  of  many  men  of  genius,  and  which 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  talent  of  its  own  phi- 
losophers. So  far  as  possible,  the  author  has  indi- 
cated his  obligations  to  previous  thinkers,  in  the  course 
of  his  discussions.  But  he  here  acknowledges  a  special 
indebtedness  to  two  writers,  whose  influence  upon  his 
speculations  has  been  very  pervasive.    The  undertaking 

*  See  note,  page  721. 
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now  completed  could  not  have  been  begun  with  any 
great  confidence  of  success,  had  not  the  mind  of  the 
author  been  indoctrinated  and  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  g^eat  philosophers — the  most  em- 
inent of  living  metaphysicians — ^the  presidents  of  Yale 
and  of  Princeton. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  mention 
the  fidelity,  judgment,  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  John 
F.  McCabe  has  superintended  the  manufacturing  of  the 
book.  He  has  spared  no  pains  in  the  effort  to  secure 
accurate  typographical  expression. 

New  York,  July  6, 1882. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


MENTAL   PHILOBOPHY   DEFINED   AND    RECOMMENDED. 


§  1.  Mental  pliilosophy  is  the  science — tliat  is,  the 
B^nUflo  knowi-  accurate  and  syy*t^">«^tizecl  kno%vled|;e — of  t fie  intel- 
lect. When  scientific  knowledge  is  thorough  and 
Bfttisfactory,  we  know  not  only  what  a  thing  is,  bnt  also  what  it 
Las  to  do  with  other  things,  and  especially  liow  it  conies  to  be 
•what  it  is.  lu  other  words,  we  know  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
object,  bnt  also  its  relations  to  other  objects,  and  especially  to 
the  conditions  of  its  existence.  Mental  philosophy,  therefore, 
ctmsidcrs,  not  only  thought  in  it«  vurious  forms  and  develop- 
ments, but  also  the  conditions  on  which  these  depend,  and  all 
the  vario\is  relations  of  thought 

This  science  is  a  department  of  psychology,  which 
A^oH'  '"**"**'  embraces,  not  only  mental  philosophy,  but  also  the 
philosophy  of  sensation,  and  that  of  the  cinntinnal 
and  motive  powers  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  the  wilt.  The  niinj 
or  intellect  is  not  an  existence  separate  from  the  will,  or  from 
the  heart,  but,  like  each  of  these,  it  is  simply  the  soul  or  the 
spirit  viewed  with  exclusive  reference  to  one  set  of  its  powers, 
It  is  natural  to  us  to  denominate  the  same  object  in  different 
ways  as  it  may  be  viewed  in  difierent  lights.  Thus  the  same 
person  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  judge,  the  law-^iver,  and  the 
king  of  a  people.  The  word  inldltcl  was  originally  applied 
to  that  liiglier  power  of  thought  to  which  wc  commonly  give 
the  t<irm  underfifancfing:  and  which  is  an  ability  to  perceive, 
not  merely  objects  and  facts,  but  nlso  the  reasons  and  re- 
lations of  things.  Now,  however,  it  is  very  frequently  used 
so  as  to  include  every  fijrm  and  development  of  thought,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  thus  it  corresponds  exactly 
Avilh  the  word  mind. 

In  sapng  that  mind  or  intellect  is  the  power  of 
thinking,  we  differ  from  an  eminent  authority  who 
defines  it  as  the  power  of  knowing.  This  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  primarily  regards  terms,  yet^  even  in  tin's  re.'^pect, 
has  some  importance,  A  wrong  use  of  terms  in  pliilosuphy  is 
always  perplexing,  and  frequently  results  in  error.  TJie  words 
knuwing,  and  knowledge,  are  not  geuerically  applicable  to  the 
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phenomena  of  intellect,  bocantw  men  ^nerally  are  con8cionR  of 
variitiiR  »t«lti«  iind  rcU  of  muut  to  whii-h  they  never  apply  the 
term  ttuurlniite,  ami  wliioh  tlit-y  uoulil  <ii-ny  to  bt»  knowleilge; 
Km  fur  ««it»»rnpV,  )>nppo(iitiuii8  and  iiiin^inin)^K,  Btjt  tlirro  is  iii> 
ni  ration  which  mij^ht  not  lio  characteriKod  (ui 

111  .r      It  is  tnic  tlitit   the  wonl  thoualtt  ik  u»vd 

in  more  i*;  a»  with  tlii«  gt^nenil  mi-aning'. 

Hnt  it  \\ti-.  --.     „    .  ;  .;  i>^.     Wo  BouiolimLO  nay  that  wo 

think,  but  tlint  we  do  not  know,  that  ro  and  ho  is  the  CAM, 
T'l"  '  ■•  -  wlion  thiw  conlru«t«d  with  knowlcdjit".',  niK^iifies  « 
U-  int  ami  |>«rf»'L't  i?«nvu:ti«n  c<jncernin|^  truth.      lint  wu 

I  aliuw  that,  whon  wo  know,  ^ko  liava  a  llioti^ht — a 
—of  thut  ron^'Tnin^j  whi<-h  we  know;  and  thiitkinjf, 
Hi  '  iiifj.      Aj^ain,   lln'  w<ird 

v.  Ill  attentive  ami  rational 

l>\  k'  ot   pi'rwotiM   an   thi'ii^litiul 

aii :  -    -       „ ■._,.:..  ^    .tk  of  u  man  of  mind,  and  oi 

m  iu«n  without  mtnd.  We  auy,  "Sita,  Hx<mI  in  thought,  thfl 
mij^lity  Sta^rite."  Here  ia  another  Hpecial  Henae  whiuh  co 
fxixta  with  the  more  g^.''neral  ineanitig^  of  the  word  IhonghL 
Fur  evon  the  i'  '  '  ughtlt-as  i>craon  ia  not  without  aome  form 
and  dagTM  uf ! 

l'»^c..  '  '   are  cnnocmed 

2J^,J*JJ2^^    pn»p»-i  <ind  tl»»»  human 

intellect.  ^  et  th<.-re  are  lawa  poininon  to  man  and 
to  other  belrnrn  Imtfi  tX  n.  luw.r  anil  of  a  higher  (jra«l«  of  cxiat* 
•an',  and  i  I  illuntrale  the  atudy  of  thu  hu> 

logical  inatancc*.     Imjxirtant 
than  bnrann  t-  >     ' 

of  laiychiilo^i' 

It 
Ibonjcht  and  ut 


-  ly  Im3  obtainfd  from  ann- 

,   too,  reajx'ctinj^  other 

kiiy  tn-atcd  lu  the  cimrae 


ODtMsoma  the  tund«i<  > 

<t\and  which  baa  b«»Mi     ^ 
loa,  forma  a  anhjetit  of  rtdienlo.     'flica*?,  mostly,  are  |iracl>i>al 

,.rv,  I>'>1- for  abatmct  apeeulati —  ■•■*'  ^ ti......  .|f>- 

■im:  or  j)enN>na  who*  m 

ton  nor  ,-'♦•1.  1. 1   I  'iT 

irf  ntstei  .<n  no  kii  -  ^i' 

ivv  «aob  aa  4  ti 

trtfnt     It  n^  "f 


C 
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vrh«>le  thinking  world  lias  participated,  the  philosophy  of  the 
hiunan  spirit  has  alwavB  interested  many  able  minds;  and  to- 
day, more  than  ever,  it  is  worthy  of  tlieir  pursuit.  For  the 
proj^ress  in  metaphysical  knowledj^e.  which  began  ages  ago,  Ims 
been  particularly  rapid  duriug  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have 
uow  a  well-ascertained  body  of  mental  science.  And,  what  is 
of  greater  consequence,  the  true  methods  and  tests  of  this  branch 
of  philosophy  are  now  so  well  known,  that  a  safe  and  steady 
advancement  seems  to  be  assured  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  metaphysical  inquiry  to 
JiS'STm^d?'*'  afft)rd  pleasure  to  such  as  are  radically  unlitted  or 

indisposed  fur  mental  application.  But  we  can 
commend  this  study  to  those  who  have  delight  in  convincing 
and  satisiactory  thought  on  hard  subjects,  and  who  would  exer- 
cise, to  the  fullest  extent,  the  high  faculty  of  reason.  And, 
beside  the  exhilaration  arising  from  the  vigorous  employment 
of  one's  powers,  the  succossfid  student  of  philosophy  enjoys  the 
acquisition  of  clear  views  respecting  the  workings  of  his  own 
nature:  he  comprehends  what,  to  otlier  men,  are  mysteries.  He 
feels,  also,  that  tlie  subject  ot  his  investigations  is  of  the  very 
highest  dignity.  An  aucient  author,  quoted  by  Hamilton,  has 
BJiid,  "On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man,  there 
is  nothing  great  but  mind";  and  a  modern  poet,  animated  by 
this  seutiinent,  teaches  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  These  statements  are  true,  whether  we  consider  man's 
history  and  relations  or  contemplate  tiiat  nature  which,  making 
him  wdiat  he  is,  gives  to  him  his  exaltttd  position  and  fits  him 
for  an  immortal  destiny.  Man's  physical  structure,  although 
this  is  that  which  allies  him  to  the  brutes  and  even  to  the  inani- 
mate creation,  is  the  subject  of  a  noble  science.  How  much  more 
elevated  is  the  study  of  that  psychical  nature  by  which  man  is 
allied  to  spiritual  intelligences,  and  to  tJod  Himsell!  For  with 
reference,  especially,  to  the  endowments  of  the  soul  we  read, 
"God  created  man  in  His  own  image." 

Psychological  studies,  moreover,  are  as  useful  as 
J"*''*^  they  are  noble.     If,  indeed,  their  only  utility  were 

to  satisfy  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  to  occupy  tbo 
mind  with  pure  and  elevating  thoughts,  this,  of  itself,  would 
be  ft  great  benefit;  but  they  have  value  in  other  respects.  Tho 
mental  strength  to  be  obtained  from  metaphysical  pursuits  is 
one  of  their  chief  recommendatiims.  Perhaps  no  other  employ- 
ment contributes  eo  effectually  to  develop  those  powers  of  pene- 
tration and  discrimination  which  are  the  chief  elements  of  intel- 
lectual manliness  and  maturity.  Then,  too,  psychology  is  the 
necessary  foundation  for  tlK)8e  arts  and  sciences  which  pertain 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  various  faculties  of  man.  It  is  a  study 
indispensable  to  those  who  would  improve  and  perfect  such  sci- 
ences; and  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  would  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory understanding  of  them.  Logic,  which  treats  of  tiie  correct 
use  of  the  rational  faculty,  is  a  direct  oulgrowtli  of  mental  phi- 
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loflophy;  and   Ih  cnnntaTiHy  r'^ocivin;^   imji'^rtatit    iiioilificatinnv 

fr«)m   th**   Ifitf'T  xci.r I^iIihk,    al«i«,    <.-]Mii,tl|y   in    its    nioro 

ftii  liitUH,   iM   ItaHi'd  on  a  M-an^liiiig  unitlyHin  of 

«:«-!  I    wiirkin^H.     Similar    rcninrkH    ni)ply   to  ai»- 

tht>ti<!i),  or  the  philofwtplty  of  tAMte,  nnil  to  rheturif,  which   is 


thn  iK>i<*t)c«  of  tho  pi 
•ud  K|XH.<cL     A  wi- 

•  true  \  •    ' 

fur  the 
olhrm  lu  ^■ 
atlrioe  of  li 
oo  Uiookigy. 
Um  Utter.    T(» 


<r,  in  a  I: 


'iiid  thi3  pcrsuaaivo  in  humun  thou|;bt 
of  e<iticuti«m  mnst  \n:  n-puliitfil  by 
■  wcmhl  cetabliMh  ffCcifntftclioor* 


■nil  way,  mibJHct  oiirHt'lveB  und 
>•«,  wu  iiliotiid  Bi'ck  the 
too,  throwH  j^reftt  liglit 
M  «  iH  \\w  nrcfunary  w'rvHut  of 
V  we  nniHt  underotikud  nmn.  la 
nhort,  crcry  »cieniitt  wiiu'h,  in  any  %vny,  in%'nlvw»  a  couMidi'mtifin 
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Bacon.  The  system  inatigiirated  by  this  distinguished  man  is 
founded  on  the  evident  tnitli,  tliat,  as  philosophy  aims  to  ex- 
plain facts,  so  it  sbonid  seek  that  explanation  in  a  questioning 
of  the  tacts  themselves.  From  this  principle  two  modes  of  woik 
originate,  the  first  and  more  rudimentary  of  which  is  preparatorj' 
and  ministerial  to  the  other.  The  primary  philosophy  merely 
observes  facts  and  classifies  those  which  are  similar,  and,  in  this 
way,  obtains  general  facts  which  are  also  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain laws  or  modes  of  nature;  the  more  advanced  philosophy 
carries  on  the  investigation  by  analyzing  the  general  facts 
already  secured  and  co-ordinating  their  essential  elements.  By 
means  of  it  we  reach  more  profound  and  satisfying  laws.  Thus 
Newt<jn,  analyzing  those  laws,  of  falling  bodies,  of  planetary 
raotiijiis  and  of  projectiles,  with  which  ha  was  already  familiar, 
discovered  the  more  fundamental  law  of  gravitation,  which 
enters  into  these,  and  which  continually  operates  on  matter 
everywhere.  In  like  manner  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  following  the 
snggestions  of  earlier  writers,  has  resolved  those  various  laws 
of  the  Hsaociation  of  ideas,  which  careful  observation  had  estab- 
lished, into  the  comprehensive  law  of  redintegration,  i,  e.,  that 
the  mind  tends  to  repeat  fully  any  complex  operation  which  it 
may  formerly  have  experienced,  and  which  it  has  now,  in  any 
degree,  begun.  In  short,  the  laws  of  psvchical,  no  less  than  tliose 
of  physical  nature,  are  to  be  learnecl  tarough  the  ascertainment 
ana  co-ordination,  the  analysis  and  generalization,  of  facts.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  student  of  pliilosopliy  may  boldly  question  any 
doctrine,  though  upheld  by  the  highest  abilityand  learning,  which 
can  claim  no  record  of  experience  or  observation  in  ita  support; 
and  as  cunlidently  hold  any  opinion  sustained  by  accurately  re- 
corded and  carefully  analyzed  phenomena. 

ih*  ironortanoe  §  ^-  ''"*  statement  tliat  facts  are  the  necessary 
of  ibeM  priuci-  foundation  fur  philosophy  may  seem  to  some  too 
'^  "'■    evident  to  require  emphasis.     But  the  neglect  of 

it  in  times  past,  and  even  in  our  own  day,  has  been  the  source 
of  many  and  great  errors.  The  metaphysical  worthlessness  of 
almost  all  the  ancient  and  of  much  oftnodern  philosophy  origi- 
nates in  tlie  admission  of  high-sounding  notions,  the  truth  of 
•which  never  was  proved,  and  never  could  be  proved,  from  any 
examination  of  things  really  existing.  Only  fanciful  and  un- 
Batisfactiiry  systems  could  be  constructed  after  such  beginnings. 
Plato  and  his  followers,  in  ancient  days,  carried  out  the  sepa- 
ration of  philosophy  from  actuality  more  fully  than  any  other 
class  of  thinkers;  and,  in  modern  times,  this  has  been  done 
most  signally  by  the  German  Idealists.  Plato  adopted  the 
principle  that  general  or  universal  ideas  are  the  only  proper 
sources  of  knowledge  and  objects  of  study.  The  individual 
or  specific  he  rejected  as  transitory  and,  in  a  sense,  unreal. 
Such  a  commencement  destroyed  the  possibility  of  progress.  A 
revival  of  these  Platonic  views  in  an  exagp^erated  form  gave 
rise  to  the  systems  of  Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  by 
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wliich  ehould  exist  in  the  antecedent  to  make  the  case  similar 
to  ono  previously  observed,  hsis  escaped  observation,  and  is  not 
Been  to  be  wanting.  Tlius,  by  means  oi  an  intuition,  the  obser- 
vation of  facte  results  in  the  ascertainment  of  laws. 

But,  in  the  conjunction  of  circuniatances  wliich  make  up  the 
antecedent  in  any  particular  fact,  some  circumstances  oidy  are 
esuential  elements  of  the  antecedent:  others  are  merely  accidental 
and  no  part  of  the  true  cause.  Hence  the  necessity  of  analysis 
— of  discrimination — without  which  induction  alone  could  not 
obtain  the  exact  Btatement  of  any  law.  Moreover,  as  the  laws 
of  existence  do  not  operate  singly  but  in  combination,  there  is 
yet  more  need  of  analysis  to  resolve  these  condjinations,  and,  in 
this  way,  to  ascertain  laws  wliich  are  simple  and  ultimate.  In 
the  ruder  attainments  of  philosophy,  in<lucti(m  is  more  jn-ominent 
than  analysis:  the  latter  takes  place  spontaneously.  liut,  in  the 
more  abstruse  inquiries,  this  state  of  things  is  reversed.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  of  the  two  is  more  necessary  to  philo- 
Bophical  progress.  They  are  equally  the  indispeusalile  instrn- 
nieuts  of  science;  and  all  the  rules  of  pliilosophizing  simply  as- 
sist and  direct  us  to  the  su(;cessful  employment  of  theae  two 
modes  of  thought. 


CHAPTER  II r. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INFOEMATION. 

6.  As  science  arises  from  the  investigation  of  facts,  an  im- 
portant question  with  respect  to  any  department  of  knowledge 
IS,  whether  there  be  abundant  and  reliable  sources  of  iiiforiiiation. 
In  this  respect  the  mental  philosopher  is  pectdiarly  fortunate. 
Thestmly  of  psychical  phenomena  demandsattentionatid  tliouglit- 
tidness;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  work  of  special  ditHculty  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it;  just  as  reading  or  mental  application  of  any 
kind  is  commonly  irksome  and  laboriovis  to  uneducated  persons. 
Yet  the  student  of  mind  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  op- 
erations and  states  of  this  wonderful  agent  are  continually  suli- 
ject  to  his  observation,  and  even,  in  a  (considerable  measure,  to 
his  control.  Besides,  the  facts  thus  «ubmitted  to  him  are  those 
respecting  the  truth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
The  most  extravagant  skeptic  cannot  question  the  existence  of 
those  thoughts,  feelings,  wishes  and  actions,  which  constitute  liia 
restless  life  of  unbelief. 

The  radical   source  of  all  information  regarding 
«intoraiMi«i"^™  mind  is  consciousness;  or  that  immediate  knowl- 
edge which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  states  and  op- 
erations.    All  other  me^ns  of  knowledge  are  of  use  ouly  as  they 
co-operate  with  this.     Our  knowledge,  through  consciousness, 
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of  t>i»«  ri»(iire  and  workings  of  our  own  •pirita  is  onr  only  means 
of  1  I'liiiff  tlio  lifw  of  other  «piritiiul  b<.*itiir«  an  J  of  com- 

pn  the  inilieatioDH  of  their  paychical  iictivity.     I'lach  of 
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fortn  of  ex|icrtenee.  and  or»!  fre*  frriin  all  uncertainty. 

Twii  irapntiii      '   ''    ilties  are  to  \v^  cnctmntered  in  nxinf*  the 
testimuuy  nf  c  .-mn.      In   \\\m  Jirid  place,  the  chanceful 

nspidity  ot  our  p«yi.liKal  operations  tntcrfrr<;8  with  the  stcadi> 
DBMS  \A  otir  |^x».  What  the  |H»et  *as*  of  pleasures  is  true  of 
mental  phenuiu«uia  iu  general ;  tlicy  are 
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patieat  studant  can  generally  syinpathix«i  snfliciftitly  with  hi* 
taoolMr  to  aad«nlju>a  and  fijireoietw  an  appeal  to  iKnesa. 
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meiit  fur  its  office,  that  no  idea,  however  delicate,  which  may 
have  seemed  tlie  inteiest  of  men,  falls  of  expression  in  their 
speeeli.  He  who  has  mastered  the  vocabulary  and  iinj^'uistic 
forms  of  any  people,  has  obtained  a  perfect  measure  of  their 
mental  development.  Moreover,  every  word  iu  any  langua^ 
has  u  certaiTi  fixed  meaninuf,  which  can  be  aBcertained;  and  this 
circumstance  is  of  preat  assistauce  when  we  would  stndy  tiio 
thoughts  of  men.  Kur  the  transitory  idea  is  made  fixed  and 
pertnunent  by  its  sign;  and  iH  shown  also  to  be  an  existing 
reality.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  question  the  truthful- 
ness of  any  conceptions,  we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the 
notions  themselves  if  they  only  have  become  established  in  the 
Bpeecli  of  any  people.  The  relations  of  words,  also,  illustrate 
the  relations  of  ideas;  so  that  many  points,  concerning  the  con- 
tents and  combinations,  changes  and  successions,  agreementa 
and  ditferences,  of  thoughts,  can  be  understood  better  through  a 
critical  study  of  language  than  in  any  other  way. 
»v  _  i< ».    Another  source  of  information  is  found  in  those  voU 

ineuu  ana  doe<u  uutary  actioiis,  lalx)rs  and  accomplishments,  which 
"""■  result  from  mental  activity.     Every  hniiian  being 

has  the  power  of  perceiving  both  his  own  actions  and  those  of 
his  companions;  and,  as  he  refers  his  own  conduct  to  his  own 
inward  life  as  its  cause,  he  intuitively  adopts  a  similar  rule  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  others.  Moreover,  as  different  tiioughta 
and  aims  result  in  different  actions  corresponding  to  them,  we 
learu  to  use  specific  deeds  as  the  indicators  of  specific  tlioiights. 
Sometimes,  the  thoughts  of  men  are  even  better  understood 
from  their  actions  than  from  their  language.  W'e  not  only  trace 
actions  to  thoughts;  we  also  ascribe  accomplished  results  to 
actions.  This  is  a  yet  greater  exercise  of  mental  penetration ; 
and  by  means  of  it,  wo  can  perceive  most  plainly  the  former 
presence  and  acti\'ity  of  departed  laborers.  Behohling  a  field 
fenced  and  tilled,  we  are  assure  that  husbandmen  have  wrought 
in  it,  as  if  we  hiid  seen  them  with  our  e^'es.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  such  a  judgment  that  we  should  have  previously  witnessed 
the  performance  of  a  work  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that 
submitted  to  our  consideration.  There  is  need  only  of  an  i'.sse/i- 
tiol  sameness  or  simihirity.  One  who  might  be  acipiainteil  with 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  but  wlio  had  never  seen  a  steam- 
ship, could  affirm,  on  an  inspection  of  the  latter,  that  it  wiis  the 
product  of  a  similar  exercise  of  intelligeuce,  and  intended  for  a 
similar  purpose.  In  liUe  manner  we  think  tiiat  there  is  as  miurh 
evidence  of  design  in  the  sting  of  a  wasp  as  in  the  barbed  and 
poisoned  arrow  of  a  savage;  antl  that  there  is  inore  proof  of  skill 
and  wisdom  iu  the  fVivmation  of  the  eye  thiin  in  the  construction 
of  the  telescope,  All  investigators  of  mind,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  have  learned  much  respecting  the  existence  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  intellect  from  its  manifestations  iu  human  life  and 
history,  and  iu  the  mightier  works  and  ways  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 
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Mnny  data  of  mental  »<  ionoe  may  bo  obtained  from 

wiirk»<  (if  liti-rntiiri'.     TJit-K"-  tlnTiiwi'lvfH  nru  tin- pr<»- 

(luctiiMiH  of  int+tllect,  no  that  every  voliitue  may  bo 
Btndiod  iw  well  with  n-fcrfuce  to  tlic  mind  nf  the  author,  \v*  with 
rrfertfnce  to  tite  BubjtH^ta  trvated.  Wliat  wonderJul  power*, 
whwt  inliTi-^iiifij  opiT»itionM,  an?  revculvd  in  lh«  nmtumn  of 
Cioero  atttl  l>t<ni(mtlifiif>fl,  in  thn  jioeniH  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  in 
tile  diHCiiMionH  uf  I'lato  and  Armtotlt* !  Ik-Ki<it'8,  1>V  Ibr  inbors 
of  m-'n  of  ^>nin«,  th*  varviutj  |ibai«»««  of  human  thouijht  «lid 
lit-     •  '>4.  nnrl 

th  I,  hava 

b».H  II  .  11  tully  n.'pr*?«entt'<l,  riTOflrd.  and  dJHi.;ui«»««'d.  I  ho  writ- 
iiig"  !i  'Mil  h  mi-n — p<«'tn,  druniulit<ta,  hiiit4jriaus,  {>hiioflopber»— 
yield  to  i»  great  dirrt-t  aiiHi»tan(*e. 

TIki  i»tu<!y  of  cwrtajn  liodily  phennm«»na,  w  \mxi% 
■|J*  Jjjj^  rooro  or  Icfw  clow.-ly  connectod  with  p«vrhical  utateti 
JJ2J  ^y*  >■>•  and  ojmmlionp*,  in  anotht-r  tMiuret!  id  phihiwiphic  in* 
gy.MK.  fiirniati'«ii:   fo  wbii-b,  hciWi'%*or.  mnm?  ha%'e  amrilivtl 

tindti-  The  inllucnco  of  bfaith   lUiJ 

of  diaouw  upon    in  th'.'  rfTfct  of  «cveru  Mudy   «ir 

of  ntntng  |ii»M«ion   on   tho    i  '    rnitn<',    the  connt*<:tioii    of 

•emiation    and   of  NenBe-per     ,  :.  .^    \\\\\\ 
and   the  general  drp^MiJi-nee  of  p 
condition  of  tho  brain,  are   topicn    .   - 
■idHrmtiim.     It  ia  onir  thnmgh  an  in.'  "i 
tliat   wa  can  t)et«rniine   thiiMO  laWK   h\     .<. 
•r^  nrltt<^d  in  on«  Hfp.     At  »h"  -fini     ii  i 

■  inake.      '  :^  ■•■!    n    tlr-  ■  \'\y  of 

■lA  can,   '  t<  vr  il   til-'  na  uf 

tti>iu|;ht,    fi.'oling,   or  denra   can    b>  <"d   by 

•  ■  naML     No  one  has  ««vnr  w.n    \,  r   han- 

iif«;  or  mads  any  «  Our 

'-  I"*'  *:-  rif  aoiil  ati<i  i"'>i>  I"  iK'i  i<'>iii<i<-d  on  • 

-^!»  aloo«,  but  quite  an  much  un  oar 

x.i  .\ux  aut««  and  operation*.     If  w«t  u-<>r»  not 

t  c<  iwar*!  #xp«m«nOM^  we  never  could  think  of 

r  •'  ird  and  oonioroal  lilr.     A  pcni- 

r  ot  tmn»'M  t«,  tneref.ire,  a  ne«««iuiry 

ikBt4>  lur  tf>  toxical  or  Mmi< 

■ttidi.  a      \!  .v.'Vor  akiUfully 

»«•■•  in  mtintal 
^  I      I     u    .    n  '     '    pteatiouiog 

"ii«'  !■  ''I'll'  «-  I"    •  ,r  I'-d. 

<']ii)tbe«pphy«> 

■  •o- 
>ita 
<>{ 

.,.:.,  ...  .......     .^  ..      ..    ..  th© 

^1  pliiJuAopber  baa  mqMWt  to  Uiem.    Tbe 


thi>   nrrvnufl   ayatKni, 

activity  upon   the 

.  iiij;  of  earnest  «m. 

'  ilion  of  thcMi  lopioa 

1 1  loll  mjul  and  bodT 
,  ,    w<t    hnvH   the   foi- 

,1     fir- 
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latter,  that  is,  the  laws  affecting  the  spirit  as  embodied,  form 
only  a  secoiidHry,  though  important  tujuc  of  etJidy. 

'Finnlly,  it  is  to  bo  noticea  that,  while  the  more  general  and 
tVuuluineutitl  laws  of  the  causal  counecliou  between  soul  and 
boily  have  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  liiile  has  ftceu  dfler- 
mined  reijardinij  (he  special  modes  in  ivhich  fhesf  laws  ojyerale. 
Sense-perception,  on  the  one  hand,  handling  and  dissecting  the 
liody,  and  consciousuess,  on  the  other,  reflecting  on  the  soni  and 
its  activities,  disclose  to  us  two  very  ditferent  objects.  Hence 
we  distinguish  mind  from  brain,  and  from  aught  else  material, 
as  clearly  and  as  easily  as  we  distinguish  the  coiled  electric  wire 
Irom  that  subtle  agency  which  lives  and  works  within  it.  After 
this,  observation  and  induction  show  that  sonI  and  body,  through 
dittereut  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  continually  acting  oa 
each  other  in  various  ways.  But  when  we  ask  in  what  manner 
brain  and  mind  affect  each  other — by  what  means  mental  excite- 
ment may  cause  cerebral  disturbance,  and  cerebral  disturbance 
mental  excitement — in  what  way  each  sensory  nerve  produces 
its  peculiar  and  appropriate  sensation — or  what  may  be  the  sev- 
eral offices  of  the  ditierent  ganglia  and  other  portions  of  the 
brain,  the  investigation  becomes  difHcult.  The  attempt  to  solve 
sucb  questions  as  these  has  often  resulted  in  discouragement 
to  the  patient  inve.stigator;  and  most  of  the  answers  which 
Lave  been  offered  to  any  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
conjectures  of  greater  or  less  probability. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  those  commit  a  mistake  who  say 
that  certain  physiological  and  anatomical  researches  are  the 
only  or  chief  sources  of  psychological  knowledge.  Such  studies 
of  themselves  can  impart  no  information  as  to  the  mind  and  its 
workings.  Even  when  properly  conducted  they  do  not  disclose 
any  of  the  essential  laws  ot  spuit,  but  only  those  affecting  the 
Boul  aa  embodied.  And,  so  far  us  they  concern  specific  instru- 
ments and  modes  of  operation,  they  have,  as  yet,  made  very 
moderate  progress.  At  the  same  time,  while  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  dependence  of  mental  philosophy  on  physiological 
facta  or  theories  we  would  not  be  understooil  to  deny  the  impor- 
tiiiice  of  the  specific  inijuiries  already  mentioned,  nor  yet  the  in- 
debtedness of  psychology  to  anatomical  science  for  much  most 
valuable  information. 

§  y.  The  beliefs  and  judgments  of  our  fellow-men  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  writers  in  mental  science.  These  judg- 
ments often  prove  incorrect,  and  are  not  always  reliable  even 
in  matters  apparently  simple.  Yet  the  consideration  of  them 
is  a  source  of  assistance  to  which  the  true  thinker,  huwever  self- 
reliant  he  may  be,  constantly  and  seriously  applies.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  a  reference  to  the  beliefs  of  men  is  rtf  prime 
Tii,Triua."ndn.«  importance  iu  philosophy.  In  the  Jirst  place,  we 
of  buiusu  beUofi  may  regard  these  beliefs  simply  as  psychological 

* '  tacts;  ana  we  may  endeavor  to  ascertum  tliem  ac- 

curately and  to  explain  the  laws  of  their  formation.     It  is  from 
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thin  point  of  viow  that  we  liopfio  tiie  work  of  Bolvini:^  that 
tncMt  fiiiulninctitjil  prnlik^ni  of  philoKimliy,  nnini*iy,  tliHt  uf  deter- 
mil  \\  iiiodeR  of  conviction  wlitch,  by  rHiiMon  of 

lin  •  il  tn-crtwily,  nre  invnniil>ly  lnlluwisl  by  tlio 

liiiiiukii  iuui<l.     Aiul  uuy  luw,  rv^ultitinj^  tlie  i'ormatiou  ot  hclicik, 
nnd  fxpl.iiiiinj^  tfn-  (.■aiim.tB  of  error  or  tlin  |>n»jjnrt«K  «»f  knowl- 
i  N'  leiirued  ouly  by  a  critical  exaroinatiou  of 

.■{•/ain,  ibo  convictioDH  of  otliera  are  important  to 
titc  invfMti)^n1or,  not  nimply  ait  faot«  for  »tiidy.  bat 
an  npiuionH  endowed  witn  more  or  lesa  authority. 
Tlii  :  -  rrhitwd  to  tho  first,  but  i       '       'v  din- 

tin  !■•  from  it    Very  diverse  •  huvo 

'  "f  Imruod  and  MduntiUc  iuiti,  and 

>t«  of  men  in  general.  Some  hare 
iifid  It!  the  ntmohitf  truth  oi  itny  iiniv<-rMnlly  ciiti^rtjiinod  opinion. 
They  have  u.wcrt4.-d.  too  bohlly,  thjit  the  voice  of  the  iH'oplc  is 
t|M  Vuicw  ut  (itni  Otht-ns  dirMpiping  the  concrpliunK  ot  ihv  ViiU 
••  crmcemed  only  with  the  appearancea  ot  thinga,  have  aa> 
'  wisdom  to  philoi»ophera  ahmo.  Tht'ir  doctrine  \»  tlmt  tiio 
of  tiw  ml,  the  true,  the  eternal  in  (granted  to  '  u 

I  llw  UMi  <jf  m»n  m^  only  tho  uncertain  and  t>  v. 

Bntl  do  not  penetrot 


Tfc. 


(KfkUgw^bm. 


tliat,  withiti  certain 
en\'  hare  ^gnmH,  auti: 

the    ,  .„     i  '»f  tb«  poupl«%  •« 
of  very  htUe  wei»fht     Tbon 
immediaUi^  Bubfrri  itt  Ihe  nrro , 
wita— leti  mm  well  by  the  u: 
Um  g«ner»l  taitimoti  ■> 
MivM  witiioat  qoMt : 
MOMtaiiMil  sad  underat^' 
■11  neti  thtti  the  woH'l  n 
liMt  wo  havo  bcidna 
rtTliiiii  AfTisHlooa,  an  . 

and  act      I 
ttuK'x""^^'  ir*'HD  diacumi't 


1       I  Ul  i'  'll«ll      M  111  ^ 


of  tliinga.  The  tiiuii  la, 
tiuna  ot  mankind  in  ^v\\- 
Itile,   bi'vond  thoau  liniita, 

to    tliiit    iif   thi>    li'.ii  iiimI,  ifl 
'i    urn 

„.i,    ..,    ,,,.,.„  ,  111  l>0 

I  ua  by  the  ■  ;  and 

lin;;  Kuch  fnit»  niU"!  Ik*  ro- 

V  thikt  it  lirNt  be  aiM-uiutelv 

wo  mii^'  with 

>  111  that  ^  111  it, 

II    :■■    '.  I  I  -   ,1  h'l   ■  .i|'  il'lo  of 

li-.".  >s  111'  a  tiaiik  and 

•  ot  immediate  aa  dia- 

wje^lge. 


Motvover.  in  audi  (»ractiml  nflfaira  aa  involve  qtrestiont  o(  at- 

A  an  ■«<  afrnpUeaicii,  the  judgmeut 
onrrmH  and  wiaei     lotortxit  ahar|»- 

:  and,  wkton  a 


i'«r«NBi 

the 

of  pmtit 
cotunMi 


II  countt 


iMiani'  ••    r  V  '  II 

e<ntditi<>n     Th«- 

•ooount  of  thtt   U^tkwaiuj,  who 


V  thi?  bp«t  ti.  * 

I   m  a 

rt»ult 

,  Il  Mimetiuiea  riiW'uiooa  in  tha 

•■-'  wiml  that  country  '^ !«. 

■  with  which  tiic  i  t' 

l;vv   lu   '  lor  ut  Ahica. 
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"In  general,"  he  says,  "they  were  slow,  like  all  African  people 
heretilter  to  be  described,  in  coming  to  a  decisioji  on  religious 
subjects;  but  in  questions  nifucting  their  worldly  afltairs,  they 
were  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests.  They  might  be  called 
stupid  in  matters  which  had  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  their 
observation;  but  in  other  things  they  showed  more  intelligence 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  uneducated  peasantry.  They 
are  remarkably  accurate  in  their  knowledge  of  cattle,  slieep  and 
goats,  knowing  exactly  the  kind  of  pasturage  suited  to  each; 
and  they  select  with  great  judgment  the  varieties  of  soil  best 
suited  to  different  kinds  of  grain.  They  are  also  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  wild  animals;  and,  in  general,  are  well  up  in  the 
maxims  which  embody  their  ideas  of  political  wisdom."  Pub- 
lie  opinion,  also,  should  have  considerable  weight  in  moral  dis- 
cussions; though,  on  account  of  vaiious  disturbing  causes,  it  is 
not  so  reliable  as  in  cases  of  interest.  In  consulting  it  on  a 
question  of  duty  we  should  especially  inquire  whetlier  the  con- 
viction be,  not  only  general,  but  also  deliberate,  di.sinterested 
and  enlightened.  But,  clearly,  those  rules  of  right  conduct  which 
all  men  everywhere  approve  and  uphold,  must  be  founded  on 
good  reasons.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  farther  ques- 
tions are  removed  from  facts  of  common  observation,  or  from 
those  more  evident  laws  which  are  little  more  than  the  gener- 
alization of  such  facts,  the  less  we  can  rely  upon  the  ntteranceg 
of  the  common  voice.  Hence  the  necessity,  wht'n  appealing  to 
what  has  been  called  "the  common  sense"  of  men,  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  perception  of  phenomena,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  them.  All  men  everywhere  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun,  moon  a)ul  stars,  and  of  their  daily  and  nightly 
appearance  and  disappearance.  Their  testiuioivy  as  to  the  ex- 
istence «tf  these  phenomena  is  reliable.  But  their  judgment 
regarding  the  size  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  motions,  may  be  questioned.  All  men  once  believed 
that  the  sun  revolved  around  our  earth. 

Those  who  can  accept  the  views  now  expressed,  regarding 
the  convictions  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  will  probably 
approve  of  views,  somewhat  corresponding  to  them,  conoewiing 
the  opinions  of  scientific  men.  We  cannot  join  with  those  who 
despi.se  philosophers  as  dreamers  and  tlu'orizers,  and  who  boast 
"ctnuinon  sense"  and  "  experience"  as  their  only  guides.  The 
vain  self-sufliciency  of  such  persons  should  be  humbled  by  the 
consideration  that  almost  all  the  great  elements  of  modern 
civilization  are  the  offspring  of  philosophy  and  science.  The 
implements,  the  inventions,  the  usages  and  laws,  the  ideas  and 
institutions,  which  distingui-sh  ua  from  savages,  once  were  the 
property  of  only  a  few  thinking  men.  The*  material,  moral,  and 
politiL-al  progress  of  the  world,  depends,  under  God.  on  its  men 
of  thought  and  learning.  While,  therefore,  the  philosopher  is 
no  greater  authority  in  matters  of  fact  than  hia  fellow-men; 
and  while  hia  practical  judgment  ia  often  iufeiior  to  that  of 
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mon  in  artivo  lifo;  \m  opinion*,  conceminp:  tlio«o  geni'r»l  qiiwi- 
tionii  wljtch  he  iuvcMti^ittfit,  are  not  to  be  li^litly  rejected:  and 
miy  pMMTiil  «>;^rvfHji«nt  in  tlio  world  nf  pliiloRoplty  18  a  very 
W"i^iir_v  prcHiiriiptidn,  indeed,  either  for  or  agiiinst  a  dcwtrino. 
Will)  n«nv  (pacHfiitnt*  tlm  N'-wtoniiin  timnry  «)!'  tlic*  hdI  ■  n? 

Wlio  doubtH  the  ordiurtry  ana!yBe«  of  cheiniHtry.  or  ut* 

of  jfi'oliijry  y  And  wh(t  n-jcc-J*  tlw-  expliinHiton  of  »«eiiK«v|K-rL-vp. 
lion,  nf  tlreaniH  and  phHiittinii'is  of  piivrnl  notionn,  ami  of  Iho 
r><HW)ninf7  prcicitnn,  f^ivcn  by  pnycholo^'?  It  is  true  that  even 
the  wei;;htie«t  of  human  opinionn  hiivt*  only  a  proviHional  au- 
thority; and  tluitnuonc,  who  Ki\n  invvMli|riitti  for  liimself,  KhonlU 
accept,  without  examiniition,  the  Atatt'iat'UtA  of  othera.  Uut 
fi»r  nmny  thi*  i*  irupoMMiblc;  thvy  arc  otbcrwiiu.'  and  fully  ocou» 
pi'  '  '  '  talent  lieH  in  8oine  other  dirpcfion;  or  the  nivuna 
()l  >  an^  not  at  their  comrnnnd.     HfMidea,  n  kiiowb-^d^ 

nf  ihv  achievtMninita,  and  even  of  the  failnreB,  ot  preceilin^f  Ih- 
borvm  ia  indiMpeuwtble  to  thoao  who  WduM  rnrry  on  a  work 
which  haa  already  been  bo^tin.  So  that  the  philoaoplier  him- 
•I'lf,  wl'-  -.  ■•!  -  t-.r  <•■  i-]H-n<ieiirH  and  (*n|^itnility  of  view,  uiuat 
■tiidy  ^  rta  nf  his  predec«a8or8.     If  ho  do  not,  in 

all  prnli  ii'iiii  V  ikf  will  tictUsvr  avoid  their  mifltakea  nor  equal 
Uicir  attaluiueutiL 


CIUPTER   IV. 


THB  POWHBB  OF  THE  SOUL  CUkSSBWtBk 


§  9.  Tha  word  fnvrr,  in  in<*ntAl  philoaophr.  wh«^n 


ito«ir  a  1^ 

term  /iiz-f." 


i'a  concrvto  aenae,  denotea  ai  ■  ••« 

in  tho  exvreJM*  of  whirh  the  -  -.ra 

It  haa  iM«irly  the  aamo  mc^niitx  a<«  tho 

in  of  wider  ap|ilicalion.     The  latter  word, 

^  •*r  of  doin((,   givi**   pmniinvncR  to  the 

C  in  which  afimo  |>fjwer  »■  n»  .fif"«*.K|; 

"f  a  piiwvr,  whrn  the  |>o(«>ii  d, 

•    *V<^  prominent  elctii'-'  lit. 

"uif;*  aloaa,  (li«  ta 

.tue  LiUungiDg  to  tbom;  ho 

mny  pnti^w,  ftMrtttal  »h  In 

>%tho«Kli  no 

nore  prrii  'Ito 


^  tlm^,  L  a«  <^  tnlaii 


Aa  a  P 


••r.  ilia 
".th 
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OUidfloitloni 
liithvito  adupttsl. 


term  fojcvUy ;  while  the  term  "poicer  is  not  limifed  in  thift  way.  On 
this  account  the  lattt^r  terru  is  to  be  preferred  us  u  general  name 
for  all  the  natural  endowments  of  the  soul. 

Every  systeni  of  philosophy  inusfc,  of  necessity,  bo 
constructed  with  rel'eronue  to  some  chiHsification , 
of  phenomena.  Psychological  systemK,  generally, 
have  been  constructed  according;  to  a  classilication  of  the  powers 
of  the  eoul  derived  from  an  observation  of  its  activities.  As 
these  plienomeua  are  simply  the  actings  of  powers,  the  claBsiti- 
oation  of  tlie  powers  is  that  also  of  the  activities.  The  principle, 
therefore,  of  this  classilication  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
At  tiie  Siime  time  the  divisions  of  psychical  powers  hitherto 
given  seem  stmiewhat  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  not 
eiiffhimtly  ft(7,«fYf  Oil  philiksiip/it''  auolyais.  They  differ  little,  if  any, 
from  tlie  more  marked  rlirttinctiona  of  common  speech.  But 
language  is  first  funuL-d  for  practical,  not  for  ecientilic,  purposes; 
its  terms  and  notions  do  nut  result  from  that  examination  which 
Beeks  for  simple  and  ultimate  laws;  and  therefore  the  general- 
izations and  distinctions  of  ordinary  speech,  though  of  great 
autliority  and  generally  correct,  do  not  always  set  forth  those 
radical  diiiereuces  of  uature  which  acientific  division  should 
indicate. 

The  old  division  of  psychical  powers  into  the  understanding 
and  the  will  was  that  employed  by  the  philosopliers  and  theolo- 
gians of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  perhaps  served  sufticifutly  well 
ior  their  peculiar  discussions.  Our  earlier  English  writers,  also, 
whose  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  intellectual  powers, 
contented  themselves  with  this  division.  Locke  did  so;  and 
Reid,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Scotch  school  of  pliilosopiiy 
(he  lectured  in  Gla.sgow  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  expres-ses  himself  thus:  "There  never  has  been  any 
division  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  proposed,  which  is  not  liable 
to  considerable  objections.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  that  gen- 
eral division,  whicli  is  most  common,  into  the  powers  of  under- 
standing and  those  of  will."  But,  afterwards,  in  his  second 
essay  on  the  will,  he  condemns  this  division.  "  Some  philoa- 
ophors,"  he  says,  "represent  defsire,  aversion,  hope,  fear,  joy, 
Borrow,  all  our  ajipetites,  pa*>sion8,  and  affections,  as  different 
modifications  of  the  will;  which,  I  think,  tends  to  confound 
things  which  are  very  different:"  and  lie  remarks  that  tilings 
■wltich  have  not  a  common  nature  should  not  be  confounded  un<ler 
one  name.  The  dissjvtisfactioti,  thus  expressed,  being  generally 
felt,  resulted  in  that  threefoM  division  which  is  now  commonly 
made.  "Our  conscious  acts  or  states,"  says  Dr.  Porter  ("The 
Human  Intellect,"  §  35),  "are  separated  into  the  three  broad  and 
general  divisions  tjf  states  of  knowledge,  states  of  feeling,  and 
Btates  of  will.  To  know,  to  feel,  and  to  choose  are  the  most 
obviously  distinguisliable  states  of  the  soul.  These  are  referre<l 
to  tiiree  powers  or  faculties,  which  are  designated  as  the  intel- 
lect, the  seDsibility,  and  the  will    This  threefold  division  is  uuw 
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OHmfciBi  to  tiM 

b*.    JIa   t*«waa 
|iIm*  talk*  pn«- 


anivemally  adnptod  bj  thnne  who  accept  any  division,  or  dcxv 
Iriuo,  of  ra«;iilti»'n." 

N  '■•«»,  for  8f'VomI  rea«onft,  we  caiM  irj 

1i.  .'>ld  ilivmion  aH  siitfiiMi-nt  ami  s  ly. 

/»/-«<  111  all.  it  Hfenirt  a  R«ri>inM«it^tect  tliut  no  nf]winit6 
plnco  in  allowed  in  it  lor  the  powor  ofsfiimitioii,  and 
that,  on  tliia  iici-oiuit,  the  diHcuHtiion  of  llu*  HiiUjttct 
of  iieniM»  i«  tiitido  to  full  under  tho  head  of  intellect.  Tin-  forraor 
cif  th«iM)  powers  prefmntit  oliject«  tn  tho  latter  and  conti-ibut««  a 
stimuliiM  to  ttM  exercise:  but  thej  arc  radieally  different  from 
eftch  other.  Tb«  treatment  of  tht^m  tog^thef,  under  the  natno 
divi^iton  of  thoiif^ht,  favorH  the  miiteriiiliMtic  dnrtrino  tliat  tultJ* 
leet  IN  liut  a  modtfieution,  ur  development,  of  Kenr^e. 

Senwitinn,  too.  in  o«»*ontially  diveiw?  from  that  d  fcel- 

in)(  wliieh  tfie  jverception  or  rem<'nii»rance  of  <'•:,  "-n  rtx- 

oite«;  althouu^h,  wo  think,  it  might  as  well  be  ulaMtitied  with 
emotion  «u  with  intelleet.  It  difTerw  greatly,  and  per luipM equally, 
frum  both :  and,  if  this  be  so,  ought  nut  scnso  tu  bo  reckontMl  ao 
independvtit  jRiwer? 

S<rf»ulli/,  this  division  makes  no  distinct  place  for 
mrnHm^^i^  desire,  <ir,  umng  n  more  liefilting  and  eonipreii«n« 
■Maw.  ^OiII  "'""  terra,  for  that  niotivity.  by  resHon  of  tbo  ex« 
mmimi.mtram  ereisc  of  which  tho  Kptrit  of  man  tM^ek*  various 
532?*  "•  *•  enda  Tho  motivities  conxtitute  a  tnnrked  and 
importjtnt  class  of  psrchical  phenomena;  the^*  in* 
»f">  instincts  111  ■'  "•-..'tit**,  the  propensities  and  pa»<iona, 
vo  principles  as  self-interest,  puhlio 
a   -'ime  «jf  duty  or  of  justice,  and 


olnl 

tti  lis,  and  •■ 

spun,    raiional    Ifont-voc 

tius   bive  of  what  is  n/'t     xt  I    •.'■••A.     Soino  authors,  as  Dm, 
Upham  and  Haven,  pi  '"ndencien  an<l  emotions  to- 

gether under  th"  he^d  >>«,     Sir  Wm.  Flainilton.  on 

Iboutherh  '   tapliVHn  !   XI.),  nniteM  will  and  ilesira 

together,  a-'  I  rr.i-il  ii  of  Kpiritual  life;  and  oalla 

thvro  "tho  exi  -        He  also  employs  the  tcnn  "ap- 

petrncy  "  to  si^.....      ..  ^  nits  comprehending;  under  it  U>lh 

desirva  and  TnlitiDoa."  Were  a  choiro  neeessarv,  wo  would 
rather  claasify  mntivity  with  will  than  with  tliM  einotioiuU 
|Miwpr:  and  t«i  this  last  exclusively,  we  would  asAJ^rn  tha  tvrni 
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everjr  uUjttf. 
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motirity;  that  it  is  a  combination  of  intellect  and  motivity 
tnider  special  and  modilyiiij'  conditions.  Fur  ibis  reason  we 
cannot  regard  volition  as  being  a  simple  and  fundatuental 
power,  nor  even  as  being  a  specific  form  of  snch  a  power.  In- 
tellect comprehends  sense-perception,  consciousnesa,  memory, 
reasoning,  imagination,  and  eo  forth,  but  cannot  include  volition, 
determination,  or  purpose;  becanse,  altbongh  these  last  contain 
an  intellectual  elemeot,  the}'  have  also,  eHsentially,  a  quality  not 
intellectual,  In  like  manner,  motivity  may  be  clividiMl  into  ap- 
petite, propensity,  atTection,  self-interest,  public  spirit,  and  so 
on,  but  must  be  separated  from  decisions,  intentions,  and  reso- 
lutions; because  these  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  exercise 
of  the  intellect  which  dist-iiiguishes  them  from  mere  motivities. 
We  might,  indeed,  with  Hamilton,  consider  the  will  with  exclu- 
sive reterence  to  its  mot-ivity ;  and  define  it  as  the  motive  element 
of  determination  or  purpose.  But  this  would  modify  our  ac- 
cepted and  proper  notion  of  will.  The  better  way  is  to  ex- 
clude the  will  from  our  radical  division  of  psychical  powers, 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  complex  faculty.  Yet,  if  any  hold  fast 
to  the  belief  that  the  will  is  a  simple  power,  ancl,  in  its  es- 
sential part^  incapable  of  analysis,  this  view  also  leads  to  a 
more  than  threefold  division.  For,  after  sensation,  intellect, 
emotion,  and  motivity,  volition  would  come  as  the  fifth  radi- 
cal mode  of  conscious  life. 


Aqnvi,  we  obiect  to  the  common  classification  that 
ch»nk.ter  of  't  oocs  Hot  rccoffnize,   as  a  inndaniental 


power. 


tio^SvcruJ^ked!'  ^''''**  *"*y  ^^  call'id  the  faculty  of  exertion,  or  of 
action.  For  every  exertion  is  an  action  when  it 
is  successful  in  accomplishing  some  result.  This  power  is  gener- 
ally included  under  that  of  will.  Dr.  Haven  thus  describes  "the 
third  form  of  mental  activity."  "Thought  and  feeling  lead  to 
action.  I  resolve  what  to  do.  I  lay  down  my  book,  and  go 
foi-tli  to  perform  some  act  prompted  by  the  emotion  awakened 
within  me.  This  power  also  1  have;  the  faculty  of  voluntary 
action,  or  volition.'  But  we  distinguish,  easily,  the  volition  or 
determination  to  act  from  the  action  which  we  resolve  and 
purpose  to  do.  Intentions  and  deeds  are  things  radically  di- 
verse. The  language  of  Keid  applies  herer  "Tilings  that  have 
no  common  nature  ought  not  to  be  confounded  under  one  name, 
or  represented  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  thing." 
Therefore,  among  the  simple  powers  of  the  soul,  we  would  place 
that  of  action  or  of  exertion,  or,  to  use  terms  of  Hamilton's,  the 
exertive  or  conative  faculty.  But  it  should  be  stated  that  while 
Hamilton  employs  this  language,  he  does  not  specify  any  such 
power  a«  that  now  mentioned.  He  rather  idtmtijics  desire, 
volition,  and  conation,  as  to  their  essential  nature,  by  making 
them  the  manifestations  of  the  same  general  power,  hi  our 
view,  these  activities,  though  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
differ  radically  as  to  their  internal  character. 
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1^  ^,  '^ur  condwliru}  objection  has  ref crenco  to  tho  phe- 

&n*»^  'Himenii  of  pleHMmv  tiiul  |miii,  iitul  tn  (he  power  nr 

k*  ma(iiuc4  *■   rnpnliility   wliicli    tlii>    mind    Iiiih  of   r\  iii^ 

*t  irjgj."*"'*'   ^^'«**  plifiidiiuMm.     TliiK  jxiwitr  lias  no  j  \  ii'«» 

in  tho  cuinmon  diviHion.      It  is  trtiu  tlut    ; 
and  pain  havu  nut  «u  indt'iK-ndt^ut  an  oxiutiMtce   a8  tti 
Acliviti<-H  of  mind.      Ilappinctw  \*>  n   kind  of  urunui  wliicli  ao 
Uiiin|>iiuii>ti  a  wi'il-ordcri'd   and  wi-ll-HUHtaincd  life;  miRery  ia  tha 
eflluviu  of  an  ill-n.*Kiilatod  life.     Nev«rllKdcjM»  »h<<so  pU>*n<»mctMi 
fllionld  ha  diatin^uiitlied  from  thoKO  wliicli  they  atteu<l,  anrl  ««. 
pt'dully  from  lhoa«  tu  witich  tliry  arw  nrnitt  inliinnlfly  rvlato«L 
I'or  tl»»a  reai*ou  ivt»  object  to   II<4iuilton'M  claHHificiition  of  thew 
vrttli  orir  ninoMonH  or  HtniMibiliticn.      lie  dii)('U*)Ni->«  Uith  of  tiiciio 
fl  undur  thu  head  of  "rtiulin^tt,"  and  make* 

!•■  ■■  twi'fti  tlirm.     Hot  tin-  plwiKnn-  ftr  fwiiu 

uf  au  L'Mi'  >tld  be  diKlin^iUHlied  frotu  the  em  If, 

iost  an  th<  ,  L- or  piin  uf  ttwnwitiun  ehould  b«?  ill        ^        iiud 

from  the  »en*alJon  itaelf.     In  ahort  theae  aubtle  concomitant 
ncNlira  <if  pxiM-rirncu  nrim.*,  not  only  from  our  aonxalionK    ntiil 
eoiiitioiia,   but  also  from  our  thinkiu^x,  deHirea,  vulitiuna,  ami 
•OtioiUL     Tliat  in,  tl>»y  flow  fnim,  and  attend,  tiv<  i  '     of 

parobical   activity.     If,    tlien,   wo  dixtin^iiiHli    the   '  .  -<;4i 

fif  Old  thought,  of  molivo  fnclin^  and  of  I'Xirtiuit,  trotn 

tl  :   laiit  plt'driurca  and  paitia,  we  certuinly  ahoidd  make 

n  itoiioii  with  rclorcnco  to  emotion.      No  invi>«ti^a- 

ti  -•  V  i4  more  inte-reKtinj^  than  thut  which,  commt'iio 

ii<  and  puiufl,  Ko«>snn  tu  acek  the  gvnwral  nature 

a4i..  ■.... —  •■,   ......piueaa  and  uiitt-TV;  and  perhapa  nonu  aa  Ti>t 

b  K»  tiudv%*«lopcu.  Sowo  th«orii'«  Irnvo  bo^n  pni|>oMf4l  Ui  «i»lvo 
itaqii'    '  out  no  doitrinc  hua  aeciired  (fvnt'ral  a?        '    "im. 

TliB  o  I  of  pli-A^iiru  and  pain  from  t>thi:r  phrii  nil 

thf!  pi^-i^ititi'^n  tif  lh<!in  a*  hasini;  a  nature  and  lav\»  nt  tlieir 
own,  arv  plniuly  a  n««'i'M«».try  <!uuditiou  of  prugrv(«i  in  Ihu  im- 
portant p  al  inquire'. 

If  tlio  ior«-)^iin^  olgrctiona  bo  trolhronndccl, 
4k««   4i«MiA  i^j,.^.  j,^jj  fiij.  ^  jjy^  enumeration  of  the  fundaniKUtal 


ilivi*; 


. .«.  r-  ,  r  (1...  nouL     Wo  propoNo  tho  foUowing  aix* 
II  or  neniiu;  tt^imdJu,  thon^ht  ur  it>> 
t- "     '     '  I      r   Ki  ii"il  ilily;  f'iiur(Mif,   di-aini   or   mtv 

li  r  I     ti.itn  M,   luid  mjlldtj,  tJtU   capabilitj 

i>\  1 .1   I.  '  ;     '  '   '-i  charurr'  : 

«•■  I- .  -•  I.-'  I   by  it'  I' 

•  :  •  I  ■    1  K    . '      I  I  I  '  ■  •  1 1       <  1  ;  1 1  1  •   I  1 . 1  I      1    \  '    1  I  i  I  !  1  I  •< 

fi»_  !■»  tic-   niii»i    jirMiiiiiirfit    l.c'iiltv    I  ■  I 

ia  the  condition  of  ail  {«ychical  \i\f,  wivi<  that' of  -  'Ay. 

K«i>iitlciii  i«  i»  iMM  hiral  axc'itiMntmt  priKbiLt-i   •■'^  »'•  Mot» 

t>  ,<}  oHtH't,  and  huM  a  corni  iia- 

l»ii«-  <■!    I  \     •..    ■-    .      J  ii»or«  acti\i     j>i nil  ii>ii-   iiiun 

woutiun,  towaiiU  aitiiko  cna     Exer- 

tiob,  or  a>.Uuu,  la  *u  ability'  iu  Iha  exorctao  of  which  tho  •oul 
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voluntarily  "ses  the  mental  and  physical  powers  at  her  com- 
irian<i.  And  the  capability  oi  pleasure  and  pain  is  manifested 
in  tliat  peculiar  experience,  or  element  of  experience,  which, 
under  laws  of  its  own,  accompanies  all  the  diflferent  forms  of 
psychical  activity. 

The  word*  Mpaw/-  ^^'^^^  Capability,  perhaps,  can  be  called  a  power 
i7y»naaii)<jc.«»d<».  Only  iu  that  wide  philosophic  sense  of  the  term 
*^^'  which  includes  every  inward  soiu'ce  of  spiritual 

life.  For  the  potency  which  yieUls  pleasure  and  pain,  though 
really  existing,  is  seldom  a  prominent  element  of  thought.  Our 
attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the  nature  and  deg;ree  of  these 
experiences  and  to  their  exciting  causes,  rather  than  to  onr  power 
of  having  them.  Consequently  we  speak  of  the  capacity  (or 
passive  power,  as  it  has  been  called)  of  pleasure  and  pain,  leav- 
ing the  element  of  active  potency  entirely  out  of  view;  or  of  the 
capability  of  pleasure  ana  pain,  in  which  conception  the  idea 
of  active  potency  combines,  as  a  secondary  element,  with  that  of 
receptivity. 

'1  he  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  has 
been  sought  from  a  careful  analysis  oi  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness; and  it  is  believed  to  be  complete.  Scientifically, 
however,  the  accuracy  of  a  classification  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  completeness  of  it.  The  former  is  necessary 
to  clear  thi>ught  and  philosophic  progress;  the  latter  is  only  a 
desirable  auxiliary.  If  our  division  be  correct  so  far  as  it  goes; 
if  it  gives  only  8imj)le  and  ultimate  powers,  avoiding  those 
which  are  either  compound  or  of  a  specific  character,  our  chief 
end  has  been  attained. 

Mere,  perhaps,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  neitlier  the  foregoing, 
of'Srt*'"*''"'*'  "'^^  '*"y  either  division  of  psychical  powers,  con- 
flicts with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  soul,  or 
involves  the  idea  that  a  spirit  is  composed  of  parts.     Our  activi- 
ties  not  only  belong  to  the  one  ego^  or  sell';   but  they  mingle 
nd  blend  in  the  formation  of  one  ciimpk*x  life.     Tlicy  neither 
ist  u(U'  operate  separately;  and  it  is  only  tliruugh  jthilusophi- 
cal  anrtlysis  that  they  can  be  eepMiately  tliought  of.     As  a  glass- 
ful of  water  may  have  weight,  Huidity,  inconipressibility,  trans- 
parency, temperature  and  other  qualities,  Avithout  being  thereby 
"ivided  info  parts,  so  the  possession  of  diverse  powers  is  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  a  yet  more  perfect  unit  than 
iiy  material  body  is,  or  can  be. 

Beside  those  powers,  now  enumerated,  which  show 
«»i I °wera 'wifo..^  themselves  directly  in  the  individual  acts  of  our 
i£l«ofiih"^i'm!^!  spiritual  life,  there  are  other  powers  whose  exist- 
ence is  inferred  from  a  more  or  less  extended  ob- 
servation of  our  experiences.  These  potencies  manifest  them- 
selves in  laws  according  to  which  the  operation  of  our  more 
conscious  faculties  is  modified.  Among  these  laws,  tliose  of 
habit  and  of  growtli  may  be  mentioned;  those  also  which  pertain 


DlTcnity  of  pow- 
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to  mftnUl  Hoiindnem  or  dimaae;  and  those  relating  to  the  im- 
ni<'«littt«,  or  to  the  g^dual,  effect  of  physical  agencies  upun 
the  Hoiil. 

lUhit  and  growth  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  the  former 
niny  Ihi  ntgHrtleil  as  a  special  development  of  the  latter.  The 
litw  of  hnhit  is  that  any  definite  exercise  of  spiritual  power  has 
ihv  ixiH^M  efftti  of  incniasing  the  ease  with  which  that  exercise 
niity  In!  rc|H*ated,  an<l  of  creating  a  tendency  towards  its  repe- 
tiliiin.  (trowth  includes  every  gradual  increase  of  power,  fn>m 
wliiil4-vi*r  t-HUMt*.  The  ANcertaunnent  of  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tnlinns  which  n'guliite  thi*  o]H;rution  of  these,  and  other  potencies 
Kiirli  UN  have  Imm'u  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  more  advanced 
Work  of  the  |Miychologist 


CIIAITKR  V. 

TUB   ISTELLECr   DEFINED   AKD    DIVIDED. 

511.  Th«'  <]ni>stion,  "Which  of  the  human  faculties 
iT''Vi.>*uVJa''iri!'.  iH  of  tlic  hi);lii*Ht  dignity  and  value?"  has  some- 
uiiil*."' "* "" "^  tiini'H  U'tMi  riiiHed;  proliablv  it  should  be  settled  in 

ftivor  of  the  nioral  and  atYfctionul  powers.  But, 
whi-n  wi>  attk,  "  \Vhii*h  '\*  th<<  nioMt  nhilowiphii-ally  im|)ortant,  the 
utoMt  n<HfHwiry  t4»  diwuMs  and  undtTHtanil?"  there  can  l»c  but 
i>ii<*  tiiiNWcr :  it  iM  tht*  intellect.  Which  reply  is  sup{M>rted  by  such 
n-itmiuN  as  the  iti||i)wiii|r.  In  the /I'jvtf  place,  the  study  of  the  in- 
tvjlrct  |irc|>art'M  us  for  the  contidcnt  and  corri'ct  use  of  the  grvat 
t'K-iilly  III  thoimht.  It  is  through  tliis  faculty  that  we  iMHrome 
«-t>iiH<ioiii<ly  n-liitcd  to  every  part  nf  the  universe  of  exiMtcnco, 
uikI  ci>)H>ciitlly  to  that  world  i>l'  life  and  intclligenrt*,  to  which 
\\f  iturM-lvfH  U-Imiii;,  Hud  by  wli»ii«*  iuws  <iur  destinies  an*  de- 
t<  iiiiin«sl.  Auii.  lilt  ninu  niuitt  conform  hiniKelf  to  the  laws  of 
III-*  eMoteni-e,  the  nlnlity  to  think  ci»m'ctly  is  the  tirst  ron- 
«liiii>ii  it|  hirt  priiN^M-rity,  eH]w«M»lly  uf  Iiim  moral  and  spiritual 
j.i.-«5»rity.  Wlii'ti  tii.it  |H»wer  of  thought.  whi»se  office  is  to 
^•i.  i<>  the  iMiiil.  |><-ctiineti  iiintuieil  Hud  nuHled.  how  piti:ible 
!  «>ii«  slate  U-c<iin«-ii!  The  h;;iit  that  is  in  him  turns  to 
lUiktieiM;  .ind  tlie  lUrkneitit  im  gn>iit  indifd.  Let  ns  remenw 
I- I.  ti»».  il-.»t  tlie  «vii  .it  inti  llii'tual  ermr.  not  only  exintii, 
i'nt  It  >«t'l-  iy  upri-iid  Mnilitu<l«-!<  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have 
I--.-I1  i>|iprt-w*>>l  M\\  ile"itr«'yeil  by  It.  For  mi<itaken  vii-ws,  aa- 
•iivuM,;  \\\»'  ti«rni*  «t  piiil-Hi.>p|iy  and  r»-lii;ioii,  m.»y  U»  fuiiml 
n  •  "tii»  III  jt.-.t<i«>;i:i--  and  tli''«'l"i;i«-.»l  li.dU.  but  in  evt-ry  walk 
.*:i  i  *y  !■■!•■  I'f  111'-  \i»r  d'»'"»  It  !iiattt-r  niui-h  whether  th'-v  l>« 
».  !  !  -itii  1:1  j'r<-t.ti?ii'i<«  ■n'loiititii"  tt-riii'*.  or  U*  v\]»r>-i*H«-i|  in  li<>iti>-lr 
li  .;'i»^.-.  til.  \  .treain.trs  |>»t!Hcii>ua  Now  a  true  phil>>Miphjr 
i<  .  ;:r  dvMivr  ;uid  antidote  against  the  LiUe.      It  gtvea  to  luan 
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a  proper  confidence  in  his  natural  convictions,  delivers  him  from 
iutelltr-ctual  intricacies  and  errors,  aTid  guides  him  to  a  safe  and 
Batiefactory  progress.  Here  we  may  allow  tiuit  the  study  of 
our  other  psychical  powers  assists  us  in  their  proper  guidance; 
but  we  must  deuy  that  it  does  so  to  the  same  extent  that  we  are 
aided  against  intellectual  imperfections  by  the  science  of  mind. 
Error,  when  understood  and  exposed,  is  destroyed;  deep-seated 
evil  propensities  need  a  stronger  remedy. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  remark  tliat  there  is  comparatively 
little  need  of  study  to  understand  the  laws  of  our  other  fuoidties. 
The  complexity  and  subtlety  of  intellectual  pliennniena  render 
special  care  and  attention  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
thctu.  And,  JinaHy,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  do  occur  in  other  departments  of  psyc"hr^logy  arise, 
either  out  of  the  connection  of  the  intellect  with  our  other 
powers,  or  in  respect  to  ibrms  of  thought  wliicli  can  be  uiider- 
tttood  only  tlirough  an  analysis  of  intellectual  operations.  The 
philosophy  of  emotion  and  of  motivity  is  largely  a  definition  of 
those  modes  of  conception  and  of  cognition  which  result  in  these 
experiences;  that  of  volition  discusses  the  nature  and  operation 
of  final  catises  or  psychical  aims;  and  that  of  etliicB  is  ciiiefly 
occupied  with  tlie  origin,  the  essence,  ajid  the  varietit-s,  of  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  The  science  of  intellect  is  the  key 
to  all  the  more  abstruse  qneetions  of  psychoKigy;  and  tlierefore 
it  possessea,  uot  simply  its  own  pre-eminent  importance,  but 
also  shares  largely  in  that  of  kindred  studies. 

§  12.  The  intellect,  like  the  other  radioHl  faculties 
^inuoiect  de-  ^,f  ^jjg  g^„j^  eaimot  l>e  nnahjtimlbf  di-fitml      It  is  a 

ftsychical  power  characterized  l>y  a  simple  or  in- 
iarity.  Hut  it  may.  be  defined  by  means  of  its  re- 
lations. Should  we  say  that  the  intellect  in  tiie  power  of  thouglit, 
this  might  b«  regarded  as  merely  a  nominal  definition  in  which 
the  terms  intellect  and  thouglit  signified  the  same  thing;  and 
it  certainly  would  be  so,  were  the  term  thought  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  signification;  in  tliis  sense,  it  is  tlie  precise 
equivalent  of  intellect  But,  should  we  mean  by  thought  only 
the  power  of  ment<il  apprehensifin,  a«  di.stiiiguiHliod  from  those 
of  belief  and  other  intellectual  functions,  the  stafement  would 
not  be  tauUdogical;  it  vvouhl  be  a  definition  of  intellect  from  its 
relation  to  its  principal  activity.  Aijain,  the  intellect,  tliougli 
continually  exercised  along  with  other  powers,  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  them.  Some  philosophers  have  identified  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  with  this  power;  but  could  m\y  one  save  a 
philosopher  confound  thinking  with  sensation,  emotion,  desire, 
resolution,  or  exertion?  Iii  the  natural  consciousneea  these  are 
distinct  powers. 

We  notice, /Mr//<er,  that,  in  the  necessary  or  primary  order 
of  existence,  the  exercise  of  intellect  comes  after  that  of  sense, 
but  before  our  other  experiencea  Sense  acts  without  tiie  aid 
of  thought,  but  thought  is  at  first  aroused,  and  afterwards  in- 
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terrnptH,  j^iideil,  und  Btimnlntcnl  by  sensation.  And  ov^ry 
other  pflychirrtl  moremont,  exci-ptiiif;  only  the  pnin  nnd  pIuaHiiiv 
of  Hctiwttion,  «k"«n>«  to  involve  tliouj^ht  um  an  antocodont. 

Tho  intellect  in  tho  auiete«t  of  our  dowcth,  but  tlio  most 
rapid  in  it*  oporationH  and  tho  inoHt  variea  in  itN  producta.  Thtt 
rr«ultii  of  intclligenco,  hImo,  are  to  be  neen  in  nil  of  liiiiuan  lifiv 
but  enpecially  in  the  eniployrnentH  of  men,  in  their  lungus|^ 

id   in   thi-ir  intvroounMj  with  ono  another.     In  oandvmtM  w*; 

luiit  mention  the  most  «trikirig  characferifttic  of  the  power  of 
thon^iit,  namely,  tliat  it  in  tho  uppncy  which  nnitfn  tlu»  ntnil,  its 
pr«MeM«(>r,  with  the  univcntu.  Int«'lle(!t  rcnderH  exi»lfnce  of 
•v««ry  kind  ol>j<.'ctivo  to  man ;  and  thin  fact  in  tho  fotindation  of 
all  the  iuijKirtant  exneritmooo  and  achievements  of  the  BonL 
Other  powom,  unpecially  motivity  and  conation,  hav«  objiH-t*,  tmt 
thingii  l>ecome  oiiject*  to  them  only  aa  havjnit;;  been  first  the  ob- 
ject«  of  intellect  Honco  it  wouM  bo  an  excellent  oliaructeriisa- 
lion  of  til  '  '  ■  .  May  that  it  in  the  jx)wer  through  the  exerouM 
of  whinh  1   iMMOfjs  make  tlic  univnr»u»  olijf<Miv«  {at  nh» 

j  ■'•.  moaning  by  the  uii  "• 

I  ption  of  the  mind  or  11 

t  :  mined  hy  an  I'lmmcration  of  the  aubordni 

i: .^.  .1  m  it;  hnt  the  forc|i;ning  descripticmH  may  m 

§  13.  Now,  however,  we  prtK-eed  to  the  Inntt  1 

yiLf'***''*  **■  division  of  tho  faculty  of  intelliMit,  fi»r  the  ! 

of  tireaentine  distinctly  anch  generic  C4iii'  < 

'  the  powen*  anu  modMof  int<ntal  activity  an  have  r«Mu!uu  mun 

ritical  inquiry      Sitoh  A  divinion  iit  of  prime  importance  in  th* 
•otanoe  of  f'>r  the  anbtloty  of  intvll'  ■< 

M>gf«atti:  Mint  apecial  care,  fk:inie  of  t^ 

betwam  them,  tnny  ba  overluoketL     The  hi'  i 

iavaatii^tion  fully  illantrmtea  thia  jtoint     i. 
pffvpara  for  ayMtematixation  of  thought,  knowledj^  and 

•Q  ond  anhnrrlinatA,  and  uartly  sulMiervient,  to  that  ju^.    • 

tioocd  (of  diirtinctneai  of  oonc«ptiun),  and  Very  CMential   to 

Lo^ieal  diviaiom  are  commonly  Imwid  nn  aoroe  ona  principla^ 
whioh  ia  called  the  ^'frndamei^v  ■m*,"  or  ^ 

divimoiL    Thna  mankind  mmj  be<i  I'tvirdin  r 

laagnafei,  orooantrj,  or  iegna  of  eii  -• 

ctfH«tl.  <if  f-x,  or  «(*«,  or  cMMrapation.     A 

r  ^neral  aapect  in  which  wo  may  c«>ni  •« 

li.  • '  ••  hnman  family.     Any  principle  of  i —  ■•■«, 

berii  i<r  valao  when  it  bringa  important  dtfli<< 

.  (II II  IN,  differenoea  which  operate  Urgtdy  in_tl 
lotton   and  ohanofearixation  of  phenomena, 
jituiji,  aLat^ment,  and  ex^'f'  ua  baaed  on  anol 

-plr«  ia  an  important  |iart  >  k.      By  meana  ' 

•  iMOMt,  Ine  iMdinc  truths  ntiii  idr-aa  of  a  Mrieooe 
r<*d  aooonling  In  tnair  muat  im^>oriaot  relatiuna  and 
Iha  noal  ioatruolitra  waj. 
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There  are  three  divigions  of  intellect  which  should 
irtl^rS^TrtioMT  ^®  made  the  subjects  of  special  study ;  eacli  of  thorn 
uui  the  McondMry  being  foundfd  on  an  important  principle.  The  first 
lect.  of  these  is  that  into  tUe.  -primary  and  the  Sfroiidary 

jxyicera  of  mind;  it  finds  its  principle  of  division  iu 
the  natural  order  of  the  operation  of  our  intellectual  powers. 
We  say  that  thought  and  belief  are  tlie  primary  powers,  because 
ixi  their  exercise  intellect  accomplishes  its  ultimate  work,  that 
which  alone  gives  importance  to  all  the  rest.  And  we  call  at- 
tention, acquisition,  association,  synthesis,  analysis,  ahstruction, 
and  generalization,  seoondary  powers,  because  tiieir  working  is 
simply  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  primary  powers,  and  has 
all  its  consequence  from  this  fact.  Thought,  and  belief,  no  less 
than  thought,  are  concerned  with  things — objects;  whereas  the 
other  powers  are  essentially  subjective  in  their  operations,  and 
cause  certain  modifications  iu  our  ideas  and  beliefs.  The  dis- 
tinction between  conception  and  conviction,  between  thought 
and  belief,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  speech  aTid  consciousness  of 
men ;  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  philosophy.  Fur  this 
reason  it  may  seem  strange  tnat  in  most  philosophical  sj'stems 
it  has  not  been  accorded  any  special  prominence.  In  some  aya- 
tems  it  has  been  entirely  disregarded. 

A  second  division  of  intellect  has  reference  to  the 
■Mof'uiuSecu'*  mode  of  the  formation  of  mental  states;  and  it  set* 

forth  the  several  phases  of  intMeHiial  life  resuUiiig 
from  diverse  modes  of  formaiion.  This  division  does  not  arise 
from  so  searching  an  analysis  as  that  just  mentioned.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  certain  complex  manifestations  of  thought 
and  of  belief  result  from  certain  general  causes;  and  it  leads  to 
the  study  of  the  forms  of  intellectual  activity  thus  produced. 
These  phases  are  three  in  number,  and  may  be  styled  the  per- 
ceptive, or  presentational,  the  reproductive,  or  re-presentational, 
|Aiid  the  discursive,  or  rational,  phases  of  intellect.  Both  thought 
id  belief  are  exercised  under  each  of  these  modes  of  intellect; 
are  also,  though  in  different  degrees,  the  various  secondary 
powers  of  mind.  The  jpercepfive  phase  of  mental  life  originates 
iu,  and  is  characterizea  by,  the  immediate  oogrtUion  of  objects,  lb 
is  subdivided  into  sense-perception,  consciousnesfl,  and  concomi- 
tant perception;  this  last  signifying  that  cognition  of  relations 
and  the  fundamenta  of  relations,  which,  without  being  included 
in  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  ia  exercised  in  connection 
with  them.  '1  he  reproductive  phase  arises  from  the  repetition,  or 
rrproflHciion,  by  the  mind,  of  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  immediate 
cognition.  Its  principal  forms  are  the  memorv,  the  phantasy, 
and  the  imagination.  The  law,  according  to  which  our  thoughts 
are  reproduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  called  the  law  of  the  aa- 
BOciation  of  ideas.  The  essential  and  dLstinguishing  mark  of  the 
rational  phase  of  intellect  is  the  ejQprcise  of  a  peculiar  degree  of 
penetration  and  of  comprehension.  This  results  from  a  higher 
degree  of  mental  power  thau  is  possessed  by  irratioual  creatures, 
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and  ui  nianifo8t«d.  firvt,  in  the  clear  abstractive  perception  of 
tiling  and  uKpocially  of  rulatiuiiH,  und,  tH^cdudly,  in  c«^>iiiipct(Nl 
lotcii'Jil  tliinkiti^.  or,  uh  it  \\vm  Ik'OU  named,  thu  (li>«c(nirKu  i»t' mind. 
Wliwu  cutmjdi-rud  Willi  exilawivo  refonniob  to  itja  primary  percep- 
tiuiie  and  individual  act«,  reai^on  \a  culled  intuitive;  but  whuu 
wii  reicr  almi  t«)  llit^  (inxx-HKes  ut  thought  to  which  thniu.*  give  riite, 
wh  Hpt;ak  uf  the  discuraive  reason,  or  of  tho  diecuraivu  tavultjr. 

Thu  iacnltiea,  whose  manifoatationii  have  boon  nnur  dencribed, 
Hhnuld  not  b«  conceived  of  <u>  *»  diMlinct  t'roui  each  other  that 
thi'V  can  have  uuthin);;  in  common;  but  rather  aa  three  modus 
cd  uitell<*ct,  each  of  wTiicli  '\*  Htroii^^ly  n)iirke<t  liy  cliurActeriiitic* 
rsp^rially  ita  own.  For  the  mo<ie«  ot"  operation  Bp<«n«l  tn  each 
faculty  Miter,  l*i  »ome  extent,  intf  i  utioiiH  ff  '  r  two. 

A   tiiird   radical    di-  i    in   iiit< la  il« 

•■AitBl|?ru»>  "fundanientuni  divimoiuN  '  in  thn  divemu  rhar«o> 
iM^iuDMii  of  ter  of  our  convictiouBor  belicfa,  and  of  our  idww  IK 

Connected  with  i>nr  Ixdiefa.  It  iit  commonly  indi* 
cat** '  '"■  ''»"  diviHion  of  thought  int<j  ita  itduitutn/d  ami  fjrjieri' 
enl  In,     For  thia  analyxiii,  though  one  of  thouicht  and 

not  "I  *  ''^  fhim  a  diatinction  in  our  I"  '    '         id 

cannot  i  A  fDwe  in  coruMM^tion  with  th.  .iv> 

iion.     All  oi   h>.  KiuH  are  i  v  in  the  Ki  ik^u   that 

belief  ia  not  a  \  ^1.  but  t  liable  result  of  tho 

<'XereiM«  of  iiut  ia,  of  perception  and  U 

Hut  tljii'    ;  iu  which  nome  beiiefH  uj  .   \n 

be  .t.     For  aonie  are  Udief*  of  t)iiu|pi 

ttec.  ~>..i  > .  •.>!>.  i->,  <>i  >niii;^r.  which  are  of  ubMilute  neccjwitv  attd 
which  could  Hi'l  at  all  W.  ollterwitKt;  while  others  are  of  thiu){« 


coutingont,  that  ia,  of  1 1 
aImjIiiIv  iie(x>««tty.     Thi 
'ingent;  and  tht 
tlte  eX'-rinm;  of  tn 
that  i  am  now  writing  ^^ 
iu^  due«  not  t.iLf  •.i!.i.  <' 
•Uo  I  am  It 
exiat  w>iuev%i.' 1 


I  iij  I  ^  I'll 


vich  are  ij  ''  ''      '  aa 

.  uol  of  f.  J 

■  1.         i  Ol     VAiUUi* 

.  1  mn*tl  belie Vw, 
kud  ink,  and  also  that  thia  wnt* 
<ome  power  in  me  to  do  iL  S* 
it  1  live  in  Hanover,  aa  that  1 
.  Newrtheleaa  uiy  wnling  with 
•  pen  ia  pi<r.x<ivod,  nut  aa  a  matier  uf  aeoeanitT,  but  aa  a  lualtur 
of  lact ;  1  mij^fat  have  writteo  with  a  pencil,  or  not  at  all.  while 
It  i«  a  iitatter  of  Detwaaitv  (hat  my  wnting,  or  any  other  ofivn^ 
tion  which  I  roa^  p'  I  remilt  from  maie  power.     Iti 

like   niitini  r  it  la  u  .eaaary  that,  betD);  cxiatvnt,    1 

•h'  raawliare  in  Bp«<-e;  but  it  ia  not  ne^'maary — it 

»l«x     ....  -..^  to  tl>-  iiatiir..  €,f  tliiiiL'h— that  I  ahould  live  iu 

lifit  at  all.    Again,  it  ia 

tn  thrt  <-ity  of  Mn  it 

!!■  .1  :•  I  "1  more  dl^t  ^a 

:.i.kt   thu  tl:  h 


ILaitov«rr,  ur  that  I  >■ 
Mioply  a  tnatter  of  i.' 
«tver  Colh-gt^  ia  six  in 
have  been  locate  -1  .i! 
p»ro«irinl  aa  a  lu,/. '.<  t 


-i    li' 


ttUlK 


ia  bui  live  ot  aeveii.  »r 


any 


nuuiUif  uhaivior 
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other  than  six.  For  no  multiple  of  any  quantity  can  be  equal 
to  any  other  multiple  of  the  same  quantity.  This  cUi^tiuction 
betwuen  neoessitudiual  atnl  coutiii^iMit  perceptions  uiul  convio 
tiona  occupies  a  prominent  phice  in  the  hisuny  of  pliiiosopliy. 
Questions  respecting  the  distinetive  nature  of  thoup;ht,  thd 
proper  sphere  of  the  exercise  of  reaHOu,  and  the  reliability  of 
our  facuuiea  of  knowledge  \\\  general,  have  been  found  inti- 
mately related  to  it. 

Sumo  speculators  have  bo  explained  our  necessitudinal  beliefs 
as  to  leave  no  radical  distinctiou  between  them  and  our  contin- 
gent beliefs.  Tliey  deny  tliat  we  perceive  any  necessity  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind;  they  nay  that  the  only  necessity  in  the  case 
is  a  mental  inability,  resulting  from  habit,  ur  association,  or  some 
other  cause,  to  think  couceruiug  certain  classes  of  facts  diflei'ently 
from  the  way  in  whicli  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think.  But 
tbe  more  satisfactory  view  seems  to  be  that  the  external  necessity 
really  exists,  and  that  we  have  the  positive  intellectual  ability  to 
perceive  it;  an  ability  which  we  cannot  avoid  exercising;  and 
that  there  is  a  most  important  difference  between  contingent 
and  necessitudinal  perceptions  or  judgments,  as  there  is  also  be- 
tween the  classes  of  facts  which  tliey  set  forth. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  now  stated  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  intuitionalist  school  in  philosophy;  because 
they  teach  that  our  first  cognitions  of  tilings  necessarily  ex- 
isting are  intuitions,  or  immediate  perceptions,  oi  these  exist- 
ences, and  not  mere  nufnunded  inferences,  or  imagmations  of 
the  mind.  As  our  cognition  of  things  contingent  is  as  imme- 
diate as  our  perception  of  things  necessary,  there  may  be  a 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  confining  the  term  intuition  to 
the  latter;  but  of  late  years  eminent  autliors  have  used  the  word 
in  this  way  (§  22r)).  The  controversy  as  to  the  existence  and 
nature  of  necessitudinal  perceptions  has  led  to  an  investigation 
of  their  matter  or  contents.  It  was  found  impossible  to  prove 
that  we  form  intuitions  concerning  such  objects  as  spaces,  times, 
potencies,  substances,  and  their  mutual  relations,  without  first 
considering  carefully  our  conceptions  of  these  oi)ject.s.  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  our  intuitive  perceptions  being  of  an  objec- 
tive nature,  and  not  that  of  an  inward  necessity,  the  proper  way 
of  distinguishing  necessitudimil  from  merely  contingent  percej)- 
tiou  must  liave  reference  to  tlie  ideas  peculiar  to  the  former,  and 
also,  through  these  ideas,  to  the  objects  corresponding  to  them. 
AIe)reover,  investigation  revealed  that  the  conviction  of  necessity 
belonging  to  these  judgments  is  not  connected  with  the  whole 
of  their  nuitter  or  thuiiglit,  but  only  with  one  portion  or  ele- 
niynt:  and  tliis  led  to  the  analysis  uf  our  thnnght  for  the  pur- 
|ii)se  of  eliuiiiuiting  all  Hiat  is  not  essential  to  necessitudinal 
judgments  as  snrli,  and  of  presenting,  in  clear  and  fiMtnal 
Htatement,  that  whicli  ia  essential.  The  conceptions,  thus  dis- 
tinguislit'd  as  essential  by  a  natural  metonymy,  have  received 
the  same  name  as  the  perceptions  in  which  they  are  found:  that 
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in,  thfy  have  boen  culled  intnitionB  of  the  mind.  Takon 
liri'lv,  also,  Iht-y  luivi!  IwtMi  Btyliiil  tlnD  iiituitioniil  • 
{it  .t.     Tlie  ronidual  clfinent,   being  that  on   wliicij   the 

I)  iinal  charurtur  of  a  convitrtiou  does  not  depend,  hM 

bovii  Btylod  tho  oxporiontial  tdiMnout  oi  tliought  ($  231).  Ivx> 
I»^rit"^ncc  i<i  A  t>ffittuig  natoo  fur  tluit  power  of  pero<»piion  bjr 
winuli  wo  cuguizu  matters  of  fact  dimply  as  mioh;  and,  ntM.v>rn- 
lugly,  by  tlie  exp<Tit:ntiai  idc-mc-nt  of  tluinght.,  an  diHtingtiiKli<*<l 
fr^>in  th<»  intuitional,  we  mean  that  which  ih  prodnced  excluwv<dy 
b'  iioe  or  the  fxp<"rit*nti;il  jtowi-r  of  tiiunghl,  and  which, 

ai-  ver  the  ImHih  of  tlio  n»'<t"HHitndinal  character  of  any 

jud^nvnt,  ThtM  diviition  of  Ixdicf  and  of  thought  into  the  iii< 
luiliMiiiil  and  tho  experiential  i«  OHHontial  to  a  witinfaclorv  «it- 
d  <g  of  tho  working  of  the  intellect      But  it  is  difbouU 

to  uj'i'.-ufod  and  eaailv  miflunderHtood.  On  thiit  acconnt,  ia 
diiK*niu<ionit  etmceniing  the  intuitiona,  we  mhould  be  Rpecially  on 
our  gtt»rd  «gnin»t  '  u. 

Thi)  -  now  given  direct  otir  attention  to 

^JJ*JJ5*JJ|2J7^  <ti  ■  "'i    ■    ijumt  important  diBtinctinns  in  the  phtv 
ii'iic  li  I  of  inti'llect.     They  leH«:li    uk,  firtl  of  all, 
Uwt  oome  poweia  are  priniar)'  and  otliera  HpcoiKlary;  in   tho 
wad  pini'f.  tliiit  thoiisrlit  aMMunieM  thrfe  divcn<u  phuKeH,  according 
to  til-  ^nation;  and.  Ihirdly,  that  two  dintitiguiKb* 

•ble  <.i.  ....  ..i'*  .....   ...  ins  found   under  evvry  phaiie  of  thoti^ht^ 

the  one  of  which  in  the  condition  nt>on  which  neceasitudinal, 
ftnd  the  other  iho  oondi'°  >il  whic-h  contingent,  or  mere  maU 

ter-<d-(acL,  K-liefii  ap***!  tid.      I'rolwbly  a  <v)urs©  of  philo^ 

ophy  could  !>•■  tvd  ji*  which  one  ol'thew  ^;bt 

b©  employ wl  lie  ncipul  guide  in  the  anran^'  lo*. 

Uin  otlieni  Ifein^  uned  in  aulxirdiuation  to  it.  lint,  it.  mny  U'lier 
■er%'o  our  pur|Miiwj  to  take  tbrMW  diviMonK  fiuccesaively,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  thev  liavo  been  nreaonted,  and  to  make  each 
•  star*'- -  •••'lit  for  Jim>ii*wion.  With  thia  riew,  wo  propoaa 
tbe  I'  ooiime.     We  abali  begin  with  the  ftotoer  q(  aenm. 


Mid  qQeiktiiiita  r«Li' 
diatinipnihad  frn» 
of  mental  aoti 
p«rrl*nt  exen  I' 
Ut  oar  firit  dtvtai 
charootor  and  la^ 
■ooompanied  bj  belieC 


ret4>:  for  thia  powor,  thoagb  t^i   bo 

t.  ia  the  primarr  eauao  or  condition 

'lie  mjject*  of  a  roost  ini- 

After  tliia,  proccvdinc 

iinxider  the  geoenu 

,      .    .  .    /,  and  of  thought  aa 

AlW  that  we  dhall  ntudy  the  nature 


of  Ikam  msomdaty  faadtir*,  whioh.  in  their  aevenil  wayi,  niodiljr 
Um  omrotionf  oi  tiio  primary.  Thiji  will  pre}Mre  ua  for  an 
■UiDUiBtioa  of  tho  apocific  m'anifeAtations  of  1'  '  *  and  of 
btiki  whieh  or*  pMMOlod  to  un  in  (h» /Ar»w<r>n,,  fiJkMai 

of  mteiJal  li/e.     And.  ahoold  w^  i  Hu^i,  w«  abaJl 

DO  ready  to  apTirrrhte  properlj>  .uid  bearinga  of 

tho  d  -a  tie  intmliimid  and  the  erperitntuii  rlty 

tmnt*  '.o  diaoiiM  dm^trioM  oooDectml  wiili  ihu 

dialiuctitUL 
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Tlie  foregoing  series  of  siibjects  will  bring  before  ns  for  in- 
vestigation all  the  phenomena  of  intellect  which  directly  mani- 
fest themselves  in  consciousneas.  Those  powers  and  laws  whose 
operation  on  our  intellectual  life  is  a  matter  of  inferejice  rather 
than  of  immediate  observation  may  present  incidental  subjects 
for  our  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SENSE  AND  ITS  KELATIONS. 


The  wordunM. 


§  14.  The  word  s<nvit  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  word  feeling;  and,  like  the  latter  term,  it  otlen 
includes  not  only  natheinatic  experience — or  feel- 
ing, properly  so  called — but  also  that  exercise  of  perception 
which  this  feeling  either  produces  or  accompanies.  Tiuis  one 
may  have  a  sense  of  comfort,  or  a  feeling  of  uneasiness;  and, 
also,  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of  danger,  or  the  feeling  of  being 
fully  protected.  In  modern  psychology,  however,  the  term  sense, 
when  used  alone,  haa  generally  been  confined  in  its  application 
to  our  bodily  feelings,  as  distinguished  from  the  perceptions 
formed  in  connection  with  them.  Moreover,  as  the  word  sensa- 
tion indicates  the  exercise  of  these  feelings,  the  name  sense  may 
very  properly  be  restricted  to  our  power  of  having  them. 
sniM  ■  p«ychioiii  ^V^^*^"  sensations  are  styled  bodily  feelings,  the 
poww, Hid  nii>».  expression  refers  to  their  source  rather  than  to 
*^*^  their  nature;  for  the  power  of  sense  belongs  to  the 

soul,  and  not  to  the  body.  As  the  soul  naos  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion, but  is  different  from  them,  so  it  is  aflfected  by  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  is  different  from  them.  Sensation,  it  is  true,  belongs 
to  the  soul  only  as  embodied;  it  is  conditioned  upon  certain 
corporeal  or  nervous  changes;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
these  changes.     In  itself  it  is  purely  psychical. 

This  power,  also,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other 
power  ot  the  exercise  of  which  our  spirits  are  conscious.  Es- 
pecially wo  should  observe  that  sense  is  not  intellect.  That 
sensation  and  thought  are  things  radically  unlike  is  a  proposi- 
tion scarcely  demanding  proof.  Who  cannot  distinguish  the 
pain  of  a  cut  finger  or  a  burnt  hand  from  the  thought  of  these 
things?  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  refreshing  draught  or  a  comfort- 
able meal  from  the  mere  conception  of  these  objects  as  mattere 
of  nnrealized  desire?  Therefore,  separating  sensation  on  the 
one  hand  from  corporeal  affectiona,  we  separate  it,  on  the  other, 
from  all  the  higher  activities  of  spirit. 

Tho  mutioM  of  §  ^^*  Although  sense  is  radically  diverse  from  in- 

MDM  lo  lutaiiect.    tellect,  it  has  several  intimate  relations  with  the 

soiciuut.    letter  pQ we r^     i^  ^\^Q  ^^.^^  place,  sensation,  or  the 

exercise  of  seuse,  is  a  natural  excitant  and  occasion  of  the  exercise 
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of  »,.«.. 11..,  »  A-  fl...  power  of  ijc^nition  and  illnmination,  which 
n•^  mutch,  iH  culUni  into  oxerciite  hy  that  rongh 

rulxuii^  «viii>  II  iM  Killinv'eil  Ity  th<<  Ha^h  of  light,  bo  the  fioul,  oo 
ttu)  iM'cjLHiiiii  (if  the  coamo  expcricnoo  oi°  dciiih.*,  nwakena  to  tJi« 
i  ■\>'r.  of  tlioiighL     The  opinion,  too,  aeema  well 

I  firot  intcll«*ctu«l  nctivity  \*  cxcitod  by  tho  fir«t 
wii  1  ilii-  infant  spirit.     Tlicne  views  were  w»?ll  expreoMHi 

by  I  '  I  >  (All  uhl  writer,  ciuoted  by  Hamilton)  when  hu  o«llv<d 
til*  iHMia(<«  tlio  "fxoniium,  nr  Htarting-point,  of  knowled^^ 
*'(V>f(nitio  omnia,"  ho  nays,  "a  meote  priinam  origiaem;  a  aoDM- 
buK  uxonliiiiu  linljvt  primnm." 

But  •c«tkHatiuu  ia  moro  than  tho  excitant  of  thon^t; 
•1  ik**fe^a^       it  IM  nUct,  unil  iit  the  Mime  time,  an  iiiifji>rhtnt  fttyrriy 
ofthoU|;ht     F«»r  tho  mind,  whilt- I  t«owii 

MkruuitiMnit,  in  pifl«*il,  b«'«iib*i«,  with  th«  |H)Wfr  '  rer- 

rreluteH  of  these  aenaationH;  o 

•<1{;«'  of  the  extenial  world.  t, 

»if  u|>oii,  and  \n  eonjunctiou  with,  the  expcrioncca  ot  mmmt, 
i«n»»  tJ»c  ••••-•••••■—  und  ihp  naturv  of  nmterin'  ..i. ;.—»••  ^nd 
MS  fntiti  Ml)  ^-t,  aatceuda  to  the  couteii  >e 

univvraR.      Ini*  nnkciifoiDtu  of  tho  r««l&tion  of  •  -'r-  vi.ti^>  of 

o«r  own  ■anwliowa  In  oar  knnwliM]^>e  of  thr- 
furaMattiiK  vtttrintli' 


.'  power 


.by  the  in* 

Wn  iiu>r%>*i»e  our  knowledgv  of  malerial  exiateBoea 
IkWN^h  the  int  uf  the  aenaaa;  and  wtt  dirvcl  fHir 

l.^Kkv  ..  i...ria  I,;  ...  .action  obtaiaoil  Uiimigh  them.    Tb« 

'it>  pkyBitml  ai-Wnoaai,  aooh  m  gwilogj  and  a«lront>tny, 
4UV  tiv|i«<iuicat  om  eenaatMMi  for  Um  aaeertainwent  of  tbair  fiacAa; 
••d  the  aoal  «QCf«Mil«  of  the  aiia^  each  mt  paiatiDg;  mnmc  and 
ik  «Mk  KwiftKMa  for  their  Mieato  mummma»a  Irani  fba 

fartbaewMfalHi^ 

faaiilitiM    M  tiM 

of  ialalleelaal  a»> 

tkr  pDwar  of  eeneahii  hae  alwara  occuptMl  a 

Ihoaght 

power.    Thalia, it iat 

hacal  eadowaMnla  lagr  an  tt»- 

aad  thcnftn«,  tim,  Ukm  iaiel. 

il  daea  — »  adfil  ef  ■■■liliiil  iiilaifiiia     Y^  tntmr  im- 

k  wmj  he  a^ 

•l^dr'ef. 
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indicate  the  place  of  ita  existence  and  make  it  the  oVvject  of  intel- 
ligent appreliension.  So  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such  or 
such  an  object,  boitig  simple,  cannot  be  defined;  we  should  en- 
deavor to  bIjovv  ita  prominent  and  distinguiHhing  relations.  This 
mode  of  detiniug,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  determining, 
a  conception,  is  equally  satisfactory,  and  should  be  considered 
equally  logical,  with  that  which  results  from  analysis.  It  may 
sufficiently  define  sense  to  say  that  it  is  a  power  the  exercise  of 
which  is  immediately  consequent  upon  a  corporeal  att'eetion,  and 
■which,  though  not  thought,  is  related  to  thought  as  has  been 
already  described.  We  might  add  that  sensation,  like  our  other 
activities,  is  accompanied  liy  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.  Various  particular  senses,  each  of  them  well  known,  also 
might  be  mentioned,  according  to  that  mode  of  determination 
which  follows  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  specific,  and 
which  is  a  special  use  of  logical  division. 

Commonly  we  hear  of  five  senses,  taste,  smell,  hear- 
BcmeaiTidotL  ing,  touch,  and  sight  Philosophical  discrimina- 
tion adds  to  these  at  least  two  others — the  organic 
and  the  muscular.  The  marked  peculiarity  of  the  live  first-named 
is,  that  their  boilily  organs,  heing  evidently  constructed  for  their 
use,  are  easily  perceived  and  distinguished.  It  should  be  noticed 
that,  although  only  seven  senses  are  enumerated,  a  countless 
variety  of  sensations  are  thus  grouped  into  a  few  classes.  What 
a  vast  number  of  odors  there  are!  What  innumerable  sounds 
and  voices,  colors  and  sights!  How  many  are  the  modifications 
of  touch,  especially  when  the  exerci.se  of  this  sense  is  combined 
with  muscular  or  organic  sensations!  We  feel  tlie  smooth  and 
the  rough,  the  warm  and  the  cold,  the  hard  and  the  soft,  the 
Bolid,  the  liquid  and  many  others.  Muscular  feelings  are  those 
internally  accompanying  muscular  movements.  They  are  tho 
least  varied  of  all,  but  they  admit  of  a  delicate  meutal  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  seusatiou;  and  this  enables  us  to  measure  the 
amount  of  muscular  power  employed,  or  of  physical  force  coun- 
teracted. The  sensations  experienced  in  one's  opening  his  fingers 
or  raising  his  hand,  in  lifting  a  weight  or  stopping  a  mm-ijig 
body,  in  resisting  the  tlow  of  a  stream  of  water  or  the  violence 
of  an  excited  animal,  in  exerting  one's  self  in  any  physical  labor, 
in  short  all  sensations  of  corporeal  effort  and  opposition,  belong 
to  this  class.  On  the  other  hatid,  our  orgsmic  sensations,  which 
are  those  connected  with  our  various  bodily  functions  other  than 
that  of  muscular  movement,  contain  many  speciHc  classea  They, 
and  indeed  all  our  corporeal  feelings,  may  be  divided  into  the 
ordinary'  and  the  extraordinary,  that  is,  those  experienced  during 
bodily  soundness  and  health  and  those  felt  during  bodily  injury 
or  disease.  Some  of  them  are  more  localized  than  others.  Hun- 
ger, thirst,  sleepiness,  weariness,  ache.s,  pains,  and  the  various 
feelings  of  sickness,  together  with  the  plea.sant  sensations  ex- 
perienced when  we  are  relieved  of  any  suffering  or  distress,  are 
tbrms  of  organic  sensation.     To  these  we  may  add  the  feelings 
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uC  licnt  and  cold,  and  that  of  presHiirc;  an  when  tlic  hand  liea  on 
B  tul)iM  lienfiith  a  weight.  Ah  Aoiitt)  ut*  thtiftu  expcrit^iicea  taJcft 
pl«G«  throiujliout  (lie  whdio  Ixnly,  while  no  net  ol'  nt-rvoa  aro 
known  to  Uo  «j>et:ially  ili'Vot«(i  to  thfir  iirodiiction,  every  part 
of  lln^  m?nHory  HVntcm  alike  may  Ik?  n-jjaraud  uu  thvir  orguii;  but 
thi^  i«  tir.  .finiiieiifly  true  of  tliiiKe  fecliiigM  of  exhilarutioti  and 
o'  on  ri-Hultui^j  from  bodily  vi|afor  or  dubility.    Tb«  famotM 

oj.;:  t.irli'H  •laiiiuH  Fox,  mt  hu  inhitUui  the  morning  Air,  aod 

looked  aljronil  on  the  frcHhneas  of  nature,  whh  wont  to  exclaim, 
"  What  a  f^loridUM  thing  it  in  to  live!"  And  the««o  word*  neein 
to  have  been  chieHy  prompted  by  a  nense  of  that  exub'^ant  ri- 
tality  and  vi|;^r  whicli  pervaded  tho  bodily  organization  of  that 
great  maiL 

If  til'  tig  Ntntonii'ntA  be  correet,  it  in 

ItaXMaMrtam."  that  i       ^      .    r  of  B«?n8e  in  diffu«.id  through' 

whole  b<Kly.     Some  bodily  growthw,  it  iM  tnits — n« 
tho  hair,  tho  naila,  the  outer  cuticU-,  and  part  of  thu  boo.  s_,.r.. 
Void  of  Menoation.     But  thewj  are  a  small  fruetion  of  our  y 
pi>r«ion.  and.  through  aenRatioufi  of  the  adjacent  and  surromKimj^ 

1K)rtionH.  theynn;  brought  pnu"ti<'ally  witnin  Ihewphero  tif  m-nmj. 
•'  IxMly  i*  HU  minutely  [lervuded  with  mui*> 
f  itiotin  that  thi*  power  «>fm-iiKc  muy  l>e  mid 

l<>..  The  body,  thiw  cotiHidi-red  us  the 

pl.i'  ■  iiita  th"  Koul  ix  m^ntit-nt.  ix  i-allt'd  Ihn 

"n'nwonnm.'  Una  t*'rm,  fornu'd  aft+r  the  analogy  of  lUn-mi' 
toriitm,  ortitorittm,  and  Much  wohIh,  which  mean  tlie  pluci>Jt  of 
■Idoping,  of  prayer  and  of  other  UHea,  ftignitii'H  tlic  place  or  local 
organ  «if  ix^niiatioiL  Mure  c«rn?ctly  speaking,  that  aynt^^m  of 
•ennitive  nerve«,  oent4*ring  in  the  brain  and  minutely  perva<lin)( 
the  hrwiy,  nhould  Im.<  styled  Me  aauorium.  For  we  Itave  no 
filling  i»^v«'  •.1  ff\T  Rt  n<-Tn*»  n<»rve  way  be  touched  or  excited, 
n^  '  rif  a  nerve  doatroya  alau  the  pua- 

■II       ^  t-d  witli  it 

^  Id.    1  hiM  iirings  u«  to  conMidrr  the  cnoae  or  im- 
MMBiMMaMMMLiL  niediate  r'""1''i">i  of  the  »•«.  iiii...  ^if  Uic  luiwir  of 

Mtniw.     I  're  the  '  ij, 

tnao  knew  that  Knaatii>ii><  rcr>iilt«d  froin  ^mi  i  innix  im  iij<-  i>ii,iy. 
Tba  aitut  hy  an  iininediata  pMvepCioD  attributra  aenwution  to  it* 
••If;  I  ••v«r]r  aenMiti  ixioned  by 

•otoet  Hi'a  finger  ia  b  •  c-voti  when 

one  wtQuta  t<M»liia*tli4>,  Im  u««da  no  prtiof  ihuL  Uu  hinif*'  ' 
thapain;  and  he  alar*  ia  able  to  an(]«r»t«nd  that  tin'  h. 
fire  or  the  decay iug  toi>th  ia  the  cause  of  hia  v 
in  all  mioh  caaea,  »-•'•  fimt  i.r>  ...i-;>aurn  for  tlx-  •  .    .  ... 

pcveadiug  experifti  t  we  tin>  '  nniHt  Imxo 

•ome  cau^-      '   -  '  \uu  km  '    r',  an<i  <> loiug  the  pr« 

cnliaraffi-  each  b  mmiu  lind  in  tTieac  tha 

iavariabte  ana  ueceaaaij  aniec>  '      regard 

Umoi  aa  the  nooaiiniM  oc  oanw  ant  a*> 

■btadt  iDoreoTcr,  to  thia  ooaoIoaiMU  by  a  pvouUar  intvua  of  jadgw 
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ment  whereby  tlie  mind  discerns  the  place  of  its  Bensations  as 
exifttiug  with  reference  to  eacli  other,  in  diifereiit  ]»;irt8  <if  the 
bf>dy. •  For  we  natuniliy  look  for  the  cniiHe  where  we  niny  have 
found  the  effect.  Hence  we  unhesitatingly  pluce  the  experience 
and  the  occasion  of  the  sensation  of  sijjht  ni  tlie  eye,  those  of  . 
the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  nostrils,  those  of  hearing  in  the  ear, 
and  those  of  touch  in  the  hands  and  in  other  parts  «if  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  We  also  confidently  locate  a  headache  or 
toothache  or  other  internal  pain,  and  ascribe  it  to  some  local 
corporeal  affection. 

_  ^  ,  Anatomical  researches  have  thrown  much  li^jht  on 
Toqs  ■••lion  ua-  this  subject.  ility  show  that  a  certani  class  ot 
'""""■  nerves  are  the  seat  of  those  bodily  affections  which 

produce  sensation.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  all  physicjil  changes 
appear  to  involve  motion,  the  opinion  seems  reasonable  that  mo- 
tion of  some  kind  is  produced  in  the  nerves  by  the  action  of  their 
appropriate  excitants;  and  that  this  motion,  in  some  way,  ia  the 
occasion  of  sensation.  But  nothing  has  ever  been  determined 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  motion,  nor  indeed,  as  to  any  element  of 
that  physical  change  which  must  precede  the  psychical  experi- 
ence. Those  tlieories  which  speak  of  the  movements  of  a  subtle 
iiuid,  of  the  vibration  of  fibres  or  tilamente,  and  of  the  action  of 
molecules,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  scientifiG  conjectures. 
The  general  and  important  fact,  however,  is  beyond  question 
that  the  cause  of  sensation  is  in  the  nerves. 

It  is  also  clear  that  some  physical  body  or  agent 
mo^u^'  *"  ^^^  must  directly  or  indirectly  affect  our  nerves  before 

sensation  can  take  place.  The  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  present  no  exception  to  this  statement,  although  their 
leKs  immedi.-ite,  but  more  noticeable,  objects  may  be  Mt  a  distance. 
The  vibrations  of  light  affect  the  optic  nerve,  and  those  of  a 
BouoriferouM  medium  the  auricular,  before  we  hear  or  see.  This 
truth,  centuries  ago  and  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  was  em- 
phasized by  Deamcritiis;  at  a  time,  too,  when  his  statement 
must  have  appeared  paradoxical.  "All  the  senses,"  said  he, 
"are  but  modifications  of  touch,"  a  statement  which  cannot  be 
accepted  literally,  yet  is  true  in  this  modified  sense,  that  some 
physical  agent  must  actually  alleet  some  nerve  before  any  sen- 
sation can  be  experienced.  If  tliere  be  any  exception  to  the 
law  thus  announced,  it  ia  an  exception  which  confirms  the  rule. 

The  doctrine  that  sensation  is  tlie  result  of  nervous 
Spejcnuuve   diffl-  ^^tion  may  seem  too  simple  and  evident  to  have 

ever  been  the  occasion  of  diflieully.  Yet  perhaps 
no  questions  have  more  perplexed  philoaopliers  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  causal  connection  between  bc^dy  and  soul.  "  Has 
matter  any  power  to  affect  mind?"  "lias  mind  any  power  to 
affect  matter?"  are  inquiries  over  which  able  thinkers  have 
been  sorely  tried.  The  principal  obstacles  which  have  prevented 
many  from  a  percepti(ni  of  the  truth  have  been  two  speculative 
convictions  wnich  nave  prevailed  extensively. 
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Firnt,  it  Itos  been  held  that  material  Med*  eon  come 
rutMmtmantt.  into  contact  only  wilK  nutierial  chjtxi«.    lu  the  wordA 
of  the  aucient  poet, 

"  Taagen  mim  vt  Ungi  niai  oorpna  ntiU*  potest  ma."   <A^^A  ' 

Wa  accept  thtii  utterance  as  probably  tme  in  the  nenao  that 
tnattrr  canttnt  ■■■  rid  in  the  Mann?  w»v  n«  it.  nffiM^tn  other 

matter.     In  tin  a  npirit  i»  intangible.     The  proportiea 

of  rnind,  w)  fur  aa  wti  know  th»m,  are  ho  difTvrcnt  Irorii  thono 
nf  b<H|v,  HO  far  as  we  know  them,  tliat  it  would  be  uureaaonable 
to  Mii|i{'M>«m  that  the  latter  could  affect  the  former  jiifit  a«  it  would 
•  anbfllance  of  ita  own  nature.  If  either  can  operate  on  the 
other  we  muNt  expi-ct  the  reault  to  Ix*  (juite  <lifr<Tent  from  ony 
nflTectinn  pro|H<rly  incident  t^i  the  nature  of  thi<  operating  affent. 
For,  wIriu  two  ohji.'cta  are  diverne  in  charactitr,  tlu-y  are  inc»- 
|Mble,  to  the  extent  of  that  diveraity.  of  l^ein^;  acted  upon  in 
lb«  Name  way.  Tht-reforo  wo  hold  that  matt<'r  cannot  com* 
into  eollinion  with  apirit  us  it  ran  with  other  matter.  We 
wuuld  aa  aocio  cxfK'ct  a  colliaiun  between  the  utmoMphoro  which 
mrroanda  onr  g|i»l»e  and  tht^  light  of  day  which  porvadea  the 
■tinrMpbere.  Spirit  ejinnut  tje  touched,  aa  we  touch  matiTtal 
nhjecta  with  our  handa.  At  the  aaine  time  it  seems  evident 
th  I  '  '        '.  ,d  Ui  a  coii^   '       ''     extent  under  the 

O]  I'oily.     The  •  iig  the  present  life 

d^  -r  the  l»n».'r  may  be  •••mveyed 

nr  <-:irri<*d  ami  impiiMdiii'd  likewiaeu 

If  ttie  b<xly  can  thus  inclose  the  npint,  and  bear  it  wherever 
it  tnay  itjtelf  \k  iHirne,  niay  it  not  nUo  in  othur  wiiya  affect  it« 
iubabitaiit?  Aiid^  indeed,  haa  not  the  common  aciia*;  of  inva 
good  rwuwn  to  oilinn  that  it  d<ies? 

The  second  conviction,  frotn  which  speculative 
ikaBMaA.  d^  "  -iulu-jl,  r<'f«'n«,  n«it  to  the  general 

fi  t  t'l  n  ^'[w•"•lfil'  rharnrf<'ri"ti'»       // 


in  I 

with  inin<i,  a  >■■ 

pii.k   ilwiMt   "Jv..:... 


oiil  of  oxtenmon  'f" 


and,  if  tJiu  soul 

'        '    -vith  the  I-- 

'  ■  and  in\|' 


I  !.l^ 


first  ot  these  •tatementA,  we  think,  may  tte 

■ny  way  y 

»*n'm   iii)t   in.c'ii>_r  or  i»ervB4ii'    aiiv 


lulety 
incoweeireble     We  mej  ooooeive  of  a'* 


I'J 


r 


.iig 

in  aoch  a  way  aa  twt  to  interfere  vrilL  tlic  uccu|iaiui(y 
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of  the  same  space  by  other  substanoes  of  a  coarser  nature;  but 
no  Bubatimce  could  exist  witliout  any  room  at  all.  Not  even 
the  most  insignificant  soul  could  exint  within  a  nmthematiciil 
point.  If,  therefore,  by  an  unexteiided  substance,  we  are  to 
iiiidcrstaiid  one  which  has  no  relations  to  space  save  those  of 
position  only,  then  we  not  merely  admit  that  such  an  object 
could  not  be  afiected  by  material  changes,  but  we  deny  that 
either  the  soul  or  anything  else  is  a  substance  of  this  char- 
acter. In  short  we  reject  the  view  of  Descartes  and  many 
other  learned  men,  that  spirits  do  not  in  any  sense  occupy  space, 
and  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  in  some  subtle  way  per- 
vades and  poseeases  the  sensorj'  system. 

§  17.  While  uttering  this  opinion,  which  we  pre- 
uto'iSay.*'""**'*  ^^"*  rather  as   a   probable  conjecture  than  as  an 

establiohed  doctrine,  we  would  not  be  supposed 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  soul  has  shape  and  parts  like 
those  of  the  body.  For  we  would  regard  the  soul  not  as  a 
coniposite,  but  as  a  simple  substsmce,  endowed  throughout  with 
various  powers.  We  also  think  that  the  soul,  if  not  always 
present,  >»  capable  of  being  instantly  present,  cither  successively 
or  Bimultaneously,  at  ditJerent  points  of  the  sensorium,  as  these 
may  be  uft'ected  by  material  agents;  and  we  believe  that  it 
exercises  in  the  part  nflVeted  that  mode  of  sensation  which 
corresponds  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  nerves  of  that  part. 
Possibly,  however,  in  times  of  quiescence  or  of  sleep  the  soul 
may  be  wholly  in  the  brain. 

This  view,  ttf  the  pervading  presence  of  the  soul, 
2d'llS^u«?r'*^  was  taught  by  Aristotle  and   his  foltnwers,    who 

held  that  the  soul  was  all,  that  is,  with  all  ita 
powers,  in  every  part  of  the  body.  And,  in  the  early  flays  of 
ChriHtianity,  it  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  beliuvers  and 
unbelievers  alike.  The  epistle  to  Diognetus,  an  eloquent  letter, 
probably  written  by  Justni  Martyr,  but  certainly  addressed  by 
some  eminent  Christian  to  an  equally  eminent  pagan  in  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  contains  a  passage  in  which 
the  people  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  world  are  compared  to 
the  soul  as  iidiabiting  the  body,  and,  while  the  passage  tlinmgh- 
out  ie  an  interesting  exhibition  of  piiilusophical  views,  its  open- 
ing words  give  evidence  of  the  general  entertainment  of  the 
opinion  that  the  soul  pervades  tiie  body.  "That,"  says  the 
author,  "  which  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  the  same  are  Christians 
in  the  world.  For  the  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body;  and  Christians  through  all  the  states  of  the  world. 
The  Boul  dwells  indeed  in  the  body,  but  is  not  of  the  body; 
and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not  of  the  world." 
This  natural  judgment  of  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
wa«  injured  by  the  subtleticB  of  theological  disputation,  and 
was  finally  diHpossessed  of  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  scholars 
through  the  intiuence  of  a  great  thijiker.  Itemi  DescarteR, 
while  residing  iu  Holland  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
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*     iith  ccntnry,  discardoJ  t!io  too  arbitrar}'  and  traditions 
I  the  Middle  A;;t'H,  uiwl  biildly  coiihtnicted  for  hittiMi-lfl 
iiLW    »y8tL'iii  Mt'  ductriiic.      For  tliia  rt'iiHoii,   atid   bvcauau    lio 
it>ii;;Ut  liiiriK'Htly    tor  an    ultituat«   and  KutiHtaoUiry   ^vuuiid   uf 
bvln't,  \\v  in  j'lHtly  honored  a*  the  ori^itmtur  ol  modern  philuH- 
o|)hy.     Ititliit.-itced.  however,  |>robnbly  more  than  he  8n{>po««ii, 
by  Hcholttiitic  notioun,  hv  utwertod  thiit  the  i-i*Mi?ncu  of  luattor 
extHusiuii,  utid  thnt  the  eiiaenoe  of  mind  in  thought — that  mattci 
i»  th«.-  extended  uiithinkinf;^  vubMlunce,  and  that  mind   U  tbi 
thinking    unexlendcd    subKtatitre.     ThiH   doctrine   nt   De 
wixm  in«-orporali*d  int«»  the  [>hilow)t>hy  of  Kur(»pe,  and  w«»  fii  ^^ 
tirtiiitained  u«  the   |jropt<r  fippouite  of  mutemilixm;  thoujtfhTi 
r  .ility    i(    iniH    no    nec'eiwmry   rehition    to    thiH    bit^'r   toiiii    «r' 
opinion.     The  infiuenre  of  it  can  Ix?  seen  in  tlie  earlier  teacli 
in^^H  ot  tlm  Scotch  iM^lif»ol.     Dr.  Roid,  writinjf  «)ne  hnndp**!  ywii 
utt«'r  Dewartes.  in  the  eig'hth  cliapter  of  Lis  aecund  eiutay,  ex-J 
priitaMM  himnelf  OH  foiloWH:  "  A  man  aiiyH  ho  feelit  pain  in 
a  particular  {mrt  of  bia  botly—in  his  too,  for  iuaianca.     Now^ 
p  iN'<  i   i>M:r> K  nit  thitt  pain,  Ix'in^  a  MMtwition,  run  only  be 
ti.     -  in   I  '    Immiil^  uik  itn  RulijeL-L,   that  ih,  in  tlie   miniL     Au( 
t  -A   mneh   til)ont  the  place 

t  ;    placed  it  in   the  t'"v  .  .  . 

N^  'n  of  pain  by  itself,  xo\ 

r   -I  ;  aay  with  propriety  ?  tc 

i'  It.    1  I'l  of  it     But  it  ought  to  be 

I  1  u..«t  win  II  "    ,.,..  ,.L;  (»f  pain  in  the  toe,  the  KenwUi 

I  leil  in  our  thought  with  the  cauae  of  it,  which  mallj 

tiie  toe.     The  canae  aiid  the  effect  are  combined  in  uod 
}mpl(*x  notion,  and  tho  AMrn<>  namct  M'>r\')'«  for  UitJi.      It  ia  tl 
II -n,.-'  ■         • '  ■    \  notion.  aiK 

.    i;l  V-     ,  Ht-    (^»| 

>''   until    III    ji  III!   I  .  I   only,  and   '■ 

Then  it  i*  ■ 


III 


nOK.'iiiNV  h 


•tilv  ia  in  the  toe;  and  that  it  woald  be  an  error 


•  •    f  .n  1 1 1 


nltiea  attending  the  Cartaiua  i 


n  of  it.       f 
;  the  Hun 


Hit 


-ndea  I ' '  t  > '  '  I '  I  ■ :  u.  ur  be  a|inM'  i 
aMqiK'kti.'iiH  M  I'lfiy  atidobvic 
I  pnijtnw}  III  takv  of  the  humnti  mind  id  tiie 

||.<    lAiM.i   iki^ila     III  1^  f^^f  I'tiiiif  1 1    u  1 1 II   li     ift  r  I  rit  uri,   ti  i 

'  the  iii»  ■ 

I  d  cone 

II  nl  catW' 

I 


tbv  loUt  uuto  tw  Ui«  1«4  vuL  44  th«  Llttoivut^  he  ovidvutly 
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demns  the  opinion  tliat  \\\fi  soul  mny  pervade  the  body,  "If," 
he  savKi,  "  I  strike  my  h;iinl  against  a  lianl  ohJHct,  I  naturally  say 
tluit  1  feel  pain  in  uiy  hand.  The  philosophical  tnitli  is  that  I 
perceive  the  cause  of  tlie  pain  to  be  applied  to  that  part  of  ray 
Dody.  Tl»e  sensation  itself  I  cannot  refer  in  point  of  place  to 
tlie  hand,  without  coiiceivinji^  the  soul  to  be  spread  over  tlie  body 
by  dittiision."  Descartes  denied  tiiat  body  and  soul  can  iniiuenco 
one  another  in  the  least,  yet  eouid  not  but  assign  the  8i>ul  an 
abode  in  the  body,  lie  supposed  that  the  human  spirit  resided 
ill  the  pineal  fijiand,  a  small  gland  in  the  center  of  tlie  brain;  and 
he  accounteil  for  the  corresjumdetice  of  mental  with  bodily  states 
by  a  peculiar  liypotliesis  which  we  shall  nciticc  hereafter.  Hut 
Bobsequent  philosophers,  who  were  convinced  that  the  soul  was 
directly  intiuenced  by  corporeal  afft-ctious,  souf:;lit  to  explain  this 
mutter  in  a  reasonable  way.  "The  soul,"  said  they,  "may  be 
compared  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  center  of  its  web.  The  mo- 
ment the  least  agitation  is  caused  at  the  extremity  of  this  web, 
the  insect  is  advertised  and  put  upon  the  watch.  Iiv  like  manner 
the  mind,  situated  in  the  brain,  has  a  point  on  which  all  the  nerv- 
ous filaments  converge;  it  is  infnrmed  of  what  pusses  at  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body;  and  forthwith  it  takes  its  measures  ac- 
cordingly. Tbe  body  thus  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  on  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  on  the  bony." 

These  various  statements  of  Descartes  and  of  subsequent 
philosonhers  have  not  been  found  satisfactory.  The  conception 
of  an  absolutely  unextended  substance  contains  within  itself  a 
contradiction  and  cannot  be  accepted.  Heid's  ajssertion  that  we 
do  not  really  judge  the  sensation,  but  otdy  the  cause  of  the  een- 
Batioa,  to  be  in  the  part  affected,  is  not  in  accordance  wtb  fact. 
Stewart's  exclusion  of  certain  metaphysical  questions  from  mental 
science,  is  incapable  of  being  faithfully  carried  out;  and  was 
used  by  himself  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  princi- 
pleu  which  he  nevertheless  assumed  and  asserted.  And,  finally, 
our  perceptions  of  the  place,  size,  distance,  motion,  and  other 
space-attributes  of  material  objects  cannot  well  be  accounted  for 
on  the  Biippusition  that  the  soul  is  an  unextended  substance  in- 
habiting only  a  point,  or  even  on  the  theory  confining  spiritual 
activities  to  the  region  of  the  brain.  Hence  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton, 
though  himself  in  perplexity,  annotates  on  Reid  thus:  "Both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  the  opinion  has  been  held  that  mind 
has  as  much  a  local  presence  in  the  toe  as  in  the  head.  The 
doctrine  long  generally  maintained  was  that,  in  relation  to  the 
body,  the  soul  is  all  in  the  wlii^e  and  all  in  every  part.  On  the 
question  of  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  has  been  marvelously 
perplexed,  I  cannot  enter.  I  shall  only  say  in  general  that  the 
first  condition  of  the  po88il)ility  of  an  immediate  intuitive  or  real 
perception  of  external  tilings,  which  our  consciousness  assures 
ua  that  we  possess,  is  the  immediate  connection  of  the  cognitive 

1)rinciple  with  every  part  of  the  corporeal  orgiinism."  Again 
le  remarks,  "  That  the  pain  is  where  it  is  felt,  is  the  doctrine  of 
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tt>mrnnn  w*nn^.  Wc  only  f<«'!  inamnnch  as  we  Imve  n  body  ninl 
%  ioul;  We  only  fetsl  jmin  in  the  toe  inuHiniirIk  a«  wt»  hav«?  huoIi  a 
tncmbtT,  and  uitiMmtiuli  am  tlio  mind,  or  H<tntient  priiuMnlr,  |M>r- 
mdea  it.  Wo  juNt  as  much  feel  in  tho  toe.  hh  we  tliink  in  the 
hoftd."  Then*!  idoan  nn?  y*!t  more  fully  prfuvnlwl  in  the  "  Mm*. 
phyHicH,"  (l^ect  XXV.)  PreKident  Porter  aluo  doriareB:  **Tlia 
miud  in  pr«.»m.*nt  in  ovcry  pnrt  of  tho  body  no  far  as  to  act  and  l»o 
acted  npon,  and  the  real  oltjei-t  of  ininiediuto  perception  ta  aoma 
part  oi  thr  IkmIv  an  excited  to  ji  Hpvoilii;  Kentvition.  HlMewh«V« 
ne  aay«,  our  "neveral  Bensationi*,  inuHtnuch  as  they  are  cxp«»ri. 
ttliced  by  tho  soul  in  it»  connrntioa  with  the  extended  HenKoniiiu, 
Uittst  l»  indefinitely  but  really  «epnrated  frf>m  ejfi-h  other  by 
dintjincv  and  plaovl"  (Vidu  "lliunan  Intellect/'  §§  lU.  I'JS, 
2(M.) 

Ft  in  an  cwenfinl  jvirt  of  the  view  proaonled  \if 
*■   Hamilton  and  Porter  that  not  merely  tho  fe«lin|( 
bnt  hIho  the  primary  perception  uf  it   takes  ifiaco 
wh»r«  fh"  Kidilv  a<T"<-tiof»  jwr-inn.      At  tlin  name  time,  an  I  rrai- 
d-  ition.  thon)ch  aw  local  an  tho  wvn- 

f.i  >    indelinitv.      It   nuiy   be    nuikod 

HI  poMNiltlti    torn)H  of  inteilectnal  action.     Tbo 

ci'     ,  iiHured  entiinate  of  the  diMtanceM  and  dirrcv 

tionit  '  from  one  another,  and  the  exact  determin** 

tioii  (>!  ;,..    j n  of  feeliogni  v«\\\\  reftrenco   >•>   *'"  j»nrt«  of 

the  Iwjdjr  in  whieh  they  are  tixjMsrienced,  are  jn  wliieh 

follow  upon  the  comparison  or  conBtrninf»  tofrvtmr  ni  tho  plT« 
mary  |>er(H^tionM  of  otir  «on<iiition«;  and  the  formation  of  sue' 
jttdsaMDta  requtrcR  time  and  cxperienco.  TIicmo  ol>«K*rvat'  ~ 
MftEle  na  to  aooonnt  for  a  phenomenon  which  baH  been 
argtimvnt  antnat  the  theory*  of  tho  pcrvuclinK  preaenc«  of 
a«)aL  Tlte  fact  in  imxint^otable  that,  af>er  tbo  amputation  of^ 
limba,  |>«raonN  oxperienco  aenaationa  very  ximilur  to  thiwe  which 
they  liaTe  felt  in  tho  bmlta  prvviouMly  to  tho  amputation;  it  has 
often  bvan  difficult  for  one  to  roalizo  at  fimt  that  he  haa  lo«t  * 
haod  or  loot.  Frcnn  this  aofoe  have  drawn  tbo  infor^noc  that 
— naatinwa  raallj  lake  |Uaoe  in  th«  brain  alone,  and  that  Uiej  am 
«'ri"  '  dly  rvforred  lo  a  '  '  •'■  some  other  part  of  tbo  " 

\\u  i.icta  am  MifBoiei'  ,  liiinod  by  the  (»t:it»»m<'nt 

uor  phmarr  peraeptiooa  of  thu  plaoea  of  oar  aena:! ' 
thoitgfa  naJ  and  tmo,  and  that  tbi-y  iHxoma  deflnr  u 

iadgmenta  i>ai(inff  apon  tb«  >  i   resulta  ol 

Tbe  mind,  while  too  l»dy  ta  yei  .>.,...%  having  iu»ii  ■^..-  ■^  m«<^ 
nodaty  iodgmeuta  and  found  tboro  truatwnrtby,  adnpta  tliom  aa 
mlea  of  eondoaion  in  regard  to  all  Mrnaatioim  of  a  aimilar  cliar^ 
•Otar  whidl  maj  taka  plae*  in  thx  «amc  urouornl  rocrion ;  and  tho 
IwUt  of  ooocIqmo'  '     '   not  easily  laid  aaido.      Wa 

hava  oooveiaiiJ  wi^  ito  aay  that  tho  t«nd<^cy  lo 

arroaaofMJodfniaot  did  not  to  thvir  eaae  remain  very  lonp-,  and 
that  tbaj  aofla  oaroa  to  pafoatTe  the  aenaation  to  be  Incut  e«l  in 
tha  part  of  the  limb  which  they  atill  poaaeMad.    We  can  eaailjr 
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(believe,  however,  that  in  other  instances  this  tendency  may  have 
lasted  for  years.  It  would  seem  that  thi.-  iiiiniodiate,  though  in- 
definite, apprehension  of  the  sensation,  which  takes  place  at  the 
point  where  the  feeling  occurs,  is  the  condition  not  only  of  the 
feubseqnent  constructive  determination  of  the  pcjsition  of  the  sen- 
Bjition,  but  also  of  that  very  tendency  to  error  whicii  has  been 
held  to  militate  against  the  theory  of  a  localized  experience. 


CHAPTER  VI!. 


THE  EFPtCIENOY  PRODUCING  SENSATION. 


§  18.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  the  sixteenth  lecture  of  his  meta- 
physical course,  shows  what  difficulties  have  arisen  in  phik)8ophy 
concerning  the  causal  connection  between  soul  and  uody;  and 

I  confesses  that  he  himself,  having  failed  of  a  satisfactory  solution, 
had  resolved  to  rest  in  a  "contented  ignorance."  Bel'ore  further 
discussion  in  regard  to  this  connection,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
consider  briefly  the  strangp  hypotheses  which  those  were  driven 
ito  adopt,  who,  for  various  reasons,  believed  that  neither  agent 
'can  directly  act  upon  the  other.  A  full  account  of  these  tiieories 
Tnay  be  found  in  the  "  Lectures"  of  Hamilt'Un,  and  in  the  "  Lemons 
de  Philosophie  "  of  Laromiguiere.  Beside  the  ancient  Aristote- 
lian doctrine  of  direct  influence,  which  we  regard  as  the  correct 
view,  three  hypotheses  have  been  devised. 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  hy- 
^piMde   to*,  pothesis  of  the  plastic  medium.     It  is  to  be  traced 
to  Plato,  who  teaches  "  that  the  soul  employs  the 
bo<ly  as  its  instrument ;  l)ut  that  the  energy  or  life  and  sense  of 
^^the  body,  is  the  manifestation  of  a  ditt'erent  substance — of  a  sub- 
^■stance  which  holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existence  between 
^"mind  and  matter."     The  Alexandrian  Platonista  specially  elab- 
orated this  idea;  and,  "in  their  jtsychology,  the  o^os,  or  vehicle 
of  the  soul,  the  medium  through  which  it  is  united  to  the  body, 
is  a  prominent  and  distiiu-tive  principie."    St,  Augustine  inclined 
to  this  view;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  eminent  modern 
philosophers. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  of  occasional  causes. 

IOooHioiui  eaoaoa.  By  an  occasional  cause  is  meant  a  cause  which  is 
only  the  occasion  of  some  eft'ect,  and  which  does 
not  contribute  at  all  to  the  efficiency  producing  the  effect 
This  theory  is  also  named  the  hypothesis  of  divine  assistance, 
because  God  is  regarded  as  the  real  causiil  agent  between  mind 
and  body.  According  to  this  view,  "  the  brain,  does  not  act  im- 
mediately and  really  upon  the  soul;  the  soul  liiw  no  direct  cog- 
nizance of  any  modification  of  the  brain:  this  is  impossible.  God 
Himself,  by  a  law  which  He  has  established,  when  movemeuta 
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aro  il  •  \  in  the  bniin,  prorlnrea  analngnnii  b'  'in*] 

in  tho  iin  miitd     In  like  tnnnin'r,  in  rune  the  i  n*  *j 

Viilition  to  move  the  arm,  thig  volition  of  itself  would  be  iu« 
ciUcneioiM;  but  Ciod,  iu  virtue  nf  \.\w  tuime  law,  uiiusen  thn  an-l 
nweriug  motion  in  the  limb.  Tho  l»(|y,  thcrpfore,  i«  not  tlisj 
nwl  canitc  of  tint  mcntnl  mrMlitiratiotiN;  nor  tlm  mind  the  reiUl 
oauiie  of  the  bodily  movementn."  This  doctrine  wa«  first  a(l><4 
vrx-iifiHi  by  Malvbrnnohti  und  olhtr  fnlloweri)  t)t'  DeMoarlftM;  L)r. 
Keid  iacliuod  to  it,  and  it  was  maintained  by  Pi-of,  StewarL 

'riiu  third  hy]M)tlift«iK,  which  X's  the  uiOHt  curioiM  of 
i^.^^wtobu«h»d  ^1^   jg   jijj^j^   qJ-  prLHlet«rmincd    harmony.     It  wui 

orif^inntiMl  by  I^-ibiiit%.     According  lu  it  Mini  And] 
body  hav«  oo  cummunica^ttou,  nu  mutual  intluutiee.     "Tho  aoul 
pawn^ii  from  one  Mtntu  to  Mnoihisr  by  virtue  of  ita  own  nature. 
Thn  body  executes  the  Bcrien  of  its  movomcnta  without  any  par- 
ticipittion  or  interference  of  the  (*<>ul  in  these.     The  «f>nl  unci 
bixiy  are  like  two  clocka,  ac^curntely  regulated,  which  point  toj 
iMuiv  hour  and  minute,  althoiigli  th<^  tipriuc  which  mo« 
one  i«  not  tlwit  which  moves  the  other.     Tins  harmony  wa«i 
tabliithi'd    h<1.  iif   thi*  creation  of  man,  antl   hence  iH  called  tbtt' 
pre-«'^  !  or  predetermined  harmony." 

Wr      _,     :  t.i  all  tli,  *•  (heoricN  that  lliey  are  mere  hypotb«w« 
deviard  to  m<-'  »   .  \  which  originates  in  mifltak«n  views, 

Mnd  that  t*    -  i<  .wi<t  nf  aupfiort  luive  «uch  aa  can  be  found 

from  Ihcit  ti»r  that  emi.     We  can  find  no  evidence  of  uij 

til    '  .    '.     '     w  lM.<.tween  noid  and  body,  or  of  mxiy 

d  ir-«  nenaationH  and  carry  out  volitions, 

or  ot  that  luaiVLiutu  torcHirdained  corri'Hpondence  between  cor> 
poTMl  clwngea  and  the  life  of  the  aoid.  On  the  contrary,  lioth 
oar  nataral  convictiona  and  our  critical  olMcrvatiuuti  iudicat« 
tliAf  we  aitii'illv  nr..  iiifltii.nced  by  artVctionii  of  Hie  Lody.     The 


tie*  and 
oaiUMM  ol 
and  we  II. 
aationn  Ih4;rvfur«  •> 
ami  things  afleoti 
wrtght,  liardneM. 
dactng  effecta  corii 


to  antece<lent«  imni 
■  t   >t'ry  conceptionii  of  th 


j 'recent, 
'■  ijuali* 
f  matter  are  emM'ntially  coi  ot  tJio - 

■«  of  wflMtioin  as  ndatcKl  to  liiuse  ciFecta; 
rib«  cSoienoj  to  th«««  cana«a.     Our  auo*, 
ve«l  as  really  rt»*":  ■    m  IIm 

■••dy.     When  w<-  a  stiiDi 

-A,  and  coldness,  am  real  catlsaa 
..  i.ag  to  th«-'>>  i"  ""      All  thiM  wt»  RrnilT 
bsliero,  till  w«  may  bars  b«ooroe  c<  i  ical 

subtlety.     Let  ua  remember  that  dtiii-  >  lavo 

r**«uUr<I  •imply  from  an   nndiM  and  <  ;   of 

inind  and  matter,  of  aoul  and  body.  ■  ivni  m  nan 

and  w«  Mhall  have  no  troubU  in  ■'  I'-ndiings 

i  v^r  aa  to  I  <l  influojtooii' 

ll>i-  '« '     >    -  befors  ns  one  of  tbose  fireqaently  r^ 

ciirnti-     >-  "  If  hsst  philosophy  is  femd  IB 

with  ttie  ordinary  cunviotiuua  uf  mankind. 
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§  19.  Accepting  the  view  that  sensations  are  im- 
ThrpopoMibiethB-  jjjydiati^jy  occiiaidtied  by  corporeal   affeetioiis,  we 
hdve  yet  to  chooBe  between  several   theories  re- 
specting the  effiiiieiicy  producing  eeiisation. 

First,  it  has  been  tunght  tliut  the  power  producing  sensation 
ia  exercised  wholly  by  the  body  and  that  the  sovl  is  vholhj  pns- 
iMive.  When  lightning  tears  open  the  roof  of  some  building,  or  the 
electric  spark  pierces  the  paper  subjected  to  it*  paHHage,  the  roof 
or  the  paper  does  not  actively  contribute  to  tlie  jvsnlt.  A  stone 
flung  into  the  air  does  not  originate  any  of  the  iorce  l)y  which 
it  is  propelled;  it  is  entirely  recipient  and  devoiil  of  exertion. 
So  the  soul  might  be  conisiidt.n'ed  wholly  passive  in  sen«;ition;  it 
might  be  likened  to  a  placid  lifeless  pool  whose  rippling  motions 
are  made  by  the  breezes  only. 

A'jain.  it  has  been  contended  that  the  (ffiaennj  producing  sen- 
sation resides  wlidhj  in  the  soul,  and  does  not  rise  at  all  tVoni  the 
aflTections  of  our  sensory  system.  When  a  child  becomes  in- 
terested in  some  pretty  toy  and  seeks  it,  the  toy  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  eihcient  cause  of  the  excitement  of  the  child's 
desires.  These,  indeed,  without  the  view  of  the  t(iv.  could  not 
have  been  formed  and  exercised;  but  the  whole  power  in  the 
case  belongs  to  the  infantile  soul  itself.  As,  then-fore,  the  in- 
tellect unci  tiie  niotivities  of  man  act  with  uu  efficiency  inde- 
pendent of  their  <)bjects,  so,  it  is  argued,  the  power  of  sense  acta 
without  any  external  stimulus  and  simply  on  the  occasion  of 
changes  in  tlie  nerves, 

Finaihf,  it  may  be  conjecture*!  that  the  effkienaj  prodncinff 
sensation  belongs  partly  to  the  IxkIij  and  partltj  to  the  mind. 
When  a  blow  discharges  a  percussion  cap  the  effect  depends 
on  the  detonating  powder  quite  as  much  as  on  the  forr-e  of 
the  l)low.  So,  when  a  vessel  of  water  at  a  low  temperature 
antl  perfectly  still,  is  shaken  a  little,  it  immediately  turns  to  ice; 
and  when  certain  solutions  are  mingled,  tliey  effervesce  and  form 
new  compounds.  In  these  cases  the  shaking  and  the  mingling 
do  not  ])roduce  the  effect  so  much  as  other  causes  which  tlieso 
bring  into  play.  The  question,  therefore,  suggests  itself,  whether 
utir  «enKuUou.s,  even  Unnigh  t-lhciently  caused  i)y  U<dily  atlWutions, 
are  not  also  due  partly  to  the  active  power  of  the  soul. 
L    «.  .    .  Of  these  theories  we  prefer  the  last.     We  incline 

e»(!iiaiiiionutwo-  to  the  opinion  that  the  fffi-ient  cofw  of  sen-mfwit  doi-a 
'^  not  belong  exclusively  either  to  the  body  or  to  the 

mind,  but  is  a  combination,  partly  physiml,  partly  innritnal.  The 
motion  of  the  bow  of  the  violin  produces  that  oi'  the  string,  yet 
only  in  part:  the  tightness  and  elasticity  of  the  string  c<»Mtri- 
bule.  So  nervous  changes  affect  the  mind,  while  yet  this  affVir- 
tion  is  not  purely  passive,  but  results  also  in  part  from  a  power 
of  action  belonging  to  the  soul  itself 

Tliat  sensation  is  truly  caused  by  physical  changes 

■ndphylteii""**  is  implied  in  those  natural  jiidgtm-nis  wliicli  men 

contiinially  make.      We  sny   that  the  wiiii|   in,ike8 

UB  cold,  that  the  Hre  warms  us,   that  sound  aU'ects  our  ears, 
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iiccnt  our  DOBtrilB,  li^bt  our  eyee,  and  so  forth.  Thus  we  refer 
tlivou  fet^liii)^  t(i  vitHoUM  plivKit^il  ruiineiii  wliich  a«.'t  uiK»ii  uitr 
bodilv  framo,  and  wyow  our  A<iitU  an  itihubitin^  the  body.  We 
aitu*  ti)iiki>  nil  iiti}x>rtaiit  dixtiiuition  iK-twc-on  what  18  merely  wa 
uhject  uf  >  ;.  uitd  what  in  a  caums  ot  ReuKatioii.     In  eoff- 

ailinn  th**  ■.    and   it*  m.i:Hiitiiin   nr«   n-j;unl«;cl  lui  wholly 

mental;  iu  Henaatiuii,  the  prominent  efiiciency  presented  iu  por« 
oeptjvu  thoiiglil  IM  phyHiL'4il.  And  thcHtt  natnral  juilgnitintu  ac- 
cord with  critical  inquiry.  A  acrutiuy  ui'  the  conditioua  ofsen* 
■UioD  ciuily  pnxluccM  insluncvH  in  which  no  otlivr  autecedoiii 
can  be  fuuud  limn  «<>in«)  aStiction  oC  thu  nervuua  ayatem.  Mor»> 
over,  tlifi  rvwiin-hcM  of  anatomy  and  HiirptTy  >ihow,  t«  a  detnoti- 
»tnttion,  ou  what  brancheM  and  hlainenta  of  the  HcuMory  nyateiu 
our  Unlily  fvf lin;^  iu.'vcrully  dejwnd.  In  nhort,  no  fact  ol  phy»- 
ioai  wieuce  ia  more  oertAin  than  thia,  which  btdonji^  to  mental 
■uianoo  also,  liiat  aensutiua  ruaulta  from  uu  vxcitvmtsnt  uf  llta 
nervea. 

At  th«  Mimo  limo  anme  conaiderationa  Biipport  tlio  bvliaf  tb*t 
Um  aoul  1*  not  wholly  panxive  iu  aeuaatiuu,  i>ut  that  it  exerctaea 
■n  aficiimcy  of  ita  own. 

_  _^  _  _  Thia   ia   auggected  by  the  analogy  of  our  other 

LjJJjiJSJ**^'**  jwychical  opeimtiona.  Iu  thought,  acnuibilify,  do- 
2^^r"'JJ*  "'''•'  *"d  action,  man  ia  conmnoua  of  k^  ty. 

mptmrn^.  Ill*  pcrrtfivtM  that  each  of  theae  modi  li- 

enoe  baa  no cauMoiantooodcnta  other  than  p<iv  i<  >l, 
aod  can  be  aaoribed  to  no  ffn.i.-i..  y  other  than  tliat  l^I  u^ 
to  the  aoui  itaeIC      Uu  ther>  irtla  them  at  ooni  i  a 

■pnn)(  witliin.  Extonial  olij>  <  im  may  interrupt  and  hkmiOv  liio 
current  of  mental  lit<i,  but  they  are  not  neoeaaary  t4:i  ita  uon* 
tinuance.  The  aoul,  ouoo  arouaed  to  action,  livea  on  with  nn  ac- 
tivitr  [M^rpetual  and  inberenL  Mon.Miv<.T,  altli<mKh  during  man'a 
e.1  .iatenoa  bia  payehical  ex{H.'rit-tice  ha>4  boon  made  dn- 

p<  II  budily  oonditinna,  tbere  ia  no  evidence  that  it  ori)^* 

natea  trom  then.  On  the  contrary,  oaaily  diatin>pii«hin((  the 
apintUAl  activiticfl,  of  which  be  ia  conauioua,  front  all  phyaioal 
plienomi'na,  man  intuitively  reco/rnizea  these  activitiea  anti  their 
(Kiwent  a«  livtonicing  not  to  bia  iMMly,  but  to  a  aultatance  i»tber 
than  hia  ImhIv.  that  ia,  to  bia  true  aelf,  or  atiirit;  and  h«i,  aa  we 
have  teid,  he  rtr>ce(^U  th»  ih>uI  oa  milf  artire,  becauao  the  greater 
•ad  eaeefitial  {Mrt  of  itn  •'xitoni'nce,  howevar  dep^^nd^nt  upuo 


oorpivael  oooif 
but  firoai  the  *■ 
may  be  tbua  I  ( 
luK  aeoaation,  i... 

UmI,  from  Um  anura  osv 

1%-  .1  - 

taBMna^aM    ' 

auiiiii 
Ibe  aaoM  ceaaiml  c 


d  to  origiualB,  i  tbem, 

•  very  other  payc  I  <  .    ricuce 

of  aotne  inward  power,  may 

...<.fad  aa  resulting,  in  {lart  at 

ly? 

we  are  led,  ebKs  by  the  follow. 

When  ooe  Bitbataikoe  Acta  on 

' .  paaaivr.  '"        "  ■  t  ia  uf 

.  »n  by  wl  auovU. 


Una  aiuoe.  Air  csa(b|4«,  auiiuug  aui*Ut«r,  tranauula  lU  uwu  mo* 
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tion  and  nothing  more.  But  ivlien  the  effect  la  of  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar character,  ice  find  the  txmse  jmrlly  abio  in  the  .sulmfanre  a/- 
fecled.  The  ("auHe  of  the  explosion  of  the  percussion  f;i)>  is  found 
more  in  the  detonating  powder  than  in  the  blow;  and  the  nt;\v 
coniiioiind  from  n)ixed  uiiidK  results  more  from  chemical  aflini- 
ties  lliiiii  from  the  commingling.  Now  the  nature  of  sensntiou, 
like  that  of  our  other  psyoliical  experiences,  is  revealed  to  us 
through  conBciousness,  without  which  power  we  could  not  have 
tlie  remotest  conception  of  spiritual  things;  and  we  know  that 
sensation  is  something  extremely  dissimilar  to  physical  changes 
of  any  kind;  so  much  so  that  we  can  scarcely  compare  it  with 
them  in  any  way.  What  likeness  does  any  material  process 
bear  to  the  pain  of  toothache  or  of  rheutnatism  ?  Ana  what 
chemical  or  mechanical  operation  can  be  compared  to  tlie  mitis- 
faction  of  hunger  or  the  gratification  of  taste?  Sometimes  we 
describe  a  sensation  by  mentioning  the  physical  action  by  which 
it  may  be  produced, — as  for  example,  the  Bens»»tion  of  being 
Btruuk  or  cut  or  burned — but  we  easily  distiuguiKh  the  outward 
action  and  the  inward  experience  as  being  very  different.  Some 
generic  likeness,  perhaps,  can  be  found  in  sensations  to  other 
and  higher  i'eelings  with  which  pain  and  pleasure  are  also 
specially  connected,  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  tear,  love,  hatred; 
but  we  can  discover  no  resemblance  in  them  to  any  physical 
phenomena.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  sense  is  not  merely  a  capacity,  but  a  capability;  and  that 
the  mind,  the  substance  in  which  sense  inheres,  itself  cou- 
tributes  to  the  efficiency  producing  sensation. 
u  BootTiie  of  F'"*illji  trie  activity  of  the  soul  in  sensation  is  sug- 
e--»<»in  reaetiooii  gestod  by  Certain  reacti<m8  of  mental  upon  {»hy8- 
'■  ical  life,  which  result  in  bodil}'  feelings  more  or  less 
defined.  In  certHin  exceptional  case.s,  which  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, sensations  seem  to  originate  from  psychical  efficiency, 
no  external  excitant  being  present.  For  example,  purely  intel- 
lectual feelings,  that  is,  those  emotions  which  result  from  thought 
and  which  are  not  the  consequence  of  bodily  changes,  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  sensatioiis.  Surprise  causes  a  startling 
Beusation;  disappointment  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  breast;  and 
fear  produces  cliilliness.  In  short  corporeal  feelings  generally 
attend  any  violent  mental  disturbance.  Here  it  may  be  objecteti 
that  in  such  cases  sensation  is  not  directly  produced  by  psychical 
efficiency,  but  only  indirectly  and  througn  an  alfection  of  the 
nervea  Possibly  this  may  be  so;  though  such  instances  certainly 
evince  that  the  "soul  can  act  on  the  sensorium  as  well  as  the 
sensoriura  on  the  sotd.  It  may  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
mark that  imaginative  ideas  in  dreaming,  and  even  in  wakeful 
hours,  sometimes  cause  sensations,  as  if  some  reality  had  t^iken 
place;  and  the  sens^itions  thus  excited  seem  also  to  produce  nerv- 
ous changes  such  as  at  other  times  produce  them.  The  order  of 
causation  appears  to  be  reversed.  Instead  of  nervous  change, 
leutiou,  thought,  we  have  thought,  seusatiou,  uervous  change. 
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In  (lrf(itTi«  'Hy,  our  ^  '  hh  ofli^n  Appear  to  be  mora 

tliuii  imri  ■■■x^;  wf  •  c,  tlioii^li  in  I'ooble  tnMMUra, 

tli*^  piitiiM  iiiiil  !  n-ul  liti;-     Mow  often,  too,  we  meet 

with  tIjttBe  will  tliey  have  heiird  th«  vniccn  or  aoen 

Ujc  f*c««n,  of«l>Hent  Irumdi*,  th«Mni»elvei*  <;r<5atii»p  what  they  hear 
or  «ee!  Various  cxperimenta  may  illuetrate  this  powtT  of  the 
mind  t»  ariginaU.>  itn  uwn  HrnsnIionM.  For  exam|ik>,  should  a 
sharp  upi'dlu  l>c  directed  tuwardH  tlu*  middle  of  one's  tbrchi'ad,  end 
lulvanoed  Ktfailily,  n  ningular  ft-oling  in  (^•xpt'riem^d,  at  least  lyr 
nervoyg  people,  at  the  place  where  the  point  of  the  nccdU»  te 
exjMfctod.  Tliii<  niimt  rcmjlt  from  the  mind  k  owii  aftivity.  Morc« 
owr,  the  i*oiil  when  H}MM-ial1v  inteivHted  uppeara  to  haru  the 
power  of  adding  t<i  the  natural  kcet>ni-HH  of  any  HenHe.  When  we 
liNten  or  guze.  or  even  tonoli,  taate,  or  Hmell  utlrntivdy,  uhw 
delicacy  ii  given  to  th«  organ.  It  ia  lutid  to  l>e  innervateU;  and 
thin  innervation  in  probahly  an  incream  of  that  efli<;ioniiy  which 
th«  Noul  exereiMHi  in  wMiMation  and  i»  itiniilar  to  the  increaae 
which  «pe<.-ial  intoruat  and  effort  produce  in  the  energy  of  any 
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tiis'rf  "Pwyeh  "partii.  ebap.  vii.)  traitiBratnthcfBet 

dnce  oenaation,  though  of  eoorae 

no.     He  aaya,  "  Idena  do,  in  aome 

iiionn     Nfreral   inatancee  occur  in  my  own 

,..f  »liM4fe  of  aeeing  a  alato  rubbiul  with  a  dnr 

iig  through  me  the  aaino  cold  thrill 

i  iM;iiiBiiy   acno^  il  lirixtUCOa. 
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CWntBEATJaM  OK  MATHniAIJKM. 


^^  f  iO.  The  doctrine  which  m 
■M^rfly  mat*.  oiMtrie*  of  mattrr,  ia  called  < 
"""^  rally,  thoug'h  not  neci-^wa; 

{d*e  of  A  matronal  ovifpn  of  the  aonl. 
ri  .-etitury, 

a>-  >rid  maii^ 


,1 -irit  only  a  refined 

•*tn.     It  ia  nata- 

.wted  with  the 

iM,   thn  •■niiiient 

I   ta 

in 

wril  a»  ot  coriNirval,  bcitt;.: 

ttifn'furi*  called  Trwlui  i.>!ii-i«. 

r  hingnag«.      It  mnlt^ira  ih»C 

1.     Miut  to  have  onm»'  '•••"  -xial- 

■  led  into  wrong  cot  of 

that  the  Almigiity.  aiioiiii  jii<  no 

it  of  ftiattrr  iimtrad   of  trri'Aling 


•pint,  eiMl  lii*t  tiiia  |»ff«MiucUuu  luighl  bu  tb«  ttml  work 
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of  the  completed  bodily  organizatinn.  We  ahall  nnt  question 
the  abstract  possibility  of  tlie.se  thiii'jH.  But  we  hnld  also  that 
this  power  of  spirit-production  woulil  be  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  any  known  material  potency,  or  combination  of 
potencies,  and  that  the  andloijij  of  nature  icould  Le  ontraijcif,  >/  snck 
an  energy  tiere  hKlyed  in  »w:h  an  agent.  The  power  in  question 
wotild  be  80  utterly  diverse  i'rom  any  force  or  tendency  ever  per- 
ceived to  exist  in  matter  that  oidy  the  strongest  evidence  could 
enable  us  to  believe  in  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  souls  are  immediately  created  by  a 
supra-material  and  divine  power,  acting  in  connection  with  mat- 
ter, bnt  according  to  hiws  of  its  own.  We  therefore  do  not  ac- 
cept the  view  of  Tertullian,  bnt  we  do  not  condemn  it  as  materi- 
alism. For  this  latter  doctrine  does  not  provide  for  any  super- 
natural transmutation  of  matter  into  spirit;  it  makes  spirit  merely 
a  retined  8j>ecies  of  matter. 

M»tcri»uiim<i6-   ^^'^  C-Hsentiol  poxixt  m  materialism  is  that  sensnfitm, 
ttned.  cotebroi-  thought,  and  sjjirituul  expn'inice  generally,  result  si m- 
"^  J^y  ff'om  the  oppralion  of  physiccd  agents  as  such — 

or  as  acting  in  obedience  to  tleir  own  projier  laws.  This  idea  has 
been  expressed  sometimes  by  comparing  psychical  operations 
to  those  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  which  take 
place  during  chemical  and  vital  processes.  In  other  words, 
materialism  teaches,  not  merely  that  spirit  is  extended  and  has 
other  attrilnites  in  common  with  matter;  not  merely  even  that 
spirit  has  all  the  essential  attributes  of  matter,  although  no  one 
save  a  materialiKt  would  say  this;  but  also,  and  espucially,  tliat 
the  life  of  spirit  is  purely  a  development  of  material  forces. 

The  modern  adherents  of  this  doctrine  have  frequently  been 
styled  Cerebralists,  because  tliey  derive  psychical  phenomena 
from  certain  supposed  qualities  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Au- 
f^uste  Comte,  the  chief  principle  of  whose  "Positive  Philosophy" 
18  to  distrust  and  conternii  all  facts  save  the  physical  and  tangi- 
ble, and  to  find  in  these  an  explanation  of  all  phenomena,  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  this  school,  .\ccording  to  him, 
"The  positive  theory  of  the  intellectual  and  aifectioruil  i'unctions 

is  simply  a  prolongation  of  animal  physiology, 

from  which  it  differs  far  less  than  this  last  difl'ers  from  simple 
organic  or  vegetable  physiology"  ("Phil.  Pos."  Lect.  XLv.). 
Ilerljcrt  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain  are  Engli.sli  psychologists, 
and  Proffssors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  Elnglish  scientific  writers, 
who,  with  some  modifications  of  thought  and  phraseology,  have 
ideas  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Comte. 

We  remark,  further,  that  the  qwstion  presented  Jyy  materialism 
is  not  idcnliral  tntk  tlie  question  whether  the  soul  ami  the  hxly  are 
two  distinct  existences.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  bo  easily 
Bettled.  In  every  act  of  sense-perception  the  ego,  or  self,  or 
soul,  intuitively  distinguishes  from  itself  the  non-ego,  or  body, 
whose  affections  are  the  cause  of  our  sensations.  So  also  the 
ego  immediately  refers  spiritual  activities  and  powers  to  itself. 
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•ml  mnim  alTectiny  operatioiu  and  powen  to  the  n<>^"  "^'^  Thoa 
mol  and  bodjr  ar«  at  oncv  diMtiiifniuilKMi  and  cliar^  But 

lh«  italementof  these  facti^  although  they  have  au  uiijitjrtani 
baariof^  <io  the  argtuaaot,  ia  not  the  proper  oppodte  of  tbo 
natetialiatic  theory.  For  one  may  allow  the  dwtitict  exiataooa 
of  eool  and  of  boay,  and  yet  sripio  tlmt  the  aouI  ia  a  prrxiuci 
of  aoiDe  corporeal  fnnrtidu.  Thoae  who  sar  thnt  the  brain 
prodoom  mind  joct  a«  the  Urrr  produoea  bile,  Uiight  nay  that, 
a*  the  bile  it  unt  the  li%*er,  ao  the  mind  in  not  thv  bniiu.  Tlie 
uaeaitott  tbervliure  reoiaiua,  In  nut  tho  kouI  an  off^prinf;  of  the 
uudy?  For  example,  may  it  not  be  some  subtle,  active  fluid 
wctwl>d  by  the  nerrooa  avatvm;  and  miiy  not  ita  ezpeneuoea 
teUtt  uoveBMiita  of  thU  flaid  ? 

_^  Wo  rqvct  alt  mich  f«rrni«  nf  belief,  f<>r  ''      "  ''owin* 

|jy*7i  **  "^  raaatiua     In  the  firnt  place,  thout^h  <•_  \naML 

aameitijy  Im  p/iHotxiphiou  »ptruUttont,  nmlariaiitm  hoM 
«imtif»  Ami  amdemitm  oy  ll$e  rumwun  nt'iut — Uioi  is,  the  praetieat, 
$pimiatmMM  rtamm — */  nvmkirul.  Men  in  general  do  not  inquire 
whether,  ur  how  far,  mind  and  matter  have  a  cuiuinunity  of 
Batata;  (It  whether  roatt«r  \to  the  only  extended  BiilMtanco  itr 
nol;  wheilier  mind  i«  cajiablo  <•(  beiuj;  indoMcd  in  liinits  like 
tba  body;  wliMbor  mobility  and  mutiou  niny  t>e  atfirmed  alike 
of  I     •'  1  •luh  qiieatious.      but  they  do  hold  that 

nia!  .  iM'iilly,  pMuTit:ally,  dillerent     So  fnr  aa 

wo  oati   Umrti,    i  I",  certaudy  no  eivili/.ed   pei  -a 

beli^'vcd  lliat  tl.  f<irnply  a  iiiutcrial  prcnluct.      I  td 

din'  h  nitin  moke  l>etween  flpirit  and  matter  pmbabi^ 

»li>  ..,..;.l..r. ,]  M)  simple  Olid  immediate  n»  thnt  pn>- 

uui I  '  liey  make  bet wit-n  tlie  mitd  and  the  Unly. 

'*  '   «tf  conKiilcmble  tliuught,  and,  in  thM 

•il  til  that  U-liff  in  the  tinit'onnity  of 

■  luiiin  natnnilly  Inmicd 

iiiy  inntinx'1'"  <if  actual 

iiii  •<«  »M   uiiinkuid  are  coni"!  'd   in- 

tiiii  1  with  wpiritual  and  witii  'I   ob> 

jvula,  and  Willi  each  a«  then  objeeta  really  exist,  tti   i'  it 

aa  til  a  railical  di%'cr*ity  of  nature  ia  not  to  U-  <•»!.    n,       ..^..:.y. 

In  th«  next  place,  ll»  fori  Oial  ^     ,        ■'/  titi/r*,  ai 

iTpWit^y^  luati  tltirimff  tMtm'a  arwmut  ttf  '  ' '/  om»- 

irnffi'r  ^  '*''  '^'^'""'*^  «•  |i*|^nroJ,  ilow  » -^  »nmer 

ariaimak  /mm  Urn  iaMar,  or  thai  Utcu  «ome 

<>i'iM  >irf  aolare  mu  ph^mral  flmmemnn.     A  pvid  i  <  Kuf. 

l«IP«a  of  warmth  are  th^^  t 

riMi^oa  that  aoootml,  idanti  h 

tim  iiaeper  and  bta  nrptiac     So,  atter  man  perceive  I iir>  intin  it.- 

onnnavtioii  %»(  anul  and  bmly,  and  the  dopeadeitce  uf  Hiiiiiiiui.! 

aativiiv  on  the  uao  <«f  oorvbral  organi,  the  diatinclion  la  w>«>n 

inad«  t-^'"- thv  onnscjoisi*  -  -  -  '.  no  tl»e  one  hand,  and  the 

phyaicii  >  >na  of  hia  a>  i  the  other.     'Ihev  M-e  that 

UM  ftgvni  may  hav«  aa  ongui  axui  an  exialeiMM  ittdapeodupt 
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of  the  conditions  to  which  his  life  is  enlijected;  and  they  con- 
demn the  iilentification  of  the  psychiciil  with  the  physioal  as 
an  nndue,  and  even  as  an  unreasonable,  aasnmption.  For  whun, 
in  any  f"«fi,  some  needful  antecedent  of  a  phenomenon  seems 
unfit  or  inadequate  for  its  production,  we  nalnrally  say  tliat  it 
is  only  a  condition  and  not  the  esHential  cause  of  the  phenf)inonnn 
in  question.  How  euKily,  on  this  principle,  we  distinguisli  be- 
tween any  sensation  anci  the  aflcction  of  the  sensoriuni  on  which 
it  may  depend;  for  example,  between  toothache  and  the  irritation 
of  the  dental  nerve !  In  the  same  way  we  distinguish  between 
the  whole  nervous  system  and  tiie  soul  dwelling  within  it. 
The  belief  In  im-  '^'l''*' j""lgnii-i't  of  commou  seuse,  which  affirms  the 
niaieruiity  nil  In-  Unfitness  of  the  physical  to  produce  tlie  psychical, 
uo  Toju  gmcDt.  ^^  already  intimated,  seems  really  to  be  «n  induc- 
tive oyndmion  curuxmiwj  the  general  charader  of  matcricd  agenfs 
ami  (heir  operations.  Setting  aside  points  of  philosophical  dis- 
putation, we  may  say  that  the  conception  of  matter,  as  com- 
monly and  correctly  entertained,  includes  those  substances  gen- 
erally, or  that  part  of  eubHtantial  being,  whose  nature  and 
operations  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  sense-per- 
ception, and  through  inquiries  essentially  dependent  on  this 
power;  while  spirit  is  that  part  of  substantial  being  whose  char- 
acter and  pheiunuena  are  perceived  in  the  exercise  of  conscious- 
ness, and  by  means  of  investigations  dependent  thereuptm.  W© 
believe,  too,  that  any  more  complete  and  satisfactory  deHuitions 
of  these  two  substances  must  be  worked  out  within  the  lines  of 
thought  indicated  by  these  broad  characterizations;  which,  how- 
ever, aresutKcient  for  our  jiresent  purpose.  AVe  shituld  also  add 
that  while  matter,  not  mind,  is  the  immediate  object  of  sense-Cog- 
nitions, and  while  mind,  not  matter,  is  the  immediate  object  of  con- 
sciousness, ex])erience  enables  us  to  use  each  of  these  powers  of 
perception  in  the  service  of  inquiries  dependent  primarily  on  tho 
other.  Thus  the  sight  of  an  improved  countiy,  through  an  ex- 
ercise of  sense-perception,  witnesses  the  industry  ami  intelli- 
gence of  the  inhabitants;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  sense  of  exhilar- 
ation attested  by  consciousness  may  indicate  a  salubrious  ami 
invigorating  atmosphere. 

Now,  if  our  knowledge  and  conception  of  matter  and  its 
qualities  be  formed  as  we  have  stated,  the  materialistic  contro- 
versy  may  be  made  to  assume  a  definite  shape.  If  matter  be 
defined  as  the  substance  whose  existence  and  aftrilaitea  are 
known  in  tlie  cognitions  of  sense,  then  the  question  for  deter- 
mination is,  "Can  the  production  of  spirit  and  its  activities  be 
accounted  for  by  any  powers  of  matter  similar  to  those  discov- 
ered by  sense-perception  and  physical  investigation?"  The 
question,  thus  stated,  leads  to  a  negative  answer;  fur  physical 
investigation — the  examination  of  material  {u-ojierties  ami  pow- 
ers— can  discover  nn  pheimmenfin  in  natme  similar  to  tloit  nro 
duction  of  psychical  life  which  has  been  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  braio.     We  find  in  matter  strict,  but  blind,  obedience  to 
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tlio  laws  of  its  nwm  constitntion,  and  look  in  vuin  for  ony  d.  v^.L 
opiiM^Dt  oi  metitnl  lilt!.  Murfov<^r,  actiiii^  on  tite  rational  im 
tion  that  micli  life,  if  it  oxiated,  woula  certjiiuly  inttni!i«i  i 
in  Ronu*  wiiy,  wt*  tuke  tht>  uliHcitre  i>i'  nmnid'Htiition  an  a  nati 
tory  proof  ol'  the  non-cxiHtonco  of  the  p»ycliicul  aclivily. 
thr!»,  no  niat^riul  coinliinafion  in  ever  known  to  produce  Rpiritiui 
life  or  Slight  siive  pliynifnl  clianj^eR,  is  it  prulM«l>l«.i  that  tlit?  curo«; 
brum,  a  ImmIv  romj>o!*<'d  of  ooinrnon  aM<l  wolUknown  eleroent 
Bhonld  It*.' tlinn  en<low«d  ?     Tlio  pivH««^L'  from  the  ordirmrjri 

phv«ii'.jil  op'rrutionfl  of  tnattt^r  to  thiH  extraordinary'  and  p^y 

caf  activity  i«  a  step  which  the  tnitid  rufiui;*)  to  tul(o.     It  woaI<| 
bu  eAJ«ii*r  to  acvfpt  th<t  dnctrinn  of  tht>  alchomiHts  that   luiaal 
mi'tiilfi  may  l»e  converted  int<)  Rold,  than  to  buht'v*!  titat  any  kin*;* 
of  mnttt*r  ia  uipaltlo  of  the  produutiim  of  Mjtirit  and  > 
ena.     So  far  bm  can  b«  aocn,  matter,  acting  upon  m.. 
it  matter  at  ill. 

Sumf.,  wt  kruiw,  om^  that  the  operatioru  <if  > 
li/r  in    vciji'ta/Jt  find  animul  ninuHurfJi    ituln 
'**'**'  viUHiff'nrr  resident  in  nuch  »truriHrc9  or  or»*"""'»''*»i 

/mm  t/tmi.     To  tta  orj^nic  gniwthii  exhibit  only  peculin 
cat  and  muleenlar  poweni  with  which  tho  CroaUjr  hax  eioxr^i-iiJ 
Tariitui*  ruaterial  eombinationx  of  \Um  own  formation.     It  ia  «viJ 

in  Renoral  could  not  have  origvi 
I'd  in  their  constitution.     To 
I.  wi.uM  be  to  make  th<"ni  the  iMitircc  of 
.  tht'V  tliernM-lvea  have  eviilently  l>eeu  dpfil 
•   ill     ,1   -.    lion  that  this  preat  uniwrw,  wi  fill 
i  i  mid  Iwanty,  wa*  not  produced  by 

Who  ran   belitivu  that  any  one 

r  inntiinee,  th"  -'  -    ••    '  •-  •  

Mtionsof  ita  1 

iir  lift — iH  ttit  iiti  u 

rit   atoma!'      No 
tUii«.      1  HI,    tut    purely    |  ii 

I.  "I  h«  l>eliovc  all  the  (.  .   th«L 

i>id  ai»d  tiie  Alcomn.  than  that  this  mil 
.It  a  .Mind";  and  he  jiiotly  a^Ida,  "A  lilUi 
th  man's  mind  toatheiau);  but  depth  of 
ill  men's  mtmls  about  to  religion."     Whilo 
t  material  orpiiiiama  ar«  the  work  of  A  pre-e 
l.ijt  that    '         '         ' 
«u!rinjr  ' 


l\i<-  _•.•!  II  h:    r.  .  -n«  and  nj' 
Ih'     i>j_' ,  \    -;       1  ■    /if  ifi.. 
itt.\\    >i.  I  ■  .  •'  • 

bUnce  ti> 

b«,  and  are,  Aixuimicd  lur  aa  s; 


<•<] 


•jovcr  tl 
m  than   n   r 
■'^nt.     Tlieir  ' 

'  ■  result  of  ccriaiti  u\v» 
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molecular  attraction  and  combination.  The  filiniikinga  of  the 
aeusitive  shrub  seein  caused  hy  a  power  whiirh  j>uHKe«  along  its 
etems  aa  heat  passes  along  an  iron  rod.  Iiistictivorous  plants,  fit" 
theniselveB.  exhibit  no  more  intelligence  than  u  rat-trap.  So  far 
a8  can  be  discovered,  all  vepjefable  actions  result  IVoui  niithiiiking, 
molecular  forces;  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  tliat  freedom,  va- 
riety, and  adaptability  which  characterize  the  efl'orts  of  volun- 
Tiie  rrflftx  tcuon  *'*'T  ag^^ts-  I''  this  conuectiou  we  may  notice  the 
•If  tiic  ncrvou»  USB  made  by  cerebralista  of  the  diHcoveries  of  Sir 
•jsU'ia.  Charles  Bel!  and  others  respecting  ihf.  acfian  of 

nfferent  and  efferent  nerves.  It  has  been  ascerlaiued  that  fre- 
quently a  physical  inlluence  being  borne  to  the  brain,  or  to  some 
nerve-center,  by  an  afferent  nerve,  result*-,  through  the  agency  of 
the  corresponding  elferent  nerve,  in  some  bodily  action.  SueeJJ- 
ingand  coughing  are  familiar  examples  of  such  actions.  They  oc- 
cur without  any  volition,  sometiuies  without  atiy  consciousness,  on 
our  part,  but  evidently  have  always  a  UHeiul  end  in  view.  The 
motion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  muscles  employed  in  breathing 
is  maintained  by  a  nervous  intlnence,  without  any  thought  of 
our«;  and  such,  also,  seems  somewhat  the  case  witli  Ihose  bodily 
actions  which  may  have  become  habitual.  !n  all  such  move- 
ments, it  is  said,  the  wiuk  of  mind  is  plainly  perlbnned  by  the 
nerves  alone.  But  iii  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  we  cannot  tind 
any  evidence  that  the  powers  of  tiie  soul  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  sensory  system,  or  even  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature. 
On  the  contraiy,  as  these  nervous  iutluences  are  not  necessarily 
accompanied  with  any  conscjousness,  we  infer  that  they  result 
from  forces  which  are  wholly  physical,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  spiritual  energies.  .So  far  from  indicating  a  sameness  be- 
tween mental  and  molecular  activity  they  rather  suggest  tliat 
the  sensory  system  is  an  organized  kingdom  of  vital  but  iin- 
conscious  material  agencies,  made  ready  for  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  intelligent  soul. 

We  should  also  add  that  no  cvidemy  has  been  dmtwcrnl  of  any 
Jinid  in  (fie  nervojis  system  pfjssessiiKj  physuvl  propcrltes,  tcilh  which 
ttihui  miijhl  }ie  suptHJScd  to  lie  identical.  Physiologists  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  excitement  of  the  nerves  consists  simply  in 
the  action  of  molecule  upon  molecule. 

«      .  .V    To  sum  up  what  has  Ix'cn  said,  the  chemical  and 

Bammatlon  of  the  .      r  ' 

indtiouve  argu-  mechanical,  the  vegetal)ie  and  corporeal  powers 
'"*"'■  of  the  creation,   all  possess  a  common   character. 

They  exhibit  Uind  obedience  to  the  laws  controUinr/  nuis-fcs  and  mo/e- 
cules,  ami  nolhimf  more.  But  the  domain  of  spirit  di^rlones  a  new 
nature.  Instead  of  composition  and  divisibility,  there  is  an  alv 
Bolute  and  conscious  unity,  so  that  (were  conjectures  allowable 
on  a  point  so  removed  from  observation)  we  might  suppose  mind 
not  to  be  composed  of  molecules,  but  to  have  perfect  continuity 
of  being;  instead  of  a  self-helplessness  which  acts  only  as  acted 
upon,  there  is  ceaseless  self-activity;  and,  above  all,  instead  of  the 
powers  of  material  objects  variously  to  utlect  the  senses,  and 
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to  net  upon  ench  oth(>r,  tliere  are  such  spirihial  potencies  ■• 
tlion^ht,  (uniNibility,  dcMiri*.  nfR^olinri,  nnd  iitnral  prinviple  and 
pur(xtHft.  To  liuld  that  one  nf  thoae  imtiires  with  it«  poweni  can 
pro«luco  tlic  nfli'T  nutiiro  with  its  power*,  in  u  woree  than  g^rm* 
I ;  it  Ih  tliu  aiMig^nnient  ut'  a  phenomenon  to  an 


raill«i\ 


tUlUltlM  HK 

utterly  iiia 

Wrcei^nnj^  in  all  inorganic  and  organic  ftnbstaooes 
khimwuMHotj.      an  nntlerlying  imineni'MH  of  nature,  we  are  not  mir- 

priiiLMl  to  (K-t!  one  department  of  the  viBible  crea- 
tion ftimiMhitig  material  and  ciuppnrt  for  another.  Met-hanical 
powen  oporate  everyvrherc:  while  chemical,  vegetable,  aud 
corporeal  cliange«i  c^inii  '  '  -norc  or  l«m  to  ono  anothiir.  But, 
titfCMiiaeof  the  rndinsl  <1  of  character  between  the  spiritual 

aud  the  material,  the  rcUtioii  of  tho  i«nii1  to  the  IhhIv  cnnnnt 
pn)jH?rly  be  ronipured  to  that  of  ri)r|K>rertl  to  vegetiiiilo  Htructurta 
or  t4i  tnat  of  vegetable  bcKlies  to  tho  inorganic.  It  in  wholly 
unlike  thew;  and  i«  ko  regarded  in  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind. 

§  21.  Now  it  may  aeem  ntrangn  that  fhf,  leaAiny 
Tjiiin^mi*.      eerdnrcdiMa  (if  our  day  culmit  the  I'ari^  of  theforegoimg 

rrammimfg.  IM  \\n  tnlct^  I'rof  Tyiulalt  as  a  Trj^ 
rMnilatrra  man.  lie  publiaheii  the  conviction  that  "matter 
noaiMMa  the  potency  ot  everv*  form  an<l  tnanifeMtatitm  of  life." 
lie  eayt,"  Were  not  man'v  origin  imj»licated,  we  nhotild  oooept 
withont  a  murmur  tiie  derirntion  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
from  what  we  call  inarganio  nature.  The  conclunion  of  purs 
reaeon  ptiinti*  tliia  way,  and  no  other."  In  thin  etatement  we 
•hmild  notioe  that  the  erpreeaion  "animal  life"  embracer,  not 
merely  corporeal  vitality,  but  aImo  all  forniM  of  {wychimil  artivitr. 
Y' '  •uime  profcMor,  ipealdng  of  the  theory  of  "a  •  >' 

e-'  of  tba  untveme  mMn  inorganic  element*,  umcm  : 

l<  ri|raa|^     "What  nxv  the  mru  and  ewenco  of  thu 

I"'  Stnp  it  naktrtl  nod  you  ntutid  face  fo  faoe  with 

notaon  that  not  alime  the  more  ignoble  formH  of  auiuuilcolar  or 
MUmal  lif'«-  tw.t  iiloqe  the  nobler  form«  of  the  horse  aud  the  lion, 
not  alone  :  .iaite  and  wonderful  mechani»m  of  the  hnmaa 

body,  but  Uini  iiio  kttmaa  mind  itoelf — eniotiim,  intellect,  will, 
and  all  their  pbenomen*— were  ouce  latent  in  a  fiery  cloodj 
Sttreljr  the  mere  ><'  ' 
refbtation.     I  do  n 
poUkMifl  would  •■; 
I  meiely  etrip  it  ot 
■od  «nTarauhe<l.  ttie  notiane 
Sur>i»lv  f  linae  notiona  repw"»t 
•*  d  by  any  eane  - 

A'^-x  •.lii'O  fi»r  the  Pnimi»t«i>ii  -u  >•  n-i 
our  minds  and  aeiMee  eo  exftanded.  *■' 
nalmd  aa  to  enable  ne  to  eet^ 
brain;  were  we  capable  ot 
gwinphig^  all  their  eleotrio  dieuhariseet  il'  •utih  tiiero  Imi, 


h  a  notion   m  iii  n   a 

hol'b'r  of  the  {-•  iiy- 

II  it  lit  any  war. 

Villi,  nuclnthod 
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"wero  we  intimately  connected  with  the  corresponding  states  of 
thonght  and  feeling,  we  Bhould  prubably  be  an  far  as  ever  from 
tlie  solution  of  the  problem,  '  IIow  are  these  phyeical  processes 
connected  with  the  facts  of  couBcionsness  ?  The  cliaBm  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel- 
lectuallv  impassable.  Let  the  consciousness  of  love,  for  ex- 
ample, be  associated  with  a  right-handed  spiral  motion  of  tiie 
molecules  of  the  brain,  and  the  consciousness  of  hate  with  a  leftr- 
handed  spiral  motion;  we  should  then  know  when  we  love  that 
the  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and  when  we  hate  that  the  mo- 
tion is  in  another  direction;  but  the  why  would  still  remain  unan- 
swered." And  in  1875  he  reiterates  the  statement,  "You  can- 
not satisfy  the  human  understanding  in  its  ilemanJ  for  logical 
continuity  between  molecular  processes  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind." 

We  arc  naturally  astonished  at  such  utterances  from  one  who 

.finds  every  potency  in  matter;  and  we  asU  for  an  explanation 

of  them.     This  m  io  h'  found  in  a  conception  of  matter,  prrsented  by 

'  J*rof.  TyvdaU,  rvhich  dijfcrs/rom  that  entertained  bif  men  in  general. 

Hatter,  as  matter,  i.  e.,  as  possessed  of  those  qualities  commonly 

ascribed  to  it,  cannot  produce  psychical  life;  but  it  is  endowed 

with  other  and  higher  powers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  it 

may  and  does  produce  the  phenomena  of  mind.     To  show  the 

reasonableness  of  this  idea  tlie  professor  dilates  eloquently  on 

material  "potencies."     "Think,"  ne  exolaims,  "of  the  acorn,  of 

^-  the  earth,  and  of  the  eolar  light  and  heat.     Was  ever  such  nec- 

^■romancy  dreamt  of  as  the  production  of  that  massive  trunk,  tbe 

^  Bwaying  boughs,  and  whispering  leaves,  from  the  interaction  of 

those  three  factors?     In  tnis  interaction  consists  what  we  call 

^K  life Consider   for  a  moment  this  potency  of  matter. 

^P  There  is  an  experiment,  first  made  by  Wheatstone,  where  the 
music  of  a  piano  is  transferred  from  its  sound-board,  through  a 
thin  wooden  rod,  across  several  silent  rooms  in  8ucces.sion,  and 
poured  out  at  a  distance  from  the  instrument.     The  strings  of 
^^the  piano  vibrate,  not  singly  bnt  ten  at  a  time.     Every  string 
^K  subdivides,  yielding  not  one  note,  but  a  dozen.    All  these  vibra- 
^■tiona  and  subvibrations  are  crowded  together  into  a  bit  of  deal 
^m  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch  in  section.     Yet  no 
^^  l»ote  is  lost;  each  vibration  asserts  its  rights;  and  all  are  at  last 
nhaken  forth  into  the  air  by  a  second  sound-board,  against  which 
the  distant  end  of  the  rod  presses.     Thought  ends  in  amaze- 
ment as  it  seeks  to  realize  the  motions  of  that  rod  as  the  mtjsio 
flows  through  it.     I  turn  to  my  tree,  and  observe  its  roots,  its 
trunks,  its  branches,  and  its  leaves.     As  the  rod  conveys  the 
music  and  yields  it  up  to  the  distant  air,  so  does  the  trunk  con- 
vey the  matter  and  the  motion — the  shocks  and  pidsesand  other 
[vital    actions — which    eventually   emerge   in    the    umbriigt-oua 
[foliage  of  the  tree."     In  .short,  Prof.  Tyndal!  holds  that  evolu- 
;tion  and  materialistic  notions  are  "absurd  in   relation  to  the 
leas  coucerniug  matter  which  were  drilled  into  us  whea  young. 
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Spirit  and  mattrr  have  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  the  rud««t 
oontfAMt;  the  oui«  as  all-noble,  the  other  as  all-vile."  But  if  we 
•buuKl  ciuni;  to  "n,*}^ir<l  ihotn  ah  equiilly  worthy  ami  fquully  vron- 
dert'iil,  \n  c-ciWMAvx  them,  in  f'acU  «s  two  orjxiHite  faces  of  the  aame 
great  n  •  '  our  difiiculticK  would  iliHitppenr.  He  (^oufv«wa 
that  hi-  cuIIm  for  a  "tutul  revolution  of  the  notiorin  nowr 

prevalent,"  yut  derives  euenuru^euieiit  from  the  fuel  that  "in 
many  profouudlv  thoughtful  luiuda  auuh  a  revolutiuii  baa 
already  occurred." 

In  rejjard  to  these  views  of  Prof.  Tyndall  wo  hsra 
5iJJ'5  -jy,!^  the  followinf^  remarks  Ui  make.     First,  in  Am  ar^ 
knotdetL^n/j  that  matter  a$  oomtnonly  conceived  of 
taumnt  pmrlnnr  mind  or  jm/chioaH  vhmomeHa,  he  yiAU  the  ta»enl%ai 
pfn'  •'  r*y.     If  the  prtKluction  of  spiritual  pheuomvu* 

f^^  ITS  diflVreut  irt>n>  thom.^  which  nmtt«-r  is  g«ner- 

all  lo  have,  then  these  are  produci.-d  by  matter.  DotasOMU 

tci,  xomething  of  another  nature;  miitt<-r,  in  fitct,  beooines 

itself  the  creative  or  formative  spirit  of  the  universe.  This  doo- 
trino  is  not  inatvrialiMra;  it  is  a  f<>rm  of  pantheism;  and  thu  adop- 
tion of  it  is  the  surrender  of  materialism,  pro{)erly  »o  called. 

In  the  next  place,  although  Tyndull  calls  fi»r  a  "total  rev* 
olation"  of  our  conceptions  cuuccrninK  matter,  he  faUa  to/nmiA 
omif  ditUnd  Imjum /or  this  chamge  x)f  view.  As  already  aaid,  hia 
Unipmi^  aometimes  su|q(eata  that  there  are  |M>wers  in  matter 
different  fmin  those  which  we  call  niati^rial;  yfi.  just  aa  lr«> 
quontlr.  ho  roakua  these  other  powers  only  the  ordinary  nowtm 
of  matter  eialte^l  and  reiinc^l.  After  all  liis  eloquent  illii«lr»> 
ti«ns  of  the  wonderful  potencies  of  matter,  wo  fi'"'  '*  '"»rJ  to 
Utl\  whether  his  views  Im^  really  niateriulijitio  or  pen  The 

po'  '  ich  be  specifically  deseriltes  are  pun-lv  jmi;  ^h  ul  and 

ui.  it-     The  only  ••revoluHi>n*'  whifh  hin  lancumyp  ef- 

fr'  i  h  brin)»s  ns  l»aok  to  our  stiirtiii  k*. 

wl.  .1  c«indittou  iM  to  till!  uteunin^ 

FuuUly,  we  «tj,  tliAt  iie  pftmilmHic  view,  tahiek  muk»»  mimHtr 
tohti  a  kimi  tif  unrtrtmnouM.  wk  lAinhitui.  aarnt  in  a  ditetrine  wSiiMff 
imtamnrttil  trn  more  a- 

krUamm.    M—'  — »itaau  ;  ..no 

tare  duraelarii*'  it  never  -f  rluinio* 

t«na<io^«iKl  i*iur»i  •Htiii- >  ''my 

ttfiiiitoii  be  mora  imtiuoiil  1 1  o 

end  pniTidaooe,  which  baa  aulvud  j^c  >  I 

greetiie«  Cu*  tnuMOeodliig  the  fpres}' 

aitnliute — ttie  nnderived  attribute— 4>t  m-.  •■  i   A 

tuol«H7al«e;  an  aggn^tai,  to(N  eatirely  u 
esiateooe  mhI  tta  owa  activity. 

We  have  bow  eociaid«t«d  matefialiam  with  •p"<-tn>t 
to  thuaa  fiscta  apoa  which  ita  advociatee  rely.  «t 

these.  eUic^l-   •  '   -rireted,  do  not  snpr    '*  "' "^  "irui  ..i  ii, 

OB  the  onii  lieate  a  nulieal    1  of  natu;  "B 

Aatler  aud  ^miL     The  doctrino  wlucU  wo  thua  ouutrusl  wilh 
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materialism  has  sometimes  been  called  dnalism,  because  it  asserts 
a  cl\iality  of  nature  in  those  beings  immediately  perceived  by  us. 
It  is  opposed  to  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  idealism, 
on  the  other,  which  doctrines,  and  also  pantheism,  to  which  they 
BeveruUy  lead,  have  been  classed  togettier  under  the  title  of  mo- 
nism. For  they  all  assert  that  we  are  cognizant  of  only  one  kind 
of  substance. 

§  22.  Before  closing  our  argument,  we  mnst  dired 
ood  haa  no  bnin.  cUtenlton  to  the /orce  o/ that  [fteat  foct,  wjtich  the  pos- 
itive philosophy  vainly  endeavors  to  ignore^  aiui  w/ncJi, 
whether  it  he  aaxpted  or  not^  tec  tkiiik  should  be  patent  to  evei^y 
carulid  student  of  creation  and  pfovidemx.  To  us,  assuredly,  tiiose 
marvelous  worKs  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  which  alone 
ennoble  the  universe  and  make  it  glorious,  manifest  a  Be- 
ing infinite  and  almighty,  yet  possessed  of  attributes  essen- 
timiy  similar  to  those  which  characterize  our  own  spirits.  But 
where  ie  the  brain  that  gave  birth  to  the  omnipresent  and  all- 
creative  mitul?  What  material  origin  can  be  imagined  tor  that 
cosmical  Intelligence  which  first  ftishioned  and  Htill  sustains  the 
system  of  which  we  form  a  part?  The  fact  has  already  been 
noticed  that  much  nervous  action  takes  place  without  any  psy- 
chical activity.  Is  not  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  Creator  a 
case  in  which  the  attributes  of  spirit  are  exercised  witfromt  any 
connection  with  cerebral  or  other  material  organs?  And,  if  this 
be  8u,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  existence  and  life  of  fioite 
spirits  are  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  material  causes,  but 
that,  with  some  wise  design,  they  have  been  subjected  for  the 
present  to  earthly  and  corporeal  conditions? 

Here  the  question  arises,  "  Afny  not  a  material  origin 
bruiM.'*''"*  *'  "'"'^  nature  l>e  oAsimud  at  least  to  the  spirits  of  the 
brute  creation  ?  "  We  think  not.  So  far  as  brutes 
exhibit  intelligence,  afl'ection,  and  other  psychical  activities,  they 
belong  to  the  domain  of  spirit — uot  to  that  of  matter.  Our 
planet  seems  to  be  a  theater,  in  which  two  diverse  worlds  of 
God's  creation,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  mingle  their  taws 
and  forces,  acting  also  upon  one  another.  The  eubstaiioes  com- 
posing one  of  thi'KO  systeniK  are  ho  diverse  in  attrilmtes  from 
those  composing  the  other,  that  neither  world  can  be  considered 
a  derivative  or  modification  of  the  other;  nor  can  we  by  analogy 
infer  the  laws  governing  existence  and  activity  in  the  one,  from 
those  governing  existence  and  activity  in  the  other.  In  the 
material  world  we  find  no  absolute  beginning  or  termination,  in- 
crease or  diminution,  of  substantial  existence.  This  is  no  proof 
that  the  reverse  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  invisible  and  intan- 
gible realm  of  spiritual  being.  We  find  no  ditELnilty  in  believ- 
ing that  the  power  of  creation  and  of  annihilation,  which  does 
not — which  perhaps  cannot — reside  in  finite  existences,  may  be- 
long to  the  Originator  of  all  things.  So  far  as  we  can  discover 
and  judge,  all  earthly  spirits  begin  to  exist  at  the  commencement 
of  the  activity  of  their  bodily  organization.     But,  as  the  psychi- 
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(••  itn  of  brnt<>(i  «r«  sufficient  and  fliiitjiblo  <mly  for 

li  ;   the  cnjoyinont  of  their  c(>rp<»reiil  life,  wo  cihuul 

iiatiiraliy  ex{HH!t  th^ir  spiritual  l>eiiig  to  l>e  vxtinguitihcJ  nl 
end  iti  their  animal  experiencfv      Its  pnjjwr  i>uqM)M«  wouM 
have  iK'tjn  fulKllud.     Man,  on  the  cotitniry,  Ihm  qiiulitioa  «i 
vli'Vtttn  him  asfar  above  thi<  brute,  bb  the  brute  is  I'lnvnttsl  itl 
ever}'  Utnn  of  senMlew  mutter,     fie  is  capiiblc,  even  now,  of  i«c 
teriuf;  into  the  plana  and  thoiinhtu  of  the  Ciruat  (.'rfulor;  and 
bM  the  oajKuriiy  nf  eudlvKn  di"vu!i>piriet>t   fuTfitftt-r     F«>r  h 
tbei«age«and  philosophen»of  ail  nfjos  hnvf*  predicted    • 
Till  nimiiMin  of    " '"*"  ^^'  i"iividi'r  llu!  (j;iHllikt<  nature  •■• 
•BMl  aad  boAr  ■••   Boul,  lOr  '<  r<V7l//''r   f/l"/   iV  x/inuiil  lie  hurrl 

■™"'^**'  ttnM  ///c  'j Li  of  mrpiny^nl  life.     All  the  varic 

rnda  to  be  Bulwervcd  by  tliiM  armii>j;t;inent  may  not  be  diacovcf 
^ile,  but  that  the  arrangement  exinta  neemH  nn  nitojrt'ther 
Ipttnablo  conviction.  The  m»ul,  in  the  body,  may  be  liken(*(i  to 
rniin  incased  in  that  ntran^^e  annor.  which  i"  u»«^d  by  diver 
\\  li.  11  dill-,  thiis  rjitthi-d,  18  lirt  ilown  inti>  the  aea,  his  activity  fo 
thf"  tiiiif  i*  i»nl'j«'ctHd  f4i  conditirtnH  very  din'<'r''iit  from 
whtt-b  b.-li'iin  f.i  «ln'  fifi'dftin  of  hia  home.  Ili«  moveraenta 
ri'Mtri't"  «i  and  d<  t-rinimd  by  hi«  hanu'.sn.  HiH  upbore  uf  eflbit 
in  iinultxl  l>y  th<'  ii>'(:i*!«t<ity  of  roniinunication  with  hi*  »— OOUltM 
«in  the  flurfnoe  of  the  water.  The  Mij^niilrt,  l»y  which  bia  condnci 
and  llittt  uf  bia  fnen«bt  are  giiide<l,  come  and  {b;o  thrungh  •  part 
of  hia  apfKinituik  lliii  eoverin;^.  aim,  i«  th«  medium  throtltfh 
which  be  moeivea  impreaMionn  of  aurrounding  objecta,  and  iha 
immedialo  iiiatrurovnt  through  which  bia  work  id'  exploratiott 

1  ailvago  are  acoompliabed.     Moreover,  tso  aonn  a»  the 
toa  may  need  repair  ur  madjuittment,  bin  Hubmarine  exert 
arv,  of  necessity,  auapended.     In  nhort,  while  the  armor 
Imiita  and  chan)^«a  hia  mode  nf  lif*'  and  lal>or,  it  ia  ulao  the  i 
dition  under  which  the  eniLt  of  that  mtxie  uf  life  and  rm\ 
meut  mnat  be  puraaed,  and  may  be  aoooinpUabeti     In  like 
ner,  it  ia  rvaaonable  to  aoppoae  that  the  aame  WtMb>m   whi« 
baa  evidently  made  ao  many  benavotent  arrangementa  fur  tvm»\ 
Welfare,  haa,  for  good  reaaou,  anbjeeted  oar  apirita,  in  tliia  '  ~ 
to  tbe  oonditiona  and  infloeneea  ofa  corporeal  oonneotion. 

Moraover,  Um  pri»a/>ka  of  moral  phOotophy  enatit  wt  k*  ft^n 
MMMTpoM  wUoA  tnitdtkL  or  prvtoMy.  Uxiio  rAe 
U^timlwUAUa/UJfykMlaliimaiidhulnmmt     For  U 

ia  evident  that  many  of  thoae  rt'HtrainIa  by  which  man  la 
held  ffom  vi.'.-  nud  of  thoae  in<il«nifnt«  whii h  prmnpt  him 
virtut\  in  the  rinnimatancva  of  our   pn-wnt   betn| 

I'hy-  !<•  iii«  naoeaaary  condition  of  ciri!    -  ■    -iruci 

all  n-  iidtiatriea,  of  tboae  temjxiral  i-ar>.>a  >  >  >yi 

br  wuiri.  ■'    7<^eomalT  occnpi<-d,  and  L't  xinx^ 

oimotuui  .  .v'hich  tba  morality  and  benerr»Ienc«_ 

■■nirind  6ad  wbtniaiv*  daina  and  freqaeiil  exerciae.    lite  P 
■f  aan  intn  a  sIaIv  of  irealmBaB,  and  tbo  manifeat  cl 
hita>  itdtpgodaDMopoo  power*  and  AgwMtMoUiQri 
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lis  own,  prepare  hiin  to  repoBe  that  faith  in  divine  assistance 

without  wliicli  Bpiritoal  prosperity  is  irapoiiaible  for  any  created 

seing.     The  limitation  ot  tlie  intercourse  of  spirits,  resulting  from 

their  embodimeut,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  proper  moral 

independence;  which  purpose,  also,  as  to  the  successive  genera- 

jtioue  of  men,  is  servea  by  the  brevity  of  human  life.     In  short, 

[oiir  present  state  of  being,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it, 

lappears  to  be  speeiallj'^  adapted  and  designed  for  our  best  moral 

Idevelopment,     The  operation,  for  a  time,  of  some  such  system 

aH  that  under  which  we  live,  seems  necessary  for  the  highest 

good  of  the  human  spirit 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SENSATIONALISM  AND  ASSOCUTION^LXSKL 

tiooBiUm  §  ^^'  Sensationalism  is  that  form  of  belief  ichich  ex- 
tioaid.  plains  man's  spiritual  life  as  composed  exdusivehj  of 
(hose  feelings  which  are  exciteil  by  corporeal  affections, 
^  and  of  modes  of  action  resuKing  directly  and  tuhdhj  from  these  feel- 
ings.    Associalionalism  teaches  that  the  higher  thinkings  and  actings 
Iqf  Hie  soul  result  prijnarily  from  impressions  and  impidaes  of  external 
erigin,  under  the  operation  of  thai  weU-knotvn  lata  whereby  mental 
StaJes  tend  to  r&xdl  one  another  after  they  have  been  cxperienoed  to- 
getlter.     In  other  words,  it  asserts  that,  not  only  some,  but  all,  of 
our  secoudary  psycliical  movements  may  be  explained  as  simply 
associational  conjunctions  and  sequences.     These 
^!^?i^  to  mue.  ^^yQ  fnrms  of  doctrine  are  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
materialistic  psychologist  in  bis  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  various  manil'estations  of  spiritual  life:  and  naturally  so. 
For,  supposing  the  psychical  identical  with  tlie  physical,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  oettt-r  can  be  done  than  first  to  define  sen- 
sation as  the  action  of  nerve-cells,  then  to  make  all  spiritual 
activities  modes  of  sensation,  and  tinally  to  regard  every  con- 
^Kj unction  and  sequence  of  inward  states  as  the  association   of 
^EDiodihed  sensationsi,  that  is,  of  reproduced  molecular  changes, 
^■with  one  another.     These  three  forms  of  opinion — seiisationalisra 
^Vsssnciationalism  and  materialism— are  allied,  also,  by  reason  of 
tliat  mode  of  thinking  in  which  they  originate.     It  is  essentially 

P'      one-sided,  exhibiting  a  keen,  but  exclusive,  appreciation  of  one 
class  or  kind  of  phenomena  and  its  laws,  and  an  endeavor  to 
explain  all  other  related  facts  as  having  the  same  nature  and 
laws  as  those  observed.     Materialism,  disregarding  that  cumula- 
^Itive  evidence  by  which  mankind  are  convinced  of  the  radical 
^fduality  of  substantial  existence,  confounds  the  life  of  intelligent 
^  and  self-conscious  spirit  with  those  material  changes  with  which, 
in    human   experience,   it  is   immediately   C4mnected.     In    like 
manner,  sensationalism,  neglecting  those  marked  characteristics 
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\t\\\c\\  prove  our  higher  experJonofs  to  onij^inate  from  peculiar 
and  itjm>pcti<ii.Mit  |K>werB,  maki"n  them  all,  if' not  exactly  tnAtfTiAl 
op«niti<iriH,  yet  mere  modiiictttionM  of  itnproiwionH  and  impi)l«cfl 
received  from  the  outer  wurld.  And  uBMrxMnlionnlifiin,  fastuniof 
it«  eye  on  one  ea*tily  observed  law,  and  on  tlio  RuoceMriTeneM  of 
epiritnal  phenomena,  reduces  all  other  lawg  to  this  one.  i  — — '--^ 
or  slurring  over  the  rudicul  j)eculiaritie8  of  various  i  it 

rauntal  opcrationii. 

(Vjndillac,  who  wrote  in  France  dnrinr  the  middlt 
B^fAMBUiit*  jj|-  t|,p  iQ^  oontury.  whilr  Krid  was  Iwlnring  in 

Scotland,  may  l>o  contiidt*red  tht*  founder  of  a»iM^ 
tionalJMm.     RvpriMtentin)^  man  as  a  Htatue  to  whirh  cjt^vicititn 
tif  seuHatiun  had  been  imparted,  ho  held  that  a  Rtatne  thuN  quali- 
fi«^d,  and  without  any  further  cndowmtMit,  would  eraduully  mani- 
fest all  the  phenomena  of  mind.     According  to  him  the  ino<ii&> 
CAtionn  of  tm*  »f>ul  from  pn^seiit  ohjoctn  are  HenwitionM;  and  tliaae. 
wh' I  ?r>eed  and  renne<l  by  the  memory,  are  ideaa     :' 

an  1  iiitiTorxirnry  of  Keid  and  Condillac,  may  "' 

•red  tJ*e  founder  of  ii  naliHm.     He,  at  least,  ■ 

than  anv  of  hi«  pni  ,  made  aMnoriatioti  tli 

mental  law   of  human   thought  and   t>elief.     dam-  -i, 
Sttiurt,  Mill  (fiitljcr  and  uon)  did  much,  by  their  twlcut 
■hip,  to  recommend  Hartley's  viewa.     According  to  ;  r 

tno«t  dt.n«p-4K*-ated  oonviclions  and  prin«:ipl«-«  arc  m<'Tvlv  ivw<h  i». 
tions  of  ideas  rendered  inseparable  by  habit     At  the  pre«eot 
timt*,  Hrrl>ert  Stwnrer,  uniting  in  one  system  il  itiui  ricwt 

of  ''oinl",   'ViiidiUno  and    Hartley,  is  the   exj  •   onoe  of 

tBftt'  ^m,  and  nsso  -nrrr  olw 

ll^ti  ! I,  that  is,  of  I  KponlAni^ 

on*  iient  of  the  universe,  from  a  oontlition  i»r  fbra* 

leaa  ^..  ;  i......     1  "  honiogt>neity '  into  a  condition  of  order<^  %xA 

harmonised  "hetrntgvneity."     Tliis  development,  aotvirding  ta 

^r-- -  — ^■•''  ■  *"- -,  •  at  less  tendency  of  Ine  ultimate  atnmaof 

li'h  othr<r,  an<l  from  the  "survival  of  tlM 

luaaona^^wuichforaomereaaouan'    '  ''^ooi^ 

lie  wo««B  sod  weaker  divippoar     !  <A}nk 

MfW"  III  (wiiUrrdination  to  this  main  idea.      All  I 

■r-rt*  that  wr>  i-»n  kn>>w  ni>thing  of  the  n-al  tiNtm  r 

fuutter,  he  aUo  maintaina  that,  S4^  far  as  we  do  know  -  r  an 

M.iiii.il     Hi*  longiiagv  throughout  ia  that  of  the  exi.   .  ■^i.^'m. 

and,  oa  th«  "ooocluaioD"  of  his  philos<^>phy.  h<  i 

-  iitui  ii  ia  one  and  the  nme  nitimaie  realilv  whiotk  is  n  i 

to«int9<!ctiTclrando1ifevtivelr.''    ("IVch.'^:;?!)    1 

doU,  he  •eknowfadge*  thai  the  drv  '  ttuia 

tha  phjaieal  M  inetmoeiTabte,  jret  :  imat* 

mnimndanfie  between  mental  n  .^loald 

be  ocoepted  oa  a  ■ulli  'mi^a 

Wmm^ia^ak.      ffom  Sp«PCitr  Diar  tlhistrute  a  style  <  r 

which,  in  •offleqaortera,  uatrangvl^  ]!  ,  .  .:       ....« 
(**PiyeL'|  131)  **ia  the  ooatiiiiiuiuadjustiiientoriut«nial  nslatioM 
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to  external  relations;"  and  psychical  life  is  thus  "differentiated," 
or  developed,  from  pliysical.  "Along  with  complexity  of  or^.iii- 
izAtioii,  tliere  goes  an  increase  in  the  number,  range,  speciality, 
and  complexity  of  the  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations,  And  in  tracing  up  the  increase,  we  find  ourselves 
passing  without  break  from  the  phenomena  of  bodily  to  the 
phenoniejia  of  mental  life."  On  hearing  thifi  statement,  one  can- 
not help  exclaiming,  '"How  great  is  the  powi-r  of  complexity I"^ 
Thought,  as  originating  in  the  associatitni  and  "consolidation'* 
of  sensations,  is  explained  ae  follows  (§§  7;i-74) — "  What  is  object- 
ively a  wave  of  molecular  ciiange,  pn>pagated  tbroiigh  a  nerve 
center,  ia  Bubjectively  a  unit  of  feeling,  akin  in  nature  to  what 

we  call  a  nervnua  shock When  a  rapid   snccesHion  of 

such  waves  yield  a  rapid  snccession  of  ench  unita  of  feeling,  there 

results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation Mind 

is  constituted  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint 
forms  ot  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation  is  paralleled  in  a 
larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations  to  form 
what  we  chII  the  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  snoh — to  form 
the  smallest  separalile  portion  of  what  we  call  thought,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  ronfused  sentiencv."  "The  cardinal  fact"- 
as  to  the  "composition  <d'  mind"  i.s  that  "while  eaeh  vivid  feel- 
ing is  joined  to.  but  distinguished  from,  otiier  viviil  feelings 
Biniultaneous  ami  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  identified  with, 
faint  feelings  that  have  resulted  frtmk  foregoing  vivirl  feelings. 
Each  particular  color,  each  special  sound,  each  sensatitm  of 
touch,  taste,  or  smell  is  at  once  known  aa  unlike  other  sensations 
that  limit  it  in  space  or  time,  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms 
of  certain  sensjitions  that  have  preceded  it  in  time — unites  itself 
with  foregoing  sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality 
but  only  in  intensity. 

"On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  structure  of 

mind Because  of  this  tendency  of  vivid  feelings  severally 

to  cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  atl  preceding  feelings  like  them- 
selves, there  arise  what  we  call  ideas."    Simple  notions  are  formed 
in  this  way;  complex  conceptions  are  "clusters  of  feelings  joined 
with  the  i'aint  fiU'ms  of  preceding  like  clusters.     An  idea  of  an 
object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar  and  similarly- 
related  feelings,  that  have  formed  a  consolidated  series,  of  which 
the  nie!nl)er8  have  partially  or  completely  tost  their  individuali- 
ties."    Then  "  complexity, '  with  its  wonderful  power,  produces 
the  higher  ideas  ot  the  soul.     "Groups  of  groups  cttalesce  with 
kindred  groupsof  groups  that  preceded  them;  and,  in  the  highi-r 
t^-pes  of  mind,  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  after   the   same   manner.  .....     This 

method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughotjt  the  entii-e 
fabric  of  mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest  feelings  up  to 
the  formation  of  those  immense  and  complex  aggregates  of  feel- 
iug^  which  characterize  its  highest  developmeuta." 
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_^__^         _j,  \  24.  Perhaps  the  only  complete  refntation  of  auch 
^ua*(^tTyar   philomjphy  jw  Spencer'**  jk  U*  he  found  iu  ike  direrl 
observfifion  ail'  '    in  (/ Uif  facU  of  me»' 

tat  life.    A  course  of  truu  ]>h  y  reveals  the  exccinl- 

ilijf  itwulnjiwiry  of  nil  thtwM;  tlK(nJe«  whioli  arc  fonn<lc<l  uli  A  uo»- 
siil'.-il  tipprfcmtioii  of  fact«,  and  which  owe  their  existence  chieOy 
to  th«)  iiiKcnuity  of  their  autliorM.  Yet,  huvin^^  ulroady  di(>cu«««d 
roatcriahiin),  we  shall  add  a  few  ohservations  on  thot»e  kindred 
•ohoids  of  opinion  whii:h  have  now  Ik'^.-m  tuentioiMxl.  Kirnt,  wv  r»- 
laark,  that  the  strength  of  sensatioualiMtn  and  aasociatioualiam 
UeH,  niainiy.  in  Oie  gimjiiii'Uy  of  Uifir  fundamental  prinripU*,  omd 
in  t/trir  cimfurmUij  to  ordinary  and  oh/eclivf  t/mufjltt.  Our  miods 
iMtnmlly  l<u>k  wtth  fttvor  U}h>ii  xiniple  theoritit).  Knowing  ibak 
the  n!  nimple,  we  incline  to  accept  the  lompte 

IU  th<  l.tnatioiiH  of  this  riuiraoter,  iiioreovor.  mr» 

aaickly  C'  and  easily  applied;  for  which  rMMon,  ifj 

ley  citn  i        .,  ,    . :    i  by  any  nrf^iinient,  they  are  nun  of  KNn^l 
f«vor.    The  fact  that  senratioD  is  closely  related  to  our  outwardly 
directed  thinking«  and  often  mii>glrd  with  them,  Imui  led  men  to 
railcard  the  sunoe-affoction  resiiltinf;  from  the  influeuce  of  extertiid 
oV"  '       -line  nature  with  th«?  pern  ;  '  ''n>  m*^!* 

iM  ~;  and,  trom  this  U'pnnit)^  .  _,<ino  ott 

t<  uvc'it  the  hi^lit!<tt  spirit ual  uetivitiuit  iam  tuo  uiM'anl   re> 

\n  I   of  scnsati'jns.     UthcrH,  u^ain,  observing  in  the  He- 

i|ii-  M  <  <  r  inwnrd  life  the  coUHtnut  o|>eruti(in  of  that  principle 
ut  OM-  I'iiiii  which  is  the  moxt  ai>iii>i>>iit  of  the  laws  of  mind, 
kuiv«  .  1  the  eoinplett)  <  n  of  mental  activitv  by 

I  kw.     In  physio-al  ".  ..  .r  ■  what  would  wy  think  of 
r  who  shouhl  profess  to  explaiu  all  phenomena  by 
ul  luo  Uw  of  graritiition y     In  this  slrance  .■"         r,  •« 
oftea  bappeOS  in  MIOD  oaMe«s  tliey  have  sueetHMled  ^  -i  to 

Mtisfy  both  themsiMvea  and  many  of  their  readers. 

But,  notwitlisUuiding  the  siiuplicity  and  plaiMibUity 

SZtiMnLiSiL  of  tb«  doctHiiiM  UDdvoonndomtiun,  Ihu  iihjuoiiona 

to  any  ititt-lli^nt  aooeptanoeof  them  are  iuauper*- 

Ue.     Oo«  priQcip't  'y  is  that  tht.»e  (hforits  j'aii  grievonJjf 

a»  trnfiant^vms  of  t  --^nt -tf' flui'itj/il.     I>et  us  sm; ■■   *^t  * 

OMNDuDt,  that  Mtm>'  ■-  <  m  I.    ili-ntitird  with  fl. 

iogsandtlieirBoduicttiJotis:  it  yet  ■eemaahwunl  tosuy  \u.%i  sivah 
00tM«filioM  M  thMM  of  MbMlaQoe*,  «p»O0«,  tim«s,  powers,  mla- 
Ti  'liters,  and  mich  idMM  ■•  tho««  of  pen-' 

il'  r  f*t,  ar\' mendy  "imprwwions"  jirodnr. 

ofrxtrnuil  ubjvctA    Tmaa  t  "  not  th< 

Wo  may  be  air<-<  (tv  roLrtii.-  m   hut 

hie  of  tbcm.  i  oy 

i,,.i: —  ......  ,.  ,,f 

111  ■  r», 

|>l.i.             ..  It 

la  iii-   -li'  •  n.i  -    l»« 

■Ututwd  out  u(  any  l(M;hugs  ur  ciu«t<inugii  ui  hM»Uug&     Tho 
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aasociationalists  perceive  this  diflScuIty;  but,  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing its  insuperable  ciiaracter,  Iketf  discard  nome  of  (he  radir/d  can- 
irpfions  of  the  human  mind  as  (he  Ulmnoria  of  unphilmophic  ignoramx; 
and  give  very  inadequate  acxx)unts  of  others,  tor  example,  the  sys- 
tems of  Mill  and  Spencer  make  no  place  for  the  notion  uf  substauoei 
Mill  defines  mind,  not  as  a  conscious  and  intelligent  subataiice, 
but  as  a  "series  of  staffs  of  consciousness" :  and  Spencer,  not  as  a 
snbsttmce  having  feelings,  but  as  a  series  '^compose<i  of  feelings 
and  of  the  relations  beticeenfeeUngs,"  every  such  relation  being  it- 
self "a  kind  of  feeling — the  momentarv  feeling  accompanying 
the  transition  from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to  an  adjacent  con- 
spicuous  feeling."  According  to  Mill,  matter  is,  not  an  actual 
existence,  much  less  a  substHnce,  but  only  "  Ifte,  permaneul  pos- 
aibility  of  sensation  ";  while  Spencer  teaches  that  '■'forces  standing 
in  certain  correlations  " — that  is,  as  externally  opjmsing  those  forces 
which  have  taken  the  shape  of  mind — "form  the  whole  content 
of  our  idea  of  matter." 

Spencer's  account  of  our  notions  of  relation,  as  feelings  pro- 
duced by  the  transition  from  one  sensation  to  another,  is  wholly 
inept.  Relations  as  such  can  produce  no  feelings.  These  come 
only  from  some  actions  or  operations,  in  connection  with  which 
the  relations  are  perceived.  We  liear  two  notes  of  music,  but  we 
do  not  hear  their  similarity,  their  siinnltaneousnes-s,  or  their  succes- 
siveness, or  their  equality  or  inequality  in  loudness,  pitch,  or 
length,  or  any  other  relation  between  them. 

Then  what  singular  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  given 
by  associationalisni  1  "  Each  relation  oi  co-existence  is  classed 
with  otlier  like  relations  of  co-existence  and  separated  from  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  that  are  unlike  it;  and  a  kindred  classing 
goes  on  among  relations  of  sequence.  Finally,  by  a  further  se- 
gregation, are  torined  that  consftlidnted  abstract  of  relations  of 
co-existence  which  we  know  as  space,  and  that  consolidated  ab- 
stract of  relations  of  sequence  which  we  know  as  time."  Does 
it  require  much  thought  to  see  that  space  and  time  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  relations,  and  that  the  i'orine*  is  not  co-existence, 
nor  the  latter  sequence ?  Not  only  so;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  feelings,  or  association  of  feelings,  could  constitute  even  those 
conceptions  of  existence,  of  co-existence,  and  of  sequence  out  of 
which  Spencer  would  construct  our  notions  of  space  and  time. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  that  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
thought  which  is  conseqjient  upon  the  self-imposed  restrictions 
of  sensationalism  and  aKsociationalism. 

The  incompetency  of  these  forms  of  philosophy 
may  be   further  illustrated  from   tJie  account    they 
gioe  of  the  knowledge  and  bdief  of  the  so>.d.     While 
professing  to  explain  these  phenomena  they  really 
explain  them  away.     According  to  these  systems, 
memorj'  is  merely  "  the  revivability  of  f^ielings,"  wliile  convic- 
tion is  the  association  of  ideal  feelings  so  strongly  that  they  can- 
not be  dissociated  by  an  act  of  the  will.     Clearly,  the  revival  or 


Thuj  tUItoczplain 
kuowled^js  lUid  b«- 
Uvf,  and  e«peclslly 
our  fuihluuouUl 
oonTiatlooa. 
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rrpctition  of  ideiw  is  not  all,  »or  even  the  <»fi«ential  part,  of  m9rn« 
ory.  In  atidition  to  this  repKxliietion,  tlu-ro  i«  tlie  Iw-'liuf — no4 
lucn'ly  tliii  tliotight,  but  the  Ixiliwf — that  the  i(l«»aR  now  pre<«eu| 
were  torraerly  t'Xj)tTifnct>d  aB  {Mjrceptions  of  realitieji;  and  tiiif 
btilipf  IN  Honiething  diHtinct  in  nature  both  from  the  ideas  iu  ooi 
nection  with  which  it  in  excrciflcd.  and  from  t)ieir  attmctiun  fa 
«jtoh  other  in  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  thou;rht 
also  our  convictions  in  general,  thoneli  mostly  invoI^ :  *'  ai 
union  of  two  concf-ptionR,  always  imply  more  than  tin- 
■nd  sonit-'timpw  are  ©xercisfd  in  connection  with  oii>  \\ 

only.      In  every  ca«e  Iwlief  iu  the  exi»tence  or  noii  ■  

■otncthin^  \*  tI»o  t.iisvntinl  element  When  we  sny,  "Omnt  «l 
lata,"  there  is  aa  much  belief  a»  in  saying  "Grant  ia  President;' 
■nd  in  all  simple  anirmntions  of  existence,  we  cnnnrrt  properly  h 
Mid  to  oonjotn  two  ol jecta  of  thought,  but  only  to  exj'f- 
belief  in  the  exist«*nc5u  of  one.  Thmiglits,  tin),  may  Itc  inc 
lUMiKnated  which  are  not  the  statement  of  any  belief  J 
ctrptiuua  of  an  oft-ri-pi^ttfd  t>ilr  l»ecome  aa  well  linked  toL- 
iflherr'  s;  altliough,  at  the  Rflf 

may  bo  ^  titious.     In  short,  m-n 

noriuaociatJunB  < '  'Unt  fur  the  jdienometum  of  1 

But  ,itig  evil  of  a  HiiTierhciitl  phih 

^^        ^"^  IS  manitest,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  lo 

• "   ^"  '  ■"■'■MTi   th©  true  origin  and   natir 

"'«  ihr  rrjrfiiiin  o(  minm  of  I  he.  fi»\ 
'■•'I  ini'rul.  The  logical  tlnnker  * 
1' Mi-^ "  of  Iliim»'.  or  thf  "  fpidin 


th<»nght  attd 

dnmnthtl  or»sr»'  :i<<iis  >•/  iin-  > 
■turta  with  onU'  the  *'iinpi 
|ieniN*r,  ' 

tmtion  • 

>it  I'li'if) 
1 
jv  ....  ...,.^. , 

phcnornena  :i 


"III  Id  ('Xl<<ni!il  chnnv 
_  ^  ivethat  of  <h;ii 

eknowl«<lgeof  apiK'nrameN.     \Vh;i 

■■■■'i:\.Mr  varying  phaws  of  re.kl 

d  and  w-parated  from  realitie*.     Wh4i 


ther  1ht'rt»  an-  xinii  tmn^^x  Hs  HU^wtances  in  which  these  phei 
linl  <  li«ngv»  weur.  or  w\w\\  a  thing  as  pnwe?r  to  pmiUice  tlit«f 
<>th»"r  worda,   wln-tht^r  lieings  and  their  «" 
ct«|l-d,  »'xii«t — are  ]m>iiiIn  aJont   which  wf* 
1  Soch  are  th**  t<  i 

fh"    ideaa  (if  •uh-i       i  .;,         ; 

II,  rvim^rnto*   X)w  body  ot  human    knowied| 
.  »  ..»•  u.i,..»  ...v,.  ,.  tt,;.,  jihantasmagoria  of  ai 

an<  no  nowtira,  no 
T  are  ibere  lawa,  aave  i 
•rmidaa  offlo-tiziiiftaQce  andj 

oiif  tmly  ••nr  -qt 

nt|M<atwl  •iIhtI 

Uial  abl«'  ,;liten  lh<> 

la  ibina.  io  an  aaaopbiaUcst«<l  mind  Uio  atimnii^ 
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of  them  is  Birfficieut  proof  of  tlio  falsehood  of  the  syeteins  to 
which  they  bi^oiig. 

Tt.  /.ii  „i.  We  ueed  not,  in  further  antagonism  to  these  sj's- 
njitioiisofcmouon,  tcms,  coDsitler  tlieir  inaaefjuate  exmanation  of  the 
*»  "°  ^'  emotiovs  and  motivilics  of  the  soul.  Only  strong 
attachment  to  preconceived  theories  can  sustain  the  beh'ef  that 
om*  feelings — appreciative  uf  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  of  the 
befitting  and  the  ludicrous,  of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  joyful 
and  the  sad,  the  lovely  ajid  the  liateful — are  but  modifications  of 
impressicms  on  the  senses.  And  what  associations  <if  outwardly 
excited  impressions  -or  appetencies  can  be  suppused  to  produce 
contempt,  anger,  pity,  benevolence,  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  love  of  power,  the  earnest  purposes  of  self-interest,  and  the 
high  determinations  of  duty?  A  satisfactory  account  of  these 
experiences  calls  for  factors  which  the  mere  contact  of  the  soul 
with  outer  things  cannot  furnish. 

§  25.  Having  now  set  forth,  sufficiently,  as  we  snp- 
MomiioM*  wc»k  pose,  the  philosonbical  inadeqiiacj' of  senjiatiotmlisin 
ruprodacUoM   of  jj,^  J  associatiunalisni,  we  shall  close  this  ohaiiter  with 

an  uiqnuT  related  to  that  already  discussed,  but 
much  less  general  in  its  scope.  Allowijig  that  the  deeper  and 
more  rational  elements  of  our  thougtit  are  not  modifications  of 
thftse  feelings  which  are  produced  in  us  by  the  impact  of  exter- 
nal things,  it  may  yet  be  asked,  **  Are  nul  the  thoughts  of  our  sen- 
sations, at  least,  of  the  same  nature  as  these  sensations  themselves  ?  " 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  question  is  not  whether  sensation 
constitutes  all  thought,  but  only  whether  a  certain  part  or 
element   of  our   thought,   may   not   be   identified   with    bodily 

feelings.  In  reply  to  it,  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as 
ity'm^wJlir"*^  to  8*^X1  positively,  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  a 

sensation  and  our  subsequent  perception  or  remem- 
brance of  if.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  similarity  between  an 
external  object  and  our  idea  corresponding  to  it;  but,  for  aught 
we  see,  there  might  be  some  similarity  between  two  mf^ntal 
states  related  to  each  otlier  as  those  in  question  are.  Let  us 
imagine  a  mirror  capable  not  only  of  reflecting  the  appearance 
of  a  present  object,  but  of  reprmluciiig  this  appearance  when 
the  object  should  be  absent.  Might  we  not  allow  that  in  such 
a  case,  not  merely  a  corre8ponden(;e,  but  also  a  sort  of  similar- 
ity, would  exist  between  the  appearance  in  the  mirror  and  the 
object  represented  ?  So,  if  any  one  believes  that  there  is  a  like- 
ness between  a  present  or  past  feeling  and  our  knowledge  or 
remembrance  of  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  such  an 
opinion.  Nevertheless  an  object  and  the  reflection  of  it,  though 
in  a  certain  respect  similar,  being  totally  unlike  in  their  niu^t 
radical  ami  important  characteristics,  it  would  be  absurd  to  af- 
firm that  they  are  things  of  the  same  nature;  and,  in  like  manner, 
even  though  some  likeness,  some  similarity  of  formatiuii,  were 
supposed  to  exist  between  a  sensation  and  our  thought  of  it, 
this  would  not  show  them  to  be  things  of  the  same  kind. 
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B«i  M  «ro»«r  That  thoy  are  not — that  there  i«  no  proper  coin> 
a*aimssii)r  of  muttitT  of  natufe  between  aenRation  and  even  tiwt 
""■^  thniif^fit    iromediatcly   concern«<l    with    it— «o«m« 

evident  from  tlieir  ouutrary  charactoristica  Seuwitiona  are  ob* 
tni«ivv  iind  vivjd  cxperivnceH ;  wln^n  i\wy  enlur  into  our  con" 
suioiiariesfi.  tikey  occupy  utid  ccmtrol  the  mind;  our  conoeptioiui 
of  tht<m,  like  our  otiivr  thonght*,  lure  ooni[iurativ<ly  quiVt  an<i 
uuaflectiii^.  Seniutiona  are  in  great  meaaurt!  the  |>ai»ive  efTecu 
of  vxt4rrnttl  caawM);  our  recollection  of  thom  Arim'M  wholly  from 
tlie  mind'N  owu  activity.  SemuitionR  are  not  suliject  to  the 
guidance  of  the  will;  our  thou^hlM  ot  them  may  be  entertained 
or  diamimed  at  pleasure.  Si^ngationa  have  all  more  or  \tmm 
defined  plauoa  in  the  imnitorium ;  our  ideaM  of  them  nre  not 
fixtsl  in  theaeplaoea;  and  if  tiit-y  have  any  Mpecial  ha'  tt 

it  with  our  other  tbinkini^H  in  the  brniii.     In  short,  ^  hh 

obev  lawn  of  their  own;  wltilt)  our  apprehension  or  remembranoe 
of  UMm  ia  aubjected  to  the  lawit  of  thuuffht. 

_  Sinreover,  generally  speaking,  the  diHindion  bdwttm 

^StSlSSSSm.  "^  <^*"'  •^t4(2^t'^>  <t»(t  our  tdea  of  ilia  tasily  made  by  the 
mind.  In  moMt  cawj*  we  can  coaacioUHly  iliaerim- 
inate  between  a  bodily  feeling  and  our  present  thought  of  iL 
Wben  we  are  nick,  liungr^*,  or  cold,  we  do  not  c<>nf<iiitir)  *iteh 
feeling*  with  our  knowledge  of  them;  and  who  thar  ' ^d 

headi'-h'-,  tootharhir,  or  rlietimatiHrn,  could  not  diHtiiiL'  ■■ma 

exi  ■*  from   the  thinking  of  them?     Thin  dilVt-n-nco   be> 

twt...4  ..4  .igbt  and  feeling  in  yet  more  evident  when  they  take 
place  Mparately  from  each  other.     We  never  incline  to  oonaider 

oar  remeai^     ''  -   ■  -hnvm  and  Mmoothneaa,  of  weight  and 

pfOHnre,  o!  ince,  of  taatus  and  nnellB,  aa  merely 

WMk  f  o:  tiK- iMMiwitiona    The  oompaaMonate  man, 

wHbon'  t  etjwrience  of  HufTering.  may  have  a  clef 

oanoep'  rrow  of  thmte  to  whom  he  miniatore; 

■adinii,:  and  of  Hatinfactions  not  j[et  attained 

— parhapi  nnaitainable,^4)ooar  fteqaently  to  the  mind*  of  tb* 
dialrcaed  and  oeedv. 

^_^         Here,  hnwever,  it  ia  to  be  acknowled^|«d  that  oep- 

f^2nMt4f  ^*°  ^  °"'  eenae-oonoeptiooe— that  !■,  oar  uanjy* 

fioa«  (/  Udmg»  teem  ama  heard — ore  mot  comtrtuted 


n 


wHM  the  ■fnanhflM  Mrrmpmlui§  l»  them  to  duttimiiy  at  •ieot  dl^ 
rimmi  from  tmr  oUmr  tmmt  art  amtratled  itkk  their  mmtpmdmf 
tmmhtm.  Tbia  ia  mi  ranch  the  eaae  that,  were  all  oar  aanaa* 
pemaptiwM  amilar  in  delicacy  to  tboae  of  ▼iiioa  and  of  aoaiid. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  the  diflercnc«;  in  nature  between 
a  avnaation  and  uor  idea  of  it  We  believe  tliat  tbia  diffaraaoa 
really  exMla  in  the  esperieooee  of  tlieae  ceoMe  aa  well  aa  in 
tbote  of  oar  othar  Moaaa;  but  that,  in  the  oaae  of  -  -■  •  -,nd 
bearing,   «everal  oatiaea  conapire  to  obrionre  thia  <>  n. 

TIm  mtwt  nnticeaUe  of  tbeaa  are  the  roni|iar>< 
of  oar  aoditury  and  Tiaoal  Knaatiooi^  and  the  i 
aetivity  of  that  peroeptive  thought  which  ia  eaerctaed  ut  mtor 
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nection  with  them.  CoiiBidering  our  senseB  attentively  we  Bee 
tliat  «oine  of  them  serve  chiefly  to  produce  feeling;  while  others 
are  mainly  iiistrntnents  of  observation.  Organic  sensations  have 
the  least  intellectual  employment;  touch,  taste,  and  Hmell  occupy 
an  intermediate  pt)8ition;  while  eight  and  hearing  far  surpass 
all  our  other  senses  in  their  delicate  and  varied  indications. 
Moreover,  this  wise  adjustment  may  be  noticed  that,  just  iix 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  service  of  any  sense,  is  the  weak- 
ness of  its  sensations;  an  arrangement  evidently  designed  to 
free  the  action  of  the  thinking  power  from  undue  sensual  dis- 
turbance. Thus  it  is  that  sight  and  hearing,  having  not  sensa- 
tian,  but  perception,  as  the  end  of  their  existence,  ordinanly 
have  a  minimum  of  feeling  in  their  action.  While  they  have 
a  multitude  of  delicate  mudifications,  these  as  sensations  are 
weak,  and  are  suitable  rather  to  be  noticed  than  to  be  felt. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  our  seusatious  of  light  and  sound  are  harsh, 
powerful,  and  even  painful;  and  then,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  our  grosser  feelings,  we  easily  distinguish  between  them  and 
o\^x  thoughts  of  them.  Ordinarily,  the  delicate  movements  of 
these  senses  are  so  little  regarded,  save  as  indicators  of  fact,  and 
are  so  neglected  because  of  the  preponderant  activity  of  thought 
connected  with  them,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  have  a  distin- 
guishable character.  To  this  we  may  add  that  very  possibly,  in 
the  more  vivid  representations  of  past  experiences,  the  intellect 
may  react  on  the  power  of  eense  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
acti\'ity  similar  to  tlie  original  feeling.  We  refer  to  tliose  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  imugiuati«)n  borders  on  hallucination,  and 
recalls  wonderfully  scenes  and  faces:,  sounds,  voices  and  melo- 
dies, of  the  distant  and  the  past. 

The  objection  that  the  jHeasure  and  pain  arcompany- 
Ao^^o^Uoa  ■Or   •J^g  fgfXiHeded  or  inuKfinary  scnsationx  seetivi  to  f>e  of  tlie 

same  nature  with  that  originally  experienced  is  not 
BO  serious  a  difficulty  as  that  just  considered.  The  fact  may 
be  admitted.  The  aged  and  blind  Niebuhr,  thinking  of  the 
deep  bright  heavens  of  the  orient,  doubtless  had  a  repetition 
of  his  original  delight.  The  deaf  musician,  reading  the  work 
of  gome  great  composer,  has  a  rapture  similar  to  that  once  re- 
ceived from  hearing  the  actual  performance  of  it.  Suth  instances 
as  these  do  not  prove  the  real  recurrence  of  the  sensation.  They 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that  marvelous  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  causes  the  mere  conceptions  of  things  to  afiect  ns 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  reality.  Reminiscence  and  anticipation 
give  us  pain  and  pleasure;  from  them,  in  part  at  least,  arise 
grief  and  sorrow,  delight  and  disgu-st,  hope  and  fear.  Yet  mere 
remembrance  and  foreknowledge,  as  such  and  of  themselves, 
do  n(»t  alTect  us.  The  law  seems  to  be  that  ideas  once  atwociated 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  afterwards  accompanied 
by  similar  feelings  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hence  the 
scenes,  persons,  actions  and  events  of  well-written  history,  and 
even  the  fictions  of  romance  or  tragedy,  affect  us  iu  the  samo 
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way  ••  perceivefi  realitiea  Muy  not  also  fiotitiona  •enaalioos — 
that  in,  reraenibcred  or  imagined  8on8atioim — wliich  aro  not 
■enaationK,  but  rnerttly  thoti^hu  of  thetn,  aflVct  ua  in  lik«  loan- 
ner?  Wo  cMinrlndo,  theri'lMre,  that  oven  in  tho  caae  of  sight 
ir  ^  '  Ih  no  HiitKoieiit  rmiHoii  to  reg^jird  our  itetusatiuti 

^.  .     '     -       lUtitu  ad  tiiingii  of  th«  name  uaturo. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TBB  ACTtVITT  OF  HIND. 


%  26.  Having  dwelt,  at  anfBcient  length,  on  the  iinbjeei 
■■Mue,  and  ^iiriitiontt  rauincdcd  with  it,  wu  proceed  to  tlio  dii 

■tadjT  of  niind.     We  are  to  cont«in|)hit«  this  power  iu  its  mc 

general  character  fimt.     Viewing;  its  |iheiiomi'na  in  this  warJ 
fWo  find  that  they  may  be  re|j^arde4l  either  biiI«''  ' 'ivly  or  om 

"  n^tivdy;  tliat  in,  either  merely  aa  n>i>de«  f>f  ]  I  life, 

'•a  being  alao  related  to  their  appmpriHte  olijcctH      i  lum   MTli.ri 

■aptwt  intprtwttii^  dinouraionH  arim?.      For  exiiniplr,  ooii-*; 

t!         '   "  <-tively,  two  queationa  preaeut  tbetoaelvt:*  uuu- 

I  tv 

"Jr. 

Iwiih  ntiiniinltvrky.      lie  IhirikM  thiit  th**  iiiitid  never 

oi<n<H'ioiiii  thought  oren  in  the  deepcnt  awoon  or  th. 

altrep;  and  that,  in  addition  to  thia  conRei(»UM  activity,  thertl 

many  mental   niorementa  of  which  we  are  nn 

ineltne  l4i  a  n^gativu  nnnwrr  in  Uith  ca4»ei*;  all) 

""         °     it    the    i|  '    belong   to   a  claaa   wtucU    caJU 

ii  .     'W  in  oni  x. 


^t-inujtltj  ac(itY?"  and  the  • 
r?"     Sir  Wm.  Hamilt.iii 


>i  aetn 


lien  the  doctrine  ofoeMHU 
ttinght  hy  the   PlatonisU. 


^^^^^^    mcuuu  of  It,  they  more  perfectly  cent 
w  iit  .f.Jrit  with  a«u«ele««,  inert  matter.     It  waa  rej' 

•  kna,  who  made  leas  use  of  aaanroptiona  and  more  of\ 
i.v  i*      I't-acartcs  hald  tliat  the  my  asKneo  of  tV> 
diits  in  tboaght.  or  raliktsr  in  oonseioiui  life;  ami  t 

r      ■     ■      •     ■'■■■■-■     ■  <■ 


1    and    itpinluiki,    in   t  \] 

fi'    iitomN;   this   det- 
\    however,   that  our 
..iMTaya  conwriotuL     Dr. 
w  that  the  iMtuI  ia  cMinHtantly  autive,  w 
'  "'.lit  m«»deru  ps^Ji  ' 

;y  tinaniinoua  in  '-  _ 

ihii  btticr  lw4Uil,  cunteiida  that  somo  men  u«Xiit  <irtmt 


the  aouL     tie 
'"  "■-  '^'"tive,  ar 
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at  all,  and  that  none  are  conscious  tliat  they  dream  continnouely ; 
while  Dr.  Reid  gives  his  own  experience,  eh  f'ullowa  Having 
mentioned  how,  in  his  early  days,  l)y  a  determined  effort,  he 
Lad  freed  himself  from  a  hitbit  of  nueasy  dreaming,  he  adds: 
"For  at  least  forty  years  after,  1  dreamed  none,  to  the  best, 
of  my  remembrance;  and,  finding,  from  the  testimony  of  others, 
that  this  is  somewhat  uncommon,  I  iiave  often,  as  soon  as  I 
awuke,  endeavored  to  recollect,  without  being  able  to  recollect, 
anything  that  passed  in  ray  sleep."  Reid's  philosophy  of  our 
activity  during  sleep  may  be  understood  from  his  further  re- 
marks. "  1  am  apt  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that,  as  there  is  a 
state  of  sleep  and  a  state  wherein  we  are  awake,  so  there  is 
an  intermediate  state  which  partakes  of  the  otiier  two.  If  a 
man  peremptorily  resolves  to  rise  at  an  early  hour  for  some 
interesting  purpose,  he  will  of  himself  awake  at  that  hour. 
A  sick-nurse  gets  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  hears  the  least  whisper  of  the  sick  person,  and  yet  is  re- 
freshed by  this  kind  of  hall-sleep.  The  same  is  the  ca«e  of  a 
nurse  who  sleeps  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  have  slept  on 
horseback,  but  so  as  to  preserve  my  balance;  and,  if  the  norse 
stumbletl,  I  could  make  the  exertion  necessary  to  save  me  frora 
a  fall,  as  if  1  was  awake."    (McCosli's  "Scottish  Phil.,"  p.  IJHJ.) 

In  regard  to  this  question,  we  remsirk,  first,  that 
OpiDioiii  etUi-  ^j^^  opinurtis  (f  jiliiloMjphera  in  favor  of  the  unremit- 
ting ronticioiui  activity  are  not  only  off'.set  by  contrnry 
opinions,  but  also  lose  sitmewhni  of  their  authority  try  reason  of  their 
coanedion,  severally,  toifh  unfounded  notions.  The  Platonists  would 
find  it  difficult  to  show  that  an  ethereal  being  might  not  rest  as 
well  as  one  of  a  gross  nature.  Descartes  evidently  eiTs  in  say- 
ing that  the  soul  is  thought;  it  is  the  substance  which  exercises 
thought.  Leibnitz  can  give  no  proof  for  the  existence  of  his 
monads.  And  the  ceaseless  activity  of  mind  is  not,  as  the  words 
of  Porter  suggest,  necessarily  involved  in  its  absolute  immateri- 
ality. Iti  the  next  place,  the  facts  adduced  in  favor  of  the  theoiy 
of  unremittent  ana  conscious  action  are  easily  reconciled  with 
the  Doposite  opinion.  Tlie  marching  of  soldiers  and  the  watch- 
ing ol  nurses,  while  alumbering,  and  that  consciousness  of  passing 
|linie  which  enables  some  to  rouse  themselves  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness at  a  prescribed  hour,  occur  when  sleep  is  not  sufficiently 
profomid  to  prevent  all  mental  activity.  A  greater  degree  of 
Bomuolency  than  that  experienced  during  such  performances  takes 
away  the  capability  for  them.  So  also  in  dreaming  and  in  som- 
nambulism, the  current  of  life  is  evidently  moving;  and  the  sleep 
also  is  not  perfect.  Hamilton,  after  expeiiineiits  mside  upon  him- 
self, alleges  that  if  one  ia  aroused  while  falling  asleep,  he  can 
always  discover  that  he  was  in  the  commencement  of  a  dream; 
and  that,  if  awakened  suddenly  at  any  time  during  sleep,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  dream.  To  this  we  may  reply 
that  absolutely  niulisturbed  sleep  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence 
— that  Ileid  aud  others  testify  to  an  experience  difi'erent  from 
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thnt  of  Hamilton — and  tliat  in  those  cascH  in  which  p«rM«M 
ruiitied  inwn  det'p  Hieep  tnuy  tin  J  tlit'tniieiveH  dreaming,  tho  dremm 
mftv  jMHwikilv  l«iivi.i  Iwjfini  with  the  lirst  l>cginnin>^  of  tb*  AW 
fnmaiioo.      In  must  inotfinces  wln^n  we  judge  nuratilven  to  huT* 
Imm'm  drrumiiip  h'tip,  i>nr  rc«t.,  prohubly.  hn«  not  bocn  vorv  »mH 
btit  it  is  alno  well  known  thnt  n  drenin  id'  liourR  cun  take 
within  11  IV-w  moment«.     JonfTroy,  the  eminent  Fn-nrh  i-onK 
porary  id    Hamilton,  (.■••mtiioiitM  un  tho  tuct  ttiiit  nnUNUiil  nou 
ur  difiturbanct**,  even  tlwm^lt  vlight,  frequently  prevent  or  bresa) 
our  rcpfiw;  whilv  custom tir}*  nou ndH  f»r  inovonuMits  hiive  no  anct 
ffl'crt     It  in  ditiicult  lit  tirxt  to  sleep  amid  the  clutt4;r  and  shak^ 
inj5  of  a  railway  train;  but  cuHtom  rcnderB  thiH  eaay.      "i>««,''" 
Bays  •lonffroy,    "the  mind — the  iiidj^ment,  evcr-wak«fnl,  wh« 
iilnrm'-d  l>y  tlii>  iiimnual   indicntinnH  which  como  thnnig-h    tb«' 
torpid  pt'iiM.K.  (iri'iiKiH  or  keepH  alive  the  whole  aenHoriurn  also.' 
1'  ii^iiin  there  ia  only  that  partial  aloep — that  interm*> 

ii'  ti«t ween  aleeping  and  waking — of  wnich  Kvid  af 

Any  inward  I'e«dinj5  of  novelty,  danj^er,  or  uneaaineaa  acta 
(1...  «..i.«..M,  juKt  an  the  scaaes  act  upon  tho  mind,  aoaato  pr 
I  [Hmir     Th«j  phenomena  oIhmtvwI  by  .loutfroy  an^^^eatj 

liMii  iKMiv  and  apirit  tend  to  wake  or  to  aleop  together — tho  oDttj 
with  the  other — rather  than  that  the  one  alui«l>«ra  while    th4 
f>!'  For.  if  the  body^-or  rather  the  b.   '  '«<r«,| 

V  drtrrnant.  the  aoul  uould  not  receive  u( 

ti  iKi  without;   while  our  coni*<ii>M-*u.  s-4     ,1 

(I  iig  al<«ep  f^'nerally  ah<iW8  a  mlun  d   a>Ui 

of  the  liigher  p^twera  of  thought  fully  equal  to  that  «xhibit« 
by  th"  p..v».T»  of  ti<>na«^ 

B-i'  the  facta  addaced  iu  evidence  acem   inanlBcienI 

to  eatmii'ii  trie  dtM'trino  nf  waacltiMi  acti>'ity,  they  certainly  mp>i 
port  the  Ivlicf  that  the  raind  i«  active,  though  with  but  fetrlil*! 
enerj.:  rn-ater  part  of  aleep.     They  also  aj^recf 

will>  :  f  nt'VMr  reHt«t  of  itaclf,  but  alwaya  «»<] 

only  U.-ivi.  '..idily  condiliona     When  Uv* 

Wrari»Kl  bt  ,-.  then  the  aoul  aleepa:  puaM»> 

biy  then  only.     It  may  iw  that  dii«einbo<lit'd  apirita  never  tiro, 

Th<f  i*onimon  opinion,  thnt  tho  deepest  aleep  ia  entirely  dm«iii> 
\v*m  and  ihiMi((htieaa,  ia  Bu«tjiined  by  the  fact  that  ottr  r«*puM 
beoooHM  tDono  prufouod  in  proportion  to  the  exhauation  of  ucrr* 
ana  enerirr,  prorided  thia  fall  whort  of  exooM  and  injury. 
Mlioo  '   M>  far  aa  it  can  be  obaervod  by  ooitMic 

ob«y»  id  it  i*  nntiiral  for  na  to  expect  an  tnc 


■loWQM*  uf  u 

Tb«n.  too,  > 
votrarfiil  MUMihttui^  th« 

In  auidi  f^MtL  l\\n  iTMwt  aevt 

t'^  in  or  other  J I 

t*  ....'  ...    .  '•  '  •  »  •^- 

be«n  imp 

turn,  it  apnogi  B^am  into  acovuy 


uto  reat. 

uiaenaibilitv  prndnced 
ma  to  In*  p 

1 1  i!iK  iiff  ft  n  rii 

iita.     Mentai^ 

M  •  xiKiiiioaa  which 

But,  ao  aoon  aa  th«Mi  ro- 

in  Tiew  of  rach  beta  aa 
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these,  it  is  diflBoult  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  always  consdonaly 
active. 

§  27.  We  now  coine  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  soul  is  ever  un- 
consciuusly  active.  This  queHtion  is  not  whether  e.xperiences  of 
thought  or  ofmotivity  may  not  unconsciously  impress  the  mind 
with  tendencies  to  similar  modes  oT  experience.  This  i.s  admitted; 
and  it  proves  the  existence  <A'  a.  power  wliich  is  very  fliflVrent 
from  those  which  directly  manitest  themselves  in  consciousness, 
Ijut  whieli  perhaps  openitea  otdy  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  activities  of  our  conscious  powers. 

Nor  do  we  now  ask  whether  there  are  "mental  modifications" 
attended  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  consciousness.  No  one 
denies  that.  Often  trains  of  thought  pass  through  our  minds 
whicli  engage  our  iuterest  so  little  that,  if  a.slced  what  we  are 
tliinking  about,  we  reply  that  we  are  thinking  of  nothing. 
The  mental  energy  has  been  so  feeble  that  we  cannot  recall  a 
single  idea.  For  a  similar  reason,  moat  dreams  are  immediately 
forgotten;  so  that  frequently,  even  when  we  can  wiy  tliat  we 
have  been  dreaming,  we  find  it  impossible  to  tell  what  we  have 
l>een  dreaming  about. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  be  mental  activities  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  to  those  of  conscious  life,  of  which,  however,  we  are 
utterly  unconscious  at  the  time  of  their  taking  place,  and  which 
are  manifested  afterwards  through  eifects  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious ?  We  state  the  question  in  this  way,  because  the  idea  of 
mental  movements  whicli  never  nmnifeat  results  in  conscious- 
ness, may  be  set  down  as  highly  improbable;  and  because  the 
faculty  of  consciousness  is  so  close  a  beholder  of  psychical  changes 
that  positive  evidence  is  needed  of  the  occurrence  of  activities 
without  ita  sphere  of  observation.  These  considerations  throw 
the  "burden  of  proof"  on  the  advocates  of  unconscious  "modifi- 
cations": and  this  burden  htis  been  accepted  by  them. 

Hamilton  ("Metaph.,"  Lect.  XVII I.)  uses  three  argument-s 
I  in  support  of  liis  position.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  tact  that 
Tio  sense  am  conwioiishj  p^ntive  aui/  dijed  smallrr  than  a  oerl-ain  mini- 
tnum.  Vision  results  from  the  reflection  of  light;  but,  if  the  sur- 
face of  an  object  be  diminished  beyond  a  given  limit,  the  object  be- 
I  comes  invisible.  "Therefore,"  argues  Hamihon.  "each  part  must 
act  so  as  to  make  up  the  visibility  of  the  whole.  Here,  conse- 
qiiently,  are  minute  modifications  of  mind  of  which  we  are  en- 
tirely unconscious.  We  cannot  see  one  forest  leaf  at  a  distance, 
but  the  multitude  of  them  together  produces  an  extended  view. 
The  distant  murmur  of  the  sea  is  made  up  of  parts,  any  one  of 
which  by  itself  would  be  entirely  inaudible.  The  taste  of  sweet- 
meats, the  odor  of  flowers,  the  soft  touch  of  velvet  or  of  down, 
may  each  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  infinity  of  uufelt 
miKlifications."  This  reasoning  is  well  met,  as  we  think,  by  a 
diatindion  made  by  Dr.  Porter,  between  the  affection  of  the  organ 
of  sense,  and  the  afTection  of  the  mind  consequent  upon.  it.  The 
united  influence  of  many  leaves  or  waves  or  particles  may  be 
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needful  to  bring  the  org^an  int^  a  condition  which  qnatifiea  it 
Pcxcit^i  n  tficnHiitioti  in  tho  mind.     But  anytliin^  Inm  tliau  tho 
jceptible  irtiiiinium  migljt  produce  it«  atu^nunteU  tft'ect  np<m  tl 
lUrrvH  witluuit  niovinpj  the  niimi  in  tho  loa«t      In  liko  inanDi! 
luring  BWOOU8  and  tiino*  of  abHoluto  iuHL-UKJbility,  there 
lirtioii  nf  ihi^  jHTvnuu  system  too  weak  to  n\\>rX  the  mini 
lul!iiML-ut  to  BUHtain  variouR  functiouH  of  {\w  body.     Thfii.  al 
in  addition  to  tho  forogoinj^,  we  raay  question  whethvr  an 
fitiiteNitnal    force   can    produce    anj    muvemeut  eruu    tu    the 
ucrvru. 

Ha'nilton'a  mrond  arfptmmt  i«  connected  with  the  law  of 
^OMOciation  of  idenn.     Let  A,  B,  and  C  be  thruu  thou(;ht«,  of  whi« 
je  firMt  anil  the  last  havu  each  been  asMociated  with  tht*  iieoiitU 
||)nt  novcr  yet  with  each  oth<M'.     In  this  caw  A  rnay  vuegi^st 
[»nd  B  may  Hu>;^*«t  (';  but  A  cannot  8U^geHt  C',  aave  by  fant  ■■^_ 
■Mtiuf?  B,     Now  it  may  happen.  HuyH  itamilton,  that  A  NiifcgvBiB 
G  without  our  having  any  couKciotiHiit'HM  of  B.     Thin  bat-iii 
^thoiif^ht,  thv>r«.<fore,  niUHt  hnvo  taken  plucu  uh  a  luti^nt    mr>dt 
cation  I'f  ininiL      tfoue  billiard  ball  nlrikt;  another  at  the  ei 
a  row  of  »iiniJar  balla  arrangf.-d  in  a  ntrnight  line  and  tOQ^ 
ttnch  other, — the  blow  Ix^ing^  givun  in  thw  exact  direction 
^line, — the  in(i>rm<'diate  Iwlla  do  not  move ;  only  thi'  farth^-'Ht  haD  I 
^ropelkil  '       •'  Moll  ono  idi<a  Hiiggeota  ahotberr 

^ihe  mi.  .1  one  or  niori'  idrrm  which  dtt 

[Hot   '  .I'MrtHc  uilu  cunBcioUKueiw."     Sir  Willi 

l.cf  !• nd.  instantly  thought  of  Prn»Hian  <'i  ^j 

mnhl  not  irnuginc  why.     After  ndh-otion,  he  n'mfmberedi 

W"  1---1  iript  a  German  gentleman  on  the  top  of  that  mounl 

t  '  uibrance  ap[M'ar*Hl  to  him  to  funinth  the  lo»t  link 

V  nil  II  Ills  .' .»■'•  pti.iiH  had  l>een  unconHciously  coonecteA 

do  not  ijii'  -!.   !i  i.i'    t.«(!l  iif  tho  immv<Iiat«i  itur<>t*ff«ivette«a  of 

idi-JM  in  Vir  M-,.!  .  ,|  -  .     ife  and  *.■■''  At 

but  can  tv'   i"   Mir-   t<  ><>i](itaih  -iiMi  edi 

cation  had  nut  previonnly,  at  all.  bf.'cri  cunurctt.-d  ui   hi«  Ultlik* 

[ing?     ]■  it  unt  p<MHibh«  that  ihn  nubji-ct  of  Prui«f(ian  edocAtioo, 

lilaTing  b«<en  auggented  by  the  apiiearance  of  tho  Gennan  tr«v- 

■^1..-    !...,{  fnguKvd  the  pnjffiworn  cunnidcration  wimewhat*  aL 

t  when  be  met  tht^  gontloman  on  the  mountain?     No(|| 

1  be  mora  natural  thun  thin  in  the  04w«a  of  Sir  Willt 

Miin  w«re  an,  the  inatAuce  cited  would  only  l>o  un»  i^ 

iuriiuiaryaaao'  '  r      In  abort,  we  would  acrotti 

tb«  apparent  tion.   oftrn    nntic<il    V««tw« 

■OePMliw  iduM,  «ttl>  -np.v 

nrily  firiMtten  aaaoi-:  .  '    i  ■•  hn-h 

6w|  i.-ertAki>«  mich   litikN  of  thought  a«  do  not,   wbtla 

0«ir«  bow  til  .  the  fcrl 

ftt  the  iMine  tiiiir  niinwiii^  mat  it  tuiuiui;  thia,  ui  i.-ourm.-,  ai*>i  ui 

A  war  uuiiwpoodingly  feeU«. 

Tm  faMf  orywnenf  of  Uamilton  ia  derired  bom  tmr 
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dexferUtes.  When  one  plajfl  rapidly  on  a  piano,  or  other  rniisical 
itislruinont,  l>e  seems  to  strike  many  iiott-s — especially  iti  a  faiiiii- 
iar  pieoe — from  habit,  und  without  thodght  vi'  the  individuul 
motions.  At  times  even  the  chief  attention  of  a  practiced  per- 
former may  be  occupied  with  objects  not  at  all  related  to  hia 
playing.  Some  have  accounted  for  this  by  ascribiii}::;  the  activity 
wholly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  body,  acting  automatically  and  under 
the  influence,  though  not  under  the  direction,  of  the  mind.  Tliis 
explanation  excludes  mental  modifications,  whether  conscious  or 
unc«UHci(m8.  IJut  it  is  incredible.  We  would  accept  the  idea 
of  latent  modifications  in  preference  to  it.  There  is  always,  we 
believe,  somethiug  intellectual  in  our  dexterities;  their  apparent 
automatism  is  siimlar  to  what  tikes  place  when  one  reads  aloud 
to  others  sentences,  and  even  passages,  which  make  no  impres- 
sion OH  his  own  mind — tliat  is,  no  impression  such  as  can  be 
recalled.  Drs.  Reid  and  Hartley  endeavor  to  explain  these 
activities  by  a  force  of  haljit — a  proneness  of  spirit — operating 
without  thought  They  liken  this  to  instinct  But  we  question 
whether  even  instinct  acts  without  any  thought.  There  is  no 
understanding  of  its  end;  but  we  believe  there  is  some  notion 
of  its  immediate  work. 

The  views  of  Prof.  Stewart  on  this  subject  seem  on  the  whole 
preferable  to  any  others.  He  holds  that  actions  originally  volun- 
tary (and  therefore  also  intellectual)  always  continue  so;  though 
we  may  not  bo  able  to  recollect  every  particular  volition  of  a 
series.  He  thinks  that  an  act  of  the  will  precedes  every  motion 
of  every  finger  of  the  musician;  and  compares  the  skill  of  the 
player  to  tliat  of  the  accountiint  who  sums  up,  almost  at  a 
glance,  a  long  column  of  numbers,  retaining  no  knowledge  of 
the  individual  figures.     The  instantaneous  forgetfulness  accora- 

{(ttuying  such  mental  work  is  experienced  by  everj^  student 
iow  often,  after  a  page  has  been  rapidly  perused,  it  is  diflScult 
to  repeat  one  sentence — nay,  even  one  word, — the  authors  mat- 
ter, only,  remaining  in  the  meinnry!  This  inability  to  recall  the 
details  of  each  successive  act  of  mind,  is  to  be  explained  by  rea- 
son of  the  exceeding  ease  and  quickness  of  the  intelh^ctual  per- 
formance, and  from  the  corresponding  slightnesa  ol  attention 
given  to  each  particular;  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  unconscious- 
ness. So,  likewise,  when  we  say  that  an  earnest  speaker  is  un- 
conscious of  his  delivery,  we  mean  that  he  pays  no  attention  to 
it  whatever,  and  that  his  consciousness  of  it  is  both  extremely 
weak  and  also  entirely  disregarded  and  without  effect;  but  not, 
in  the  strict  sen.se,  that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  it  at  all. 
That  there  is  a  slight  consciousness  is  evident.  Kor  if  some 
accessory  on  which  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  depend — a  pen- 
cil, a  watch-chain,  a  buttonhole,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  a  coat- 
tail — be  remnveil  from  rr-ach.  it  is  instantly  missed;  and  some 
time  passes  before  the  previous  degree  of  unconsciousness  is  re- 
gained. In  like  manner,  should  some  key  of  the  piano  become 
accidentally  broken,  and  fail  to  respond  to  the  quick  touch ;  should 
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Men*  Agar*  in  Um  oolsaa  of  Additian  hm  foaad  iH^gil 
tMii«rtirii/ti*w;  aliotiM  ftjme  word  be  omiUed,  or  eveo 
«|  I  tJt«  prirjtod  (m^; — tba  vaot  woold  b«  ttnin«d 

ir-  iti'i  would  iuduce  a  mors  Atteutive  aod  delit 


II. 
II'  I 

liiw  rl> 
of  «  ( 
opinion  tlint 


.1 


..iii>  iitir.fi,  p«rfiap«,  mif^bt  render  ProC  Steirmrt'a  ex* 

Ill-  ly  MtiafAotory,     He  Miys  tb«t  the  dow  and 

in  "am  carTi«.'ii  dm  in  prefi«ely  the  same  man- 
,  ill  tlu!  lip^Tut'  uf  rupitiity."     Tiii*  rnpiditr  ia 
;  but  wu  licliove  tlmt  tiiure  ii  also  aomewhot 
ti>ru|«  of  tlui  iniiiil'm  tliiiiiiing.     We  are  of. 
i'*UH,  wliicli  at  firat  fiiriiish  the  ubjecta  of  j 
iiir.t^liUi,  iiftKii  oomo  lo  l>o  iromnniheiideti  »»i 


I,  or  IN  otw  a)inj)lrxltif  <>f  (}o-fX\atintj  ideas,  and  thai 

'»  iiii'l  op«]rat(Mt  ill  tlin  tiiiiiu  till  it  Inui  bm-n  full 

Kill       rh(i«  a  wIh»Il»  bar  of  tniiHic  before  it«  *'X< 

•  iH'foro  ilM  iitliTuiirf,  iiittj'  \w>  iiioJi 

Hill,  m  lliH  I'.nm;  of  any  compli^x  i( 

liii'K  lint  rent  HitrrrMNiviily  on   ita  N«!Vt<rHl  partt,  bit 

4 loll   a*  a  wliulo.     Tins  enggesta   that,  althoUffliJ 

'  an<  objoota  of  thought.,  tlii^y  yot  luav  not  be  tHo] 

]'<i4ti*  ami  iiiiJi«ptMitlent  thought;  and,  it  aucb  lie  thoj 

u  aiill  h'mi  room  for  wuud(<r  Uial  tbey  are  uoi  iudi-| 

Miborett 

>|Miaiii|^ — what  we  do  not  lwHi«v»» — that  *t»m*>  p^y- 
l^aacapeoiit 
•  noaa  ooour  <> 
but  only  tiiat  they  have  been  orerpaand  and  Da^ 
■  ill  iL     If  aikch  a  dootrine  o>»tild  be  pmrad,  it  wcnud 
(Niwv>r  uf  inlcrtial  n>giiition,  like  our  power  iifux* 
n    Minv  wljolly  1  >-»f  t'.-^ht  uf  fatnUtar  objecta  b^' 
•    ■  I  •     1  ;     ;i  u-reattoff  aod  impreasnrai 
lit  couM  be  Diada  fiir  Uiia  theory.     But 
■r  iIm»  aMortion  of  HawilliM.  tiial  ''tha 
'•  ia  ott^  %MmU1  cfi«le  in  tlM 
koa  abd  paaaoa,  of  which  w 
ita  atfeda." 
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thonght;  and,  with  a  similar  end  in  view,  we  may  pro6tably 
discuss  the  question,  whether  iht  mind  is  capable  of  having  a 
jhtralihj  of  states,  or  of  peri'oriniug  a  plurality  of  actionSy 
aimtdianeoudy. 

<»a»uon  d^ftned.  '"  speaking  of  states,  we  do  not  refer  to  those 
AcHoD  and  lUte  more  or  less  permanent  conditions  of  our  psy- 
^^*"'*"'*''**'  chical  powers  which  manifest  themselves  in 
modifications  of  our  activity,  and  which  exist  during  our 
inactivity.  There  are  such  states;  for  example,  those  of  vigor 
and  of  feebleness,  of  liveliness  and  of  dullness,  of  .soundness 
and  of  insanity,  of  immaturity  and  of  development.  We 
now  refer  only  to  those  states  of  mind  of  which  we  are  imme- 
diately conscious,  and  which  themselves  are  the  manifestations 
of  our  immanent  faculties  and  dispositions.  Doubt,  certainty, 
conviction,  belief,  knowledge,  ignorance,  are  states;  perceiving, 
recollecting,  judging,  imagining,  are  actions. 

The  distinction  thus  presented  between  mental  states  and 
mental  actions  is  a  real  one,  yet  is  neither  so  great  nor  of  the 
same  character  as  that  between  action  and  state  in  the  mate- 
rial world.  It  is  not,  for  iustance,  like  that  between  the  action 
of  chemical  agents,  and  their  state  or  condition  after  their  ac- 
tion on  each  other  has  taken  place.  It  is  more  like  that  between 
seeing  and  beholding,  between  merely  touching  some  object  and 
feeling  it.  In  short  an  intellectual  state  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuous  activity,  and  an  intellectual  action  as  a  momentary 
one.  The  latter  either  terminates  at  once  or  is  the  beginning  of 
a  mental  state.  We  believe  that  consciousness  reveals  activity 
in  every  psychical  condition,  and  that  wiien  any  conception  or 
subject  occupies  the  mind,  there  is  elicited  a  continued  exercise 
of  power.  There  is  something  analogous  to  that  condition  of 
excitement — that  state  of  motion — produced  in  the  liuuinireroua 
ether  by  a  light-giving  or  a  light-renecting  body.  As  tiie  retina 
of  the  eye  is  continuonsly  atfected  by  the  rapidly  successive 
waves  of  light,  so  the  idea  of  the  oliject  obtained  through  vision 
appears  to  be  a  continuous  or  rapidly  repeated  menUil  activity. 
Ihe  thoughts  awakened  and  maintained  in  tlie  mind  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  when  we  may  be  attentively  regarding  the  ohjecta 
corresponding  to  them,  may  properly  illustrate  all  intellectual 
states.  Gazing,  for  example,  at  a  flaming  candle  or  a  flying  ar- 
row, we  see  the  slightest  variations  in  its  figure  or  place,  its 
most  delicate  flickenng.s  and  motions.  And  from  such  observa- 
tions we  infer  that  continuous  thoughts  resemble  the  reflections 
of  a  mirror  rather  than  any  states  of  positive  rest. 

•  The  distinction  between  the  processes  and  the  pro- 

ducts of  the  intellect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  just 
discussed,  and  presents  an  important  ditference  in 
modes  of  mental  activity.  It  is  the  distinction  commonly  made 
between  yc/r/ntn{7  an  idea.,  or  conception,  of  an  object  and  tiw  idea 
tolten  formed;  and  it  is  paralleled  in  the  difference  between  form- 
ing aa  aversion  or  an  attachment  and  the  aversion  or  attach- 
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diuA- 
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UwOttllt 


rbea  Ibrmed.     Both 
ddoootdifbri 


and 


imdieally 
ktciAftMdi  otharasflMdiuricBl  pnoHMs  uid  their  {iroihiels  are. 
The  oarpentei'e  dtfllfal  see  of  tool*  and  the  <kak  or  tshto  which 
h»  iiMjr  ixMke,  Mv  thing*  of  tolallr  different  naturea.  Hut  Ue- 
foe'a  inal  and  6x«d  coMtoeption  oTRobuieoa  Cni«oe>  eaeUe»  Btid 
the  rmrioiH  thinkiu^  of  hu  mind  which  reealtad  in  that  oomoe^ 
ykm  were  ool  eeecntielty  nnHke:  they  were  both  metttai  aeCivi. 
tiaft  Yet  we  wiily  dietaiigvidi  the  prooMi  and  the  prodoot 
The  former  alwaye  precede*  the  tetter,  and  maj  be  ao  imparfeol 
or  feeble  aa  to  fail  ut  a  remit;  in  which  eaae  there  i*  no  drmIiioL 
The  prooeM  ia  compoeed  of  aaooeaMTe  part«;  the  proooot  haa 
a  mr»r^  rif^rfeot  nntty;  ita  part*  oonatitate  one  thooghL  Tha 
]  :  oao  be  eaitily  and  fiillj  rvcalled,  when  the  |>roc«w 

Uu.,  i.o.^  ,^,i^xk  forgotten  and  l>wt  in  obecmritj.  The  pcocca* 
connsta  oomnwnly  of  a  aeriee  of  action*;  when  anj  <if  toeae  i* 
prolonfjed  into  a  etate,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  a  partial 
dttctt  awaking  the  nnion  of  oth<^  partn.  Thi*  prodoct,  t' 
Day  be  emplojed  and  then  in)"  -'^od,  ia  fr 

UMdaaameatal  atataaroand  VK  litaarieei 

time*  in  experience  it  ia  eaay  to  liiHtin^tUHli  the  prodoct  from 
the  pmoeM;  in   other  caaea  thin  in  dirtimlt,   becaoae  of 
mpiJ  tranrntiftn  of  the  one   into  the  otber.     In  adult 
p«rri»ptioii  •*!'•  "-«nlt  i*  «>  t"'»»'i"»'in»»onB  thnt  no  prrK>»fMi  i»  or 
oarilv  pi  Y«t  ut  lly  the  infantile  mltid  in  form« 

injf  irU«M  "T  I  .'   »lit«.-t<»  <riipioyg  a  eorie*  of  urti 

jadgnvpnta,  w  .l>  latter  alMo  lieiug  the  gradoul  _^ 

of  exprripnct?.      1  lio   inatantanetma  si^ht  of  a  niun,  a  trea, 
booae,  an  animal,  ia  the  work  of  trauKnl  or  educated  peroe_ 
tine.     The  preoe— I'w  which  nn?ccdo  montiil  products  are  p<>rhapa 
mora  diaoemibte  in  the  woritingH  of  the  rational  faculty  than  ut, 
th<M#<  of  any  other.     We  nee  plainly  hciw  the  thonghta  whief 
f..ii...».  ...,„  AiMitber  in  a  definition  wwleace  iw  aa  to  form  the  nc 
1  i"d;  and  hnw,  after  the  frequent  urn  nf  an  aitribntii 

jiiii^iiicijt,  ita  element*  unite  an  a*  to  produce  a  changed  or 
enlarged  eoooaplioB.    Thux.  having  aereral  ttmea  opened  a  e 
tain  book  and  found  it  priiite<i  in  the  (lunnan  langttage.  wa 
thereafter,  on  aeeing  it,  think  of  it  alwavM  im  a  lierman  Umk. 

Wa  ahoold  be  oarefol  not  to  ironfoutid  the  diatin» 
tion  hatween  fitoetM  and  pmduci  with  that  bct^ 
Uke  profrm,  or  ad,  and  ihf  rihjni,  cither  of  penief 
or  ^.r<..>n^.n«:.,..  ..r  ..f  .,.—  "''inr  exerciiH)  of  thought    Sir 
)  1 1  aathoriti)^  and  other*,  folloi 

H  . .  n  rnii»<n  iiirn  iiii*  error.     Wo  may  cite  oc 

In  hi*  -Logio"  (Led  lll-X  baring  aUtwl  Ih'al 

"conception  mxMna  both  the  act  of  conceiving  and 

<  I  rorrMired,''  Sir  William  adda,  ''  1  RfaaU  oaa  tha  oqiraa- 

'  l*a  umaul  of  oooeaptioa ;  and  aowififMa  I  alMH 

,     r  to  ilaaignaUi  the  aof  of  eonoeivinc."    In  Ibaaa 

and  ■uniiar  atalvmenta  the  product  and  the  objeoi  of  thfWgkl  aia 
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plainly  identified;  wlvich  is  yet  more  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  term  cvnn'pt  is  avowedly  and  invariably  nsed  by  Hamilton 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  notion.  This  mistake  is  palliated 
by  its  connection  with  difficulties  which  we  shall  consider  here- 
after, pertaining  to  "ideal  objects";  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
take. A  mental  product,  no  le&s  than  a  mental  act  or  process, 
is  simply  a  mode  of  thought,  and  is  not  the  object  of  its  own 
exercise  of  thought. 

This  power  of  the  intellect  to  put  the  result  of  its  thinkings 
into  permanent,  or  rather  reproducible,  ideas  is  of  the  highest 
necessity  and  utility.  Without  it,  progressive  science,  and  even 
fixed  knowledge  of  any  kind,  would  ue  impossible.  Our  con- 
ceptions would  be  in  the  perpetual  confusion  of  formation  and 
of  dissolution.  No  work  could  be  accomplislied  by  the  imagina- 
tion; the  materials  would  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
Sut  together.  Memory,  too,  if  it  acted  at  all,  would  present 
eeting  and  formless  elements  of  thought,  rather  than  service- 
able recollections.  And  the  rational  faculty,  being  deprived  of 
fi.\ed  notions,  would  strive  in  vain  alter  any  knowihrdgw  of  the 
nriivevse.  The  ability  to  form  mental  products  might  very  prop 
erly  be  called  the  acquisitive  power  of  the  mind.  It  has  not  till 
latidy  received  due  attention  from  psychologists.  As  Pres.  Porter 
remarks,  it  is  "clearly  distinguishable  from  the  power  to  know," 
or  to  think.  It  should  certainly  \>q  reckoned  among  the  sub- 
sidiary or  secondary  powers  of  the  intellect. 

§  29.   Pliilosopher^in  past  times  have  been  greatly 


«wii«buumn'one  divided  as  to  the  number  of  states  or  actions  possi- 
■(  omc«»  opia-  jj|g  f(,r  tije  mind  at  any  one  time.     The  saying  is 
a  common  one  that  we  cannot  attend  to  more  than 


loQi  quoted. 
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one  thing  at  once;  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  human  mind 
is  incapable  of  considering  ditferentBubjects  simultaneously.  This 
useful  practical  observation,  and  certain  supposed  requirements 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  oneness  and  simplicity  of  spirit, 
have  led  to  some  extreme  opinions.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  tlie 
eloquent  colleague  and  successor  of  Prof  Stewart  in  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  eleventh  lecture,  says,  "  If  the 
Miind  of  man,  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  from 
the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  closes,  could  he  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking 
being,  a  certiiin  series  of  feelings  alone,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  successive  states  of  mind,  would  be  distinguishable 
in  it,  forming,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations  and  thouj^hfa  and 
passions  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind,  b)it  all  of  them  ex- 
isting individually  and  successively  to  each  other."  T)ie  vii-ws 
of  Stewart,  thougn  dififerentlv  expressed  from  tliose  of  Brown, 
were  radically  the  same.  With  characteristic  moderation  he 
teaches  that  we  cannot  "attend  at  one  and  the  same  instant 
to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately."  He  tliirdis  that 
the  "astoniBhing  rapidity"  of  thought  is  sulKcieut  to  explititi  the 
apparent  eimultaneity  of  mental  operations.     He  asserts  that  a 
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good  raoRician  doee  not  atti?nd  to  the  difTeretit  parts  of  a  bn 
»t  ot>o«,  but  varic'M  liin  at^'^tion  from  uuu  |>urt  to  aiiotb 
thoiif;^|,tH  buing  bo  quick  an  tu  allow  uo  pMX>eption  of  intanrmb 
of  liiiiti,     Ai^ciirdiiig  to  biM  tlumry,  when  ono  playn  mjiidiv  do 
tbe  (liuno,  and  alfio  mn^,  reading  both  song  and  miuio  ironi 

•  b(M>k,  hiM  (M;n:tri>tiou  of  thn  notes,  his  rv«diug  of  the  word*, 
liiii  exfcution  on  tiie  inatrument,  bin  vocalization  of  the  langiuigvi, 
bin  bearing  of  the  miiKic  and  of  the  p«)etr}\  bi«  enjoytuout  and 
midt«n<tanding  of  tbo  multxiy  and  of  tiie  aentimeuL,  and  th« 
varioiiM  t!;  t  fot^lingi*  w-bicli  iic«.'ompiny  the«o  tbtnin, 
(kre  all,  I  -ons,  but  succeHMive.  Sii.  too,  when  UM 
eotnp'  i'«;  ot  Mit  obJ)-ct  in  puinti'd  on  '  na.  tlia 
p«rc«'i  Illy  by  a  great  ninnlwr  of  <lifl"'i  ^ufatt 
porfwrned  with  uiarvelouK  c5cl<'rily.  "For,  wiyn  Stewart, 
no  two  pointfl  of  tho  oiitlirio  are  in  the  Hamo  direction,  ei 
p«nnt  by  itaelf  contttitutf-H  jumt  rk  diittinct  an  objci't  of  atUrnI 
as  if  it  wan  aeparated  by  an  interval  of  empty  apace  frut 
Ihnreat." 

The  AMBmption  that  tho  attention  of  the  mind  can  act  oolj 
•long  rme  gMMMtrical  Htruight  lin«  iit  »  time,  and  Uivrrforv 

•  '  ':u:e  or  an  oiitbne,  aeeow  entirt>ly  without  prob«L" 
S;  '<.iyii  that,  if  thu  wera  not  !«<>,  "  wc  hIhiuM,  at  tb* 
gianoe,  havu  aa  diatinci  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thouaand  aide 
MM  lit  a  trianglft  or  a  aquan.*."     Htit  doea  tliia  follow  ?    Survlj 
(Miwer  to  p«!rc«ivo  thnje,  four,  five,  or  aix  objocta  at  a  tinMb 
tu  givo  titMU  aach  »omt>  lueoai^o  of  atUMition,  do«a  not  impljrl 
a  aiinitar  yomwt  aa  to  a  hundred  or  a  tUuui*and?     The  opiniuiid* 
uf  thiTM)    '  •   '■^   prufeawtra  nprivar  to  haw  bvaa 
h«nd»*<i    <  iiH    fif  the  S<'lj<iolroen-     Thotnaa 
S  I  tho  afli 

to  ' :.     ^  ''''''.  '''■*  aimui 

ffom't'  '  waa  maintained  by  Uutia  Sootua,  Docmb 

toe  loviti  ...  .  "•"' 

HamiUnn'H  A\-  *  very  complete.     He  approve*  of  Um 

npin;   ->  '  V-  r'<"ra,  that  we  csan  peroMV*d» 

tini-ti  •x'parate  group*  ufol»^Mt%  at 

ooee.  "It,  iko  aaya,  ^L<.Lt.  .\1\.)  "yoo  tnniw  a  handfol  of 
HMrblMon  th«  floor,  y^i  will  find  it'difflcnlt  to  virw  at  vmm 
vtaf  than  as  or  mv  iq  gtxtnp  them  into  twti*  or 

ine*  irr  fivaa»  yon  r.  i-nd  aa  many  gronpa  aa  yoa 

in   unit*;  bruatiae  the   niiud  oonatdera  tbeau  gluupa  only  aa 
uta.     It  viewa  them  aa  whole*,  and  throw*  their  part*  out  of 
oooiddmtioii.* 

Tw»ar«aii»*  T^  prevailing  opinion  at  pre*ent  {«  that  tbo  ntad 
mmtaimmd    m^  I*  Capable  uf  a  iiiMiiiltan<*4iua  plurality  of  alalea  or 

•  aotivitia*;  and  tht*  view  aiffoea  with  experienea. 
We  undnoMedly  mn  perform  aeveral  aotknw  at  ono*.  If  that 
lio«ii,nM^  i«  whiob  oanae  them  Im  nmnlhUMOiia  Um? 
MTben  wi-  >J  opoo  tha  o«l»er,  tha  Mmaatiooa  a*  well  aa 
the  aotaoaa  •ppev  to  tjoat  iofttbor.    Whoa  one  look*  at  tho 
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branches  of  a  tree,  the  boards  of  a  fence,  or  even  a  group  of 
persons,  only  metaphysical  subtlety  can  suggest  that  tliey  are 
not  stieu  at  once.  Tlie  stress  of  tliought  may  easily  be  conoen- 
truted  on  one  of  the  objects;  but,  so  long  as  uo  special  interest 
ia  excited,  all  are  viewed  alike.  The  perception  of  relations, 
also,  requires  a  single  comprehensive  perception  of  the  objects 
related.  How  could  we  form  any  idea  of  a  relation,  if  we  did 
not  at  the  same  time  think  of  the  objects  between  which  the 
relation  may  exist?  Who  could  conceive  of  marriage  without 
also  having  both  husband  and  wife  in  mind?  In  like  manner, 
every  sentence,  with  its  subject,  predicate,  copula,  and  modifying 
words,  must  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  one  complexity 
of  ideas.  We  may,  it  is  true,  compose  part  of  a  sentence  with- 
out having  a  definite  conception  of  tlje  remaining  part;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  we  could  not  even  begin  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence, if  we  did  not,  from  the  first,  have  thoughts,  more  or  less 
definite,  of  the  plurality  of  objects  involved,  and  of  their  mutual 
relations.  When  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  oration 
for  Archias,  said:  "Si  in  me  est  ingenium,  judices,"  he  certainly 
understood  well  in  what  way  he  was  about  to  continue  and  to 
terminate  that  long,  graceful  sentence,  and  had  in  view  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  it  and  their  mutual  connections.  A  simple  experi- 
ment, illustrative  of  this  point,  can  easily  be  tried  by  any  one. 
Let  him  take  some  statement,  the  sense  of  which  he  fully  com- 

Sreheiuis,  and  let  him  think  oidy  one  thought  in  it  at  a  time. 
Le  will  find  that,  in  doing  so,  he  loses  also  the  meaning  of  the 
statement.  For  example,  iti  the  sentence,  "Caesar  conquered 
the  Gauls,"  we  ma}'^  think  of  Crosar,  of  conquest,  and  of  the 
Gauls,  separately,  but  we  fail  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  asser- 
tion if  we  do  not  think  alt  three  thoughts  together.  Moreover, 
those  mental  products  which  we  call  complex  ideas  are  composed 
of  many  constituents,  each  of  them  an  iilea  by  itself,  but  all  of 
them  existing  simuUarieouely  iu  composition.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  our  thoughts  are  sucii  combinations.  Nor  can  we  iiud 
any  important  difference  between  them  and  the  colk'ction  of 
ideas  contained  in  them,  save  this  only,  that  the  constituent 
ideas  exist  and  adhere  together.  The  analysis  of  any  common 
conception — that,   for  instance,  of  a  coin,  a  knife,  a  book,  or  a 

{)en — will  illustrate  this  remark.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a 
>elief  in  the  co-existence  of  mental  states  is  conformable  with 
facts.  And  why  should  it  not  bo  so?  A  ball  of  iron  may,  at 
the  same  time,  receive  and  transmit  heat,  be  influenced  by  grav- 
itation, attract  the  magnetic  needle,  move  onward  through  the 
air,  displace  opposing  obstacles,  and  perform  many  other  func- 
tions. Why  may  not  the  soul,  an  iufiiiitely  more  suhtle  sub- 
8t.ance,  act  in  many  ways  at  once?  Indeed,  to  one  exercising 
attentive  consideration,  the  question  arises  whether  the  possible 
rapidity  of  the  soid's  succesKive  movements   be  not  surpassed 

multitude  of  ita  co-exiateut 
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^^  At  (he  Annie  time,  we  are  far  from  MTio^  thfti  d 
atB  mind  has  thu  power  of  ilirecting  its  attontii 
equally  to  iimity  obji-rtH  at  once.  Not  every  act 
of  intellect  is  ttcrompnnied  with  that  8}>ecial  cxon*i«o  of  viffor 
which  ia  commonly  called  uttentiou.  Hence  the  in*}uiry,  wbetnvr 
wu  can  attend  to  mnny  tliingH  simnltunoously,  is  to  b«  dia> 
titi^uiRhed  from  the  inquiry,  whether  we  can  tliiuk  of  nuuijr 
tiling*  aimultaneouflly.  As  a  giK>d  sportsman  can  only  briB^ 
down  one  or  two  or  three  birdti  at  a  time,  th<>nir),  (^  wboitt 
covey  may  rise  before  him,  so  the  mind,  while  m  uj 

may   be  prewent  to  it,  can  uddreriM  it*ii4f  to  the  i«i 

only  of  a  few.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  uUo,  that  a  concentration 
of  the  power  of  thinkin>^  on  one  objeet  HeuMibly  wilhdnkwa  it 
from  otliur  objecta  While  ono  lo<^)k8  eareles>>ly  npon  hta  open 
band,  all  the  nngvrs  may  l)e  s<-en  distinctly;  but,  if  he  attend 
particularly  tn  a  point  or  mark  on  one  finp^er,  the  perception 
<it'  the  otherH  is  itnnie<]iately  w«*uki*ned.  In  the  eaae  of  oonaptaac 
idcju,  in  which  a  whole  in  formed  out  of  several  conalitXMBll^ 
the  full  nttentinn  of  thtt  mind,  prolxibly,  ran  he  ^ven  to  Uia 
cuiKX'ption  in  all  its  partfi;  genemlly,  however,  one  olement  b(»> 
les  H|tei-inlly  pn>mutent;  anil  this  appt-ars  to  be  alwuya  Xhm 
whrre  th«  c<(u<x>ption  is  made  a  subject  of  study.  Eviery 
•a  niiud  hiiH  a  certain  limited  amount  of  intellectual  enerejr. 

'T1rf«  pan  bo  dovott'd  almost  entirely  to  one  thoujjht,  leavin^^  bat 
a  small  r«*i<idunm  fur  division  amon^  other  thoughts  that  mmj 
exist  within  ont<'s  consf'iousneaa     Or.  if  the  encr^'  be  directed 

!  towards  m«>v«tiiI  oUjin^Iji,  fix*  share  ^ven  to  Mkt*h  is  le<M  in  pnv 
port  We  can  conceive,  however,  \ 

«•♦'  1  •  know!e<Ij?e,  most  iK?rfeclly  .^  /, 

i<  '  i   >i  '         'iH       -t.int  of  time,  comprehenda  every  ofajvot,  and 
iv.i^  |,.ut  u!  <  V.  i^  object,  in  tUe  wide  uuiverao. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THK  OBiccnvrrT  or  thoitobt. 


f  90.  The  chief  imitortaDce  of  thought  does  cot  ariao  from  i|g' 
charact^  a*  a  mrntn;  •■•"'-  -t'--  '  ■''  from  the  fact  that  it  la  tJM 
in»trum4>nt  of  knovv  -y  by  which   the  wmiI  it 

iKiHljrlit  into  conscioMi  i>'i.i(i"[i*<  wnli  the  universe.     Th«  wholft 
L%ond0rfal    life    of  man    as   a    wpiritual    brinf^   ori^nattai   fimn 
tlioogtit;  and  tir  it  brings  tb*  aonl 

into  con nectiun  v,  .■<. 

It  ia  of  the  vrry  naltin"  of  thmiKlit  to  haw  that  pemtiar  r»> 
latiun  111  existeoue  whiih  i^  iiiilir,tt<M|  In  saviitir  that  thuoffal 
is  the  rrflr-x   of  exi>  '  ver  feelil*,  ia 

thna  rrlatsd  to  aoni«  L^.o^,    >  i-i..i  •  :  .   li  i*.  th<*rrfoT 

•tyled  tbe  olfjnot  of  Um  thought     T:  ii.il  >  li.iructorul 
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of  thought  by  reason  of  which  it  is  correspondent  to  existence, 
may  be  called  the  ol>jectivity  of  thought. 

Being  aiid  existence  are  terras  exactly  equivalent 
•nd  ei^^oe.'''"'  *■"  eacli  other  in  their  proper  and  original  use;  and, 

as  such,  they  are  einpJoyod  in  two  dirt'ereiit  senses. 
Their  abstract  lueaiiiug  is  expressed  when  we  speak  oi'  the  being 
or  existence  of  anything,  or  when  we  predicate  being  or  exist- 
ence of  anything,  saying,  It  is,  It  exists,  or.  It  has  being.  It 
has  existence.  Thus,  if  asked  about  the  Emperor  of  China, 
we  migiit  SUV  that  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  person,  or  that 
such  a  person  exists.  With  this  abstract  sense  of  these  terms 
we  shall  have  more  to  do  hereafter.  Their  other  meaning  is 
tliat  which  they  have  when  employed  concretely.  They  then 
signify,  not  the  attribute  of  being  or  existence,  but  whatever 
possesses  this  attribute  as  having  it;  in  other  words,  anylhiiuj 
which  exists.  The  human  body  is  a  material,  and  the  huniau 
soul  a  spu-itual,  existence;  and  we  speak  of  an  existence  and  of 
existences,  of  a  being  and  of  beings,  and,  using  the  terms  col- 
lectively, of  existence  in  general,  atid  of  being  in  geueral.  In 
this  concrete  sense,  the  terms  are  employed  both  with  a  nar- 
rower and  with  a  wider  application.  In  the  narrower  they 
signify  any  kind  of  substantial  existence,  whether  sj)iritual  or 
material.  God,  angels,  men,  mountains,  seas,  plains,  are  beings 
or  existences.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  signification 
the  term  being  is  not  used  so  freely  as  exisk'rwe  for  every  kind 
of  substance;  it  is  generally  restricted  to  living  beings.  In  tho 
wider  application  being  and  existence  signify  anything  what- 
ever that  exists;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  existence-  is  gener- 
ally preferred  to  the  word  beimj.  Thus  space,  time,  power, 
actions,  chauges,  and  relations,  as  well  as  material  and  spiiitual 
substances,  are  existences.  And  all  things  whatever,  taken 
collectively,  constitute  existence  in  general.  Now,  when  we  say 
that  every  thought  has  objectivity  and  is  related  to  some  form 
of  being  or  existence,  we  use  these  t^rms,  not  in  their  ab.<itract, 
but  in  their  concrete  sense,  and  that,  too,  in  this  last  and  most 
unrestricted  application.  For  there  is  no  form  of  existence  which 
does  not  tind  its  rellex  in  a  corresponding  form  of  tliought. 
The  rouuon  bo-  §  ^^-  ^  ''•'*  relation  between  tliuught  and  the  exist- 
»wo..nUjougut»nd  eucc,  or  tbrni  of  existence,  to  which  it  corvesponds, 
o  jBtt«o  uioQKiJt.  jg  ^j-^  peculiar  nature,  and  should  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  relations.  It  is  not  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  a 
cause;  for  the  object  of  thought  is  wholly  inactive,  and  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  is  the  work  of  the  mind  itself  Neither  is  it  that 
of  the  conditioned  to  the  condition:  existence  is  a  condition  of 
thought,  in  a  certain  sense;  but  the  correspondence  in  question 
is  a  relation  other  than  this.  A  mirror  cannot  form  a  reHection 
without  an  object,  but  the  correspondence  between  reflection 
and  object  is  distinguishable  from  the  dependence  of  the  former 
upitn  the  latter.  Again,  the  relation  of  thought  and  object  ia 
not  that  of  similarity.  Things  which  are  utterly  unlike  may  yet 
correspond.     One  part  of  an  invention  may  correspond  to  au- 
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other,  as  a  key  to  a  lock;  an  instrument  may  correspond  to  il 
yxmy  na  iin  otir  to  rowing;  or  a  eieri  inny  correspond  tu  the  thiol 
si^nitied,  aa  a  printed  to  a  spoken  word.  But  this  does  not 
involve  any  viiriiUnty.  The  cnrret^ponduiico  between  thooghl 
and  its  oltji'cta  is  probably  closer  and  mure  niinut<.<  than  anj 
4ilhc*r  rorretspoudenre ;  but,  ho  far  as  we  can  jud^,  there  M  no 
likeness  In-tweon  them.  What  resemblance  can  there  be  \t^ 
twtMHi  liurdn(iB8  and  tlie  idea  of  hardness,  sharpuHNM  and  the  ideA 
of  sharpness,  weight  and  the  idea  of  weight^  soHditV  and  the 
idea  of  solidity  ?  What  similarity  is  there  Uttween  the  Komaa 
people,  with  their  history  of  war  and  empire,  and  our  knowled|^ 
of  tluit  people?  Mind  is  so  tlitTerent  from  matter  that  we  cen* 
not  suppose  onr  conceDtioaa  of  material  things  to  be  like  tiM 
thin^  til  -;  and,  as  for  pHycliicul  objecta,  we  know  IImI 

our  ideAx  '  <iH,  desires,  emotions,  virtues,  vices,  weftkaeant 

and  iiliiliticH,  hiiv«i  no  likiMiess  to  thcsf  tilings.     The  only  thought 
in  which  wo  can   discover  any  siuidarity   to  its  objoct 
thought  of  a  thought-,  for  in  sutrli  a  fonc<<pti«jn  the  original  the 
is  repeated  and  incorporated.     This  hkeness,  however,  t« 
dnntAl.     Moreover,   it   is   insufHi'ient   to  suy  that  the 
between  thought  and  its  objects  is  one  of  correspondence, 
Mj  that  fooo  in  useftd  t«)  ntan   dot^s   not  expreaa  it« 
mode  of  oaefulness.     So  in  this  case  the  term  correwpondeaoe  • 
not  ezprew  the  full  etMenow  of  thn  matter;  there  is  also  «  einiplt^ 
nd  induiinable  peculiarity.     At  the  same  time  the  natofe  f>f  Um 
ftlation  in  ipiV'Ntion  is  wefl-kiiowri  and  easily  understood, 
a  roereh&ut  says  ho  is  thinking  of  some  enterprise,  we  know ' 
ho  nif-nns;  wo  untk^rstand  th«  nature  of  the  relation  b-* •%-•"« 
eoterpriHe  and  his  thought.     Wo  see,  too,  how  Uiis  r- 
li    '  '  '    '      j;*  to,  th«  verj'  nature  of  thou    '  '  i  now  it* 

I  Ice  thought  a  moving  and  ini|.  >wer. 

n»  Uimu  ju.ii    ^^"  K'^'^  *^'*^  name  ohjntit  it  clmiaclerielie 

an%  Mis  i^io    of  tbiiii(;ht  which  wu  re^.'    >         >im  most  eeeentinl 
"^  'inguishing,  tieoaiwe  we  can  find  no  otkcr 

nAmo  more  apj     ,       'o.     It  may,  however,  be  mid  that  the  ' 
it  more  prn|MTly  applicable  to  that  which  is  tlie  object  of  tbfl 
than  tu  tiiougiit  itm-lf.     To  this  we  reply  that  thought  iteef 
reUt*.tl  to  iu  ubjcol  iti  in  a  certain  Menai*  connected  with  it, 
therefore  is  sometiniee  Myled  objective.     For  exiitnpie, 
or*oin4i  idna  of  the  iBM^tnAtion,  we  may  aay  that,  ulthc 
*■  '  ;;in«  it  baa  in  it,  nevorthelosB,  an  objective  refe 

I  HI  needed  to  iustify  our  use  of  language,  that 

\  iiiUim  tiMf  tamat.    In  hi*  **  I^igic     (I^oL  XX 

'I'       r.     'hing  two  inward  experienoee,  knowledge  and 
hf  ears,  "The  one  ta  perspicuous  and  nbioctive;  the  olll| 
obecure  and  entgeotive;"  and  iu  LvoL  XX VI It.  be  teaohM-j 
emr  oAao  ariaea  **  fruin  the  oommutabon  of  what  is  sul ' 
with  what  ta  ol^tave  tu  tbooght"    In  these  etatemeola' 

term  ol^^elive  eorrapnnds  exactlv  with  our  objectivity.     ^ 

auoUacr  and  better  term  be  fuund,  we  would  gladly  uae  it     Btt 
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aiivxly  has  been  tlioiight  of,  but  is  too  general  to  serve  onr  pur- 
pose, ami  has  already  been  einployeii  by  Hamilton  and  utiiers 
m  a  special  applicatimi,  It  would  bo  advantageous,  however, 
if  we  could  distinguish  between  the  character  of  thought  as  re- 
lated to  its  object,  and  the  character  of  any  object,  or  part  or 
qnality  of  an  object,  as  related  to  our  thought  of  it.  When  it 
Bnoula  be  desirable  to  iiulicate  the  latter  character  unequivocally, 
we  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  word  offjivJualiti/.  We  might 
then  say  that  thought  as  such  has  objectivity,  but  not  objectu- 
ality;  and  that  existences,  as  the  objecta  of  thought,  have  objects- 
uality,  but  not  objectivity. 

In  saying  that  thought  always  has  objectivity  as  a 
SScijij'SSed*'**^  part  of  its  essence,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  liter- 
ally, that  thought  always  has  objects.  We  often 
have  thoughts  without  any  true  or  real  objects  whatever;  and 
we  Bometiraes  have  conceptions  to  which  no  reality  ever  has 
corresponded,  or  ever  shall  correspond.  We  mean  only  that  the 
nature  or  form  of  thought  has  that  peculiar  coiTespondeiice  al- 
ready mentioned  with  the  nature  or  form  of  things;  and  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  thought,  it  corresponds  in  its  forms  with  forms  of  exist- 
ence. This  statement  would  hohl  though  the  universe  were  anni- 
hilated or  had  never  been  created.  The  conception  of  a  universe 
yet  to  be,  would  correspond  with  the  nature  of  tnat  universe.  An 
infinite  raind  might  conceive  of  ten  thousand  systeraa,  each  ex- 
treraely  different  from  the  existing  cosmos,  and  having  marked  pe- 
culiarities of  itfl  own,  yet  in  every  case,  the  conception  would  cor- 
respond in  its  formation  with  the  formation  of  a  system  of  things. 
Any  psycliical  state  which  should  have  in  it  no  referencti  to  any 
form  or  mode  of  existence  could  not  be  a  thought,  but  would  be 
Bomething  totally  different.  Objectivity  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  thought, 

§  32.  The  foregoing  doctrine  is  so  easily  and  imme- 
ly,  u>J  frow  Se  diately  inferred  from  an  examination  of  our  think- 
Sf^'o'^dT^*'"  '"r?'^  *'*'*^  formal  proof  of  it  seems  scarcely  needed. 
Let  any  one  make  the  trial ;  he  will  Jind  that  he  can- 
not think  at  all  if  he  do  not  either  tfiinic  of  somrfhing  or  as  if  of 
something.  Yet  this  truth  may  be  further  illustrated,  and  may  be 
maintained  against  objectiona,  by  one  or  two  confirmatory  state- 
ment*. The  objectivity  of  thought  is  involved  in  the  lact  that  the 
elementary  origin  of  all  our  ideas  is  to  he  found  in  our  percejv 
tions  of  actual  existence.  Study  shows  that  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  o\ir  most  fanciful  and  our  most  abstract,  no  Jess  than 
those  of  our  more  common  and  matter-of-fact  conceptions,  are 
all  derived  from  our  cognitions  of  the  real  and  actual.  Imagina- 
tion is  a  constnictive  faculty,  and  can  work  only  with  materiiils 
furnished  by  the  powers  of  immediate  knowledge.  The  most 
extravagant  combinations  of  poetry  and  romance  are  formed  from 
thoughts  acquired  in  actual  experience.  In  like  manner  our 
abstract  notions  and  our  general  fuudamentul  principles  are  all 
obtained  from  cognitive  thought  by  certain  mental  operations. 
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SnmetimoH  cono<pptinii8  are  thus  formed  to  which  do  real  otgei^ 
Agrvo — whotie  corrtihitives,  in  oue  Kt-tiise  ftt  leii«t,  would  b«  uort 
p<-H<'ct  thmi  an^-  real  objw^tH;  but  this  is  done  by  r.    •  ii|«l> 

li'ftiiJil  (liiJiiiiiitioiiH  and  ml<litioii8  whereby  we  l*»ft!»<^'  ijw» 

ofmiiiif  attributcM  tuid  add  to  the  degree  of  \\\\  tbe 

cwuttiiii  of  iK'W  »demeiit8  ot  thoiijjht.     So  also,  bv  own 

profciw  of  ^eiieraliKHtion,  the  iniiul  forms  it«  fundaiupittai  ideafl 
and  jiidgint'Ut«  from  imniediate  and  couorcte  co^nitioriuk.  Suc& 
tliou^htA  an  npaccs  iH>wer,  time,  chauf^o.  nitbiitancv,  and  iiar  jud^ 
ineutH  Rottiii}!;'  furtli  th«  niH.'OttiuLry  relations  of  thoiH!  thinj^  are 
finsil  ont^^rlrtincd  by  the  intellfct,  not  bb  ^tumnil  notions  or  trrjtht, 
but  aa  elemeutH  in  thi^  perception  of  particular  facta  and  olijvctA. 

Modern  pliiloHophy  has  done  a  fp-vat  aenrioe  to 
jota  LMte.  mankind  in  i>Htalilii4hing  the  doctnne  i)>at  general 

xAmvm  and  truthH  are.  in  all  casm,  dr*i-ivod  finoni  %hm 
•otoal  and  the  particular.  Tliiii  wa^  one  immediate  reault  uf  tiae 
invealigutionM  of  a  famous  man,  a  junior  cuiit<'m{K)rarT  of  Do*' 
cartes,  and  an  e«|nally  indepnuiiMit  thinker.  John  Looke,  abaal 
the  year  16(>0,  altandonin^  th««  ocholaNtic  philosophy  io  whjob  hs 
had  been  educated  nt  Oxfonl,  aonght  for  a  more  BatiafaetaiT 
theory  of  (bought  and  knowU*dgo,      With  strc  w  aani 

•suae  \\v  HC'^pti'd  aM  ultimate  the  reliability  «':  tueutato 

pero*'!  I  I  found  ti)e  winrce  of  all  knowlisl^f  in  what  ha 

calleii  -Kin  and  retlertion,"  that  in,  in  our  external  aodcMV 

internal  oignitinnK.  In  ho  doin^,  \w  mtrtick  the  true  lino  in  which 
all  autiiifaclury  proj^MS  in  modern  niutaphyKiea  ha^  Iteeii  mad* 
A»  to  the  upecial  point  under  discuiwion  Locke  exprenMcM  himself 
■a  followa:  "  The  dominion  of  man  in  this  little  world  of  hii*  < 
undtTHtiinding  is  much  the  wimo  an  in  the  gr«'Mt  world  nf 
thinipi:  wherein  hi*  jxiwer,  however  inanaf,- 
naehejt  no  further  than  to  compound  and  ' 
IImI  are  aaade  tu  hia  hand,  but  can  thi  nothing  t>>w.i 
the  Icaat  particle  of  matter,  or  destroying  one  atoti 
lanDj(.  'I  lie  same  inability  will  any  one  find  in  him 
ion  to  his  undiTstandin^  any  simple  idea  uot  rccc;....  . 
poweni  which  (Wxl  has  ^vou  him." 

\  33.  Again.  tJiat  forma  of  ihonght  are 
ai   £  dent  with  fonus  of  existence  \»  eriilenoeil  by  the 
"*  bet  that  not  only  every  idea,  but  also  trvxj^  Kiatf 

■tmctioQ  of  ideaji,  so  far  aa  roall^  and  diatioctljr 
SMfii'.  '<it  which  is  potwible  to  l^t.     St  lar  aa  elementarr 

MHOci  :>i  ooacertii'il,  tliU  would  follow  fn)m  tlie  (act  jtwt 

enuaiiUtvd,  that  such  <  ns  are  derived  fmm  oognttiooa  of 

tlM<  •rfital     llie  artnal  .    .,.  ,  iVh  p*^s«tble.    On  the  »ani«<  croiuMl 
r  that  any  ooinbinatinn  of  ideas  mnst  Im>  i  of ' 

c  '-  '-'irTespim'1 •    vnrioos  simple  mod-- 

■  'ir  itli-an  •-,  at  least  so  far 

auicruiia,  uara  okgeotiniy.     ibe  qoe-' 

wlwlhai  Of  eoBiplaK  ooywptiima  os  vel 

posaiUa;  and  this  inqnirj  la  impnrlanL     lot,  li  ui«ly  iLv  ^m»^ 
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ble  is  conceivable,  then  pospible  constructions  of  thouglit  are 
limited  to  possible  coiiBtiuftiuns  of  existence;  and  tliis  wtmld 
give  tin  additional  signifiKaiice  to  the  doctrine  of  objectivity. 
Nor  is  the  proof  of  this  point  so  difficnlt  as  miglit  be  snpposetL 
In  our  cognitions  of  fact  we  perceive  in  actual  operation  the  laws ' 
of  the  necessary  and  the  pussible;  arjcl,  in  thin  way,  we  become 
able  to  jndge  in  any  case  whether  things  correspotxling  to  our 
conceptions  would  conform  to  tiiose  laws  or  not.  We  hold  that 
intellectuul  constractions,  so  far  as  they  may  be  actually  and  dis- 
tinctly made,  always  represent  possibilities.  Complex  concep- 
tions may,  indeed,  be  formed  whose  parts  may  be  more  or  less 
contradictory,  and  which  coald  not  therefore  have  any  reality  cor- 
responding to  them.  But  we  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  con- 
tradiction is  left  out  of  the  conception  ;  and  the  construction  of 
thought,  BO  far  as  it  really  takes  place,  is  of  the  possible.  By 
reason  of  certain  laws  of  nature,  a  man  could  not  live  with  mer- 
maids under  water  in  the  caves  of  the  sea;  but,  mhould  we  leave 
those  obstriK'tive  laws  out  of  consideration,  the  conception  pre- 
sents a  certain  kind  or  degree  of  poBsibility.  On  this  the  imagi- 
nation builds.  It  ia  the  duty  of  a  poet,  first  to  avoid  jdwurdities, 
but,  if  this  cannot  l>e,  then  to  conceal  them  with  all  the  art  at 
his  command.  He  can  combine  only  ideas  of  things  p(J8sible. 
That  pure  impossibilities  are  iiicouceivaiite  may  be  shown  L)y  ex- 
periment. Try  to  conceive — that  is,  to  think  fully  and  di.'^tinctly 
— of  two  neighboring  mountains  without  any  valley  between 
them ;  of  the  co-existence  in  duration  of  the  first  and  tlie  last  mo- 
ments of  an  hour,  or  daj's  of  a  year,  or  years  of  a  century;  or  of 
an  equilateral  quadrilateral,  one  of  whose  angles  only  is  a  right 
angle,  the  rest  being  either  acute  or  obtuse.  Endeavor  to  sup- 
pose that  three  dollars  might  be  equal  to  five,  or  that  they  might 
be  less  or  more  than  three;  that  a  man  might  liteially  be  another 
man,  or  might  not  be  himself;  that  a  traveler  might  go  from  one 
city  to  another,  or  an  angol  frcmi  one  star  to  another,  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  space;  that  a  statement  can, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  particulars,  be  both  true  and 
false;  or  that  a  substance  can  be  both  existent  and  non-existent 
at  once.  Such  trials  as  these  will  convince  one  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  impossible  is  itself  an  impossibility,  and  that  conse- 
quently conceptions  of  the  possible  are  the  only  possible  concep- 
tions. In  other  words,  and  more  explicitly,  we  can  think  of  tljinga 
only  so  far  as  the  existeuce  of  them  would  harmonize  with  the 
necessary  laws  of  being. 

Dr.  Held,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  fourth  essay, 
Sxmi^SS"*™"'""  argues  against  the  doctrine  that  we  can  conceive 

only  of  the  possible.  His  chief  reliance  is  the  fact 
that  we  can  understand  the  statement  of  an  impossibility  when 
made  in  the  form  of  a  proposition.  He  would  admit  that  we 
could  not  conceive  distinctly  of  a  triangle,  two  of  whose  sides 
taken  together  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  third  side.  But 
he  says,  "  I  understand  as  dislioctly  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 


poaition,  'Any  two  Bides  of  a  triangle  nre  together  eqtukl  to 
thinl,'  as  of  thi«^  '  Any  two  RiiiuH  ofa  trinngle  are  togt-tuur  greater 
timn  tiio  thini.'"  It  luimt  be  ulloweU  tliat  niuny  Ktuttiinenta  of 
tliiitgM  inipoBHible  are  iutelligilile,  and  iiIho  that  there  ui  do 
radical  dilfvreuco  Uetwi-vn  uridcrst^ttKliiig  a  propoiutiun  aad 
ooncciv^iiig  it,  nr  conatrnuting  ita  ihouglitfl  into  one  notiQii. 
Nev««rlhi^lr»H  we  titiiik  that  there  are  two  -  ^  or 

modua  of  iindtTMlanding  a  statement:  the  oi>  i^ 

Qdal,    tho   other   thurongh   nnd   ooinpluU.^     Acouniing   to 
former,  we  cuuceivo  that  a  thing  is  or  may  bo  eo;  uccoi 
to  the  latter,  not  merely  that  it  is  ik>,  but  alao  how  it  ui 
Ati  '  —  -  '  I'lievG  that  propoaitiona  or  conceptions  involving 
!>•  H  are  constructed  by  the  mind  only   partially, 

only  HO  lur  aa  they  may  contain  elementa  of  itossibility.  ^ 
can  Ht-iy,  "  A  man  (Iwcit  twenty  years  among  the  mermaidn," 
H  'link  of  "A  man  dwelling  twenty  years  atO"' 

tu  ,  '  notwitliKtjin<ling  nil  the  ubt«nraity  connect*  •! 

the  auppoaed  exiHtence  of  such  creaturcH  and  tho  livinjr  oi  i 
nuM  iu  tb«ir  submarine  abodes.  Rut,  in  doing  mo,  all  Qimt  ui 
impoaaible  or  incredible  in  the  caae  ia  treated  with  neglect,  la 
Um  aania  way,  when  constructing  tho  proiMMition,  "  Any  two 
■dea  of  a  triangle  are  togethi'r  equal  to  the  third,"  we  do  not 
tliink  dnaoly  or  fully  of  tho  wtdoH  and  thoir  n-lationa.     Ke, 

ing  the  two  aides  sitnply  oa  two  Imes  we  find  nothing  

tit  tba  idaft  that,  aa  two  linea,  thi^y  are  eipnil  ti>  a  third  Kt>^; 
and  althoQgfa  we  recognize  all  the  linea  aa  aidea  of  •  Irianglai 
we  for  the  time  leave  oat  of  view  tho  noceas^  aa  to  tliatr 
onfnii:ir:>»ive  li'ugth  which  reaulta  from  the  ahapo  of  the  figmvi 
1  jyi  imp<iiu<il>lo  c«n   Ih'  conooivcd  of  only  •*  n"W  d»> 

aciiuvii,  IB  evideut  alno  from  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  tti»> 
daiwtandmg  a  pro{vwitinn  increases  in  nropt^irtion  In  it*  flaignuit 
abaurtlily.  and  tliat  a  statement  which  haa  in  it  no  eWmeot 
of  ]i<.Mil.j|ity  i«  utterly  uniriti.-IJigilile  and  void  of  aenMk  TIm 
til  lly  refnaea  to  conatruot  the  conception  of  three  and 

to«  ^'  six,  eveo  tbongh  two  iiiunlM^rs  often  by  additiua 

make  a  third     In  like  nuuioer  the  asa<-rtion  that  **tlie  tlire* 
aidea  of  a  triangle  are  aqnal  to  a  (loond  «>f  butter,  a  loaf  of 
btoad  and  a  be«.-l»teak,"  cannot  be  understood  at  alL     Why? 
Beoanae  it  has  in  it  no  olvment  of  posaibility.     It  wmil '  ^-  - 
dangermia  rule  to  aay  that  whatever  can  Iw  imagined  di 
b  poaaibla,  aa  aooie  philoaophera  have  tAUght;  but  undouuiiTUiy 
nothing  can  be  oonoeived  of  which  haa  nut  in  it  somi*  «>l#m#at 
of  poaatbility,  whether  it  bave  alao  elaineiita  of 
Mit:  and  it  can  be  thoocht  of  only  ao  fitf  aa  it  I 
pgaaibtliiy.  the  iwuo— fliintioa  hMng  left  out  of  view 
tltMnTMrtv  all  oiff  ideaa  eoneMU  either  the  aotnal,  in  the 
t>  I  Itch  they  originate,  or  the  poainble,  or  the  im 

oiiiji  »••  iht  as  it  may  uTntnin  f' •■  •'■    '  pciaaibility.  it  .- 

that  all  tlwuight  haathnt  pi.*culi  ifni'^e  with  lh«   :    .     • 

of  axialnoe  which  we  bare  caueu  oi^ccUMty. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE   ULTIMATE   IN   THODQHT. 


§  34.  Viewing  thought  in  general  aa  objective  and  without 
Irefereuce  to  any  tliftV-reiice  in  taculties  or  in  object*,  tlie  que«- 
'tion  arises,  "Is  it  exercised  in  one  mode  only,  or  in  several?" 
In  other  worda,  "What  are  the  nUimnte  modes  of"  thonghty" 
We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  three  euch  modes,  that  we 
can  think  of  (hin<js,  Jirst,  as  existing,  serondltj  o.v  non-cxistenf,  and 
Hiirdlj/,  nnthout  reference  either  to  tfwir  existence  or  their  non- 
existence; and  we  regard  this  atatement  aa  a  cardinal  point  iu 
the  philosophy  of  mind. 

optadoa*  quoted.  "^'^^  doctrine  generally  taught  at  the  present  day, 
BkmiUon,  i>oner.  ia  diftWent  from  the  foregoing,  and  alIow«  only 

tuowea.  Bdd.  ^^^  ultimate  mode  of  thought,  namely,  the  think- 
ing of  things  aa  existent.  For  example.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says 
("Metaphysics,"  Lect.  XXXIX.) — "iNo  tlintight  is  possible  except 
under  ttie  cjitegory  of  existence.  All  that  we  perceive  or  im- 
agine as  diflerenl  from  us,  we  perceive  or  imagine  as  objectively 
existent.  All  that  we  are  conscious  of  as  an  act  or  modifica- 
tion of  self,  we  are  conscious  of  only  as  subjectively  existent. 

All  thought,  therefore,  implies  the  thought  of  existence 

Thinking  an  object,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist;  in  other 
words  1  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I  may  think  away 
from  it;  I  may  turn  to  other  things;  and  I  can  thu.s  exclude 
it  from  my  consciousness;  but  actually  thinking  it,  I  cannot 
think  it  as  non-existent;  for,  as  it  is  thouglit,  bo  it  is  thought 
existent."  President  Porter,  in  the  "preliminary"  chapter  of 
his  "Human  Intellect"  (§§  4G-48),  expresses  similar  views;  and, 
in  chapter  iii.,  part  iv.,  ot  the  same  great  work,  reiterates  them. 
He  even  asserts  (§  542)  that  all  thought,  or  "knowledge,"  as 
he  terms  it,  involves  the  ajjiirinaiion  of  existence.  He  says, 
"After  every  property  or  relation  which  we  know  of  an  object 
is  set  aside  from  any  existing  thought  or  thing,  there  remains 
the  affirmation,  it  is.  'Ihis  cannot  be  thought  away."  Prof. 
Bowen  of  Harvard  also  ("Log."  chap,  iv.)  writes,  "There  are 
but  two  kinds  of  being  or  existence,  one  of  which  ia  necesHarily 
presupposed  in  thought,  viz.,  real,  and  imaginary  or  potential. 
One  or  tlie  other  must  enter  into  every  concept,  nut  as  attributed 
to  it,  but  as  presupposed  in  forming  it."  Against  these  and 
H  ether  authorities,  we  can  quote  only  an  old  paper  of  Reid's, 
B recently  published  by  Dr.  McCoeh  in  his  "Scottish  Philosophy," 
V(p.  475).  In  order  to  illustrate  a  distinction  in  axiomatic  prin- 
ciples, and  without  attaching  any  special  importance  to  his 
illustrations,  Reid  says,  "There  are  other  first  principles  in 
which  the  predicate  ia  not  contained  in  the  notion  uf  the  sub- 
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ject,  aa  where  we  afTirm  tliat  a  tiling  wljich   heg^ina  to   e 
niHHt  have  a  cauflc.     Here  tlio  bc-gitiuiitg  oi'  exiutenco  and  can 
ation  are  really  different  tintiouM,  nor  dtn'S  tli«  first  include 
latter.     Again,  when  I  utUrin  that  the  Uxly  which  I  nee 
fuel  really  exist*,  exiHtence  itt  not  included  in  the  notion  of 
body.     1  can  have  the  notion  of  it  ait  distinct  when  it  \m  ao* 

niliiliiteil ExiKtenc-e   ia   not   included   iu   the   Duiioa   uf) 

anything." 

•oBw  tarwa  te-  5  ^^'  ^''^"■'*  j»rociM'ding  further  with  tbia 
ft«.M.  aion,  it  may  contrilmte  to  cle«meM  of  flUt«io«ii 

m-'-nir.  should  we  define  our  use  of  several  terma,  each 

of  which  frequently  otrcurs  in  «uebiphy«icHl  writing*.     Aud  first,, 
a*  to  that  rxUlfnoe.  wUvrh  Xfr  Itavr  </)Wt>ij/r<iVif>/  iw  attrilnitivf.     NolF 
tng  run  add  to  the  ainiplicity  of  this  idea  or  ninko  it  mure  iotrU 
ligil'l''  tlifin  it  ia  to  every  mind.     But  we  may  remark  that,  thoi 
Ci  iKutive,  thin  ulwtriK't  *xi«te»i(H' hii«not  .1  it 

V  I  ■  attribut«H  which  are  wiid  to  exint  in  i> 

These  attributoaare  entities,  which  exiotence  ia  not; 
dieating  them,  w«  prMupnoao  both  their  exiHlenco  n        -    _it 
their  aubjeota.     NoverlheieaM  aa  exiHlenee,  like  an  ordinary 
tribut«,  Iwlonga  to  a  aubject  and  may  bo  predicated  of  it,  th: 
Dnct  may  Ihj  nroperly  indicated  by  the  term  attrxfudivr.     'Vhtet^ 
are  not  two  kmda  or  modea  of  attributive  exiHtt>nee.  but,  aa  we 
•Iiall  aoe  more  fully  h<Ti«nfti*r,  only  one,  that  i«,  real  or  actual 
exiat«noe     Imagin  'en<v   ia  merely  a  fi;.-  or  ■*«>- 

ntidary  expreaaion  intva  that  we  havii  Uf-  .t  of  tlte 

existence  of  acme  object  which  doea  not  exist  FoUnti/d  esM^ 
Oif*^  has  nearly  the  aiune  meaning,  but  impliee  alao  tluit  IIm 
ol{)eut,  though  nnn-cxiftent,  may  or  can  exist. 

Another  term  to  be  defined  ia  mtity.    TIt*  **•'<*'———> 
MM^  lN.<twcen  abstract,  or  attributive,  and  coi 

etn»  ha»  been  already  nolice<l.  It  is  often  •-. 
to  cxprpaa  this  difference  by  nsint^  two  different  ttam«a; 
this  reason  the  term  m/tVy  ha-  '  yed  to  »■■ 

tTfl"  rxtntencn';  that  is,  not  ex.  :    that  wl. 

y  term  wisftim  has  been  uiwd  exclusively  to  ii< 

t  of  any  entity  aa  predicable  of  it     Tlie  w<<r 

s  !ie  same  aa  the  word  thtmj  in  the  widest  a[ 

tl  l»nn,  a •-.»;....  to  whicli  we  apeak  of  ai.     ^ 

f\  Thia  '  n  between  the  teima  entity  and 

i^ovct  IS  ttaefnl,  ana  »       hi-   irmintainod  in  the  rvmaioder  ef 

our  diacn>>-i  '  .       A.-nn,  the  t^erm  aae^eni 
Wmmtikmm.        pre«a<.<  a  niitii>n  it  ^v  it  p)ii1<        '  '  .,_ 

In  our  view  tiiia  n>'ii   n  m  .tx  -  .    .  iv«d 

M  that  of  '•,  and  ta  exjirseseJ  by  th'  •  uamo  wm^ 

'^i'll^tmeo^  •  ^         hg  that  which  ia  not  ex  ^  which  ie     i 

diveme  from  exutance — because  the  whole  importance  of  n««K^ 
«•«;.!. ■«..•»  liee  in  the  fiiot  of  thu  diversity:  while  vxtstence  Im>^ 
ii'  >■>  nrr  ae.     Were  tiii«  not  so,  our  tnuthoti  of  naming 

thcw  iwu  tninga  might  be  reyerwJ.     In  thus  speaking  of  e» 
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istence  and  non-exietence  as  if  they  were  thingfi,  or  entities,  we 
simply  yield  to  neceHsity;  language  afFurds  no  other  mode  ot" 
ex{)iv8sion.  All  other  objects  of  thought  than  these  two  have 
tlmt  in  them  which  is  not  existence  but  which  exists,  and  are, 
therefore,  things  or  entities;  these  are  mii  generis.  Hence  we 
do  not  regard  existence — much  less  non-existence — as  an  entity. 
Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  tliey  have  a  true  objectuality  and  are 
therefore,  in  a  sense,  objects.  For,  in  a  case  of  existence,  we 
can  positively  perceive  and  say  that  something  is,  and  in  a  case 
of  non-existence  we  can  perceive,  just  as  positively,  that  some- 
thing is  not,  or  that  there  is  nothing.  Here,  iu  passing,  we  may 
notice  the  contradiction  apparently  involved  in  these  last  ex- 
pressions which  seem  to  assert  that  an  existence  doe,s  not  exist 
and  that  a  non-existence  does  exist.  This  difficulty  is  avoided 
by  the  explicit  utterances  of  those  languages  which  employ  a 
double  method  of  negation  and  nay  "nothing  is  not,"  or  "there 
is  not  nothing."  In  reality  the  absurdity  is  only  apparent;  in 
aasei'tions  ol'  non-existence  in  languages  of  the  same  usage  with 
ours,  the  negation  really  covers  the  whole  sentence  and  applies 
to  both  verb  and  sulij«ct,  the  negative  particle  being  attached 
to  either,  sometimes  indifl'erently,  and  sometimes  according  to 
a  certain  variable  einpliasis  of  thought.  The  expressions,  " There 
is  no  bread,"  and  "'lliere  is  not  any  bread,"  differ  very  slightly. 
Ivxistence  and  non-existence  are  related  to  each  other  somewhat 
as  emptiness  and  fullness,  or  presence  and  absence,  are  related 
to  each  other.  They  are  tilings  mutually  contradictory,  yet  have 
also  a  certain  independence  ol'eacli  other. 

Form  is  another  term  of  which  we  shall  make  use 
vntm.  in  the  present  discussion.     We  shall  signify  by  it 

anything  viewed  as  to  its  constituent  elements  and 
characteristics,  but  without  reference  to  its  existence  or  non-ex- 
istence. The/arffi,  therefore,  includes  all  that  is  included  in  any 
object,  save  its  existence  only.  We  cannot  now  inquire  how  far 
tins  use  of  a  word  famous  in  metaphysics  may  agree  with  any 
of  the  meanings  in  which  it  has  heretofore  been  employed;  the 
discussion  would  be  too  extensive.  But  as,  in  ordinary  speech,  the 
structure  of  an  obji^-ct — for  example,  of  a  steam-engine — is  some- 
times distinguished  from  its  material,  and  is  called  its  form,  so 
it  may  be  allowable,  in  philosopliy,  to  distinguiRh  the  whfAe  con- 
stitution of  an  entity  from  its  existence,  and  call  the  former  the 
form.  Whether  or  not  philosophic  usage  favor  such  an  employ- 
roent  of  language,  we  greatly  feel  the  need  of  it.  Forms,  as  thus 
defined,  may,  with  reference  to  the  conception  of  the  mind,  be 
distinguished  as  either  complete  or  partial;  the  complete  form 
being  the  thing  itself  conceived  of  exactly  and  fully  as  it  exists, 
and  the  partial  being  also  the  whole  thing,  but  only  as  it  may 
\}e  known  or  thought  of  by  us.  A  more  explicit  mode  of  designa- 
tion would  be  to  speak  of  forms  of  complete  and  of  partial  con- 
ception. Thus,  according  to  our  present  use  of  terms,  the  partial 
form  no  less  than  the  complete  includes  all  iu  anj'thing,  so  far 
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I  SB  it  may  Ite  the  object  of  onr  thoupht,  save  its  exiittence  onlV. 

'0>inplut«   fornjK  are  the  objectfl  only  of  ab«<ilijt«  an«l   porlfrc't 

,  kiuiwlndge;  therefore  human  conceptionfl,  even  when  moiit  w»r- 

jjfct,  ftp*  fhiffly,  if  n<it  entirely,  of  the  piirtial.      Again,  ww  mn- 

ici>ive  and  H^tMtk   both  of  fliiignlar  formn,  or  thoHe  pecuhar  to 

hulivicitialK,  un<i  of  /^nernl,  or  those  which  may  tw  "cnminoo" 

to  a  niimlier  of  entities;  the  former  of  these  comprira  both  rom* 

plutj)  nnrl  partial  forms,  tho  hittt^r  partial  only.     ThiiH,  did  wb 

know  of  Hurne  object  simply  that  it  waa  a  hoiuie  or  a   bone, 

we  wiinlil  ctirn^fiv*'  it  an  (M)rreK|H»nilirip  to  n  certain  gen*  :    '  '        i. 

Fnrth*T  fli-tinrtionn  than  tlie  fi>rcgnuig  mipht  lie  ma<i  s 

hnv.  i   form,  at  ]>reM4*iit,  only  to  enilHxly  the  (hK-t  l 

t<v  r  '  '/ Uiinffn  inthnui  thiuhiiuj  0/ thrir  extsfnice,     I  f 

ooume,  (ixittt  and  may  Im;  conceived  to  exiat,  but  the  thought 

of  the  exiHtence  ia  no  part  of  the  thought  of  tlio  form.     Thuaa 

who  hold  that  tho  notion  of  exiBt«nce  is  an  element  in   all 

thnnght,  must  deny  that  we  can  conceive  of  forma  in  the  aenaa 

now  der<cnl>t<d:   we  think   that  the  mind  frei)uent]y   uataa  joat 

■tich  riwir<'ptioiia. 

f  ^\    We  are  now  ready  for  a  detftiled  preaentation  of  fh«i 
that  there  are  thrco  ultimate  modes  of  t'  1 

1  liiinian  mind  ui«<*n  ita  conoeptiona  now  in  1 

with  ttio  thought  of  exifltence,  again  in  coml>inatu)n  with   *:. 
thought  of  nou-exiateno«,  and  yet  again  without  the  addttiuu 
of  either  of  tbeae  thonghUt 

First,  Uien,  it  ia  not  disputed  that  the  im^orUjf  1 

"""^  o*ir  ctmceplianM  do  contain  tite  idea  </  tadaiemBB  as] 
oonstitueut  element     Thia  hanpena  whenever  wl 
think  of  tkXiy  of  the  contenta  of  the  actual  universn  as  aocb; 
iWbirtber  mbatanees  or  powers,  actions  or  changea,  apacca  or 
llamca.  quantiticM  or  n-lations.     'nieae  are  thought  of  aa  having 
ly— t,  present,  or  future  exiNtence.     So  alao,  in  {msitive  tvneeplimM 
maarntmtMinirri  hjf  btUf/,  the  thought  of  attribute  existenor,  unitwi 
to  i>  lul  idea,  gives  to  us  the  conception  of  "an  eziaiing 

thiiu  ■  ii  no  such  thing  exist*.  As  we  can  have  the  idc* 
nf  til  ''■•  T'  '  fVgnsns  when  there  ia  nothing  to  oorrcapond  to  it. 
If  ^^•  '  .1  I  live  the  idea  of  the  ezistanoe  of  PegaMMUtliough  !•• 
t>  :  M  '•  I.  and  we  can  oombinetbeaein  oneooDOtptioii.  la 
•  '<-  •'  1  Ai'ir  lit  any  belief,  wo  think  of  the  heathen 
M  ;.   I  '■    M.atance — aa  beings  or  entitiea.     Thoujthtt  th 

f  !    '  I   .1    >..   t  to  be  oonoepttoiia  of  ideal  lieings,  ur  of  ' 
i'i' A  '   ii:u  langaage  we  signify  that  there  is  no  ti  l  . 

•nc  <  aae,  bat  only  the  idea  of  exiatence. 

'lio^  • ight  of  exiaionoe  ia  alao  united,  more  or  les*  * 

to  the  oonception  of  an  abje<!t,  when  we  may  be  in  a 
have  only  a  probaUa  oooviotion.  of  tlte  reality  of  -• 
For  example,  wheo  00a  may  Ije  dig^ng  a  well,  tJi>- 
[  water,  uotil  a  vpring  may  lie  atruck,  u  not  n 
bat  oolv  a  hope,  a  MlieC  of  graat«rr  or  leaa  p>  i 

oat  of  toe  onnception  uf  water  aa  existing.    Once  mora^  wa  have 
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conceptions  of  things  as  existing  whenever  we  regard  them  as 
possible  or  as  necessary.  Thus  we  may  think  of  space  as  a  neces- 
fejiry  existence,  and  of  deatli  aa  an  event  possible  at  any  time, 
The  ideas  of  possibihty  and  of  necessity  always  involve  that  of 
existence;  for  that  only  is  necessary  or  possible  which  is  neces- 
sary or  possible  to  be.  The  thought  of  existence,  therefore, 
enters  into  ovir  conceptions  of  the  actually  existing,  of  the  sujv 
posed  or  imagined,  of  the  probable  or  doubtful,  and  of  the  nec- 
essary or  tlie  possible.  Here,  however,  we  must  remark  tliat 
not  even  all  these  conceptions  involve  that  *'  affirmation  "  of  ex- 
istence which  Prea  Foxier  t^'aches  to  be  an  element  of  all  thoughts 
This  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  knowledge  of  things  as  actual  or 
actually  necessary.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  have  any  con- 
ceptiou  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  conception,  but 
the  i<lea  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  is  no  part  of  the 
conception  itself  When  we  perceive  some  object,  we  have 
a  conviction  both  as  to  the  existence  of  it  and  as  to  the 
existence  of  our  idea  of  it.  But  the  thought  of  the  existence 
of  tlie  object  is  a  part  of  our  conception  of  the  olyect,  while 
the  thought  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  of  the  object  is 
no  part  of  that  conception.  We  cannot  say  that  all  thought 
involves  the  affirmation  of  existence  because  alt  thought  is 
accompanied  by  the  knowledge  of  its  own  existence.  There 
is  no  affirmation  of  existence  in  the  conception  of  the  flying 
liorse  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  one  may  be  sure  that 
lie  entei'taius  this  conception. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  ideas  in  which  the  thought 
uoSf"  """"^P"  of  non-i!xiatenve.y  instead  of  that  of  existence.,  is  combiTied 

toilJi  our  cuHceptions  of  the  fo/rms  of  entity.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  lambent  flume  is  floating  in  the  center  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  Catliedial.  In  this  case,  of  course,  no  flame 
exists,  and  there  is  no  belief  or  affirmation  of  its  existence.  There 
is  simply  the  conception  of  the  fdante  and  its  existence;  and  this 
is  connected  with  the  thouglit  of  the  cathedral.  Let  us  now 
Hubstitute  for  the  foregoing  another  conception;  let  us  suppose 
that  there  is  no  flame  fUxitimf  in  the  dortie.  What  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  suppositions?  Simply  this:  in  the  positive 
conception  the  thought  of  existence  is  attached  to  that  of  the 
flame,  while,  in  the  negative  conception,  it  is  left  out  and  re- 
placed by  that  of  non-existence.  In  like  manner,  without  any 
pjlytheistic  belief,  we  might  couple  the  idea  of  existence,  and 
then  that  of  nou-exist^ince,  with  the  formal  conception  of  a  ban- 
quet of  the  immortal  gods  on  the  summit  of  Olympus;  and  we 
would  do  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  use  that  we  might 
wish  to  make,  in  thought  or  fancy,  of  that  celebrated  mountain. 
But,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  the  use  of  negative,  is  parallel 
with  that  of  positive,  conceptions;  so  tliat  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  may  be  met  with  in  statements  both  of  fact,  and  of  sup- 
positicm,  of  probability,  of  necessity  (that  is,  of  impossibility) 
and  of  possibility. 
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ITere,  however^  we  nhonH  remark  thnf  the  uiea  of 
••'•■    nnn-«'xi8lence,  allliou^li  having  a  uttturt*  of  itsowa, 
in  r«ei<)oni  or  never  OHcd  rnitr  in/A  aonwoooOMfiaMMliy 
r/rrmce  to  iU  divcrnity  from  exintt-iire;  ju«t  as  emptineaa,  wnoi 
ontionetl,  siigf^ntA  fulliieiM.     When  one  v&y^  thnt  Ium  piinw  ia 
nipty,  or  that  ttKT«  in  no  nif)nvy  in  it,  hi*  word*  natui-ttUy  *x 
lite  a  reference  to  another  and  more  do«imb1e  «t«tn  uf  aflairiL 
nt  it  iM  Ktill  tniti  that,  in  thinking  of  non     :    '■  '        '       va 

o  not  think  of  them  n«  exJHting  or  a«  if  h 

o  may  not  think  uf  them  without  nome   ;  t- 

hich  thoy  have  nt»t,  in  fact,  or  in  hu,  _  r- 

Wioe  to  existence,  in  Btioh  cat^-H.  in  no  {>art  wf  our  WjgaUVt: 
Oeptiono,  but  only  an  aoconipaniinent 

Neither  does  it  conflict  with  th«  vi«wfl  now  advoeatMi  that 
fM^o/icr  ivnn'jttiimn  art  all  nrrejfmirHy  drr'-"-'  •'■■<m  ptmtwe;  in  otbig 
wonls,  that  our  ideoii  of  things  an  tj<  it  are  all   funaod 

from  our  ide.-ut  of  tliingM  hh  exiHtiait     i  m^  ix  involved  in  Um  4o» 
trine  nlrt-ady  tauglit  that  all  our  thottghtM  ori|citiate  io  tlie  \ 
on  of  thin^  aLtual.     The  only  difference  between  i 
*  a  nef^tivo  conception  is  that,  in  tlie  hitter,  the  idea  of 

tice  taki'M  (he  place  of  the  idea  of  existence  in  the  formir. 
„_  only  wo  diatingturth  between  "a  flame  of  firf."  and  "o* 
me  of  fire."     Kven  our  motit  general  neg'ative  c<  •  mtm 

rroed  in  thia  way.     ••  None  **  ooraea  from  " no  one    .  ...^" 

m  "no  thing";  "nemo"  frc»m  "ne  homo";  "nullos"  • 

Una";  "•vd«ii'»  from  "w  #/«",•  and  bo  forth.     "'    ^    "  ooiunma 
both  modw  of  ooooeption  is  the  formal  tli  lat  i%  Um 

nglit  of  the  forma  of  thinj^R.  For  this  thought,  uuoo  •voorad. 
Vtteioed  and  wnployod  even  when  the  lorma  IbenMelves  may 
hsra  c— — d  to  exiaL  It  ia  further  to  be  noticod  that  oar 
evoi  wMe namg eontjepHam nomliortii  i-'^l  nlm to imb Man ; 
N(m-«ntatMa— that  u  oaaea  of  noo  — ofthMM 

aifect  na.  No  man  orer  aonglit  or  »>.M>i<  J  emptiacM  for  its  ow« 
Mike.  AU  power  and  life  reaids  in  entitiea;  and  nim-entittea,  as 
mach,  iotcreat  tu^  not  beoauae  they  are  non-entitica,  bot 
(bsjr  ara  aof  catitieak  Only  for  thia  reaaou  do  they  baeo—  c 
of  «th«r  aTenrioa  or  denra  Ilenaa  tkm  itadmi^  of  U»e 
«»peeially  wb«a  dwalliog  directly  oa  any  oooeeptioa,  to 
It  {Miattirely.  This  may  be  acoeptod  as  an  nltimalA  law  of  apifw 
and  it  ffxplatna,  not  oolr  why  wo  ao  freqvaatly  -'^    ■- 


t 


•u 


iiMil  lifi  _^  

)tat  are 'not  as  though  tb^nr  wera,  bot  wby, 
'«i  li-  Uiiiikmg  of  Don-exist»noea  aa  aoeh,  we  tend  also  to 
I  '  item  aa  tbinn  at  leaat  that  mar  be.    Sach  tboitgbt,  bu 
dwtinfnahttUa  fkom  the  negatava  ooooeplioaa  to  which 


ithi^H 

h  it^ 


far  aevarml 


n  aoea  in  certain  oaaaa  to  tkiak  < 

dbr  /onM  </  tJtjtctM,  that  ii,  we  think  of     , 

witnmit  thinkini^  of  them  either  aa  exialent  or  as 

Thia  mode  of  thuurbt,  it  is  to  be  ackaowlcdffvd,  i% 

diAoalt  of  £dib«rat«  roaltaation.    Tka  o»> 
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deavor  to  think  two  thoughts — the  thought  of  the  objVct  (or 
furtii)  and  that  of  its  existence — apart,  involves  the  necessity  of 
tliinking  them  both  at  once,  so  long  as  this  endeavor  may  be  in- 
teutioiially  continued.  Such  an  attempt,  however,  may  settle 
the  qnestiuu  whether  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  two  thoughts; 
and,  if  this  be  answered  affirmatively,  it  is  likely  that  we  can 
think  them  separately.  Then  that  strong  inclinatinn,  already 
mentioned,  towards  the  exercise  of  positive  thought,  militates 
against  formal,  even  more  than  against  negative  conceptions, 
and  causes  the  mind  to  strengthen  the  former  with  the  idea  of 
existence.  The  dilliculty,  tlins  pi-odnced,  of  deliberately  think- 
ing a  formal  conception  is  similar  to  that  exjierienced  when  we 
set  ourselves  to  think  of  the  general  or  the  indefinite;  the 
thought  of  existence  unites  itself  to  our  other  ideas,  unless  the 
necessity  of  the  case  enforces  an  analysis  for  the  time.  Hence 
our  formal  c<mception8  may  be  likened  to  those  material  ele- 
ments which  are  seldom  to  be  found  save  in  combitiation 
with  others,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  view  in  separate  exist- 
ence only  by  special  care.  Language,  also,  increases  our  per- 
plexity, because  we  have  to  u.^e  the  same  words  and  e.xpressioua 
tor  forms  and  for  their  corresponding  beings. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  should  recall  and  examine  certain  modifi- 
cations of  thought  ill  which  conceptions  merely  formal  are  used, 
we  may  renew  these  cortceptions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  al)le  to 
distingui."*!)  them  from  those  of  entities  rtTid  of  non-entities,  some- 
what in  the  same  way  that  we  di.'<tinguish  the  idea  ot  inan,  viewed 
simply,  from  those  of  man  as  a  citizen  and  as  an  alien,  that  i.s,  as 
being,  and  as  not  being,  a  member  of  some  state.  Tliese  modi- 
lications  especially  occur  in  tlioso  comparisons  of  real  or  supposed 
entities,  in  which  the  nature  (not  the  fact)  of  some  ditferenee, 
ia  set  forth;  in  assertions  which  answer  the  question  whether  an 
object  exists  or  not;  in  those  statements  which  contrast  the  ex- 
istence of  an  entity  with  its  oonstitution  or  characterintios;  and, 
in  general,  when  we  are  exclusively  interested  to  kufuv,  not  tliat 
anythiuLr  is,  or  is  not,  but  siniplv  what,  or  what 

Formal       concep-    ,.•',..  "^i  .  ^       .  ,'  ,^  '    ''        ,  ,         ,  , 

uoti.  »re  funnd  ill  Kind  ot  tliuig,  it  may  be,  ror  example,  sliouid  we 
of'd^rM!«!^iu«i  compare  two  apples,  both  of  which  equally  exist  in 

Mn-Sita^^""*  *"  '•''"''"  ?■'"'-•''  '*"*^^  qualities,  and  say  that'they  dif- 
fer, the  one  being  sweet  and  the  other  sour,  wo 
could  scarcely  be  sjiid  to  think  of  the  existence  of  the  sweetness 
or  the  sourness;  for  the  apples  differ  not  at  all  as  to  the  exist- 
ence, but  ordy  as  to  the  form  or  nature,  of  their  qualities.  Again, 
in  the  majority  of  statements,  the  idea  of  existence,  real  or  sup- 
posed, enters  into  our  conception  of  the  subject.     When  we  say, 


"Caesar  was  the  greatest  of  tlie  Romans,"  and  when  we  say, 
"Romeo  loved  Juliet,"  Ctesar  ia  a  real,  and  Romeo,  an  imaginary, 
being.  But  when  the  prevhrnahj  unknown  exi-stmce.  of  an  object  ii 
asserted,  the  logical  suhject  seems  to  itichule  the  concejttion  of 
the  form  only.  Respecting  a  known  entity  we  may  interpret  the 
expression,  "This  pen  exists,"  as  au  analytical  judgment;  but 
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IMw  (•ntibt  In  tb* 
dMIaatloo  of  ■>•■ 
■■(•Mid  ralaUfio* 
■nil  is  mUJ>bii> 
tfvv  or  ardlviMT* 


when  the  exiRicnce  is  a  matter  of  new  informntion,  and 
**  EyeleHS   fiHhes  exiVt  in   the  Mammoth  Cave,"  the  stat 
aeuiiis  Vi  l>&  ainpliative,  adding  to  the  subject  nn  c xiMtuoc 
previouHly  rci-o{^iized  a&  belonging  to  it     A  aimiUr  explatt 
would  hold  rcKpecting  the  negative  aasertiou  tltat  ejrnloas 
do  not  exist  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

It  may  be  Haid,  however,  that,  in  the  Formation  (ifimcb  stet^ 
inentH,  the  subject  ia  conceived  of  aa  exiMting.  and  that  tbo  aaaer* 
tion  then  atiitea  whether  the  exiatcuce  i«  real  or  not  Acoofdin^ 
to  thiM,  the  thought,  explicitly  expreMaed,  ia,  "  Kyeleaa  fiahti^  OQO- 
ueivcd  of  aa  exieting,  do  (or  do  not)  rcaUu  exist"  Such  fanna 
of  tliouglit  probably  occur  and  are  Himilar  in  nature  to  the 
tion  reH|M.*cting  a  propoaition,  t/uil  U  ia  trWy  or  not  true. 
they  have  in  them  a  rellt:x  turn  which  our  more  oiaiplA 
common  ntJilementJj  have  not  We  commonly  think,  bvlW 
and  Muy,  "The  man  walks,"  and 'not  "The  man,  conceivcfj  u| 
as  wallcing,  tloca  walk."  Thia  aeconilarv  conatructton  of  id< 
would  uriMe  naturally  only  after  aome  diacuaaion  during  whi 
tli«  elementa  of  thought  had  entered  int'  '  iiintion. 

In  the  next  place,  ur  atn  li  !•  the  nature  o^ <m 

tntUy — that  for  example,  oi  u  man  or  oi  man  ii 
general— yrom  the  rrijfleiuv  1/  the  mtily;  and,  iti  Uti 
caae,   the   conception  of  the   nature  iM.-vmM   I 

pundy  formal.     \Vt;  might  contraat  tlie  ratiur 

of  the  human  spirit  with  ita  immortality;  aod, 
thotigh  the  rationality  exiata,  thia  exiatencu  would  not  Iw  atijj 
proper  part  of  the  object  of  our  thought     In  a  ainiilur  wajr^ 
when  wr>  are  taught  that  GihI  is,  and  ia  the  r«?warder  of  the 
that  ffp-k   Ilim,  we  are  led  to  ditftinguiah  Ilia  lMui(r  from  Hi 
rit  and  to  think  of  the  nature,  rather  than  noAi 

u:  tur.     Laatly,  in  jirojutnllimn  or  w^min  i  'ttia^ 

or  .1  ir  .'  '<•,  forma  arv  oonccivinl  of  as  auch.     In  ore; 
id'iiti'v.  aa  when  we  aay,  "The  man  ia  a  cowartl."  t 
of  rxiHtt-noo  may  be  diacoverable  in  both  aubject  and  predt 
bat  when  we  aay,  "The  man  is  cowardly,"  the  predi^'^'- 
to  indicato  merely  form  or  quality.     Ihia  mode  ut 
ia  atilt  more  eaaify  discenied  when  a  word  ia  uacd  a4ij<-<iiv( 
aa  in  the  «-xprcaNi(m,  "Tho  cowardly  man;"  for  in  voAx  expre^J 
■iuoa  the  thought  of  cxiateiice  attochea  itaulf  primaiil/  lo 
■abaUiilivo,  being  nec<Ied  only  thcro. 

The  doctrine  of  thre«  ultimate  modes  of 
'SmtSSSST  ^  which  we  have  now  pn.-«ented.  atrikiniflv  ntuatr 

that  wonderful  power  of  analvaia  •  tb« 

hnman  mind,  by  nv->'-  .r  which  thing*  auaolui. .,   ...^i^.-Ahla 
io  fact  are  freqU'  irated  in  thought     It  aUn 

fur  an  ander»tandin|;  <>t  ute  true  nature  of  predioatioo, 
no  which  aume  miaoaoo^ptifm  exiata     Aa  we  ahall  ma  \ 

'  -alion  alwajre  oonaiata  in  i>  of  aomethiui 

.ti|(  or  aa  nolesiating;  thi>:  j  of  Urn 

anatfrMV  ur  Ikat  <f  —  txukwx  to  mnrne  /armai  vuiuridiom.     Muc^ 
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over,  in  learning  that  not  even  the  idea,  much  less  the  affirma- 
tion, of  existence,  ia  u  iieoessary  constituent  of  our  conceptions, 
we  obtain  an  excellent  counteractive  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  our  minds  towards  those  idealistic  errors  which  have  played 
&  part  so  extensive  and  so  pernicious  in  the  speculations  of  inaii- 
kiad.  At  present,  however,  we  shall  use  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  modes  of  thouglit  simply  to  supplement  the  statement 
already  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  objectivity  of  thought.  This 
statement  was  that  all  thcMight  corresponds  in  its  forms  with 
the  forms  of  existence;  and  its  exact  significance  can  now  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  word  exiateiux,  of  course,  Viere  stands 
for  existence  in  the  concrete  sense,  that  is,  for  entity,  as  we  use 
this  latter  term.  By  the  expression, ybr;/w  of  existence,  in  which 
form  is  distingviished  from  entity  as  such,  it  is  taught  that  we 
often  think  of  things  without  thinking  of  their  existence.  Thus 
the  intelligible  assertion,  made  in  common  language,  that  thought 
corresponds,  not  always  with  things,  but  always  with  the  form, 
or  the  constitution,  or  the  nature,  of  tilings,  justifies  our  philoso- 
phic definition  and  use  of  the  word  firm,  and  the  doLtrine 
underlying  that  definition.  Hence,  too,  when  it  is  said  that  one 
cannot  think  save  as  he  thinks  of  something,  or  as  if  of  some- 
thing, it  is  not  meant  that  wo  cannot  think  save  of,  or  as  if  o^ 
something  as  existent;  but  merely  that  we  can  think  only  so 
far  as  we  think  of,  or  as  if  of,  the  form  of  something.  Moreover, 
in  saying  that  we  always  think  of,  or  as  if  of,  the  form  of  some- 
thing, we  mean  that  we  always  think  either  of  an  existent  form 
or  as  we  would  think  if  we  were  thinking  of  an  existing  form. 
In  the  looseness  of  common  language  we  might  say,  Himply, 
that  we  cannot  think  save  as  we  think  of  the  forms  of  things;  a 
double  thought,  however,  would  then  be  expressed  Vty  the  word 
form;  since  this  term  would  then  cover  botli  real  and  "  imagi- 
nary" forms.  The  peculiar  though  frequent  use  of  language 
involved  in  this  last  expression  will  be  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent discussion  on  the  subject  of  "ideal  Existences."  The  doc- 
trine of  the  objectivity  of  thought,  therefore,  if  stated  in  the 
strictest  and  most  literal  way,  might  be  given  as  follows:  we 
always,  save  when  thinking  merely  of  existence  or  non-existence 
iu  the  abstract,  think  either,  first,  of,  or  as  if  of,  the  forms  of 
entity  per  ae  (that  is  of  them  wheu  they  exist,  and  as  if  of  them 
when  they  do  not  exist);  or,  secondly,  of,  or  as  if  of,  the  forms 
of  entity  as  existent  (that  is,  of  them  when  they  exist  and  as  if 
of  them  when  they  do  not  exist);  or,  finally,  oi',  or  as  if  of,  the 
lorms  of  entity  in  connection  with  the  idea  or  the  perception, 
us  the  case  may  be,  of  non-existence,  (that  is,  of  ilifia  when  the 
forms  exist  but  are  supposed  not  to  exist,  and  a.?  if  of  (hem  wheu 
they  really  do  not  exist).  This  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  allows 
for  the  fact  which  should  never  be  disregai-ded,  that  we  really 
perceive  and  think  of  non-existence  as  well  as  existence.  Its 
details,  however,  savor  of  metaphysical  refinement,  and  they 
are  not  necessary  except  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain  meta- 
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Aflfenltiea.     A  more   simnie  exprearion  of  the   trni 
:  ptvfiBfred.     Perhnps  it  would  b«  irnuagh  to  aajr  that 

jrthoQrfat  oiHTHipondA,  or  baa  a  poaaibility  of  correcpondeooe,  < 
ihe  tomM  of  entitv  und  their  exiatence  or  noii-exwtenc«. 
ereo,  ichould  we  atfhere  to  the  simpto  ori^nal  atateiuent  that 
tfaoi^^t  coire^Kindfl  with  exiattrnce  and  its  forma,  tJiia  fit 
tioo  might  he  joatified  an  Boflioifiilly  corre^it  to  expreaa  tbe  ^ 

dootriae     We  call  our  world  the  earth,  tboagfa  a  ooondMrntJ** 
portion  of  it  ia  not  eartli.  hut  wnter;  for  the  water,  though  reallj 
a  part  of  the  jklatiet,  is  of  no  interest  and  importonoe  aaw  aa 
brtni^  relate<l  to  the  iMlan<i0  and  cnntirients.     We  d««cribe  ow 

leountry — our  lami — as  including  lakea,  barboxa,  and  riTvn:  tlM 
latter  are  corered  br  a  name  not  brlungine  to  them,  bccaott 
ttlT  have  all  their  irnportanL-<>  fmm  the  aolid  g:roiind  aamtand* 
5       '■  Aing  of  the  hurou  we  gvncralljr 

-rm  certain  caTi:              ;t>  raoatli,  ao^ 
client,  and  ao  furtlu  aa  if  titeae  wrrv  lit 
I                               The  Greeka  eallr<i  the  abdotueu  "  nmi 
the  hollow  place.     Such  an  erop)orn>cnt  of  langna^  ia  at 
ttaefol  and  nnaruidable.     tluat  in  thi«  waj,  xa  certain  fnt 
atateraeuta,  we  maj  iuclade  caaea  <\{  nou-exiatmice  under  t^ 
bead  of  caaea  of  extsteooa,  bacanae  the  latter  o- v  •>  -  — rqat«r 

rrt  of  onr  thuught,  and  mppljr  all  oar  forma  <'  .  and 

formn;  v'         houghl  oC  derive  nrcal 

i  latioo  t(>  e  or  to  the  poaail .  .maa^ 

(Wuh  ibu  Chap,  oompan  Chap.  XXI.  {  69.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


lOBAL  BXI8T£X0K8. 


I  tr.  TWdeslriM  of  the  objaetiTitjr  of  thoagfat  haa  i 
lUmitUMiHmmnojf^\j.    It  baa  been  aaid  that  thninrht 
mflvx  or  the  correlative  of  being,  and  thut  ev* 
fcra  haa  a  being,  or  entity,  aa  ita  object.     1<> 
taeelrtng  we  bold  that  we  haw  many  th' 
oUecta  whslcTer  to  curreapoad  to  them      i 
of  betai^  aoeh  aa  the  dwarfish  Litliputian 
ImI»(  '  Brobdingnag.    T' 

bist^  are  mere  eooccj 

wmeapmwiail,     Wowl^  pMOM*  dr. 
•Mber  ivfcr  bat  remotely  to  biafeor 
•tcooe  at  alL     Even  in  ilaily  hfe.  ' 
fid  taaey  and  tbe  more  aefUtc  anti   .,  .. 
lw»ye  uf  that  which  never  \xik»  been,  and  veri' 

to  paaa.     It  ia  iAtrnx  thai  tun- 
if  an  ol()ect  ap«rt  from  itaelf  (' 


^w»ye 
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istence,  anrl  that  it  often  actually  takes  place  without  the  pre- 
sentntion  of  any  object  wliatever.  The  doctriiio  of  ohjectivity 
implies  only  thut  thought  in  all  cases  might  correspond  with  en- 
tity, uut  that  it  always  does. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  human 
fo^jr""' "^ ''"'  language  seems  to  imply  that  often,  when  there 
are  no  objects  of  thought,  thought  provides  objects 
of  its  own.  We  speak  of  ideal  exuitences,  immjimwy  fjeinys,  Jidi- 
tioiia  scenes,  siippoaed  objects;  and,  in  connection  with  the  ideas 
thus  expresBea,  we  employ  the  sanie  names  and  make  the  same 
statements,  that  we  would  regarding  true  and  literal  existences. 
We  say  that  Falstaff  was  an  old  courtier,  fat,  witty  and  unprin- 
cipled; that  Othello,  the  Moor,  was  a  dangerous,  passionate  man; 
that  llamlet  had  a  very  discreet  madness;  that  Lear  was  a  sad 
wreck  of  royalty.  We  express  ourselves  in  this  way  while  know- 
ing tiiat  no  FulstftfF,  Othello,  Hamlet  or  Lear,  such  as  we  think 
of,  ever  existed.  Such  language,  at  firHt,  seems  capable  of  easy 
explanation;  it  is  quite  common,  and  the  thought  conveyed  by 
it  IS  ea.sily  understood.  Yet  philosophers,  when  asked  to  define 
exactly  an  imaginary  object,  or  an  ideal  entity — that  is,  to  state, 
in  literal  language,  what  we  mean  in  spcakmg  of  Hamlet,  the 
Prince,  or  Lear,  the  King — have  found  themselves  at  a  loss.  It 
is  certain  that  these  objects  and  beings  have  no  existence  apart 
from  the  ideas  of  the  mmd,  and  also  that,  if  they  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  our  ideas,  they  must  he  those  ideas  themselves.  We 
cannot  recognize  any  other  entities,  that  is,  true  and  literal  en- 
tities, in  the  case,  save  our  own  thoughts  or  thinkings.  The 
question,  then,  arises,  "  Are  these  ideal  existences  to  be  identitied 
with  our  ideas  of  them  V  "  This  sohition  has  authority  in  its  favor; 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  We  believe 
that  nothing  exists,  in  the  case  of  an  imagmary  entity,  save  the 
mental  state  or  operation;  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  regard 
the  ideal  object  and  the  mental  state  as  the  same.  When  one 
tries  to  believe — not  that  the  thought  of  Hamlet,  but — that 
Hamlet  himself  is  or  was  an  idea,  the  mind  refuses  to  act.  Wo 
say,  "  Hamlet  had  a  discreet  madness."  Did  an  idea  have  the 
discreet  madness?  (,'ould  an  idea  be  fat  and  unprincipled? 
Could  it  be  a  revengeful  Moor,  or  a  crazed  old  king?  It  may 
be  said  that  the  ideal  beings  had  such  characteristics  only  in 
imagination.  But  this  does  not  help  the  matter.  Ideas  cannot 
have  BUcli  characteristics  even  in  iuiaginatian. 

The  difficulty  here  is  deep-seated.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  our  modes  uf  thought  When  we  think  of  Hamlet  as  an  ideal 
l>eiiig,  we  do,  indeed,  have  the  idea  of  his  exi.Htcnce  as  a  man 
and  a  pnnce.  This  idea,  unaccompanied  by  any  belief,  is  a  part 
of  our  conception  of  Hamlet.  But  in  thua  thinking  of  ILuulet,  ive 
have  ito  thought  of  the  cowxplion  of  Ilaiidet  ami  (if  its  txtstcucc  This 
thought  may  accompany  or  follow  the  other,  but  is  distinct  from 
it.  Moreover,  the  tliought  of  the  conception  is  always  attended 
with  belief;  for  the  conception  really  exists;  but  the  conception 
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itaalC  of  H«mlel,  i*  doC  atteaddi  with  Iwliet  TKom,  thardbra, 
wfao  M/ Uwt  Hamlet,  H  aa  kieal  esktoMw,  ■  tiM  idM  of  HAinlfll, 
or  the  uUa  •*  fLualct,"  attempt  to  anha  two  ifkoongnioaa  conotp* 
taooai  Tbcj  tir  to  identiff  tbat  in  eaoneetami  with  whicii  w« 
kAve  the  thought  of  edstnoe  (tU  balkf  b«inr  •^)  witk 

tliat  is  oonnoctioa  with  wlu<A  we  btve  the  behet  xiataoca. 

Soch  an  cndearor  moat  terminate  in  (ailare. 

We  can,  indeed;,  aaj  that  Uamiet  i^  a  oonoeption  of  Sbak*> 
apeafe;  bat,  in  rocb  a  aeotwice,  ihmltt 6om  not  nguify  the  ideaJ 
ejtiiUmee.  the  prince  of  Oenmarfc.     Tbe  wotd  ia  aaad  in  a  aecottd 
arf  aeDaa;  aa,  when  we  aar,  *«Tbcft  ia  a  bad  idea,*  we  mean  thai 
the  idea  of  theft— not  theA  itaelf—ia  a  bad  idea. 

In  abort,  w«  bold  tbat  any  phiioaophieal  definitinn  of  au  ideal 
asiaieiioe  ia  an  impownbiiitr.  Wben  we  adc  what  " 
obfeot  i*,  we  roran,  "  With  what  can  it  be  litermlW  iden  < 
Thia  takes  fur  grmntefl  tliat  an  ideal  object  can  be,  ao«i  w,  an 
exi«tiii^  t)\>J4xL  Hence  the  abmirdity  of  tbe  qtieattiMi,  and  the 
impoambility  of  an  anawer.  S|>eaking  aoberlj  and  pbiluiiplii 
calljf,  there  are  oo  mch  thin^  aa  ideal  olgecta  and  cxiatenow; 
Uiey  cannot  be  identified  with  aujthing;  and  it  ia  vain  to  in* 
quire  what  they  are. 

At  the  aame  time,  when  we  apeak  and  think  of  i<ical  thing* 
and  beioga--of  the  betoea  nod  evcat*  uf  p^ietrjr  and  romance — 
oor  espreaaiooa  and  our  ideaa  are  oetuahtiea;  and  philtitfoplir 
inaT  properly  be  called  to  explain  thia  peculiar  nae  of  t  i 
and  w-.r/l-  .;.„j  UiQ  perplexity  which  wo  experieno*  m  i—  - 
oal  c  rion. 

power — the   roarreloaa   power— of 
AM  it'  tii«>re  were  enlitit'*  to  ctM'tu^ 

'  vou^fa  tmagi*'' 
r^'.  or  oogai* 
■  e  fiifo^ 
.,   :_^       ■ !  .   y  diatia- 

raiahed  by  lU  want  of  anv  oouoonaitant  belief,  vet,  nJit-r  all,  at 
McMi^  it  la  eaaentially  of  the  lumo  chamcter  witl  "'>  •  >  (1>»i^bt 
iMtppoaittTe  IB  aooompaiiifil  with  cognitive  thmu  are 

cooaeiMoa  of  imafpriiuf;;  but  thin  coiiMciouaaeaia  ti>  imi  mi  <>•  ittrol 
of  the  aot  of  iinaf^iiiuif;.  In  aupponitive  thoofifht  we  tinnk  ai 
idea— aay  Hamlet — but  we  do  not  think  n/  it  at  all  Ima 
tjoa  makee  no  mihjertive  relerenca,  but  ximplr  rntoTlninn  the 
•otf  ■  -iirreapoii  ' 

to  oil r I  .■    ■    -  m  Deany  li 

•iUe,  and  aaeofoda  admirably,  fheae  acta  of  tbe  imajpi 
alFeel  aa  mora  or  teaa  in  a  way  aimilnr  to  that  in  which  < 
tiona  or  r^membranoea  affef^t'uM.  'V\%i\  tifu-like  expel 
RiibiiMHin  (*niM»e.  and  even  the  inenHiibIn  adventarea  uf  I 
.Mnnrhiiuarn.  move  ua  in  the  aanie  way.  though  dot  to  the 
deKrw,  M  if  wr  Li  '    n\  to  Im  mtlitioa     Some  exptait 

piiwrr  fif  Ih4»  ttn*  ■  .«  th"  r»«.iili  of  a  mriiuiMitary  bcU 

<  to  our  thoDghta— • 


Itim^Mi.ition    ia   the 
minil  tj  think  llionghtu 
to  thttm,  vvru  wh«'u  t 
nativ>>,  or  "npfntxiiiv, 
tive  ti 
and. 
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•which  Prof.  Stewart  maintains  always  to  occnr  and  to  be  cor- 
rected only  by  our  more  sober  judgment.  ("  Phil."  chap,  iii.) 
Probably  the  imagination  itself,  without  the  belief,  has  power  to 
affect  118.  But  however  it  ia  to  be  accounted  tor,  the  fact  that  we 
are  afFecte<l,  is  beyond  dispute.  Now  when,  without  any  pres- 
entation of  fact  to  our  minda,  we  tliink  the  same  thoughts  and 
are  moved  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  perceive  or  remember 
exiatinjr  things,  and  then  seek  to  express  and  communicate  onr 
thoughts,  we  naturally,  spontaneously,  use  precisely  the  same 
language  as  that  in  which  we  utter  cognitive  ideas.  But  the 
thought  and  the  language  thus  employed  are  not  the  statement 

Lof  facts  and  do  not  concern  existences;  they  are  simply  the  exer- 

.  cise  and  the  expression  of  the  imagination.  We  think  and  speak 
in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  thinking  and  speaking  of  things, 
and  therefore  see7«  to  be  thinking  and  speaking  of  things.  Whole 
Btoriea  are  formed  and  tohl  after  this  manner.  Yet,  in  sober 
truth,  we  are  not  thinking  or  speaking  of  things  at  all.  Strictly 
and  in  fact,  we  are  not  thinking  of  anything;  for  no  object  exists: 

-We  are  only  thinking. 

'  If  the  foregoing  accotmt  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  our  diffi- 
culties concerning  hypothetical  existences,  ideal  things,  or  iniag- 

^inary  lieings,  arisse  chietly  from  our  taking  thought  and  language 
iccording  to  its  primary  use,  when  it  should  have  been  taken 

fRecording  to  a  secondary  use;  in  other  words,  from  assuming, 
without  reason,  that  things  exist  con-esponding  to  imaginative 
thought  and  speech.  We  emy)ioy  ideas  and  terms  properly  per- 
taining to  real  entities — as  when  we  speak  nf  the  little  men  and 
women  in  the  land  of  the  fairies — while  there  are  no  entities  of 
a  kind  corresponding  to  our  thought.  We  have  the  names  and 
the  conceptions,  Macbeth,  Hunili-t,  Lear,  while  there  are  no  such 
beings.  Hence  the  expression  that  we  think  of  ideal  objects  is 
not  literally  true.  It  ia  a  metaphor  founded  on  the  similarity 
of  Buppositive  to  cognitive  thouglit.  The  fact,  literally  state*!, 
is  that  we  think  t>i  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  thinking  of  olv 
jects.  To  say,  "I  think  of  Hamlet,'  means  only,  "I  think  us  I 
woiiltl  think  if  there  were  a  Hamlet." 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  imaginative  thought  and  its 
expression  are  rendered  doul)ly  perplexing  and  delusive  from  the 

"fact  that  we  unite  them  intimately  with  cognitive  thought  and 

Pits  expression.  For  example,  should  one  say  that  he  has  been 
thinking  of  Hamlet  and  of  Shakespeare,  there  would  l>e  a  double 

rjneaniiig,  not  very  easy  to  detect,  in  the  expression  "thinking of " 

I  A  similar  conjunction  of  suppositive  and  of  cognitive  tliongfit 
takes  place  when  we  say  that  such  and  such  objects — the  fairies, 
for  instance, — exist  in  imagination,  but  not  in  fact.  The  word 
ei/tt  here  has  a  double  sense,  or  rather  a  double  meaning. 
It  is  taken  suppositively  in  the  affirmative,  and  cognitively  iu 
the  negative,  part  of  the  sentence.     This  difference  in  use  is  in- 

Pdicated  by  the  phrases  in  imaginafion  and  in  fact.  The  full 
import  of  the  sentence  is  that  the  statement,  "  the  fairies  exist/' 
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in  one  nf  tmppontire  thnn^bt,  and  nnt  of  fact,  or  of  ci»gqiU» 
thoit^ht  But  tliiM  incuiiifii^  iu  g^iven  by  the  u^e  of  ««ppoa«i(m 
</*ott//AMV/*//"iti  tlie  affirmative  clin  in<bi» 

tiori  of  ilM  true  chanurter,  and  of  <  ^tir* 

clause,  Himilnrly  accompaniecl.  1  lie  exprc-M«i<>ii  in  J'ttd^  whiek 
liliowM  tlie  cognitive  or  luutertive  use  of  tlioui^ht,  in  an  otDphatX 
repotitimi  of  tlie  idua  of  existence,  whereby  we  ngnifjr  thiit  it  it 
usu<l  liti^raliy.  To  aay  that  a  thiiif;  doet  nii  cxiat  in/act,  MCUD|ii; 
tu  MV  that,  Rpeakiiig  literally  and  truly,  it  does  not  exut> 

A^in,  it  sci'inK  plain  luii^iiage  to  Bay,  "Haml'  '   ~  -   ~~   ideal 
extiitvnc«,"  or  "Hamlet  ia  on«  of  Shakecpeare's  Yh 

tb*.>f»e  Rt4it«>mpi)tj!  are  compounded  partly  of  mppuciUre  aod 
partly  of  actualiKtic  thought  We  BiiV,  "  Hamlet  i«  uo  exialraim.' 
"  Hamlut  in  a  hero."  BUppoMitivoiy:  and  then,  in  tho  firat  we  Adii 
•ftualiKtically  the  thought  "ideal,"  to  indicate,  nnt  the  lialv* 
uf  any  ubjoct,  but  the  aupponitive  character  of  our  tbiukiu|(,  muA, 
in  the  iHHMinil,  we  nao  Shakfapearv'a  name  in  Ute  «4me  wer.  to 
show  both  the  auppoaitivo  character  and  th«  aatliorahip  ol  ow 
concH;pti(m  of  Handct.  .Such  i«  the  only  mti^mal  acona 
thiwe  and  airailar  Htatomeuta;  to  intfrpre't  them  thmaj^l; 


the  lang'uagt)  of  fact,  or  of  Indicf,  invc 

IUlm4iuiui..».        §  *^*^-   ^^'*'  ^*^'^  ""^'  *^''*' 
.»»••.    forimr    o1j\-vt«    or    exiflteucca.       Iw^Wp^n' 

'  I'ri-H.    Porter  aaya,  ".Scarcely  an 

been  more  vexed  in  ancient  ()r  medifrvul  pl^ 

tliat  the  controversy  conceminnc  it  either  incl..  .. ,. 

npon  alnioMt  i-vi-ph'  pomible  (pieiition  in  mctaphyaica. 

man  Intellect,"  §^21.)    .Many  notablo and  fiindm 

on^iaatt'd  in  connection  with  thi«  topic,  and  ' 

•fo«Ml  anti  met  only  through  a  mii  »    'in  1 

The  (|tu*«tion,  conipietolv  «tuted.  in    -  -•  u!   -i  .i 

*'DnyleaiabitnUexidT  ^' M«y  do,  tt^  are  Umy? 


ftifm  c  _ 

tOfBflW* 

.*'  adiliBg 

-  ■  i   trenciMi 

C^Tbe  Be. 

mmhav* 
1  ly  undrt> 

•  .J.  imc  "f  It 
.i~  >k  <iii<  lunuk 
l/Umydo  Mi, 

■    ~    Wt 


wAy  tia  m  mB  tJ^gm  exUimret  and  aptak  of  lAem  as  ««ieA  .' 
aaavrt  that  they  do  not  exiat,  and  that  we  call  them  exie 
•ud  apoak  of  them  aa  «nch,  while  knowing;  tliat  tlwj  da  tti4 
exist;  t>r,  expreiMtng  ourwlvee  moro  acx'nmtely,  tee  tur  the 
Uufnyki  tmd  the  mme  hit^mage  that  we  wm^og  retptelvig 
ikhga,mkaewBkmMolJMIktrtanmmUlitigMmg»tom 
with  omr  tAamfHi  ami  ha^mage.  We,  theroiRiire,  fr«e  oaneleM 
from  th#i  qnewHon.  "  Wliet  are  they?"  But  when  Mked,  -  Uev 
end  mek  u  if  there  weie  ctititiee?*  «« 
'  in  M<>ui  baa  a  nativtr  power  and  tendt-ticr  t» 

d' '  t  and  lan^oege. 

»»■ '  " >., '•■^  «'f  tliotifrlit  (Ktema ' 

to  •  taation  of  the  mind,  but  aomet 

■«x*'i»j>ifiM-,,  nitd  MraeCiiDee  it  ia  mingled 
Actoehalio  thought     It  ean  elwaya,  however, 
tnm  the  Utter. 

Three  principal  anaee  have  (Mvop<>nkted  to  mislead  critkil 
■tioa,  **  Du  ideal  ubiecU  exist  ?  "  aod 


toquiry  aa  to  the  prior  qusatioa, 
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thus  error  and  confusion  have  resulted,  thronph  an  a£Ermative 
answer.  First,  tlie  difference  between  imagiuiitive  and  cognitive 
thought,  and  eBpecially  our  potcer  to  conceive  of  existence  and  of 
existinif  thinga  or  entities,  without  any  attendant  hvlief  in  their  exist- 
ence, have  not  been  fully  recognized.  Secondly,  our  imagina- ' 
tiuns  often,  if  not  always,  are  a/xompanicd  tvith  a  fhlimve  belief, 
or  rather  tendency  to  Mie/,  ?n  the  existent^  of  such  nfjjertji  as  tuoidd 
correspond  to  tlnem.  This  tendency  works  unobstructed  in  dream- 
ing. And,  thirdly,  suppositive  ideas  and  e.^pressions  are  fre- 
qiumtly  so  conjoined  lolth  those  of  knowledge  or  ftu:t  that,  Jijulimj  our- 
sdvi'S  Ihitikimf  and  S]oeaking  continuously,  ivelose  siijht  of  tJte  diversity 
in  our  thoiujld.  But  the  truth  always  is  tiiat  the  language  of 
the  imagination,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  say  or  to  imply,  does 
not  express  knowledge  or  assertion,  but  supjumitive  thought  only. 
Such  is  to  us  a  satififactory  account  of  the  wliole  matter. 

This  explanation  may  be  further  illustrated  and  tested,  should 
we  compare  it  with  all  others  that  are  possible;  and  such  a 
comparison  may  properly  conclude  this  discussion.  If  ideal 
objects  exist,  then  they  must  do  so  in  eome  one  of  three  con- 
ceivable ways.  First,  they  may  be  some  kiiul  of  images,  or 
appearances,  which  are  not  thoughts  but  the  immediate  objects 
of  thought,  that  is,  ideas  or  S])ecv.'a  such  as  ivere  descrilted  in  ancietU 
philosophy;  or,  seL-ondiy,  they  may  be  said  to  be,  if  not  exist- 
ences or  entities  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  yet  existing  pos- 
sibilities; or,  tiually,  they  may  be  identified,  as  they  are  very 
often,  with  the  more  fixed  conceptions  of  imaginaiive  thought  itsdf. 
No  hypothesis  other  than  one  of  these  seems  conceivable. 

As  to  the  fu'st,  we  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and 
intelligible  species  or  ideas,  as  they  were  called,  was  developed, 
not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  his  followers.  It  would  prohaltly  have 
been  rejected  by  the  master  himself,  as  it  accords  only  with  his 
more  unsettled  utterances.  It  was  founded  on  two  assumptions. 
First,  it  was  lield  that  the  objects  of  sense,  and  particularly  of  sight 
and  hearing,  hnng  at  a  distance  from  us,  must  affect  our  minds 
by  throwing  off  filmy  shapes  or  forms,  which  enter  by  the  avenues 
of  sense  and  are  then  immediatdy  perceived  and  thought  of.  Sec- 
ondly, it  waa  taught  that  we  aie  able  to  think  correctly  of 
objects  because  of  a  resemblance  existing  Itetween  these  images, 
vims,  or  species,  and  the  objects  themieJves.  lu  this  way  the  met 
was  accounted  for  that  a  distant  oliject,  when  we  come  to  handle 
it,  is  found  to  be  such  as  we  had  seen  it  to  be.  In  like  manTier, 
memory  and  imagination  were  explained  as  resulting  from  a 
retention  of  species  in  the  mind.  This  ancient  doctrine  waa 
exploded  by  Descartes.  He,  however,  held  the  view  that  there 
can  be  no  direct  communication  of  ijifluence  between  matter 
and  spirit,  and  that,  in  thinking,  we  consider,  not  objects,  im- 
mediately, but  ideas,  which  are  Jieither  obtaiuetl  from,  nor 
similar  to,  object.s,  but  which  correspond  to  them.  He  did  not 
teach  that  ideas  are  not  themselves  objects,  but  simply  the 
states  of  the  mind  itself  in  thinking.     Locke  followed,  deriving 
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ideas  pnrtly  fmm  Bennation,  niul  partly  from  reflection,   hwt  rti! 
ciirt^lriwly  8pL*itkiiig  of  tlieiii  lui  if  thc^  were  the  immediate  ol»J4?ri 
of  thuiiglit     Ht-rkeley  and  Hume,  with  unanswerable  arj^uracn 
nhnwed  tlnit,  if  idfiiH  are  tlie  iiiuneiiiate  ohjet-ta  of  peroeplio 
then  we  have  nu  evidence  of  the  exiHtence  of  anything  t^lse  tlian 
tho  idvas,     The.  now«;rful  pnntlteiMtic  thinkers  of  (it-rinany   un 
conHciouRly  (•omnletod  the  proof  of  the  falsity  of  idealism,  !»y  sys- 
tems at  oncH!  strictly  loppcjil  and  stupendously  absuriL      V\ 
the  stiirdv  common  sense  of  Keid  and  the  Keener  analv  ^ 
more  metnodi<m]  philosophers,  have  estjihlished  forever  tJie 
theory  of  the  cognition  of  external  objccta.     The   doctri 
ideas  or  species,  as  the  media  of  |>erception   and   tho   ol_ 
of  i(MH^iniiti<in  and    memory,  belongs  now  to  the  hiatory 
speculative  thought. 

^Va  to  the  s<-<-ori<l  hypothesio,  we  remark  that  we  n«<Ml  aot 
now  discuss  the  nature  of  possibility — whether  tho  trua  idaa 
of  it  1h!  essentially  a  positive  or  a  negative  conception,  and  b«>w 
far  our  cognition  of  po8»ibilitv  may  involve,  and  i»o  qtialitird  l>r, 
sappiHiitive  thinking.  We  also  allow  that  there  ia,  at  leoat  iq 
a  oertaio  sense  or  to  a  certain  extent,  the  poesihiiity  of  an  e 
istence  corresponding  to  every  exercise  of  imaginative  tliua 
iiut  at  the  satne  time  wo  maintain  that,  irt  imaginative  I' 
toe  do  not  think  of  (hia  possihility  at  all.  As  we  < 
objecta  and  their  existence  witfiont  thinking  of  i  I 

•o  we  can  oomrive  imaginarv  olijcrts  without  t: 
poMibility.     We  do  not  tliin^  of  the  possibility 
m*  Hamlet  nml  lA>ar — that  is,  when  we  fonn  coner-ption*  ot 
— but  wu  think  the  same  thoughts  (though  nntbuut  belief^ 
if  Hamlet  and  Lear  had  really  existed.     Wo  may,  indeed,  tiiiakl 
of  the  p«Nisibility  of  such  lieitigs,  but  in  doing  so  we  w< 
eroiie  oo^itive,  or  rather  assertive,  thought.     In  ima^. 
tboOffht,  We  think  </  t/w  lirifujn  l/n-nvtclvrt!.  that  is,  we  form  cuo* , 
ceptirvrn  witi.'h  would  correspond  to  such  beings  if  they  ci ' 
ai  thinking   is  not  ronceniinff  Miy 

HI  .      .  iiiit  altout  the  objects  themaeiwa,  « 

e.r  ',  that  is,  a«  if  aUmt  such  obje(>ta     Here  it  mar 

•it.w.  u,  >s  t*-   ■*'  -^v-^tiDg  Uie  matter  more  correctlr.  that  wo  thinkl 
not  of  a  p  y  or  po««ibilitie«  of  existence,  l^nt  of  a  pomOk 

mtitlemw  or  pa^iUe  exulfmoai.     Strictly  speaking,  how  'htn 

k  noMioh  thine  m  *  poasible  existence,  no  nuch  i  •• 

entity,  not  real,  bat  merely  pitssible.  This  roinbiuatioa  of 
thnnt^ht  nni\  lin{^nf*t>  ia  of  a  nature  similar  tn  iboee  mlvmdj 
d  ^t^Qoe,"  "suppoaed  entitiea,"  **  im^gJtiMy 

Ih  1  ^..Millie  conveys  assertive,  the  wonl  rj-L 

•<:  UL    In  this  phrase  we  fimt  employ .  li 

to  ^iiMii  -M.  -'-'  might  correspond,  and  lorn  .t^Ki   <•■<- 

•vrtkio  uf  th>'  ry  of  such  an  objfet     Itut,  in  thia  Tt 

oiK\|anctioa  ol   iJi-aa,  we  easily  di-'  ''  -  ooocoptini  cJT 

Tbo  totl«  m 
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The  opinioM  of  §  ^^'  '^®  <^"'y  remaining  hj'potheeie  is  that  which 
Beid.  H»muioii,  identifies  ideal  objects  with  the  thouglits  or  ideas 
tad  Porter.  ^^.  ^j^^  niind  ill  thinking  of  them.     Thia  view  is 

maintained  by  Sir  Wm.  Ilfunilton,  President  Porter,  and  other 
eminent  men;  and,  although  it  has  now  been  discussed  at  length, 
it  may  be  well,  in  a  few  words,  to  quote  their  reasonings  in  sup- 
port of  it  To  appreciate  Hamilton's  argument,  we  miist  first 
understand  the  views  of  Reid.  Tiie  latter,  in  his  first  "  Essay," 
referring  to  ideal  objects,  says,  "We  can  give  names  to  such 
creatures  of  the  imagination,  conceive  them  distinctly,  and  rea- 
son consequently  coucerning  them,  though  Dity  never  had  an  ex- 
istence. They  were  conceived  by  their  creators  and  they  may 
be  conceived  by  others;  but  they  never  existed."  In  the  same 
essay  he  speaks  of  the  geometrical  conception  of  n  circle. 
"What,"  he  says,  "is  the  idea  of  a  circle?  I  answer,  it  is  the 
conception  of  a  circle.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  this 
conception  ?  The  immediate  and  only  object  of'  it  is  a  ci^-rk.  But 
■where  is  this  circle  ?  It  ia  notchete."  Again  he  says,  "  When  we 
conceive  anything,  there  is  a  real  act  or  (Operation  of  the  mind; 
of  this  we  are  conscious  and  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 
But  every  swh  act  must  have  an  ofy'ect;  for  he  thai  conceives  must 
conceive  something.  Suppo.se  he  conceives  a  centaur;  he  may  have 
a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  though  no  centaur  ever  exited." 
These  statementw  show  a  keen  sense,  rather  than  a  clear  per- 
ception, of  the  truth ;  for  they  suggest  the  inquiry,  "If  every  act 
of  conception  miiat  have  an  f>hjecl,  how  is  it  that  we  can  contTivc  lolien 
there  is  no  object  y  "  Keid  simply  ignored  this  difficulty.  There- 
fore Hamilton,  in  his  "Supplementary  Dissertations,"  ( Note  B,  §  2) 
reasoned  conclusively  on  the  eiToneous  premise  whifh  the  great 
master  had  carelessly  conceded.  He  argues  thus,  "Take  an  im- 
aginary olyect,  and  Reid's  own  instance,  a  centaur.  Here  he 
BJiys  '  The  sole  object  of  conception  is  an  animal  tehlch  I  believe  never 
existed.'  It  'never  existed';  that  is,  never  really,  never  in  nature, 
never  externally  existed.  Bnt  it  is '■an  object  of  ima'/ination.'  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  non-exi.stence ;  for  if  it  had  no  kind  of 
existence,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  positive  object  of  any  kind 
of  thought.  For  were  it  an  absolute  nothing,  it  could  have  no 
qualities  {mn-etdis  nuUa  sunt  attrilmtii);  but  the  object  we  are 
conscious  of  as  a  centaur  has  qualities — qualities  wiiiuh  consti- 
tute it  a  determinate  something  and  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  entity  whatsoever.  We  must  thei-efore  perforce  allow  it 
some  sort  of  imaginary,  ideal,  representative,  or  (in  the  older 
meaning  of  the  word)  ohjcclive  existence  in  the  mind.  Now  this 
existence  can  only  be  one  or  other  of  two  sorts;  tor  such  object 
in  the  mind  either  is  or  is  not,  a  mode  of  7nind.  Of  tliese  alter- 
natives the  latter  cannot  be  supposed;  for  thia  would  be  an 
affirmation  of  the  cnidest  kind  ot  uonegoistical  repiesentatiouB 
— the  very  hypothesis  against  which  Rtid  strenuously  contends. 
The  former  alternative  remains — that  it  is  a  mrnk' of  t!>e  imnrfinina 
mind;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  plastic  act  of  i  magi  nation  considered 
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1  representing  to  itselfa  certain  poiwible  form, — a  r 
then  Ueid'8  tii48ertion  that  there  ih  iilvvn\'v  an  object  >. 
the  operiitjon  of  the  mind  converfomt  aooiit  it,  tlio  act  boiug 
thin{^,  the  objert  of  the  act  another,  niuet  be  8iirrtfnilc>n>d.  Far 
thf  ohjtxi  and  the  ad  are  here  only  one  and  the  taine  thing  i»  /w» 
Scvrrai  rdalions" 

In  order  to  understand  the  Ktateraents  of  Dr.  Porter, 

\\l«  nHjiiiHitn  that  wo  Bhnnld  bear  in  mind  bis  tomtit 
)i-tinin^  th»*  intellect  aa  tlin  power  to  kiu>iL\  be  strles  evt 
On^iKf  (it°  thought,  whi^ther  of  cofrnition  or  of  itna^^itiAtioti, 
€tf' knnidetijie.  ("Iltiinan  Intt-llcot^"  §  40.)  Such  iMinff  biit  ua*  of 
fuii^iiiigf,  the  fdlliiwiiig  extract,  from  the  fiirt7<«i^Cli  aaolmi 
of  iiitt  wnrk.  fairly  iUuHtruteH  the  theory  which  pervade*  Hm  ri4> 
niiju.  "Knowlctdgo  and  boin^  aro  correlniive  \a  onv 
Tlicro  miiHt  be  Iniiug  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowlo<ig«.  .j 
We  miwl  diHtin^uinn  different  kinds  of  objects  an<l  difforvnt  F 
of  reality.  Objecta  may  lie  p»*ychi«:al  or  miit<.'rial.  Thejr  _ 
Xm  formtnl  by  the  mind  and  exiat  for  tho  mind  that  forma  tli« 
or  they  may  exint  in  fact  and  in  Kpacre  for  all  mind«;  ttoil  re*, 
in  eai'h  caiM',  tlicy  aro  eqiiallv  object*.  Thi-ir  tvalilj  tnajr  \m 
mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  in  each  mm 

it  in  c<)iuiily  a  reality It  in  true,  one  kind  uf  existoBOT 

is  not  aH  irnniirtant  U\  u»  aa  is  the  other;  we  dif^ify  tbe  oaa  as 

real  and  call  tho  other  unreal We  call  ai>m«  of  fhasi 

objects  realilieti  and  others  «iha<lnwH  and  unreal  But,  prf>iloii 
pluoally  Hpeaking,  and  so  far  an  the  act  of  koowledgo  ia  oa»> 

earned,  they  are  alike  real  and  alike  known  to  t>e. Wa 

oft»*n  err  in  makint;  ontf  kind  of  reality  indicate  another.  Ws 
think  an  air-<lniwn  da^^^er  will  pierce  uit  to  the  heart  We  hck 
lievo  that  the  Hpirit  which  our  distracted  phaolasv  ooti^oraa  tals 
being  haM  v«ritiitil>'  \U'¥.\\  and  iMttieM.  Hut  mistakea  like  tbeai^ 
ao  far  fmm  proving  that  what  we  know  has  no  mti^  i<.<4a- 

onstrate  precuMily  the  opjxmite.     For  how  coitd  w*  •>•  ^  ei^ 

k)ct  for  cutother  if  ihefiritl  tJy'<H  did  no!  rxi»i  ami  i  irmotem  tt 

im?^     In  the  furcgiiinj^  extracts  (if  our  views  *'   bat 

•spacially  in  auoh   B*tntonce«  ax  that  last  quot'  iicrv 

aout4«  tbiti'  v.*  erred  in  tJu-ir  interpretation  nt 

wbdu  uii-  I   aaaertive,   lanfrua^^*.     (.'I"«rly  i' 

boWttVur  he  oii*v°  cxprvM  himm-lf,  diK^n  not 
fur  another,  an  ima^^inary  object  for  an  acti. 
t&tJilake  an  idrni  for  a  real  entity,  tx^eaune  no  i 
ejustod.     Propiifly,  Dtrictly  Hitoakiii^.  the  mistak 
mtmaotiHmfor  nm/nHivf  ikontjht;  xn  dther  words,  in  e.\ 
lial.  withrMit  sufficient  reason,  in  connection  with  an  mmi,  w  ui- 
imagioatiou. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BELIEF  DEFINED. 


I 


§  40.  We  name  thought  anrl  belief  the  primary  powers  of 
intellect  chiefly  because  the  importance  of  those  powers  which 
we  call  aecoivdury  is  that  they  nio<li{y  the  workings  and  results 
of  thought  and  b«lief,  while  that  of  thought  and  belief  lies  iii 
the  very  working  aud  results  of  tliese  powers  themselves.  The 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  ideas  and  oi  facts,  the  association  of 
fancies  and  memories,  the  abstraction  and  generalization  of  no- 
tions and  of  truths,  the  formation  from  a  transitory  process  of  a 
reproducible  product  of  conception  or  conviction,  are  all  opera- 
tions subsidiary  to  the  main  work  of  the  intellect  The  exercise 
of  thought  and  belief  is  itself  this  work.  Of  tliese  two,  however, 
we  may  add  that  thought  has  a  priority  over  belief:  fur  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exercise  the  former  without  the  latter,  but  belief  takes 
place  only  in  connection  with  thought. 

The  phiioTOpUcia  '*  '"^y  '^^  asked,  "AVhich  of  these  forms  of  mental 
iinvorunoe  of  b«-  life  is  of  the  greater  consequence ? "     In  phi losophy, 
"'■  thought  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important;  because 

safe  and  satisfactory  progress  in  every  department  of  scientific 
investigation  is  attained  chiefly'  through  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  modes  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  practical 
benefits  proceed  more  abundantly  from  belief;  all  the  strength, 
nobility,  success  and  happiness  attainable  by  man,  depend  on  his 
realization  of  f^^ot  flfl^Tlinith.  Even  philosophically,  also,  belief 
Is  oTTmportance.  Many  questions  relating  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  our  faculties,  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  pro-' 
cesses  of  reason,  necessarily  concern  belief  Ou  this  account  we 
wonder  that  various  distinguished  authors  make  no  formal  place 
for  l>elief  in  their  systems,  and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
modification  of  thought.  Some  even — as  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton, 
Prof  Bowen  and  Dr.  Thomson — define  Logic  as  the  science  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  though  evidently  this  science  is  occupied,  esseu- 
tially,  with  the  laws  of  rational  conviction,  and  with  thought 
only  BO  far  as  iimtriuneiital  to  conviction.  This  want  of  distinct- 
ness in  conception  and  statement  has  arisen  probably  from  the 
concreteness  and  the  ambiguity  with  which  common  language  ex- 
presses the  phenomena  of  mind.  Since  belief  is  exerciseuouly 
along  with  thought,  the  sjime  word  often  covers  the  combined  ex- 
ercise of  the  two  powers;  such  terms,  for  example,  as  perception, 
judgment,  inference,  always  signify  sucli  a  combinecl  exercise; 
while  other  terms,  such  as  belief  and  conviction,  apprehension  and 
thought,  which  specially  belong  to  the  one  power  or  the  other, 
through  metonymical  extensions  or  transitions,  become  posi- 
tively ambiguous.     The  ensuing  discuBsion  will  illustrate  tliese 
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remArka.     Yet  we  believe  that  the  coromon  intellect  of  men 
•nut  at  uli  coiifiiiiiitl  lliene  powura;  it  Miiiiply  dues  nut  omphmcua 
the  (iiittiiictiou  betwt-en  tliem. 

TiKm«hi  «ui  «=►   '"  diHtiiignisliinff  thougfht  and  belief,  aji  primt 
lur to  tM  nvKfuUT  from  each  other  and  from  the  Becondnry  or  huIii 
dtouii«ui«i>«4.        ^^^  power*  of  intollert,  and  in  p)intin/^  not 
dependence  of  Wlief  on  thought,  we  rtomewhitt  deteriiiiue 
<  i  III  of  Iwth  these  powers.      In  otli«'r  wordM,  wc  pnrtly  d«^ 

1  1  through  an  wmunemtion  of  characteri^inff  rfintioon; 

lt»'Ji;»:U  m  the  onh*  wiiy  in  which  «t»y  nitnple  tnenfnl  p«iwor  can  b« 
'detiiied.      Wi<  now  repeat  that  the  Ix'lief,  of  which  we  fi|i*Nik,  M 
(Htm<-t}uti^<iifri'ri-nt  in  nature  fri>m  thoni^ht,  as  it  alao  ia  I«iib  com* 
plex  in  itM  maiiiffNtationfl  tliau  tho  latter  power,  and  admit 
f&tore  notiwahlc  variety  of  dej^reea.     Thw  diflfi^rt-nco  ahof 
becHitite,  a«  we  have  said,  the  terms  hfixrf  and 
tnd  often  for  a  comhinaiion  of  tlioii|^ht  and  )tcli««f,  and  not  fq 
titTnpli/.     We  ftometitaeii  even  uae  the  ikhui  Mti-f,  to  ini 
nut  iM'lief  itwilf  hut  the  form  of'  thomjht  whii'h   Jt  n»av 
r  \       K«ir  example,  w«  Rp^alc  of  the  rcl  tn 

I.  and  we  say  that  such  a  rclijjions  b<-i  kin«d 

'  Nin-h  a  pernon.  TliiH  uno  of  lan^nage  exhibitn  the  ctjmplela 
inxition  of  a  ti*rm  fn»m  one  ctmception  t*i  anothtrr  nearly  i«> 
Mure  frecpiently,  word«  indicating^  b««lief  have  merely  an 
mion  of  Ki^nifK^anoe,  no  that  they  cover  th«  unit-  '  -  r- 
iae  of  b<(th  the  primary  powera  of  the  intellect  Aa,  \% 
•nys  he  thintu  that  atieh  ia  the  caiM.\  ho  intends  to  aav 
hi4h  thinhi  ntid  MirvM  that  Kuch  ia  the  caae,  mt  w«  Rai> 
deny  that  th««  dtatt-m'Tit,  "/  Mieve  that  «uch  i 
mean  that  om^hith  IhinlcA  ami  /WtViv^t  aa  stated.  I 
ajHH.'rtion,  "  Lincoln  churinhcd  Iwliff — or  a  1  •liHMnna 

iifDiviiiK  I'rnvidence,**  may  easily  mean  th  ,*  ^  J  t»olh 

'  'n  of  the  doctrine  and  a  rrlian<'«T  in  its  truth.     Sireil 

it»  of  sif^nification   might   be  otxaorved  in  other 
rhich  expreiw  cn'<lenne;  anch  as  faith,  nonfiilence,  tmal.     N« 
we  hold  that  thon;;|it  and  beliuf  are  differeriT  ?'  ' 
IW  4i*talld  maintain  thin  tn  Im;  true  ev«;n  if  th««y  wnn- 
^'      '  -wd  in  ordinary  speech,  fti  I' 

I  inilysis.    Th«y  are.  h<nv 

I  >mmon  life.     Foi 

it  any  i»viilfino«,  tn 
•f  that  evil  action  without 
— '  pHNif  wpre  pixriMsn'-l   •'■••• 
mmI  the  eharije  bn 
tniti^  w.Hij.i  '  '   . 
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In  the  above  statement  the  word  thing  does  not  mgnif  j  the  /ar/, 
•which  may  be  tlie  olyect  oC  thou{?ht,  but  only  the  conception  of 
the  fact;  for,  not  the  fuct,  but  only  our  conception  of  it,  can  be 
taken  or  accepted  as  true.  This  is  said  to  be  received  and  heki 
by  the  mind,  because,  in  exercising  beUef,  we  tliink  the  thought 
of  the  object  with  an  increaHe  of  attention  and  interest  and  pnr- 
puse.  And  yet,  even  this  grapping'  of  a  conception  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  essence  of  believing,  but  rather  a  characteristio 
result  or  accompaniment.  The  statement  that  the  mind  in  cre- 
dence re.its  or  reposes  on  a  thing  as  true  is  analogical  also,  and 
marks  the  intellectual  act  by  that  cessation  from  doubt  and  in- 
qniry,  which  follows  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  as  true.  No 
hgu rati  ve  expression,  however,  can  indicate  exactly  the  conception 
of  belief,  or  even  convey  this  conception,  to  any  one  who  may  not 
be  alreudy  possessed  of  it  It  is  a  peculiar  and  simple  thought 
Again,  we  remark,  that  Mie/,  in  the  generic  sense  now  con- 
templated, iivhides  every  degree  of  convicfwn  from  the  feeJ>!&t(.  to  the 
strongest.  The  merest  presumption  and  the  most  absolute  cer- 
tainty are  alike  manifestations  of  this  power.  This  is  to  l)e  no- 
ticed, because  when  the  degree,  and  not  simply  the  nature,  of 
intellectual  confidence  is  piominent  in  our  thought,  the  word 
W4<^' frequently  becomes  limited  in  its  application  and  indicates 
a  conviction  not  so  strong  as  certainty,  yet  stronger  than  sus- 
picion or  presumption,  Men  siiy  in  regard  to  some  etutement 
that  they  believe  it,  perhaps  firmly  believe  it,  and  yet  are  not 
perfectly  certain  of  it;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have  a 
mere  surmise  or  conjecture,  and  not  a  positive  belief,  concern- 
ing it.  The  various  degrees  of  credence  are  indicated  by  such 
words  as  presuming,  conj&iuring,  guessing,  svpjwsing,  trusting, 
tliiitkijuj,  believing,  atrprehetuling,  seeing,  hwwing  and  the  like;  most 
of  which  terms,  however,  evidently  cover  more  than  mere 
intellectual  confidence.  Yet,  while  the  term  belief  expresses 
this  moderate  degree  of  conviction,  it  is  also  used  for  conviction 
iu  general;  and  these  uses  can  easily  be  distinguished.  The 
word  conviction  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  belvnf;  but 
strictly  it  signifies  belief  regarded,  not  simply  per  sc,  but  as  pro- 
duced by  the  contemplatiou  fd"  evidence;  fur  which  reason  it  is 
seldom  used  in  cases  in  which  the  evidence  may  be  very  slight. 
At  this  point  it  may  illustrate  our  subject  and  clear 
away  some  perplexities,  to  consider  three  several 
distinctions  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  op- 
position of  the  term  belief  to  other  terms,  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  term  knoidvdge^  The  first  has  just 
been  suggested.  According  to  it,  kn/yivledge  is  the  most  perfect 
form  of  cfjnoiciion,  being  both  absdute  and  wdlfounded;  while  6e- 
lief  is  a  less  assured  con/i<kmce.  Knowledge  of  this  description — 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  one's  own  existence  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Queen  Victoria — is  closely  allied  to  certainty;  fur,  when 
one  is  fully  certain  of  a  thing,  no  evidence  can  add  to  the 
strength  of  his  conviction.     We  may,  however,  be  certain  on  in- 


BeU«r  ind  knowl- 

tnatad. 

An  orroaecnu  dla- 

tUusOan. 
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trnfficient  evidence,  and  then  we  do  not  know,  but  onlj  t' 
know.  We  maj  be  certain  of  what  is  not  the  fnrt;  ;> 
cortaiuty  ia  not  knuwledpe.  But,  wh«?n  we  have  c>  : 
IH,  lull  and  abHohite  belief,  and  this  nMtaintv  rv«ti«  ■ 
BiitHrient  evidence,  then  we  have  knowled^.  Kn<»wirdg«  u 
airn|)ly  itdl-fntaulal  cerlainly;  and  boliuf,  an  contnii*ti*«i  with  tlm 
knowledge,  is  conviction  of  aotno  tiej^rce  falling  nUcirt  of  ow* 
taiiity.  rluiiily,  these  two  things  are  of  the  «aine  r«di''»l  natnra; 
both  are  modes  of  belief  in  the  ^tieric  senae.  Thia  ia  t«tiglit 
ill  t)ie  aayiiig  that  "to  see  is  to  believe";  for  to  Me  it  ^Xaa  to 
know. 

According  to  the  aeoond  distinction,  no  lem  th»n 
to  the  first,  knowledge  and  l>eliuf  divide  betwisen  them  th*i 
of  c4)nvietion,  or  of  Ixdief  in  general.     Indeed  the 
tiuction  aeonui  to  have  originated  from  th«  ftnrt     Pur,  beceuK 
we  ere  oertiiin  of  thinga  imnuidiatel^  perceive<l.  while  generaUr 

oar  belief  is  loas  conlidcnt  respecting  thing*  ! -■ '    •'  — '•oga 

teiitiinony  or  rational   proof,  tlw  fxmvuiion  i^  itn  fiu^ 

w  that  ttAirly  immediate,  hat  been  oaUed  KHOwtKBOK,  trnae  mat  bamd 
on  leMimimy  or  on  (evidence  not  immrdiale  or  oMrwmM  it  mBed  aeuvi 
Thia  dJHtinction  in  imr>ortant  and  clearly  ditTi*renl  from  the  one 
already  mcntionttd.  U  is  that  which  the  Uible  roakea  betwuen 
faith  and  sighL  It  may  be  roughly  expreaaed  by  i»yinr  that 
know]edg<-  is  immediate,  and  bolief  mediate,  convi.-ti.m.  But  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  faith  or  belief  of  this  H'  rttioctiaa 

may — through  sutBcicnt  and  well-iv»nsidered  evi'ivm.^-  tiewfa 
the  knowledge  of  the  tirat  distinutiou;  in  other  words,  perftet 
and  well-gronnded  aaaurance.  For,  if  the  dvidenee  of  •  diataet 
and  unaeen  fact — aa,  for  example,  of  the  existeuoe  nf  Qoeett  Vie- 
toria — be  fiiultleaa,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  alioutd  Dot  beefae^ 
lulady  I'lTtain  of  it;  and  thia  is  knowledge.  In  the  exeroiH  of 
audi  faith,  the  man  uf  God  can  aay,  "  I  know  tlial  my  ItedeeoMr 
Uveth.- 

Beaide  the  foregoing  diatinctiona,  in  which  belief  ia  eontimelel 
with  knowledge,  there  ia  another,  in  whicA  U  ia  oppomd  l»  ttA 
UiougU  and  btoided^  oarf  indnil  to  rixry  aooefted  moda  1/  naiirf 
mUmijf.  It  ia  a  diatinction  advocated  by  tlioae  who  fuillow  Ike 
leeehinga  of  Kant  oon<-iTning  the  limitations  of  th^*  tMnkeUa 
end  the  knoweble.     Hamilton,   Manael,  and  other  thut 

the  bunuifi  mind  cannot  evn  oonoeiva  of  tliinga  1  .  anri, 

oooaeqaently,  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  or  belMd, 
aa  we  have  already  cftnsidered,  and  such  aa  we  ootni 

ocmoeming  God.    To  make  room  for  the  ^oaaibil 
tbejr  mmuti  that  there  ia  a  feeling  or  faith  or  < 
il  froa  knowledge  and  iodependetit  of  all  tiioofflia; 
1  MHiie  wajr,  man  apprebenda  or  lar- 
Thb  ooooeptaon  of  taith,  or  bolieC  1^  '  - '  * '' 

a  dwioe  for  the  poqwaa  of  eeo^ing  from  th<' 
an  erroi»eo«M  d4wtrine.  It  ia  not  true  that  we  cm 
Uaaa  oonoeming  God,  and  even  ooooemtng  Ilia  infinity,     lb* 
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thought  of  an  infinite  or  unlimited  entity  ia  by  no  means  an 
impossibility.  We  can  conceive  of  eome  object  admitting  of 
quantity — space  or  time,  lor  example — as  bounded;  and  alter 
that  we  can  conceive  of  it  as  noi-ltounded,  rephicing  the  posi- 
tive by  a  negative  cliaracteriBtic.  Ideas,  tlnis  tnrnied,  of  tilings 
infinite,  especially  occur  in  mathematics;  and  they  are  neither 
futile  attempts  at  thought,  nor  yet  mere  negative  coi^ceptions, 
but  positive  conceptions  with  negative  characteristica  It  is 
true,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  infinite  entity  as  being  finite 
in  those  reHpects  in  which  it  Ih  infinite;  and,  therefore,  we  can- 
not tbink  of  it  as  having  various  boundaries  such  as  must  always 
enter  into  our  conceptions  of  iinite  objects.  To  attempt  this 
may  be  natural  for  ua,  as  it  is  in  tlit;  line  of  our  unlinary  modes 
of  thought,  but  it  is  a  waste  i)f  eftint.  Endeavoring  to  imagine 
infinite  space  as  a  vast  hollow  sphc-re,  or  firmament,  bounded 
by  a  surface,  we  inevitably  fail.  But  this  is  not  a  failure  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  infinite.  We,  therefore,  reject  this 
so-called  belief  or  faith,  as  a  useless, — and  worse  tliau  useless 
— fiction.  The  aihiplinu  of  it,  without  evidencci,  in  urder  to 
escape  difficulties  whirli  originate  in  error,  can  afi'ord  no  lasting 
refuge  from  perplexity.  Like  that  huge  fish  on  which  Sindbad 
the  sailor  built  a  lire,  euptposing  hijuself  on  solid  laud,  and 
which  soon  left  him  to  buffet  with  the  waves,  this  faitli  can 
only  uftord  a  temponiry  resting-place  for  distressed  ])hilo!i<ipher8. 
t>  ••  /  -  •  ^    .    §  42.   We  now  recur  to  that  radical  conct-plion  of 

B«Uer  u  Intnnal-    ?     ,  •    ^       ,   .    ,      .       ,      ,  !•       i       "^  i 

tiT«  wjUoB,  Yet  belief  winch  includes  conviction  of  wliatever  ue- 
haaobjocta.  gree  and  of  whatever  origin.     This  power  is  not 

only  secondary  to  thought  in  the  manner  alreaily  descuibed,  but 
is  also  related  to  thought  in  a  pecidiur  way,  so  much  so  that 
an  understanding  of  this  relation  detenninea  our  cnncention  of 
belief,  as  fully  as  an  understanding  of  the  relatiou  of  oUjectivrity 
detennines  our  conception  of  thought.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  bdief  may  be  said  to  have  objecls.  There  are  things  which 
we  believe,  and  whatever  we  believe  may  be  called  the  objects 
of  our  belief.  At  the  same  time,  credence,  like  conception,  is 
n  purely  intransitive  action ;  it  does  not  directly  affect  its  object. 
When  a  boy  perceives  an  apple,  he  both  forme  an  idea  respecting 
it  and  exercises  belief  as  to  its  existence;  but  in  neither  case 
does  his  action  afiect  the  apple  or  its  existence,  as  when  he 
afterwards  plucks  and  eats  it.  In  like  manner,  when  we  be- 
lieve something,  we  only  l)elieve  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  the  ordinary  phrase  that  we  believe  in  a  thing,  which 
presents  the  action  as  intransitive.  The  transitive  construction, 
however,  calls  for  explanation,  Jirst  as  to  Us  use  alter  verba 
denoting  perception  and  the  knowledge  or  absolute  convictiiui 
consequent  upon  perception,  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  use  with 
verbs  denoting  belief  geuurally.  Why  do  we  say  that  hk  see 
and  know  tilings  and  fads?  The  reason  probably  is  that  percejj- 
tiou,  or  cognition,  though  not  aflecting  its  object  directly,  yet 
brings  it  into  the  sphere  of  practical  relations  to  the  percipient 
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person.     An  entity  perceived,  or  a  fact  known,  tfl  thereby  cut 

j<'ft*tl  t<^  our  iiBo  HO  fur  >t«  we  may  have  power  to  tue  it. 
all  fiuch  c^wH  the  object  of  the  thought  ia  a  real  eutity,  aod 
«>!'  the!  holiuf  IH  the  real  exiateiice  of  thia  entity. 

But  we  almi  say  tliat  toe.  Mieve  somr  sMctnetd  (for  CXampK 
that  till*  mail  ia  hi>ii€Ht),  or  that  ux  luM  aome  doctrine  (fur  ax* 
ample,  the  Copernican  conccptit)n  of  Uie  nolar  Kysteiu).  Soeb 
laiigua^'  may  have  au  urigiti  similar  tu  that  of  tho  exprcMOOt 
juot  cuiiHitlercd;  for  we  muat  believe  tiiiiigfi  believablu  liofurB  «* 
can  apply  them  to  any  practical  service;  bnt,  more  likely,  it  if 
ciiieHy  duo  to  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  bflie/  an«l  aiich  VfrtoM 
very  cuminorily  iiidicato  a  cotnltiiiation  of  conceptioa  and  a^ 
d«n(>«,  HO  that  to  bi-licve  a  statement  meana  (o  Ihink  U  bdipBUl^^ 
Such  an  ai;ti(iti  ia  properly  transitive  in  tlieaame  way  that  thinJ(> 
ing  a  thought  i«,  TIk*  nther  conatruction,  however, — " belicviai^ 
in,  oraa  to,  Homething" — exliibita  the  true  intransitive  character 
of  that  radical  belief  of  which  we  principally  Kpeak. 

We  remark,  further,  tiiat,  while  the  objects  uf 
ST'tT^uaa^  thought,  when  it  ha«  any,  and  of  koowl«dga,  ar« 

entiticH  and  their  exiHtencu  or  non-exiat<moe»  lit 
prf/prr  ofyrrt  of  Mief  ia  Ihat-thomjht  icltich  wd* /oftk  ulgait  at 
KtiMimj  Of  (14  non-rxiftenl — in  olhcr  hih-iIm,  projwmiitmitt  tknttgti. 
Kvrn  lh«  belief,  or  credence,  exercised  in  1%'      '  low- 

ing) if*  primarily  rwlated  to  thouj^ht  aa  ita  ■>>  ihia 

Iwjhrf  ia  exerciiR'd  through  cognitive  thought  tuwarda 
reiiiide^  we  neglect  the  furtuer  relation  and  apeak  only 
Utt)-r,   which   u  both   more  prominent  and   more  itn^ 
(\>tiimon  languagf!  iuipliea  that  thti  objVcta  of  oognition 
fui'tn.  and  not  the  proptHitiona  in  which  the  facta  may  be  eDUa- 
1 1       '  '  ■  r  in  giMieral,  however,  not  Ikeiog  always  or  cmt- 

t  •'d  townrdo  n^nl  external  entities,  b<tt  oaly  opoa 


■d  are  ao  pr  m  dianmnHV 

tlieve  that  U  :,    .;     ii.  ♦•..t  r,,*" 
of  fpeech.    In  atriot  i 
we  belisra^-a  fact     'Iim- omihiimu  i-a 
tu  a  paiBoa  or  tiling,  meaning  Uuit 
ia  a  SMoiMkiy  use  of  language;     It 


iiM  of  Kuch  aotitiea,  ita  i 
but  thoughts  or 
We  may  aometimes 
this  ia  an  improper 
that  we  know — not  < 
i-Apreitaioa  that  oaa 
le  truKta  in  him  at 
indicates,  noi  be)is( 


praetieal  rsKanes  rasalttag  from  belief  in  soma  cot 

the  peraiia  or  thin^.     Thua  faitli,  or  prartical  rrliance,  in  i 


Uiv  ueraii 

results  from  belief  in  th«  tMchini^  that  He  ia  holy  and  m« 

and  good    The  true  belieC  in  <  ' 

or  about  propoaitiooal  thonght 


, — p.^^  J,  if  any  pernio  uf  good  ssnw  wars  to  aay,  "  I  bs&w 
•M^if  •  ttMg  1  Bball  be  living  one  year  frcnn  now."  aud  we  w*n 
**'^*^  to  aak  him  whether  the  obj«ct  of  his  b«li<»f  wen 

a  fact  about  to  be,  or  aimply  the  proiMMition  in  which  Ihs 
*vvnt  ia  fi«eioU  ss  pmhablei,  eertainlv.  unlees  ha  abunU 
ttlaun  abaoluto   foreknowlsdgs^  he   wuuid  i«piy   that  ha  b» 
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lieved  in  the  etatement.  This  would  be  the  answer  of  com- 
mon sense.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  allowed  that,  when  we 
bflibve  and  assert  a  statement  of  thoiij^lit,  our  use  of  thouglit  is 
pre-eminently  objective,  that  is,  we  think  very  htfle  of  the  prop- 
osUion  as  a  mental  act,  but  rather  think  the  proposition  itadf  \n  its 
use  a8  representative  of  things.  But,  should  any  one  insist  that 
both  our  thouglit  and  our  language  often  seem  to  state  that  we 
believe  in  the  exi.stent'e  of  tilings — not  in  the  idea  or  proposition 
that  they  exist — and  that  thtis  existence  itself  is  the  ohject  of 
belief,  we  reply  that  such  a  conBtruetioii  of  ideas  and  words  is 
not,  and  nannot  be,  literal.  Belief,  as  such,  cannot  have  any 
certain  external  object;  if  it  ha<l,  it  would  not  l>e  belief,  but 
knowledge.  The  construction  in  question  is  simply  that  union 
of  assertive  with  enuneiutive  thought  wliich  always  occurs  in 
formal  statements  of  belief,  and  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  union  of  assertion  with  supposition  already  explained  (J  37). 
We  assert  tliat  we  believe,  and  tiien  enunciatiody  add  the  tliought 
in  which  we  believe.    This  mode  of  thouglit  carelessly  employed, 

f fives  the  apjiearance  of  our  thinking  and  saying  that  we  be- 
ieve  in  the  object  as  existing,  while  yet,  it  may  be,  no  object 
exists.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  we  sometimes  mean  to  say 
that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  things — and  not  in  the  state- 
ment of  their  existence — some  such  explanation  must  be 
adopted.  But  the  ponit  important  for  ua  to  remember  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  only  proper  and  literal  olject  of  belief — 
and  the  proximate  object  of  knowledge — is  always  a  mental 
statement  or  proposition. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  it  is  one  thinrj  for  a 
tton* doen^uoTaV  projx^iition  to  be  an  object  of  belief,  and  another  thing 

EJ^/'SiX"'*^'  A"'  ^'  '^  ^'^  «"  ^^A'^"'  °f  f/io"'jf^f,'  "»'^  ff>»^  the  former  (s 
not  depemlent  on  the  latter.  In  other  worils,  our 
belief  of  a  proposition  does  not  depend  on  that  proposition 
leing  thought  of  but  only  on  its  beiiuj  thomjht,  or  enter- 
tained by  the  mind.  For  example,  should  one  expect  the  death 
of  a  friend,  the  belief  involveu  in  this  expectation  would  be 
conditioned  on  the  thought  of  the  death,  but  would  not  be  de- 
pendent on  anv  consciousness  of  that  thought.  Such  conscious- 
ness would  exist  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  might  lead  one  to 
Bay,  not  simply  that  his  friend  would  die,  but  also  that  he 
believed  and  thought  so.  This  addition,  however,  regarding 
himself  as  thinking  and  believing,  is  no  part  of  his  expectation 
concerning  his  friend.  A  statement,  therefore,  or  propositional 
thought,  needs  simply  to  be  thouglit,  and  not  to  be  thought  otj 
in  order  to  be  the  otijectof  belief. 

§  43.  We  now  come  to  a  very  essential  point  in 
JJiot.  •*■•""*'  the  relation  of  credence  to  tliought.  Although 
belief  never  exists  save  in  connection  with  thought., 
and  always  has  thought  ibr  its  object,  it  primarily  attaches  itself 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  tivo  thoufjhts,  and  to  other  idenft  only 
us  they  may  have  one  of  these  thoughts  contained  tn,  or  conjoined  ioilh 
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fhrm.     Thene  two  oardinnl  notionn  are  thoRe  nf  eziataDoe  i 
tn)iioxi»tvnce.      Every  fiUteiiieiit 


)t   h 


if  ninjr  be  reduced 


one  of  the  forriiiilaa,  "such  a  thing  ia,"  and  "dueh  «  thing  n 
not;"  Ami  all  cjisps  of  doubt,  or  of  iiinlnlity  lo  nfllrin  or  deny  «n 
tiiKltTstoivl  propoMfioii,  ftriwo  from  want  of  conviction  urn  to  lb* 
fxistoneo  or  the  non-exintonce  of  Bomctliing.  We  do  not 
tify  belief  in  the  oxi«tence  or  non-exintence  of  a  thin/;  wil 
tiioujjht  of  its  existence  or  non-existence.  When  wc  cunt 
of  a  thing  us  existing  or  at*  mm-exittting,  anil  emphasixe 
notion  of  existence  or  of  non-existence,  the  form  of  Ihouglit  tkt 
|»rinliic«id  is  a  pro|H)8ition,  and  may  always  be  exprfw*^ 
Hoc  est,"  or  "Hoc  non  est."     This  propniKitional    '  U 

is  merely  enunciative;  it  is  not  in  any  sfnse  bel 
the  condition  or  preparation  for  belief.     In  the  cxerei»i«<  ot  it 

^treat  truth  and  falrteiiood  very  mneh  alike.     "The  nis"  •-  .'i-l't* 
id  "the  man  is  not  guilty,    are  equally  complelo  [ 

^■though  we  may  l>elieve  the  one  and  disbelieve  the  i>tin  : 
have  no  conviction  alwuit  either.      Hut  when,  in  ihu  ♦•x. 
p»Ti-t«j>tion  «>r  juilgmeiit,  we  confide  in.  and  rent  up>n,  u  piv^ 
imitifttifd  thought  in  it4  use  as  ri'preAentati%'e  of  thinffN,  this  M 
t  MHM  id  belief     Sneli  a  pruposttion  then  re«H>irea  . 

<  I  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  enunciation;  it  \»  an  mm 

vi  thi«  power  of  inwardly  aiwcrting  a  proposition— of  mc 
Iccepting,  holding  and  presenting  it^  as  a  statement  nfnnil 
H  the    main   <dianicteristic  of  Ixdief.      It  might   lie  called  tiM 
Asiwrtivity  of  belief. 

(t  wdl  be  notini'd  that  thought  niervdy  eniinctative  ia McpTMMd 
in  pn-cinely  the  winie  forms  of  bingtiage  as  n«  -jht, 

ju«f  nt  »n  iuKuriuarv  slory  is  t<>lil  in  the  «un  i»  • 

I  •   ry.     This,  of  conrso,  gives  no  ground  I"  th« 

0  II  betwiM-n  cnunciAtion  and  aaaeition.  i  may 
flouii'i  i  -  I  ■  necessjiry  to  iiu]nire  whether  one  bo  making  aa 
ati  a««^  1  tiMU  iir  merely  stating  a  proposition. 

It  is  afso  to  be  noticed   tliat,  althniif^h  we  oflaa 

lie  of  ludieving  in  thirxiH, — that  ia,  io  entitoee 

is  only  a  short  way  ot  saying  that  we  boHevt 

ui  tbrir  exittmi^;  and  thia  affain,  aa  we  bsnr  •**■• 

is  only  an  incomph^o  way  of  exprwing  OttT  heftw 

1  '  thfir  exJAtfuce.     For  inatanoei,  in  a  dta|>vlt 
jiutnd  wealth  nf  nonie  one,  we  might  trnj  thai 

>  itiB  wealth  or  do  not  bfilieve  in  it,  a»d 
^i  Ives  in  tha  same  way  as  to  the  aB^^rt'Nt  (ntit 
j  or  the  alleged  meaning  of  a  law.  or  t'  d 

j.in  "  oi  Mime  m«Hle  of  trial,  or  anything  v\m>  in  v,  ..> 
be  aaid  to  belirvs.     Sanh  laugttnge  signifiea  our  < 
MtltaaOB  of  tli<  '\  i\t  meaning  or  eaoeUQi>' 

i«d)  imd  Ihi.  sobi-f  in   the  propiMMoil  t< 

weal'  ^ti^     Thus  it  might  be  ahowi' 

■Btit;  ittim  of  nn  entity — ia  orer  an  • 

b«liel  aava  oolj  aa  it  aul4ua  into  a  propoattiuu  ur 
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that  nropositions,  statementR,  hiptoriee,  and  doctrines,  are  oly'ecta 
of  Iwliof  only  b€cau8e  they  contimially  sut  forth  or  enuuciute  tho 
eximteuce  or  the  non-existence  of  tliingM. 

BeUcftotbetroUi  ^^*^''^'  ^'^wevef,  it  iiiiiy  be  asked,  "Do  we  not  .is 
or  &Mtj  or  k  frequently  8ny  that  we  believe  a  thing  to  be  true 
^""^  or  false  as  that  we  believe  a  tliiiig  to  be  or  not  to 

be,  and,  if  so,  is  not  bdief  in  the  truih  or  faJmty  of  a  thing  jmt  as 
radical  a  form  o/ inteUectucd  action  as  belief  in  its  exislerux  or  non- 
existenre?"  For  simplicity,  let  us  chiefly  consider  belief  in  tho 
existence  of  something,  as  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  anything 
is,  iu  itself,  ol'  precisely  the  same  nature.  Let  us  also  take  belief 
in  the  truth  of  any  statement,  positive  or  negative,  tn  illiiHtnite  be- 
lief in  its  falsity.  For  the  latter,  which  is  olten  called  disbelief, 
is  simply  belief  in  tlie  contradictory  opposite  of  a  statement. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  furegoing  questions,  we  remark  tliat  our 
belief  that  a  thing  is  true  differs  materially  f'rf>m  our  belief  that 
a  thing  exists.  Tlie  "thing"  of  tho  first  belief  is  a  propositional 
thought  {umned  perhaps  by  metonymy  from  itsobject),  and  our  belief 
ia  that  this  is  true ;  for  oidy  propositions  can  be  true  or  false.  The 
"thing"  of  the  other  belief  is  not  a  proposition,  but  the  object  about 
which  tlie proposilion  is  made;  and  the  belief  is  that  this  thing  exists. 
Such  being  the  difference  between  these  two  descriptions  of 
belief,  we  say  that  the  belief  that  a  thing  is  true  is  a  form  of 
mental  action  conditioned  upon,  and  secondary  to,  the  belief 
tliat  ft  thing  is.  For,  before  we  can  believe  a  proposition  to  be 
true,  we  nnist  first  believe  that  the  thing,  or  state  of  things,  set 
forth  in  the  proposition,  is  a  reality.  In  other  words,  we  must 
l>elieve  that  a  thing  exists,  before  we  can  believe  that  the  state- 
ment, that  it  exists,  is  true.  SometimeB  we  say  that  a  statement 
is  tnie,  or  correct,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  accuracy  and 
excellence;  more  frequently,  we  say  that  a  statement  is  true, 
meaning  thereby  only  that  wiiat  it  sets  forth  is  fact.  In  this 
latter  mode  of  assertion  we  simply  employ  one  fact  of  existence 
to  indicate  another.  That  is,  the  fact  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
is  used  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  thing  about  which  the  state- 
ment is  made.  This  use  of  thought  and  language  is  evidently 
subsidiary  to  the  more  simple  and  direct  statement  of  belief.  It 
is  also  less  radical;  for  it  implies  that  we  primarily  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  is  itself  a  complex  example  of  that 
very  belief  in  existence.  For  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  stjite- 
ment  is  simply  to  l^elieve  in  the  exislcTice  of  its  truth.  The  truth 
of  prtipositional  thought  is  a  relation  of  correspondence  between 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  objecta,  as  existing,  on  the  other:  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  such  thought,  therefore,  is  to  believe  both 
in  the  exigence  of  the  cltjeds  of  the  thought  and  in  the  existence  of  the 
correspondence  beticeen  the  thought  ami  its  dtjccts. 

The  correctness  of  tlie  view  now  presented  may  be 
TbomM   AqainM  deduced  from  a  definition  of  truth  framed  by  the 

ablest  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  whichj  according  to 
Sir  Wm.  Harailtou,  is  accepted  by  all  philosophers.     "  Ventaa 
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iiUiSeduSs''  mj8  Aquinas,  "eri  adaeqwiino  mtdttcLut  tt  rd, 
quod  inkihdtui  dicit  MM,  quod  esU  VH  fion-eMe,  quod  non  ett;"  whi 
may  )>e  ren<U'n;<l,  "The  truth  of  thought  is  a  oorraspondenoe  of 
thought  nnd  fact,  accurdiiig  to  wbicii  thought  aKja  that  what  m; 
ia.  cir  that  what  18  not,  is  not"  Here  Aqntnas  teacbea  Ui»i  » 
thought  (ir  {H-itpoftition  ia  true,  and  can  be  ao  regarded,  oaly  ■■ 
correctly  netting  furth  tliat  Boint^thiii^  exists  or  doe«  not  eXHt 
From  thi«  it  fullowH  that  we  muKt  believe  in  the  exiatenoe  or  m 
the  non*«xiBtence  of  a  thing  before  we  can  Iwlinvo  in  the  Imtll 
(ur  tnumcaa)  of  the  propfisilioii  that  it  i«.  or  is  not.  Aud  so  wm 
conclude,  Aj^n,  that  the  proper  and  primary  obj«xjt  of  beli«f  m 
tho  propoeition  in  which  exiMt<nine  or  tion<«xiiiteiice  ut  dtrectij 
asaertea,  and  not  the  truth  of  this  pi-u[M:)Hition.  Thu  l«tt4*r — or 
rathtT  tlie  pnipooitional  thn«ight  preaeutiu^^  it — ia  a  aeogndaij 
and  Nubsidiary  object  of  belief. 
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I  44.  Often  when  men  beliere  n 

Cept  it  as  true,  they  aay  that 

tme;  or,  Ixjliering'  iN)m<-thing  to  bii  or  not  tn  be, 
tJiey  aay  that  lliey^udge  it  to  be  or  not  to  be.     Thin  ii>< 
not  prticisely  idi?nticnl  with  believing,  but  Is  the  i' 
forming  a  belief.     Moreover,  judging  has  reference  t.    . 
Although  no  one  in  the  poiweHMion  of  his  faculties  c  m 
save  npon  evidence,  we  may  think  of  " 
to  thia     But  judgment  is  the/ormtdion  <■■  V  •>:■ 

tber,  in  tho«e  easen  ia  which  perception  ib  >•■''■'  t, 

and  in  wbicti,  ihrn-fore,  the  evidence  adun  u  t   .in  I 

ealla  Ibr  oo  raflaoiion,  we  do  not  commonly  nieak  of  an  '-V'  r    -^ 
of  indfment     We  say  that  we  peroeive  and  Know — not  itmV 
jnag* — that  there  is  a  son  in  toe  beareoa     Bot  on*  B^^  *^ 
tbml  tba  sun  is  a  solid  bod  v.     We  call  infarenees  judf-'^'"' 
in  tham  w«  b«Uove  something  to  exist  beoanaa  wu  I  -aM 

otbar  thing  or  things  to  exint,  or  that  aometbing  tpouia  exist  m 
CM*  MttM  other  thing  nr  tilings  existed,  and  often  torotitune  o«r 
belief— whether  acitoialiatio  or  cooditionMl— as  thus  foimded  on 
prewiaea  In  shoct,  the  rvA>  jjvdgr  nnd  its  denvativaa,  in  ifei 
Offdiannr  appliontion  ia  limttad  lu  aomewliat  the  same  way  aa  the 
vnrfa  hmem  and  ila  derivatives  are. 

Nsverthelesa,  as  pbiloaophy.  and  even  common  speech,  BOit 
reonifniso  a  belief  in  geoeral  which  inoludea  •very  form  of  inlet 
leetoal  oowidence,  eo  we  nniat  rsoognixe  a  judgment  im  /enwelL 
OBSviag  tkt/arm«tiam  pftmrm  dajfrm  qf  amvieUan,  amd  mtkatd  nf* 
€rmM  kt  1^  ktrnd  9r  eogaqf  «f  fmdeu0M.  Thie  extenMon  of  mean- 
ing natttrall/  and  apedally  ariase  when  we  inquire  aa  lo  tJM 
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evidence  on  which  our  aensse-perceptions  and  other  common  con- 
victions rest  The  employment  of  it  by  philosopherH  is  perfectly 
Judgment  In-  j'l^tifi'i'^le.  The  term  judijment.,  moreover,  always, 
ciudon  thought;  or  aluiost  alwavs,  covers  an  exercise  of  thought  as 
luiiet  -Jiriiifl'a'uio  '^vell  as  the  formation  of  belief;  and,  in  this  respect, 
tojSd^ont!'''*^  differs  from  belief,  which  does  not  alwaya  include 

thought.  The  reason,  probably,  is  that  the  scru- 
tiny of  evidence  in  ordinary  judgment  involves  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  thinking  taoulty  and  makes  thought  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  work  of  judging,  tjven  while  the  distinguisliing 
characteristic  of  tliat  work  is  the  formation  of  belief.  For  thought 
may  take  place  without  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mere 
conception  of  a  tinng  or  the  nif-re  enunciation  of  a  proposition; 
but  tile  f(»rmation  of  a  belief  caimot.  The  propoHitional  thought, 
which,  as  the  result  of  uji  act  of  judgment,  is  accompanied  by 
belief,  is  also  called  a  jndgnient,  just  as  the  same  thought,  viewed 
more  simply,  is  styled  a  belief  This  met<niymy,  which  occurs 
frequently,  is  easily  detected  and  need  cause  no  confusion.  It 
should  be  ju)ticed,  however,  tliat  a  propositional  thought,  of  it- 
self, is  not  ajudgment,  but  only  a  mental  enunciatioji,  or  the  cou- 
ception  of  a  thing  asexistent  or  non-existent;  it  is  iijutlgment  only 
as  accompanied  with  conviction.  Thus  the  thought  that  "  the  man 
is  guilty^'  is  not  ajudgment  till  some  one  may  decide  that  he  is. 

By  a  siruilar,  but  somewluit  greater,  transition 
""iJiSi.""'  °^  ""  j"tlgi"ff  occasionally  signifies,  not  the  formation 

of  bulieis  or  judgments  such  as  now  describL'd,  and 
in  which  we  empliasize  the  idea  of  existence,  but  the  /ormation 
of'  a  profxutiiional  thought  with  the  emphasis  on  the  conception  of  the 
object  sd  forth  as  existing.  We  sometimes  say  that  we  judge — 
not  that  a  thing  is — but  what  or  where  or  how  or  why  it  is.  If, 
seeing  an  object  at  a  distance,  we  should  judge  that  "it  was  a 
lion,"  making  lion  the  emphatic  word,  the  concuiviiig  of  th«  lion 
as  identical  with  the  object  in  question  woiihl  he  the  thing 
directly  indicated  by  judging,  the  exercise  of  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lion  being  included  only  as  accessory.  Or,  judging 
where  a  man's  money  is — that  "it  is  in  the  bank" — we  fortn  an 
iiitn  of  whore  it  is,  of  the  place  of  th«  money.  From  these  ex- 
amples it  is  evident  that  to  judge  that  a  thing  is,  and  to  judge 
tvhfU  a  thing  is,  are  both  exercises  of  thought  accompanied  by 
f' belief,  and  that  they  differ  only  because  cmphaHis  in  tlie  f(iTmur 
is  laid  on  that  thought  of  existence  to  which  belief  immediately 
attaches  itself,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  rests  on  the  thought  (»f 
the  thing  asserted  to  exist.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  judging  never  signities  the  formation  of  the  7nere  conception 
of  a  thing,  hut  only  sometimes  the  conceiving  of  a  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  mental  assertion  of  existence. 

Setting  aside  these  two  secondary  significations, 

t  jiijgmeiiiinToiTea  the  radical  meaning  renminB :  j lulgment  is  thejorma- 

vnya^Mim  "'  ^'  ''^^  of  bcluf  iji  coTisei] ucjicc  (/presented  eindemv.    But, 

if  judgment  be  belief,  and  belief  the  mental  asser- 
tion of  propositions  setting  forth  existence  or  non-existence,  it  is 
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cii^ar  that  those  propoRitions  in  which  jndgmptit  rxprefw 
nitiKt  nil  l»e  BUr;h  cxistt-ntiiil  Rtutentfiita  Ftirtlirr,  it  kl 
that  tliese  propositioiiH  f\et  Sf.  are  mere  enunciatinn*,  or  eipre^ 
sioiis  of  exiHl<-titiiil  tlxui^ht,  but,  conHJili-riMl  an  thv  actual  <A^■ 
■  Jecta  of  belief,  or  a«  the  expreKWoii  of  jinij^mentis  thuy  «» 
awiertcd  pnipoHJtions,  or  nsnertioiiR,  or  jmlgrm-ntn,  or  b«U«Ci 
Moreover,  iU4  tho  iiii<lerf«tnii(iiii^  of  any  nifntal  phenomeooo 
necpmarilr  invuivcfl  an  undcrHtuiuling  of  itM  nntunal  «z| 
fnon,  it  id  evident  that  any  complete  and  Ratiafactory  dc 
of  judgment  niiiHt  teach,  Bn«t,  that  propomttona  a/iooy* 
t»tetilinll}f  firf  /rrrmii  '/  tJumtjfil  frttimj  forth  tkinat  at 
or  €U  no/  '     and,  fu'oondly,  that  the  enunciaitve  prapoa^Sg^ 

is  to  he  'I  hnl  fi-om  tht  rmsrrtiir,  in  thitt  thefonmvr  wtr^ 

9tt»  forOi  tkt  Uioiuffit  of  tite  rxiMnux  or  Ikt  MNMXUtear  qf  aamt- 
thing,  or  (which  i/t  l/ir  itnvtr  lhiiuj\  nf  tomtthing  at  oefMent  or  m 
tum-rjrixtml;  while  the  latter,  in  (uldilion,  m  Me  mJindimrmt  or  f»- 
prrmvm  of  Miff.  Any  fu-i^Mitific  comprt-heuaiou  of  what  jt 
nient  ia,  nf  what  a  pn>p<^fiitioti  is,  and  of  what  nii>n  do  in 
ci^in^  j<id)^ini>nt  and  in  forming  ami  uaing  pro|KMiitioiia, 
de|)iMiil  u|K)n  an  uiidt-rHtanding  of  these  fltati-mi-nta.  Mcm 
V%*  nil  tht<  wiirlcin^H  of  tin*  mind  alMtiit  fact  niid  truth — aa  all  pt*^ 
Loeption  and  cognition,  all  In-lief  and  knowlcd^,  all  iiifemioe 
tid  ruMoiiintif,  iinf  niodi-K  of  jiid^nu'nt,  we  see  tbv  itnpurtaan 
"detomiiuin^  what  jndj^nKMit  in. 
AfMao*-*  dao.  i  ^-  l^«?fi»'''""«  "f  f'''*  power,  and  of  the 
jjjjar ijijjTO.  aition  a«  the  c-xpreaaion  of  it*  «■«■•■••"■•  are 
T— 'tm  iiiiilaaii    j;,„,„j  fn'«jiH"ntly  in  Inj^cal  ami  i  »C 

'in|^:  and.  aa  the  vicwa,  which  we  hare  now  {t' fiv-iiled, 
Imdiritlly  from  thoiw  jffnerally  cntiTtiiincd,  it  may  Im  wril  Car  i 
t  I'-r  thoee  dnrtrinea  which  are  commonly  1i« 

)  ^lOfnt   and   thu   prntxtaition.     AriaUitlv  (" 

4)lM|k  i.\  dvftiMw  a  propomtion  (vporaoit)  to  Ije  "a  tm^kmm 
toAM  mjirma  or  dame*  tomethtng  nf  mtmelhitttj,''  In  regard  In  tkb 
(iun4iit«  d<'firiiiii»n.  we  remark,  tintt.  that  it  i«  expreoed  in  Ikto* 
{fill.  iwMf,>  ti.rtnN  uf  common  |n'-<-'""""  \v'""li  <.1.ii.i'..  «<v..<.i.. i  ,.,^ 
1  tonly  throM^i  the  coi 

-*  'v.  though  apparetitiv  hiiiiin  -*.-8rt 

>IIt  ooaaiderad.     \VlH*n  •  ii{  uC 

natural  tiHwniiiR  of  thiM,  >  ' 

•  h<*aaaertaapriifv.«itt.ni.n 

'■olgaei,- 

>  aMHt  lb«t  pmpnuitioti.  **  Sormto* 
rntra;  «iid  th^  prnpiwitMin,  "The  men  of  Athetn-  ..  ■  . 
[of  iIm*  n\*-i\  of  AtlK»n«.     Ariatotle,  however,  did  not  mw  lan^     _ 
lIii  thtf  r<irip>iii(;  way.     He  did  noi  mean  to  aajr  that  a  yrtm^ 
tvm  M  tht  iiMmrrtiim  nf  n  propoiiiiom  rmpedinn  aomtthiiuj,  bttt  tiat 
«  '"tif  a  firtdindKAftd  in  it»  rdtdiom  Urn 

*■  'I  M«  deftnttioQ  indioatoe  a  rdatkai  h^ 

iw  >ud  **  aomathing,"  and  not  a  t^' 
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tion  between  the  affirmation  or  denial  and  the  Becond  "some- 
thing." The  first  "sutnethiiig"  does  not  stand  tor  the  prop- 
osition apeerted,  bvit  only  for  ita  predicate;  and  the  proposi- 
tion ill  its  parts, — predicate,  copula,  and  suhject^ — is  indicated 
by  tlie  whole  phrase,  "somethiug  of  something.'  The  object 
about  whicli  tue  statement  ie  made  is  not  mentioned  as  the  ^ 
objeet  to  which  tlie  proposition  refers,  hut  rather  tm  the  suhjert 
of  the  pro'position  ilaflf.  fliat  such  is  Aristotle's  meaning  is  evi- 
dent, uecBUse  that  eignilication  of  his  words,  whicli  we  have  de- 
scribed as  ill  some  respects  the  more  natural  one,  would  render 
his  definition  both  tautological  and  supeitiinius,  and  also  would 
not  express  what  his  doctrine  plainly  is.  He  did  not  intend  to 
say  that  a  proposition  is  the  assertion  of  a  proposition,  nor  to 
add  to  his  aefiiiition  of  a  proposition  that  it  is  an  assertion  aljout 
sovtetUimj,  as  if  there  were  some  other  kind  of  assertion  not  about 
Bomething.  His  meaning  ia  that  an  assertion  or  proposition  is  a 
statement  settiinj/urth  someihhig  as  inherintj  or  an  non-inherinq  in 
something.  Thus,  in  "Socrates  was  wise,*' and  "The  Athenians 
were  not  wise,"  the  object  "wisdom"  ia  set  fortii  as  inliering 
in  the  object  "Socrates,"  and  as  non-inherent  ia  tlie  object 
"Athenians."  In  what  sense  we  affirm  and  deny  things  of 
things,  rather  than  ideas  of  ideas,  and  how  we  thus  affirm  and 
deny  even  while  the  existence  of  things  is  doubtfid  or  denied, 
or  while,  as  in  general  and  hypothetical  assertions,  no  real 
things — no  subject-object  and  no  predicate-object — ixist, Aris- 
totle does  not  explain. 

Such  being  Ids  definition,  we  remark,  secondly, 
looeenu  In  royiug  that  this  definition  is  erroueous  and  misleading  in 
^^mMineo/mmt-  teaching  that  tlie  prpdica(i</n  of  S(imfthiii'j  nf  snme- 

thituf  is  essenliid  to  every  propasifion.  For  existence 
and  non-existence,  as  we  have  seen,  though  objects  or  objectuali- 
ties,  are  not  things  or  entities.  Therefore  simple  existential  propo- 
sitions— that  is,  tliose  wliich  merely  set  forth  the  existence  or  the 
non-existence  of  sometliing,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  predicate 
something  of  something.  For  tliey  do  not  say  that  8(»mething 
exists,  or  does  not,  in  relation  or  connection  with  something  else, 
but  only  tliat  something  exists  or  does  not.  Thus,  "John  is," 
only  affirms  exigence  of  Jolin;  but  "John  walks  "affirms  the  exist- 
ence of  the  a/iion  of  walJeinfj,  in  its  relati^in  to  John  as  the  agent. 
On  this  account,  were  one  fi»rniing  philejsopliic  languiige,  it 
might  be  questioMable  whetiier  simple  existential  propositions 
shouhl  be  called  predications.  They  certainly  do  not,  in  tlie  full 
and  proper  sense,  assert  something  of  something,  but  only  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  something. 

The  statement  that  every  proiKisition  affirms  or  denies  some- 
thing of  something  must  mislead  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways. 
First,  if  taken  to  signify  that  every  proposition  asserts  the  exist- 
ence or  the  non-existence  of  some  entity  as  in  connection  with 
some  other  entity,  it  would  be  totally  erroneous.  But,  secondly, 
if  not  so  interpreted,  it  must  at  least  involve  the  error  that  tli£ 
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thmighl  of  the  exuftmce  of  an  entity  and  the  Ihovtjhi  of  omB  emlitm  m 
ivhrri^tl  in  or  amnfjitil  mtfi  iwoiher  arr  /.xiralhl  or  aruJopomt  otf^tlt 
of  U-li'f':  whcTeas  tlie  Utler  in  only  a  Irfouent  m  "  ,  irUtnt  •»- 
emnlitii-'utiou  of  tlio  turmer.     Kor  the  object  of  ■  and  b»- 

lii;t  in  liotli  cuHt;8,  cqiiHlly,  14  tim  tbouKlit  ot  '  1  Um  on* 

the  existence  in  thiit  uf  aa  uUject  without  ti  1  coooeiv 

tions  ur  rdutioiis;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  <  -  >!'  an  obf«ot 

(or  entity)  a*  rehiteil  or  connected  with  uu  ...i  .  •bjoct.  Now, 
when  wo  nro  tohl  that  overy  propoHition  assertu  eitlter  « 
or  aomu  other  predicate,  mieh  att  action  or  |K)Hiti()i)  or  (|uat: 
quuhty  or  phxoe,  o/'  uomethifi]^  eli^e,  we  iramodiutely  inter 
i>)  (xiHuihle  to  aiMert,  and  to  t>elieve  in,  uotne  tiiou^ht  aaido 
that  of  the  existence  or  oi'  the  nnn-existence  of  things.  \i 
c<^t)t  hehef  in  exifttenoe  itr  non-exiHtcnce  aa  only  on«  MMBoiM 
belit^f:  and,  Uiinf:;  thus  driven  oil'  un*a  wrun^  courec  or  inoaiiy, 
mm  vainly  Kt>ek  t|jt>  esuentiat  object  of  belief  in  certain  modenur 
•Vertttin  relutiau«  of  our  tiionghts  ha  repreHentative  iif  ol ' 
Thin  uatiHe  of  oonfuoion  evidently  affected  AriKtotle  himaeUl 
having  enumerated  those  "cate(^ries"  in  which  ho  cl 
'^ibingM  Hpoken  not  lu-corditi^  to  any  connection  "—that  i*^  thi  _ 
an  presented  in  lan^uu^,  but  as  being  not  yet  the  salijectk  ar* 
predicate*  of  «lii«coun(e — lie  wiys  that  euicb  of  thft«e  thing*  "bf 
itmsW  is  not  spoken  in  aiHrtnation  or  denial,  I  •til  from  Ike  ammt^ 
lion  {ifv/4itXoitc)  of  thrm-  tnth  nich  other  allirniatiun  or  daaU 
ariaea."    ("The  Categories,"  chap.  ii.). 

It  seeniM  evident  that  the   "•ometliing  of  ww 
SSis'a^tall'   thing"  in  Aristotle's  statonient  do«a  not  iodicutt 
JJ^IJJJj!*  ^f*^  the  esMtaitiat  nature  of  the  propooition. 

aa  a  third  remark,  asic,  "  Is  tliis  nature  n\ 
remaiainff  |Hirt  of  the  definition,  which  t 
tion  i»  on  aJnrmation  or  denial  V"    'I'hiii,  " 
nitiiMi,  but  a  diviition,  of  prop4)MitiiinH,  according  U>  ihi-ir  utato  m% 
wiiit.-h   is  aasertiou.      I'erha]>K,  however,  if  we  can   leam    wkkt 
iruiation  and  denial  aro,   we  may  in  tJiis  way  arrivo  at  ihttf 
'eommou  and  essential  Itasia     How  does  Arist<>'I'>  .LHi...  thv^v 
thingn?    Iltfi«ays('*  Ddlutar.," chap,  vi)  that ai!i  ■4- 

■ertiuii  of  sometiiiitg  of,  or  ctMcrmiwj  (warA*),  s(»Uiiiuiii^ 
ntal  M  th«  asaertion  of  something  from,  or  awoM  from 
■omething.    TImm  «t*tein«ntM,  thi»        '    ■  I- mor«  tnaii  mi  ' 
Inginal  aualrnia  of  marti^aan  and  .•  ,  show  that 

•Mcrtion  {aMwpariti),  the  oa«  ■■■crt.um  «tf  and  tlie  other  eameh' 
tion  flora, — whatowr  thuM  propodtion*  may  sii^tiiy.  What 
thtn  i»  mmu^aranf  It  U("I>o  Inter.,"  chap,  v.)  "ti  pmae  mgaif/'fiat 
tht  tmMnrtHT  or  the  tum-itJ^erauv  cf  mmtlhimj.''  TktM  Ariatotla, 
nteemmn\y  defining  the  tnental  at^t  from  its  i>1>ji«ct«  brin^  ai 
back  to  oar  starting-pitnt  It  is  plain  tlint  hn  oooaadcri  IJm 
proper  and  cMvntial  uoject  of  afHrniation  and  denial— of  mamt' 
taoo,  pociifTe  and  nacattve— to  be  '  ^'— < 

or  cowiwcrfww  t/  mmnm^  wUkton'  ~^n>< 

thing,  tha  oomwpCiim  of  mmttkiag  u  itk  mm^ 
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ihimj.  Clearly,  too,  from  such  teachiriRB,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to 
conjecture  tliat  the  idea  of  existence  lias  any  place  at  all  in  the 
constitution  of  the  proposition;  if  it  is  there  in  any  sense,  it  is 
only  as  a  concomitant  and  unnoticed  implication  ;  the  relation  of 
one  entity  with  another  is  ever  presented  as  the  essential  thought. 
-     ,  That  such  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  Aristotle  may 

Tiewofthooopuifc-  be  especially  connrmed  by  reierence  to  his  view  ot 
tireTerb,  ^^  verb  " <o  he"  (eiVai),  as  the  copulative  in  prop- 

ositions. Correctly  re^^^arding  this  verb,  when  not  itself  a  pretli- 
cate,  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary,  by  the  addition  of  which  nouns  and 
other  parts  of  speech  are  given  the  force  of  verba  and  so  made 
predicable,  he  says  that  "to  be"  signifies  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment in  which  it  occurs.  But  he  teaches,  also,  that  existence 
and  non-existence  signify  the  composition  and  (fiimion  of'  things, 
and  that  a  statement  is  true  or  false  as  setting  forth  things  ac- 
cording or  not  according  to  their  composition  or  division:  nepi 
yiip  6vyflt6ty  xai  6id.ipt6iy  lOrt  ro  ififiSof  re,  vai  to  ixKifjii.      (Vida 

'*  De  Inter."  chaps,  iii.  and  x.  "Met."  book  i v.  chap.  vii.  and 
book  viii.  chap,  x.)  In  short,  he  differs  little  from  modern  logi- 
cians who  malce  e.?se,  as  connecting  subject  and  predicate,  to  be 
merely  a  copulative,  that  is  a  word  indicating  the  relatedness  of  one 
thing  with  anotlier,  while  non-e.sse,  of  course,  signities  the  separate- 
nesa  of  one  thing  I'rom  another.  Now  this  idea  is  erroneous. 
The  intellect  does  not  use  the  verb  "to  be"  chiefly  or  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  indicatiug  connection.  This  word  always  sig- 
nifiea  existence;  this  is  its  primary  and  principal  use  in  every 
predication.  The  idea  of  relation  or  connection  is  present  when- 
ever we  affirm  one  thing  of  aimther,  but  the  expression  of  this 
idea  is  only  accidentally  dependent  on  the  verb  "to  be." 

Finally,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  proposition  is 
SSS?tuhS.'^  defective  and  fallacious  because  it  doe-f  nt>t  distin- 
tion,  »iia  makM  frti{.8h  enuncicUiou  from  assertion^  the  expression  of 

beliof  men  com-    ''  .,  ,    .        ,.    •'      ,  ■  •    .-  ,.  '  ,, 

plenty  of  thoagw.  OUT  thought  oi  a  thing  as  existing  from  the  ex- 
pression of  OUT  belief  in  (the  thought  of)  a  thing 
existing.  To  understand  the  propunition,  as  the  act  and  the  ex- 
pression of  judgment,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  formally  made,  but  also  that  tlie  nature  and 
grounds  of  it  should  be  explicitly  stated.  Aristotle  teaches  that 
the  declaration  or  statement  {cixutpavan)  is  that  sentence  in  which 
truth  or  falsehood  is  inherent,  and  that  this  only,  as  distin- 
guished from  sentences  expressing  desire,  admiration,  pity,  and 
so  forth,  is  to  be  considered  in  logic.  The  proposition  {jtfmraan) 
diflers  from  the  declaration,  not  lo  nature,  but  in  use  only.  It 
is  a  declaration  viewed,  not  sitniiiy  as  a  statement,  but  as 
when  a  thesis  or  promise  in  argument.  Affirmation  and  denial 
{>tard<f>a6ii  and  dxoipaOii)  are  species  of  tlie  declaration  or  prop- 
osition. Other  words,  also,  besidu  these,  are  used  to  signify 
statements.  But  nowhere  does  Aristotle  distinguish  what  we 
have  called  enunciation  and  assertion.  Commencing  to  discuss 
the  syllogism  in  the  prior  analytics  (book  i.  chap,  i,),  he  defines 
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tthe  nptxldctio  and  the  dialectic  |:  "      -lor 

Miiii|>lc  uHHortion  or  RHHurnptioii,  ^  at 

[liit.tt'r  tlx:  Htiitoitieiit  of  u  ({iieMtion,  »»  "  1  lir  umu  t.-< 
or  nut."     Thin,  liowever,  ih  not  the  diBtinctmn  « 
tnay  Ix!  »iici  that  a  toriiiiil   ilistiiiction    hclw 
thoufrht  and  an  aaeertion  waa  not  al^oolutelv  ..-. ■  ^^^. . 
iliictritie  of  deductive  refisonin^,  and  tiint  tlitu  d<M;trinn, 
was  the  principtil  aim  of  the  Stai^Hiite,  did  not  iuif'       -       > 
Biuud  aiiv  iJiMlinction  l>eyoiid   rhiit  iH.'rtween  real     ■ 
Iti'Uth.      1  his  may  lx»  allowed.     Neverthfictw  it  remn 
«»lk'  )5^ivf»»  no  Wit ist'iictory  account  of  tha  pmpfmii 
)o  ita  nature,  aa  indicating  exiMtenco  or  non-^xiateui-c,  nr 
itK  urn;,  it  iMfing  uxprcHHivo  hotli  of  thoiif^ht  miniplv,  mii«I  of  L-.i 
while,  without  eucli  an  account,  any  Batiafying  pliUost^phj  of 
tional  conviction  la  impoaMible, 

§  40  We  have  dwelt  on  Ariatotle'a  deBnitioD  of  the 

iion  partly  to  illuntruf*;  the  olwcurity  and  otutfuNtoo  which 

characteriise  hia  philiMophy.    TheMe  do  not,  iude«d,  indicftle  aaj 

j'Want  of  {TiMiiuH   in    him,    Imt  rather  tht.'  i?  diffloallMi 

'^hifh  imp*-d«)d  the  metaphyfiii;fl  of  hift  d  >   >■   noiBUm  dL 

t  !  of  inn^ua^M  wrrc  then  in  their  lutiancv.  Mid  tk* 

ti  ii  of  philoHophicul  projj^rfHH  had  not  Ix^n  DroUsbt  It 

LiighL     But  otir  chief  ri'aaon  for  dirH^Miming  thv  vievm  of  Arulatl* 

Lit  tiiat  the  ttjaohiuga  of  HubH^quent  inutaphyiieiiiua  haw  bom 

littl«  sLm  than  n'pn)ductinnH  or  nioiiiHcationa  of  tbo  Periptttete 

doctrine,     't'hia  will  Ijo  apparent  if  we  revert  to  wtme  •mtoMt 

m<Nleni  autnoritii-A     Dr.  Rind  oommenoas  the  fnl 

chaptt'r  of  hiM  sixth  «-Hwiy,  thaa:  "The  rloflnifii 

JJJ"^  iub!"*  commonly  pivi.'n  of  jud^^icnt  by  the  mors  mmfittk 

writ*TN  ill  lo^iu  wkm  that  t7  {»  tm  QCt  iff  lAc  mtimi 

WJUr«ly  am  thiw/  m  afininx^  or  tl-nini  of  anotker.     t  OmUmrt  tki* 

ii  ••  Kood  m  denuitiou  of  it  aa  c-un  l>e  given.'     It  is  worthy  of 

reuiark,  bowvver,  that  Hv'uU  while  toa'-'""--  'h  ■♦  "  ....1  ...x....»  ^« 

|;be  cxpremed  by  a  pr<i]XH»ition  only,"  c\ 

'  prupoaatiou  inprc— na  a  judgment.     ^M  <iii<i-'r><t.-ino  I'v  jnngmtwt, 
M  tmy,  ^thiit  operation  of  mind  by  which  we  detonniiM^  ea» 
evming   anvthing    that    may    lx>  oxproMod   b)r  a   bfopiMBtidak 
wlictlK'r  it  {>f  tnir>  or  falwe.     Kvery  propoaiiion  in  eithtT  Ira*  V 
'  *   I)  Ml  M  <  l;rTni>nt     A  propomtitm  rn  V^  ^^ 

wkJ^i  ,  /  1^  il.     But,  when  there  I-  '.Aj  m9t^ 

of  U>«  Mro]MiHitioii,  but  a  mental  aflimuittoa  or  na^^ti^^ 
mt  or  diiMtMit  of  the  undenttAutUng,  whotber  wa 
Iroo^  Ibat  ia  jiidgrnt'ot."     Thia  ia  tho  dutinotioa  whk 
«ld  not  tind  in  Anatutle,  althoii;  '  ^    '  noniniuuiiad' 

^y  tnia  attalytio  ondoraUtiding  '  and  tha  i 

win.  Reid  tnay  represent  a  corunilural^o  ciaaa  who 
Ptoipalijtic  dofinitiiiD  without  oluingo,  Locktt,  on  the  ikther  I 
may  rvprtsaent  •  Urjiper  number  who  e(|iialij  reoeiv«  tha  doetnM 
of  Ariatotle,  yet  give  to  it  •  now  ezpraaiioa.  Tbaae  aaj  tlHia 
propaaUifm  ia  a  aenleaoa  wkiek  mi* /vrlk  IM 
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greement  nf  ideas.  In  chap.  xiv.  book  iv.  of  hifi  "  EBSfiy."  Locke 
writes,  "The  faculty  wliich  God  haa  given  to  man  t(j  eupply  the 
•want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  where  that  cannot  he  had, 
is  jndejment,  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree, 
or  (which  is  the  same)  any  proposition  to  be  tn;e  or  false,  with- 
out perceiving  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  Tlins  the 
mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  about  truth  and  falsehood: 
first,  knowledge,  whereby  it  perceives  and  is  undoubtedly  safis- 
tied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas:  secondly, 
judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together  or  separating  thera 
from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so."  Here 
Lfjcke  distinguishes  judgment  from  knowledge,  but  also  recog- 
iiizes  them  as  of  the  same  radical  nature.  There  is  therefore  no 
real  difference  between  him  and  those  who  make  a  wider  use 
of  the  term  jmlqmeiit.  Locke,  moreover  ("  Essay,"  bk.  ii.  chap. 
xxxii.  §  19),  anticipates  that  modification  of  his  doctrine  which 
is  presented  by  l*res.  McCosh.  The  latter,  in  his  "Logic"  (part 
ii.  §  1),  Siiys,  "Jmlgment  is  defined  by  logicians  as  the  compar- 
ing together  in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions  or  ideas  which  are 
the  objects  of  appreliension  and  pronouncing  that  tliey  agree 
or  disagree.  But  this  definition  can  be  accepted  only  when  we 
understand  by  notions,  not  mental  states  as  such,  but  objects 
apprehended.  When  we  say,  'Alexander  the  Great  was  ambi- 
tious,' we  are  comparing  'Alexander  the  Great'  and  'ambitious,' 
and  not  mere  ide^vs  of  the  mind,  it  being  always  supposed  that 
the  objects  are  previously  appreliended  by  us."  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  we  exercise  judgment  regarding  "things"  that  are 
purely  imaginary  or  ideal,  and  which,  strictly  speaking,  have  no 
existence  whatever.  While  conceiving  and  naming  such  "ob- 
jects," therefore,  we  do  not  literally  speak  nf  objects  but  only  cut  if 
of  dfjech,  using  not  actualistic  but  suppositive  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  said  that  we  always  think 
and  judge  "  of  things."  But,  this  being  understood,  it  is  true 
that  in  judgment  we  compare  lh!r)ff<>,  and  not  ideas.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  mixed  use  of  language  employed  by  Ham- 
ilton, Bowen,  and  others.  Sir  William  in  his"  Logic"  (Lect  XIII.) 
says,  "To  judge  (x/o/VfiK,  judicare),  is  to  recognize  the  relation 
of  confliction  or  of  congruence  in  which  two  concepts,  two  indi- 
vidual things,  or  a  ctmctpt  and  an  imlividmd,  compai-ed  together, 
stand  to  each  other.  The  recognition,  considereu  as  an  internal 
consciousness  is  called  a  judgment  (AJroj  rtwo^xtJTixds,  judicium), 
considered  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  called  a  proprjsitiou 
or  a  predication  ((r'jto^ai'tfis,  KpuraSti,  Suidrtffia,  propositio,  praj- 
dicjttio,  prnnimciatum,  enunciatio,  ett'atum,  profatuin,  axioma)." 
That  act  of  the  intellect  liy  wliich  we  think  of  two  things  at  tbe 
sauie  time  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  one  of  them 
as  bearing  some  given  relation  to  the  other  exists  or  not,  is  often 
styled  comparison.  More  properly  and  simply  it  is  the  collation 
of  things,  iu  thought;   for  cunipariaou,  which  is  derived  from 
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'compnr,"  wi^nifies  the  collation  of  tliingK  in  ordor  to  d«?t4 
what  Biniiianty  rnay,  or  may  not,  exist  bt-twi'i.-n   Uicm. 
collation  or  compannon  in  projwrly  no  part  of  the  act  of  ju< 
ment.     The  latter  oft«u  takoa  place  when  tho  pnln.-.t  at..1 

iCttte  oltjrtctH  have  not  been  piiri)owly  conaidei 
cannot.,  therefore,  with  Hamilton  ana  others,  mini' 

l£iculty  of  comi)tiriKon.      In   th«  preceding^  «*xtnu:t. 

\%c\  ot  oompanson  or  collation  ib  correctly  placed  >• 
of  judgment^  and  thuKdiHtinjLir'iiKhed  from  It.     Dr.  M  .  I'l 

gomena."  chap,  ii.^  teachea  that  relations  are  the  pO'per  ubf 
of  judgment;  whioh  aluo  iH  the  tca<djing  of  Dr.  Porter.      ("H 
man  liilelli.'ct,"  part  iii  chapa.  v.  and  vi.)     In  our  riow,  rcl 

jOonaidured  with  ntferenuo  to  their  own  nature^  and  nut 
>fcrcnco  to   their  existence  or  nou-exiatcnco,  are  obj 

I'thonght   or   conception  oidy.     Like  nil  other  forina   of 

I  they  C4in  kwcome  objecta  ot  judgment  only  when  concci 
exiiit  or  not  to  exint 

Now  theae  varintiea  of  view,  together  with  ■oiiM)  othen 
have  b^-trn  <*lMl>onited  principally  l>y  G<Tman  tog^oiaita,  art 

atially  tlie  aaine  with  the  doctrine  of  Ijocke;  wfan,  alao,  HA- 
ft'm  from  AriMtotU?  only  in  exprcmion.     For  lM>th  aiwert  thai  the 

i^Obicrt  of  knowing,  jndging,  believing,  is  mme  rv/"'-*'—  '-^imr* 

\iiang»,  or  h'tirren  idt-ag  in  their  vae  tu  reprraenfativ-  rt — a 

Tvlation  of  some  kind  of  agreement  or  iiiaagreemeni^  mneraBca 
or  uou-inhorcnoe,  iuclusion  or  exclusion,  connootioii  or 
nesH,  between  the  anbject  and  the  predicate  thoughta,  or  oby 
of  evi^y  statement. 

John  .Stuart  .Mill,  a  clear,  able,  and  eampst  thinker,  but,  On 
tii«  r^t  of  Ins  school,  somewhat  lacking  in  philnnnphical 

'etrutioo,  recognixes  tli**  difficulty  of  d<*nning  judgmeaL  •• 
delarraine,"  he  says,  "  what  it  is  that  happens  in  tho  caaa 
MiWnt  and  dimi'nt  besides  putting  two  ideas  together  ia  on* 
the  moat  intricate  of  metaphysical  problems;"  n'  '"  heabo 
hiaown  iuftbility  to  im»|v«;  the  prribk'm,  by  add  <^n  bars 

r     '         whatever  to  do  with  ttie  inip4jrt  of  pn:>puaitiuiui'*    This 
i  .« the  kev  t«  the  whoir  mystery. 

MM  adopts  Xristotle'a  dftiniti'on.  miving,  "A  proporfthw  is  a 
portiob  of  oiacoarse  in  which  a  prcdicnt'-  is  iifiinned  or  dottiedt/ 
a  subject "  Moreover,  like  all  other  logicians,  he  teaohee  that  tbi 
verb  '^  to  be,"  in  the  middle  of  proprMition^  in  nnlj  copulative 
and  not  significant  of  existence.  "It  is  apt  to  m  atippoaad.* 
b«  aaja,  *'Uut  the  copala  is  much  more  than  a  mera  s«kb  of 
pradieation;  that  it  aUt  signifixs  ei  ' 

«  is  just,'  it  may  '  . 

(^  'f.»f  mn  be  alHmiV  1  it<-M,  but  moreover  that 

ia,  that  :  oxista.      I  his,  however,  only  shows  that 

Li  an  am     „      ,  in  the  word  is,  a  wiir*l  which  not  nnlj 

MuQS  of  the  copula  in  affirmatinns,  but  has  alao'a 
i..|^  ■■.  ,;«  own  in  virtae  of  which  it  may  itself  be  mada  tbo 
ioat«  of  a  propoaitioa.'' 


xijitencei     In  the  _ 

h;  implied,  not  only  that  tti 
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Subject  and  predicate,  with  Mill,  are  objecta,  not  ideas  of 
objectM;  he  denounces  the  doctrine  that  "  propositions  are  asser- 
tions respecting  our  ideas  of  things."  The  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture, however,  la  Mr,  Mill's  discusMion  is  a  dixss'\juxdvm  of  things 
asseftible  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle's  Categories; 
for  lie  makes  no  distinction  between  an  assertion  and  a  mere 
proposition.  His  doctrine  is  as  follows:  "Existence,  co-existence, 
sequence,  causation,  and  resemblance;  one  or  other  of  these  is 
UKSurted  or  denied  in  every  proposition  without  exception.  This 
fivefold  division  is  an  exhaustive  classification  of  matters  of  fact; 
of  all  things  that  can  be  believed,  or  tendered  for  belief;  of  all 
quebtions  that  can  be  propounded,  and  all  answers  that  can  be 
returned  to  them  "  (Mill's  "Logic,"  book  i.  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.). 
The  merits  of  this  doctrine  might  be  considered  in  a  discussion 
concerning  the  categories  of  predication;  it  is  now  noticeable 
only  as  in  one  respect  an  uncouscioua  approach  to  the  true  doc- 
trine; from  which  at  the  same  time,  in  other  respects,  it  is  widely 
separated. 

Th.  tra«  doctrine  §  V'  ^^  Opposition  to  the  general  teachings  of 
ofjud«moiii»t»ied  philosophers  we  hold  confidently  that  the  exijitence 
*°  *"''**^  or  llie  non-existeiwe  of  Udngs — or,  more  strictly  and  lit- 

erally, tfte  tliought  of  their  existitwe  or  iian-fxistence — w  the  true  and 
only  object  (f  judgment  and  belief;  and  further,  that  tlie  verb  '^'to  be" 
alivaya  aign'tfiea  existence,  and  has  its  *'•  copulative"  use  only  as  hav- 
ing this  meaning. 

lu.  this  statement  the  word  object  indicates  the  object  of  belief- 
proper  or  of  intellectual  confidence,  and  not  the  object  of  thought, 
the  former  being  always  a  proposition,  or  an  existential  concep- 
tion, and  the  latter  being  always  some  thing,  which  exists  or  may 
be  supposed  to  exist.  As  an  exercise  of  confidence,  judgment  has 
the  thought  of  existence  or  of  non-existence  for  it«  object;  as 
including  the  exercise  of  that  thought  which  belief  accoiupunies, 
it  has  tlie  same  objects  as  all  other  thought.  As  belief,  judg- 
ment always  and  literally  hfis  au  object;  fur  we  cannot  believe 
without  some  actual  existential  conception;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
thought.,  it  does  inrt  always  literally  have  an  object;  for  we  may 
believe  while  there  is  no  reality  to  correspond  to  our  conception. 

This  doctrine — that  every  proposition  is  an  existential  statement 
setting  forth  srtmething  as  existing  or  as  non-existent,  and  that  aU 
jucU/ment  and  bdief  is  simply  the  exercise  of  conJi<lence  in  connection 
unth  the  thought  of  the  exisfaioe  or  of  the  nonrcxistence  of  something 
— has  iMien  reached  through  difficulties  which  those  can  appre- 
ciate who  may  have  attempted  the  solution  of  a  vexed  metaptiys- 
ical  problem ;  and  yet  this  doctrine,  as  we  have  stated  if,  is  so 
clear,  so  satisfactory,  so  evidently  true,  as  scarcely  to  need  formal 
priKif  If  any,  however,  would  test  its  truth  by  the  method  of 
analysis  and  induction,  they  will  speedily  find  that  every  object 
of  belief,  when  fully  presented,  is  a  proposition,  and  that  every 
proposition,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  falls  under  one  or 
other  of  two  heads;  it  is  either  the  enunciation  of  the  existeuco 
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tKoi  th).'  iirin-exiRt«nce  of  mnHhinff  oantidtrtd  tpUkowt  refe 
t9  its  relation;  or  it  in  the  enunciation  of  the  exisUmov  or  i 
exifttviic*!  of  mm'ihinij  nmiuiercd  xpiih  rffereniT  (o  its 
»tnieilnn<j  rise.     'I'lie  tiiHt  uf  tliese  claMes  of  propoaitiotlS  dincOj^ 
umJ  t^xi>ri*H8ly  rIuIcb  tliut  a  thin^  it*  or  in  not.     Such  •Mrrtiaw 
aa  "  God  exiata,"  or  "There  ia  uo  ilwi,"  clearly  set  forth  tbe  ezi(l> 
dnc«  vr  tbe  non-existence  of  tbe  8ul>jeut>obJect  uf  the  propositicw: 
they  are  plainly  cxiHtentLil  statements. 

The  other  cltuHi  of  prupiMitions  ^whiuh  we  may  call  pradM- 
tions  proper,  condemning  the  tirftt  ciaitM  lut  improper  prMliesttao*) 
do  not  Hot  forth  the  exintenrxi  or  tbe  non-exiateno9  of  th*  aabiwt 
alxtut  whicli  the  aiwertion  ui  uiatle,  but  affirm  or  deny  mtmttimf 
of  mnietl(tH4j — that  i»  a  predioate  of  a  eubjec^t     Tliiit  tlis-v  do  mci 
•aaert  the  exiHtcnce,  or  the  non-exiHtence,  of  tbe  h'  .ty  b* 

sboMrn  in  varioua  ways,  but  tnoHt  dvcisively  from  :....   ...^t  Ikal 

negative  pnidicatioiiN  are  made  (concerning  exinrtiii^r  nabjacU 
Fur,  if  "John  i«  walking,"  amert«  tiie  exiittpniw  nf  .luhn,  tbe* 
*'.lobn  in  not  walking"  miiHt  awtert  the  ncm-exiiitenoe  of  JofaK. 
Tbe  truth  ifl,  that  the  copulative  verb  never  auMertv  mther  tbe  e^ 
iaten<M)  or  the  noii-«'xi«<t<M)ct*  of  tbe  Hubject;  and  thia,  weeap|MM^ 
i»  the  reaaon  of  t'  in  that  it  doi>«  nut  at  all  aaert 

vxiMteuce  or  non  nnination,  however,  will  tkc 

that  every  prcdicaUon  ]>roper  is  an  aaertaoo  of  the  existeac* 
or  of  the  uon'«xiitteuce  of  it«  predicate^>bi>><'t    onil  that  this 
what  in  exitreaaod  by  the  Qse,  positive  and  ,  of  tk« 

**(o  be."  Hy  a  prr<licaii(M>bjoot  we  mean  th.ti  <>i>j<HTi  or  ei 
whatever  it  may  bo  in  any  caae,  the  idea  of  which  ••  oooi 
with  that  of  the  iiubji*ut-ol>je<!t  is  the  true  and  eaannttml 
iiruMiutcd  in  any  preuicatioiL  It  may  be  difficult  eometiaee  le 
Mtomine  precUely  what  this  object  i«;  but  gettermlly  tlictv  ■ 
ao  diffloultv  in  aeeinf^  that  aomcthing  in  «et  forth,  in  Um  jwrf 
cate  part  ui  the  propotiition,  cither  as  exiatin^  or  aa  non  r  naf iiit 
To  illoNtrate  thia  point,  let  ua  analyze  ten  mraple  aMMtioiMk  the 
predicates  of  which  arc  taken  fmm  Ariatotle's  Cat^guriea  in  thtk 
onkffi  fur  tbeae  were  evidently  intended  by  Arietntle  oliMiAy  m 
Ml  •auuiitelhra  olaaeific^tion  of  all  poeaible  pre<lioet«  otiftcito.  '  lit 
■aye,  in  the  "Topios"  (book  I  chap  ix.)— that  the 
are  "tern  in  mmmber,  wkat  a  thing  tt,  ^waMf,  iiiiMifi|i, 
Mierm  MJUa,  potiHem,  fomamm,  nrtuw,  jKttnrm;  end  b«  Mile 
lint  all  prapaHSona  li^tfy  ottber  what  a  thing  ia  or  aaae 
other  aate^piry,  Aooepltng  thiH  for  tlie  Dmaeut  as  a  auflcial 
olaaiifleation  of  thince  aaaertiblo,  we  ask,  nret,  as  Ut  t)t»  nK.,^>.M« 
of  the  Btatemeat,  "John  ia  a  man;"  for  in  thia  w<< 
i&  To  qoeetioo  ArialMtle  on  thia  point  would  lea*!  iuu>  ui  cvi>- 
leae  labyrinth  of  oeufostoo :  (see  "  Cat"  ohapL  r^  and  *•  Het* 
book  ri  thruugh(»ut).  We  most  depend  on  our  own  analjnaa 
Some  might  «sy  that  "John  ia  a  man"  atatea  the  natnrt  W 
John.  80  it  doae;  and  it  i»  intended  to  do  ao(  yet  thia  ie  ■■• 
the  point  diraiSf  psveeoted.  What  we  immediately  think  i»~ 
Dol  that  John  exiala,  or  that  a  man  exiets ;  tbeee  thiagn  tfn  ai^ 
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posed — ^bnt  that  the  entity  John  is  identical  wilk  an  entity  of  a 
(jiven  nature,  thai  is,  tcith  a  man.  Identity  is  the  point  directly 
asserted;  us  much  so  aH  when  one  miglit  sa.y,  "John  is  the  man 
wlioni  I  saw  yesterday."  We  assert  that  identity  exists  in  thii 
case  described;  and,  shotild  we  say,  "John  is  not  a  man,"  we 
wouhl  assert  the  non-existence  of  identity  in  a  case  otherwise 
similar.  The  only  difficulty  which  can  attend  the  perception 
of  this  explanatiuii  is  that  ttie  identity  is  not  expressed  by  any 
word;  nevertheless  it  is  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  nouns  with  only  the  verb  "to  be"  between  them,  this 
juxtaposition  performing  the  same  office  which  "apposition," 
as  grammarians  term  it,  does  when  the  idea  of  identity  is  not 
asserted,  but  only  implied,  in  discourse.  Tiiua,  in  the  sentence, 
"John,  a  man  of  sense,  was  here  yesterday,"  tJie  subject  might 
be  expanded  into  "John,  who  is  a  man  of  sense,"  and  this  prop- 
osition, no  less  than  tlie  complex  term  from  which  it  is  furraed, 
woidd  state  identity.  Again,  when  we  say  that  "John  is  six 
feet  high,"  what  is  the  point  of  the  assertion  ?  Is  it  not  that 
a  c^ert^iin  quantity  of  length  or  height  exists  in  John  ?  Or, 
when  we  say  that  .lohn  is  kind  and  strong,  do  we  not  mean 
that  the  qualities  of  kindness  and  strength  exist  in  John?  In 
saying  "Jolm  is  the  son  of  William,"  the  stivtement  in  form  is 
one  of  itletitity.  It  idtsntifies  John  with  an  entity  characterized 
by  a  given  relation.  Indeed  predication  in  every  category  may 
assume  this  form  of  identiiication.  But  the  essential  fact  thus 
stated  is  the  existence  of  the  relatednesa  of  John  to  Williann, 
as  son  to  father.  "John  is  in  the  field"  sets  forth,  not  the  ex- 
iHteiice  of  the  field  (that  is  assumed),  but  the  existence  of  the 
relation  of  John  to  the  lield,  as  of  an  entity  to  its  place;  it 
a.s8ertfi  this  existence,  ".rohn  is  coming  at  noon,"  should  we 
emphasize  "at  noon,"  would  assert,  not  the  future  existencw 
of  the  coming  or  of  the  noon-time,  but  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  coming  to  noon  as  of  an  event  to  its  time;  but  were  "at 
noon  "  only  part  of  the  information  presented,  the  coming  would 
also  be  asserted  as  about  to   be.     "John   is  seated,  or  is  dis- 

E leased,"  shows  a  certain  disposition  of  mind,  or  posture  of 
ody,  which  exists  in  Juhn.  "John  is  wealthy,"  implies  the 
existence  of  wealth,  but  chiefly  asserts  the  existence  of  the 
relation  of  possession  between  it  and  him.  "John  strikes,  or  is 
struck,"  asserts  the  existence  of  an  action  in  its  relation  to  John 
as  agent  or  as  suiferer.  "John  strikes  James"  presents  the 
existence  of  the  same  action  in  both  its  principal  relations. 

Thus  all  affirmative  predications  assert  the  existence  of  soma 
predicate  object;  and,  in  the  same  way,  we  might  show  that 
all  negative  predications  assert  the  uon-exLsteuce  of  such  au 
object. 
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\  43.  We  have  already  seon  that  belief,  the  apprebMiiiba  Hit 
•  tiling  iii»  existent,  or  of  a  HUifement  as  true^  incladea  Lt 
edge,  altliough  often,  in  a  narrower  seiine,  it  signifii^  tb«t  v.-.. 
viutioM  which  in  Ichs  perfttut  and  alixolute  than  kaowledi^ 
Part  of  the  general  doctrine  of  belief  presents  ilwlf  moat  ost' 
urally  in  conncc-tion  with  tlio  I'lmHiderntiou  of  tcnowing  or 
knowledge;  which  subjuct  bIho  hu8  an  impurtiinco  of  tta  own. 
^^  Tho»e  vurit-tit^a  i>f  uu-aning  which  attAch  tb«ia- 
Zyy'iSSSSt  aelves  to  the  verb  "  to  know,"  and  its  derivative^ 
[j;|]J**«**^«'  Huch  as  knowing,  known,   knowable,  knowled|pti, 

v»ri(HM 


may  for  the  luont  part  be  ilUiHtratcd  by  the  * 
nigiiinrnlionM  of  the  verbs   '*t«)   believe "  and   "to  i"!-- 


mxA 


tli'.-ir  derivutivea.     There  ia  w  general  narallelisiD  of  veca 

termii  exprenwive  of  belief.  Some  uivergencie«,  iuiw^vcr,  ia 
rwpect  tit  knciwleilge,  urine  from  the  peculiarity  of  natore  h» 
t  t<j    iL      Wo    have    already   seen    that   proj'  d  ov 

t  ,  il  thought  '\»  the  only  ivri>j>er  and  liteml  t  b^ 

rt.     (For  there  ia  no  difference  between  u  \  >um!i  tiMmcIlt 

jd  an  exixteittial  eoneeption  jlm  to  the  <!  >'«>tj<ititu' 

them;  though  the  former — the  thuught  that  "u  ^ 
might  be  diNtingiuHhed  aa  um]diuiii/.ing  the  idea  o;  .  *..^^*2. 
and  Uje  latter — tne  oouuepticm  of  "u  ihing  exuting" — aa  ain^ 
mxiug  the  idea  of  the  thing.^  Wo  have  alao  leen  thai  thin|^ 
exiattfooea  are  ubjecUi  of  Mir/  only  in  a  aenoodary  and  ana*- 
what  improper  aenae.  and  by  a  uae  of  laoguoge  nmilar  to  IImI 
in  which  we  apeak  of  ideal  objecta.  But,  when  wo  apaak  of  wiMt 
wa  know — ol  the  objecta  ot  knowled{j« — we  nerer  niMUi  tka 
prof>«>«>ii'>tui,  or  coneeptiou^  which  fiet  torth  facta  or  entitiea,  kot 
I  facta  or  entities  themMlvea     Wo  do  this  altltou^h  tke 

i><ii.i.ir-»c«  uf  knowledge,  no  leMt  than  that  of  belief,  ia  imi 
atclr  exercised  upon  propositioual  or  vxi«tcniial  thuoghL 
reaaiin  aeeoia  to  bo  that  the  ortainty  of  knowledge  cauae 
interaiC  and  inquiry  of  f  h»  miitd  to  paas  over  the  tliougtit  of 
farturoMecif  t  itJtclfc    When,  therBfore,  i 

thai  we  Know  1-  a  knave,  we  mean  that  wo 

nut  that  propoeUtun.  bat  ttiat  fact ;  and,  agmiu,  in  knowin| 
iuooceaoe  of  tb.-  im-u,  we  know,  not  a  conception,  but  nn 
:  to  know  (Aat  a  thing  u  Ox 
Hii"^    unoi  a  thing  it  are  tu  bo  dist. 
the  aame  way  as  the  parallel  caaoa  • 
Whether  we  judge  Unit  u    '  I       i 
is^  in  eitber  case,  our  jn  . 

'  if  ammdioiL    lu  the  uuo  uaau,  w«i  ju 
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"the  man  is  a  knave,"  and  answer  the  question,  "Is  the  man  a 
knave?"  In  the  other,  we  jud^e  that  "the  man  is  a  knaMt"  the 
hist  word  boing emphasized ;  ana  tliis  answers  the  inquiry,  "  Wiiat 
is  the  man  'i "  These  remarks  apply  also  and  equally  to  our 
knuvvk-dge  of  the  "that"  and  of  the  "what." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  hnowing  and  knouiedge 
fhave  a  signifii^atiun  which  can  scarcely  be  attributed  tu  judging 
and  believing  and  their  cognates,  and  which  is  derived  from  tlie 
idea' of  knowing  tohat  a  tiling  is.  We  refer  to  a  meaning  in 
which  they  indicate  an  exercise  of  mental  power  at  once  very 
common  and  very  peculiar,  yet  which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
has  never  received  the  explicit  attention  of  pliilnsophers.  It  is 
,  the  coticeiving  of  a  thing  as  having  a  given  nalure  or  aspect,  and  as 
tjiaviiig,  in  addition  to  that  nature^  certain  characteruiticii  by  which  it 
in  be  siifficitniilg  dinting uislued  from  other  entities,  arid  thought  of  as 
[havituj  a  definite  character  of  its  oion.  Let  us  take  the  statement 
J"  I  know  tiie  shape  of  the  earth,  the  form  of  its  plajietary  orbit, 
fits  di.stanfie  from  the  sun,  and  the  law  of  its  perpetual  motion  in 
space."  The  things  here  asserted  to  be  known  are  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  the  form  of  its  orbit,  its  distance  iroin  the  sun,  and 
the  law  of  its  motion.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  in  knowing  any 
one  of  these  tilings,  we  must  think  also  of  another  thing;  we  do 
not  simply  have  the  ideas  of  the  words  used,  but  also  other  ideas 
tahich  give  to  these  a  dderminaiion  s'ifficieni,  to  satijfy  the  inqiiiry 
of  the  mind.  Expressing  this  qualifying  thought  in  each  case, 
one  might  say,  "I  know  the  shape  of  the  earth  as  that  of  an 
oblate  spheroid,  the  form  of  its  orbit  as  elliptical,  its  distance 
from  the  sun  as  ninety-one  millions  of  miles,  and  the  law  of  its 
motion  as  a  resultant  of  the  gravitation  and  the  ruomentum  of 
matter."  Such  knowledge  is  a  kind  of  thought  connected  with 
belief — and  a  very  marked  kind  of  thought.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  mere  entertainment  of  the  idea  of 
an  entity  believed  to  exist.  For  why  is  it  that  one  can 
say,  "I  know  the  distance  of  the  aun,"  but  not,  "I  know  the 
Bun  ?"  Why  "  I  know  the  weiglit  of  the  earth,"  and  not  "  I  know 
the  earth?"  Why  do  we  say  that  we  know  the  relation  of  one 
entity  to  another  as  in  space  or  in  time — as,  for  example, 
the  place  of  an  object  or  the  date  of  an  occurrence — but  not 
that  we  know  space  or  time?  And  why  is  it  more  natural 
to  say  that  we  know  the  shape  of  a  square  or  of  a  triangle 
than  that  we  know  a  square  or  a  triangle?  These  ilhistratiuns 
show  that  knowledge,  in  those  cases  where  it  indicates,  not  be- 
lief, l)iit  conception  as  accompanied  by  belief,  frequently  signifies 
not  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  under  some  notion,  but  the 
conception  of  it  with  reference  also  to  some  predicates  which 
may  jiroperly  be  asserted  of  it,  and  by  means  of  which  we  can 
impart  to  the  idea  8i\ph  a  definite  character  as  will  satisfy  the 
inquiry  of  the  mind.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge 
it  from  the  fact  that  our  conceptions  are  not  called 
iuwledge   wheu   things  are  so   simple,   or  so  fully    or  ado- 
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tiately  conceived  of,  nn  either  not  to  admit,  or  not  id 
ieiinition.     Hence,  ua  above,  we  do  not  speak  of  IraowiDS  i 


fbi 


Lint!',  H  H(ianre,  a  triangle,  tlie  earth,  the  sun.  ami  no 

This  knowlodpe  of  a  thing  as  to  ita  chara-N  liNti.-M  rnnv  he  r^^ 
giirded  an  a  partial  contmction  into  one  <  ptina 

of  the  prnpomtion  which  defiiuea  a  thin^  or  t>i,nr-i  »/■<»  ■•  u^  Fat 
exampui,  tht^  Htat«metit,  "  I  know  the  shape  of  tbe  MUth  mm  aa  ot^ 
late  apheroid,"  differH  from  the  fitut4*mt>nt,  "  1  kn>  •'  the  ahapt 
of theearth  iHftiiobliituKpheroid.'in  that  tho<-o|(  verbiai*- 

tired  from  any  prominence  and  the  subject  and  pretii>  atte  bMOMt 
tnnrn  rldwly  iitnted.  YkI  thuy  are  not  perfectly  unitrii  m  aa*oa» 
ci'^Uiou.  If  th'.^y  Were  perfectly  uniteu  nnd  conceived  of  tm  MM 
uigect,  "The  nbltitisiiplieroidal-ehnpe  of  tlie  uartb;"  and  w«  wefc 
■aid  to  know  thin,  as  to  what  it  ia,  this  knowledge  would  inrolrt 
■onin  oth«ir  conceptic>n  to  determine  further  the  pc<*nliar  akape 
thua  aaid  to  bo  known,  and  to  Hatiafy  the  inqniry,  "  What  ut  ilf  * 
^^^  H»?ri%  however,  we  munt  remark  that  wb  "kaum' 

J^jJ^Sv^aSk**'  (■hject8  or  entitiHH  in  a  aenae  trAtcA  doot  mai  iMHlRr 

Uif  rxiMrruY  o/'  //  in  if  imj  or  Mt^m  inin^  O0MM|piHMi&  ftf 
inatance,  we  may  know  or  have  knowledge  of  the  fplilt  cr  IMI^ 
oence  or  folly  nr  truMtworthinem  of  a  man.  This  woald  aoM 
only  that  wu  know  thiit  the  man  ia  guilty  or  innnoent  or  fntJUk 
ur  tniMt  worth  v;  it  would  Im)  a  knowledge  of  the  "that'  aad  aot 
of  the  -what,^'  and  would  correapond  in  nature  to  /Wtrvraf  •■• 
inan'N  guilt  or  innrn'mce,  nnd  ao  forth.  Should  a  name  be  dMM«i 
for  thifl  latter  kind  of  knowledge,  we  might  call  it  exuttautitk 
linowlfMlgK,  whiln  the  knowloxlg^i  of  thing*  aa  to  thmr  uttan 
might  bu  Htyled  deKnitional  or  Mintive.    These  two  xooim 

of  knowitnlge  can  idwavH  Im;  di  -  u<-d  from  one  anoClivr,  if  we 

only  inqinn?,  aa  to  thniga  aaHerted  to  be  known,  wbetbor  ibcy 
arc  knowti  with  ritfuriMicc  to  their  rxiateneo  or  with  nrferaain  •• 
till  ir  charactcriMticM.  We  can  aay  that  we  know  a  tluog^.  ae  lo 
ita  iiatunt,  tohrllkrr  the  defiuing  attribuiea  h^  tiistimcUy  naanu'wrf ^ 
ai  tfte  titHf  or  ni)t:  it  ia  only  neceaaary  that  we  ahtmld  know 
to  itm  within  rMiall.  When  thia  lattrr  ia  the  can  our  ' 
includeaa  kind  of  implicit  or  potential  thought,  and  ia  wi w 
■tmiUr  lo  tint-  a  whieh  I.eibnit7.  csall*  ayabotkL     Tha  !•• 

thtii^C*  tre  no'  '  ne.  but  there  ia  in  each  aoarlain  ahaaaeaaf 

T  whirh  t«  yet  Itflievml  to  bo  within  reoalL     (See  Ilaaa^ 

t  i-^gio,"   Lect,  X.) 

^    ,^^  «■»  w  ^  ^^-   rhiTo  are  aereral  denomination*  of  knowi 
»»»  >i«ii  aiwa  udg«  which  are  ao  foreign  to  tip--'-   '-itidlaeiaal 
■■'T-'*-        |jj„  ij^^j  thev  aro  without  Um  pr-  '  oar  dl^ 

eaaainn.    Soch,  tor  ezaropfe.  ia  that  kind  of  knov»  "•t,\ 

emmmitfu    anaotdtpg  to  which  v/v  have  a  oartas  j  : 

a'  '  with  pvmMia,  and  are,  oa  wa  aay,  airqii  >tii  thtm, 

>  «''*vpr.  let  na  oooflkler  aome  vari«tiou«  , ladieal 

'  he  verb  lauMe,  eaeh  of  which  may  bare  a  apt  ol'  vaiv 

wn  atmilar  to  thoae  already  diaoaoBad.  HilhaKowe 
hare  aaaljBed  diflensut  ooaoeptiona  of  knowledge  on  the  — pp— 
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tion  tlmt  both  oxir  knowing  that,  a  thing  ia,  and  that  existential 


derived  from  it,  assert  actual 
actuality  is  alao  imjjlied  both 


knowledge,  which  is  imraediately 
exifttence,  and  tikat  this  assertion  of 

in  our  knowing  what  a  thing  is,  and  in  that  detiititioual  knowl- 
edge which  ia  immediately  derived  from  it.  But  no  doctrine  of 
behef  could  be  satisfactory  which  should  not  consider  those  forms 
of  credenc*  according  to  which  we  may  l>e  aaid  to  believe — in  the 
various  modes  of  belief — without  believing  in  the  pjist,  present 
or  future  existence  of  things,  and  to  know — in  the  various  modes 
of  knowing — without  there  being  any  real  objects  of  knowledge. 
We  need  scarcely  mention  here  what  might  be 
Mm  kiioviad«*.  called  false  knowledge,  but  which  can  be  so  named 
only  by  a  figure  of  speech.  Fur  in  the  case  of  a 
mistaken  conviction  wo  may  properly  be  said  to  believe,  but 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  know.  Should  one  assert,  "The  man 
is  rich  "  and  be  mistaken  in  this,  belief  would  exist  and  have  its 
true  object,  the  prop<5sition ;  hut  if,  being  very  confident  in  his 
mistake,  lie  should  say,  *'  I  know  the  man  is  rich,"  there  would  be 
no  knowledge,  but  only  the  idea  of  knowledge.  Yet  tliis  mistak- 
eu  confidence  might  l)e  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  knowledge, 
even  by  those  who  are  aware  of  its  true  character.  We  occasion- 
ally meet  with  persons  who  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  knoioing 
things  which  are  the  reverse  of  fact  and  truth.  Of  course  such 
knowledge  ia  simply  a  mistaken  confidence  which  its  possessors, 
by  a  further  mistake,  believe  and  assert  to  be  knowledge. 

There  is  another  ocoasinnal  divergence  of  the  verb 
to  know  from  its  pn^per  and  radical  meaning,  of 
which  we  need  only  make  passing  mention.  We 
refer  to  that  use  of  language  according  to  which  we  say  that  we 
know,  and  call  our  ideas  knowledge,  meaning  thereL)y  that  our 
ideas  correspond  with  similar  ideas  previously  entertained  by 
some  one,  and  not  at  all  that  they  represent  any  realities  that 
have  ever  existed.  Thus  the  student  of  Homer  la  said  to  know 
the  stalwart  strength  of  Ajax,  the  coiimiering  craft  of  Ulysses, 
the  wisdom  of  Nest4)r,  the  prowess  of  Achilles.  He  knows  too 
how  the  capture  of  Helen  led  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  how  the 
Greeks  entered  and  obtained  possession  of  the  city  through  the 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  Or,  if  one  be  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  some  Homeric  description,  he  majy  say  that  he  believes 
that  certain  things  were  so;  aa,  for  example,  that  the  shield  of 
Acliilles  had  on  it  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  sculptured 
work.  Strictly  speaking,  this  knowledge  or  belief  in  things 
imaged  or  represented  is  not  knowledge  or  belief  at  all.  The 
only  element  of  fact  in  the  case  is  the  corntsjxmdenoe  of  our  thought 
with  preoioudy  existing  thought — that  is,  with  the  conceptions  of 
Homer:  yet  we  do  not  speak  of  knowing  this  correspondeDce, 
but  of  knowtJig  the  fictitious  events  and  objects.  Such  language  is 
really  metaphorical  We  call  our  conceptions  knowledge,  be- 
cause they  correspond  to  those  of  Homer  m  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  true  knowledge,  by  reasou  of  ita  very 
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Tr  1  ■  1 :   Hpondft  with  our  first  perception  of  fact     Tl 

<i;  prorrkoteil  by  tlie  t«iideiie.y  «)!  our  ininda 

of  "iduitl  ulijucta,"  aa  if  thev  voally  existed.     Yet  it  n 
d«ccivc  any  une,  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  •OK»Ued  kDOwt 
edge  may  aiwayn  be  eusily  perceived. 

In  tliu  forvi^oiug  twu  cases,  men  ap^Ak  of  knoi 
B^pour>iie*i  thi«>g8  wlnltj  yet  there  are  no  real  object*  of  " 

od^w.     The  tirst  iiistanco,  however.  U  tnerrl^ 
lao^uaffe  of  mialuke:  the  other  is  tlie  lutipiaK«  of  analogy, 
which,  becauae  our  ideaa  correHpoiiJ  with  i  '     irvcMiteA^ 

iJeatt,  we  apeak  aa  if  they  curruHpotKled  v,  ^«,  oo«i* 

tioiiN,  and  00  writh  facta  thein8elve&  Thrfoniiati/un  «/  kjfpelkdtmi 
juj(jmtnt9  ami  atBefiiorw  prrjtcnls  awAltKr  ami  a  much  more  imft^ 
kad  earn,  in  tpfiich  toe  spfok  <//'  kiunoing  and  believing  fudtm  ami 
dfftels  wWujut  thui  langnagr  living  true,  at  least  in  its  tlrial  atd 
primary  senx.  We  often  afiaurt  that,  if  a  certain  aotcoedwU 
rxiat,  a  certain  conne()uent  nmut  exiMt  alao,  and  aay  that  w 
know  or  bohevo  thiiv  even  in  caxeti  where  no  anteoedent  exiat^ 
and  in  which  thcrefun^  no  conflt^ciuent  cnn  '  '   rnnl  to  exiat 

Thns  John  Smith  mi^tit  ttay,  "  If  1  Imd  fU)*  '.  I  would  ba 

richer  than  AHtor,"  and  we  could  reply,  "  Ihal  Ui  a  fact,  Mr. 
Smith;  that  io  tr\ie;  we  all  kiuno  that.  At  the  aame  time  we 
perceive  that  there  i«  no  real  antecedent,  and  therefuru  alao  DO 
neoeaaity  of  couHcqucnco  (or  co-exiHtence),  and  no  oonaeqiMfaV 
at  all.  In  truth,  it  Udonpt  to  the  nature  of  every  hjpolbetiaal 
aaaartiou  tti  iaxve  out  Ij^it/  lut  to  (uiual  esiMmat.  RtMuit 
ebaraoteriM  aome  part  of  t)te  compottition  of  the  antee 
of  the  oouaequent,  out  iteither  of  theHO,  aa  a  whole,  ia 
tc>  fxi«t.  \V«-  only  think  and  aay  that  if  the  one  exiat,  (Aoi 
(t  <Iho.     In  the  caao  adduced.  Smith  aad  Alar 

ii.  iiiK  men,  and  other  realilica  might  be  thoqiphl 

of.  but  aoithar  the  poaaeoaion  of  the  $100,000,000,  ttor  tlM  an|MV 
ority  to  Aatar  in  wealth,  nor  the  neceaaary  conaeqtUMir^ 
latter  iiu  the  funner,  ia  Htate<l  aa  a  fact     '1  hereforo  1 
knowledge  and  bvliei',  aa  auch,  deal  not  witli  real,  hui  •.'>•■ 
ooaoahred  or  aappoaed,  objecta. 
y.    I  ,■,.    ^,^  Scwoe  one^  indeed,  may  aav  that  althoa^  io  aadk 
SfuOTSTT^  '^  ****  there  ia  no  anteoedent,  no  ooQaM|o»nt,  aa4 
mmmSmmum  Do  actual  neoeaatty  of  oooaequenoa,  y< '  ' — 

2iElf  **  *****  ia  really  what  might  be  called  a  pott  1 

■tty  of  ooQaoqaaooef  that  ia  n  kind  oi  laieot  ot 
raaemhling  donnant  or  nnaxeroiaed  power.  Suppoaiuf  aooli 
veoaarity  Io  exiat,  there  is  no  roaaon  for  the  exiateooa  of  it 
one  time  or  place  more  than  at  another,  and  therefore  it  moel  I 
held  to  exiat  ev«rywhem  and  alwaya,  and  to  be  ever  readgr 
•Dter  into  any  particular  caae  of  actual  uonaequeupe.  It  r«mM» 
wieof  that  **  neeeaaity  ahaolute  and  anteoedent  in  the  order  < 
I-  the  exiataaeeof  any  aabject,"  which  Dr.  Samuel  •"Lark 


■n« 


in  hia 


LaUer  liL  and  rvply.) 


ioaea  01  anT  aab] 
eoi  I  mKiuaaooa 
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We  see  no  reason  to  believe  in  any  such  doctrine.  The  phraso 
potential  necvfmly  niiglit,  perhaps,  express  tlie  idea  of  a  neces- 
Bifcy  wliich  does  not  exist,  but  nf  wliioij  some,  not  all,  of  the  con- 
ditions ulreariy  exist;  tinm  <leatli  nt  till  times  is  potennally  neces- 
sary as  to  Inuuati  beings.  Tiiii*,  however,  is  not  a  true  but  only 
an  ideiil,  or  unrealized,  necessity;  in  short,  simply  an  instance  of 
hypothetical  necessity  as  we  understand  it.  The  fnll  discnusion 
of  this  question  would  involve  an  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  nece8*«ity,  whieh,  just  now,  would  he  out  of  place.  We  may 
eay,  however,  that  were  necessity  of  a  nature  analogous  to  power, 
we  might  perhaps  speak  of  an  actual  (or  operative),  anil  of  a 
potentnd  (or  latent),  necessity,  as  both  really  existing;  although, 
even  so,  we  questiou  whether  potential  necessity  could  exist 
•without  the  existence  of  certain  conditions.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  NeceBsitv  seems  to  be  that  characteristic  of  a 
thing  according  to  which,  being  existent,  it  exists  in  such  a  way, 
or  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  power  can  make  it  not  to  be:  it 
therefore  always  implies  conditions.  Sometimes  necessity  is 
absolute  and  is  superior  to  all  power,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
only  relative  and  ia  superior  only  to  some  power  of  a  limited 
nature:  in  this  hitter  case  the  limitation  of  the  power  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  necessity.  Moreover,  impossibility,  which  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  general  nature  as  necessity,  and  whicli,  like 
necessity,  is  used  in  inferences,  is  the  characteristic  of  that 
■which,  being  non-existent,  the  circnmstanres  of  its  non-exist^ 
ence  are  such  that  no  power  can  make  it  to  be.  Therefore,  im- 
possibility— or  the  necessity  not  to  be — also  arises  from  condi- 
tions.    But  of  this  we  shall  sijeak  more  fully  hereafter  (§  71). 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  hypothetical  assertions  present  a 
form  f>f  knowledge  and  belief  in  which  we  believe  without  be- 
lieving in  actual  existence  and  know  without  knowing  actual 
tacts.  Yet,  speaking  strictly,  the  only  true  existence — the  only 
true  fact — is  the  actual.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  a 
large  and  important  portion  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  is 
hypothetical.     The  chief  part  of  every  system  of  science  and 

Ehilosophy — and  the  great  body  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  man- 
ind,  together  with  all  thoughts  or  statements  which  are  ever 
nsed  as  ynixi-ij^cs  in  reasoning,  are  not  properly  assertions  of 
fact,  but  of  that  which  must  l>e  or  become/ad,  provided  cerhiin  spe*-!- 
Jied  conditions  should  exist.  Moreover,  many  statements  are  of 
this  character  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  assert  general  facts, 
but  which — at  least  as  to  tlieir  use  in  reasoning — are  not  asser- 
tions of  fact  at  all.  Thus,  in  laying  down  the  principle,  "books 
are  pleasant  companions,"  the  existence  of  books  and  their 
pleasant  company  is  referred  to,  but  we  assert  niily  that  i]/' books 
exist — or  wherever  they  may  exist — they  afford  a  pleasant  fel- 
lowship. So  also  "man  ia  mortal,"  signifies,  "man,  whenever 
or  wherever  he  may  exist,  is  mortal;"  and  this  would  bo  true 
even  though  there  were  not  a  single  human  being  to  be  found. 
The  extensive  use  and  the  prominent  importance  of  hypotheti- 
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cal  belief,  and  the  fiict.  that  logic — the  iidencc  of  mlicmal 
victiiiM — in,  and  muBt  he,  chit-Hy  occupied  with  the  li 
dii,  and  tliu  rnlcs  which  should,  ri'g^tiliit«  t^  >  a  lion  of  i 

Ix-liuf,  ac<:(ttiiit  in  purt  for  the  i'aihire  of  pin  rs  t<i  aee  tiMt 

the  expreiwioii  of  roiifidiince  in  exintenco  in  iho  ossential  oAn 
•nd  ultituiitc  ond  of  even'  form  of  intellectnal  aiMient. 

That  h  \'nothutical  conviction  IM  ■  mode  oC  oooft' 
^^'^"S.'I-h':  ••••"^•*^  wholly  nrmntlnry,  mJmrflina/f,  and  mi 
au«uc  .NiaTicUua  ff,  MUf  in  actual  fwi, — thnt  i»,  to  briitrf  whi 
Hrpoihotirai  HertM  fictuiil  tit<;t, — HTiil  that  itii  verj 
uTwji"^'""'  pndent  upon   its  imving  thin  chormcter,  ^ 

wlii(  h  it  would  not  bft  bt*li(^f  at  »ll.  beeoin—  vvv* 
dent  v^t&ii  ttr  annlifzf  htjjKtthdictd  hditf  awl  comjxtft  it  I0it4  thai 
form  of  Miff  \n  wtunl  fa't  to  irhlh  it  m  mimt  riimritf  atlattL 

Thnt  rmliail  form  of  conviction  which  w«  havn  ju«t  mentKiiiadi 
Ixilief  in  actuHl  fact,  an*!  whi«-h  lh«»rffore  mijfht  lie  lernMrtl  < 
intic  t>^lief,  may  be  diHtin^nialied  into  two  kinds  or  ol 
prfM'ntjktionnl  iinil  th«  infvr«;ntial.    The  forro«sr  «>f  th< 
cncfd  in  the  pri'HentHtion».  or  itn mediate  percent  i 
ixtnMcioiiMnHKM,  while  th«^  l«tt<irin  th«-  iiifcrenceof  i  ron  mmm 

oth«i  'h  wliich  it ii)necer«8Hrily  connected,    ^ioix  hypothiA 

cnlt  .  ixri^lutod  iinini-^diutt'ly  and  cloin*iy  to  thatfurmuf  ■» 

tnalixtic  l>eti<^f  wliich  in  inferential,  and  not  toihalwbioh  mptBm^ 
fatiiinal.  Thi*  in  no  much  tho  cmjh^  that  tlio  snmn  Mitn«<.  cn^imM^ 
whi<'h  do«orilM«jithe  mure  prininryHndciimplvten  "ufidOM* 

in  alitfi  anpliud  to  tho  Recundury  and  aubonlinato  !..-.•,  itod  Umh 
two  kinilM  of  helief  havH  mo  mncli  a  common  iiatan?  that  tfaev  OMJ 
bedivtin^niflhed  and  compared  tin  nctualiatic  iorermioe  and lijp»> 
theticAl  itiference,  Rrtilinlir,  {>oaftili|y,  wooW  b«»  •  hotter  \mm 
than  nHitalvftic,  were  it  not  preoccnpirri  n>-  -     the  d(i» 

trinr  nf  rrnlixm.      By  far  the  greater  part  • lowlwlgt 

t<  'ndcd  nnder  one  «)r  other  of  thvse  mode*  %d  t^ 

I  :       lion.    ActnaliMtic  inference  iiifera  oao  litevml  fKt 

frum  annthfir,  or  from  a  uotuliination  of  othcra.     We  aae  aaMita 

i — ■••-  *'mm  a  chimney  and  thencn  infiT  that  there  b  fire  witln* 

1  :  or  obaerving'  a  librarr  in  a  dwelling,  wo  infer  that  tW 

'      :     r  (MKika.     We  dnd  a  field  reetangular  mad  wil4 

^  in  len^h  and  another  twenty  in  knctli,  mti 

<  '   there  are  two  hundred  Ni|iMl«  mda  of  •■Hbn 

I  \re  learn  that  one  iimn,  Jamea,  ia  yoongvr  tkm 

I'  nil.  who  anin  ia  yoan^T  than  William,  and  iheao*  ocneM* 

t'  >r  .fniiM-t  dif.4i  iM  Tounfcer  tluui  Wiiluun.     Wilbnnt  anr  Maac^ 

[klaiii  that  such  reaaoninga  infer  faet  froa  ibA 

...  ...f  i>r  kaowMga  rMnlting  from  th«m  ia  •ea»' 

iction  aa  tii  aoiiial  itriiiltiMTH      Id  tba  ftirairiinK  watmntfimm  ikr 

'    fire,  (if  a  foodueaa  for   '      '    .   of  a  ocftaia 

■  *  behvn^nf;  to  a  cer'  1,  and  of  ik* 

•n  tha  |Murt  of  JanMi  U»  WUliatn,  ara  imtm- 

.V  pothetacal  balivC  m  lb*  other  hand.  MaMli 

•ttlj  tiiat  f/  aam  ttuiig  ia  ao^  tUm  another  thiug  ia  bql     We  mj 
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nly  that,  \f  there  is  stHoke,  there  iet  fire,  or  if  there  were  a  fiehl 
anssvering  a  given  deHcnption,  it  would  contain  a  HpeciHed  qiiiin- 
tity  of  surface.  Suuh  bt'iiig  tlie  case,  the  question  ariMea,  "How 
far — or  in  what  respects — Joes  liypothttical  iiiftjreuce  agree  iu 
nature  with  ectualistic  inference,  and  how  far  dofs  it  diiferV  " 
«    M^^  First,  then,  it  exhibits  no  differeuce  m  far  as  the. 

to  couatruction  of  comLructwn  of  tliOuqid  emixnuai  m  it  in  concerned. 

tbonsbt.  «ri  r  •■  •  •    i- 

^^  Ine  sequence  ot  conceptions  in  every  iniereuce  la 

a  peculiar  one.  It  is  the  work  of  a  special  developtnent  of  that 
power  by  rejiaon  of  which  one  idea  is  a.s8ociated  with,  and  HUg- 
gested  by,  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  product  of  that 
faculty  of  Buggestive  conception  which  regards,  not  the  acci- 
dentaJ,  but  the  necessary,  relations  of  tliinga,  and  which,  wlien 
acting  iu  connection  with  judgment  and  the  reasoning  power, 
may  be  considered  as  included  in  those  powers  as  their  thouglit- 
factor.  For,  on  thinking  of  certain  things,  the  mind  can,  and 
continually  does,  think  of  other  things  related  to  them,  and  of 
these  latter  as  iu  sorue  way  m  related  to  tlie  foruier  that  their 
existence  ia  iiccensnrily  connected  with  tlie  exiatenco  of  the  former. 
And,  while  exercising  this  power  of  thought,  the  mind  judges 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  things  conceived  of  as  related  in 
the  way  deecribed.  The  thing  known,  or  assumed,  to  exist,  ia 
called  the  antecedent;  the  thing  inferred  to  exist  ia  tlie  con- 
sequent, and  the  necessary  co-existence  of  the  latter  with  tlie 
former  is  called  the  consequence.  So  far  as  these  terms  indi- 
cate order,  it  is  the  order  of  our  thought  in  making  an  in- 
ference, and  not  an  order  belonging  to  the  objects  of  thought 
as  successive  iu  time,  or  as  related  in  any  other  way.  The  coa- 
sequent  may  precede  or  be  contemporaneous  with  the  antecedent, 
and  the  latter  is  as  frequently  an  eti'ect  as  it  is  a  cause.  The 
oidy  essential  point  is  that  the  existence  of  the  consequent  is, 
in  some  way,  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  antecedent. 
The  special  relations,  which  thus  connect  one  thing  with  an- 
other, are  of  great  variety,  but  they  all  possess  the  characteristic 
of  involving  the  necessary  co-existence  of  the  consequent  with 
the  antecedent.  Examples  may  ea.sily  be  found  to  illustrate  these 
Btatemeiita  We  should  add,  that  sometimes  there  are  negative 
antecedents  and  sometimes  negative  consequents,  because  a  case 
of  existence  is  often  necessarily  connecteu  with  a  case  of  non- 
existence, and  the  reverse ;  and  because  a  case  of  non-existence 
is  often  consequent  upon  another  case  of  non-existence.  These 
forms  of  thought  would  deserve  special  notice  were  we  discuss- 
ing the  nature  of  necessity ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  speak 
of  the  sequence  of  cases  of  existence,  as  this  exhibits  the  nature 
of  inferential  thought  in  general.  Such  then  is  the  construction 
of  thought  in  all  inferences. 

Again,  let  us  remark,  hypothetical  inference  does 
Jj^JS'Sb^urf.*"  "<Jt  essentially  or  necessarily  difter  from  actualistio 

as  to  the  degree  of  belie/  tohu:h  it  produces.  Actual- 
istic  inference,  though  always  asserting  fact,  varies  iu  its  uonii* 
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dence  from  th«t  of  perfect  knowledge  to  that  of  mere  mrtnue  or 
eoiiji-cture.     Seeing  fresh  p<jol8  of  water,  we  know  that  it  Km 


i;^,  we  conJDOtum  that  it  mar 
\  whick 


Vuijied;  m^vin^  the  rioiids 

mill.     It  ii4  Mtmetiines  tAii_  hypothetical  inference, 

ut'ver  MKv'  '.  but  only  \\i..il  \voul<]  U*  fact  if  a  certain  oUmt 

thing  wt. .  li>e«  not  admit  diverse  degrees  of  cmififlrnofc 

Tliin  Kt'ciiiM  U»  be  »-rryuco»8.      It  is  tnic  wo  mtrntly  3  if«fcv 

Intf*  certainty  in  the  grounds  of  a  hr|K>thetieal  it.!   :  ,  and 

therefore,  nlito,  luuiert  the  conclueinn  with  alM<oluto  confidienoa. 
Yet  should  we  ttumioxe.  something  to  be  probably — not  cvrtaiol 
~a  fact,  anil  anotiier  something  probably,  nut  certainly,  to 
necessarily  connected  with  thia,  such  sup|H>«itJon  would  yield* 
inference  pun*ly  conditional,  and  also  only  ]inihnhl«,      \jf\ 
piipjKise  that  a  certain  piece  of  stone  is  I  < 
thnt  nrnlH-r  ii«  prnlifibly  a  vegetable  proi. 
t  ad  probable  inference  that  the  stone  j  .«  ol' 

V  „  origin.     The  absoluteness  of  convi'  .U  to 

hypothetical  argument  belongs  to  it  only  ac<  -    and  is 

assumed  in  order  that  diKcussions  respecting  th>   ■.  '.......     x 

concloitiiins  ou  preiuines  may  not  be  complicated  w:' 
ipuchinji;  degrees  of  probability.    But,  when  these  qui-MTi<  •!!««  ante, 
pre  easily  enough  lashiuu  fur  ourselves  probable  bypotbeticai 
lnfer«'no«;«. 

There  is,  therefore  no  difference  between  actualiatio  and  h7TO> 
thetical  inforcaoes  as  to  the  condrwoU<m  (/  (houM  fmplofferi,  or  a$ 
to  the  deyrte  of  oonfiJtnce  produced  hy  them-  Uegrees  of  proba- 
bility are  more  frequently  conwiderod  in  actualtstic  rfiUMrnJnc, 
and  the  couseipience,  or  necessity  of  00-exiatence,  is  oommoo^ 
more  eniphaiiizvd  in  hypothetical  inference;  in  actuallatic  oon* 
elusions  the  interest  of  the  niinil  ten<lM  to  h-ave  the  ooneeqtMwst 
and  gather  upon  the  uonsequenL  But  these  differenoea  mn  not 
BMentiiil  or  necessary. 

^_      It  is,  however,  a  most  important  differenoe  that,  ia 
—  *^>^  "  adu'  rmcr,  nte  mkcKknt  m  hiemm  or  MmbJ 

actuo   ,         :,\i.  ,11, il  t\at  tkt  mnaeqtiatet  ami 
'■<  (JoM;  while  no  mcA 
.../rroKif.     Tills  latt"-  ■ 
occurs  without  any  belief  in  the  actual 
atn  wtj.t  t«,  and  simply  in  connection  with  a  spei 
of  thoughL      For  the  nnt^Ct^drtit  of  a  hyjvilhHtitail    1 
i>t'  '  -or  thoU'jhl  <y  as  exi- 

4f  >t  are  conceived  uf  as  < 

bvlict  ui  llicir  K«  tunl  rxiatenca 

^       -     , ,  „     At  the  sam«  time  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  U»TTrf 
«jjg»jrj**»  i«  or  confidence  is  exercised,  in  b>'potbetii- 
AaMMMMa  eocit. in  connection  with  the  conception  of  u, 
•MM^iiiriiM'  sequence  and  txinsequent  as  existing.     This 

is  expreaaed  by  saying  that  the  cxinsei^ueat 

easf;  and  it  is  evident  that  bypothetical  inference  ta  as  mvdb) 
diatinguisbed  by  the  poMeenoo  of  tbia  mode  of  belief  aa  it  ie  bjr 


^mmt  an  therr/orr  oMmritti 
<»»-"^'*—  in /otmd  in  hypJ Jit >.'.,. 
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the  absence  of  the  other.  Here  ia  the  essential  or  internal  dif- 
ference between  actualistic  and  hypothetical  inferences,  con- 
sidered as  modes  of  intellectual  conviction.  It  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence of  the  modes  of  confidence  with  wliioh  they  accept  the  wanie 
thought,  that  is,  the  thon^^lit  of  tlie  coiiBeijiient  and  of  its  neces- 
sary  co-exifttence.  This  ditfurence  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  mental 
science.  It  reveals  two  kinds  of  belief  or  confidence  similar  in 
nature,  ye^  also  radically  diverse.  For  hypothetical  conviction 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  special  development  of  actualistic  con- 
tiilence;  it  is  something  simple,  pecxdiar  and  incapable  of  defini- 
tion save  through  its  relations,  of  which  those  to  actuahstic  belief 
are  the  most  important.  It  is  distinguished  from  tins  latter 
belief  by  reason  of  its  being  founded  on  merely  supposed  ante- 
cedents; and  it  is  fi\Ho provisional/or,  and  prejmrafon/  f.o,  actualistic 
inference.  For,  so  soon  as  belief  in  the  reality  of  tlie  antecedent 
takes  the  place  of  mere  supposition,  hypothetical  conviction  dis- 
appears and  is  replaced  by  actualistic.  Moreover,  as  all  the 
interest  and  importance  of  hypothetical  inference  lies  in  its  being 
thus  ministerial  in  tlie  infi-rence  of  fact  from  fact,  we  see  how 
subordinate  it  is  to  actualistic  belief  Evidently,  also,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  hyp^ithetical  conviction  confirms  the  more  primary 
doctrine  of  actualistic  knowledge  and  belief,  and  proves  that  be- 
lief always,  in  some  sense,  concerns  existence. 

We  may  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
subordination  of  hypothetical  to  actualistic  inference  is  mani- 
fested in  the  forms  of  language  in  which  men  express  tlieir  con- 
ditional convictions.  These  f«irm.s  mostly  show  that  the  mind 
entertains  some  actualistic  belief  which  the  hypothetical  belief 
is  used  to  illustrate  or  confirm.  The  assertion,  "  If  there  is  smoke, 
there  is  fire."  generally  implies  some  feeble  belief  that  there  actu- 
ally is  smoke,  and  consequently  fire;  while  the  assertion,  "If 
there  were  smoke,  there  would  be  fire,"  implies  the  negative  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  smoke,  and  consequently  no  fire.  It  is 
principally  in  the  more  abstract  sciences,  and  especially  in  matiie- 
matics  and  metaphysics,  that  we  naturally  use  pure  hypothetical 
argument.  Even  in  them,  however,  our  reasonings  have  an 
ultimate  reference  to  reality. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


EVIDENCE. 


§  50.  In  the  strict  and  primary  sense  that  only  is  true  knowl- 
edge or  belief  which  is  conviction  concerning  what  is,  or  what 
is  held  to  be,  actual  fact.  Whatever  other  experiences  go  under 
these  names  are  so  called  becau.se  of  their  intimate  relation  to 
the  exercise,  or  their  partial  participation  in  the  nature,  of  this 
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primary  mode  of  conviction.  Since  iwh  «ecoi((lary  nteot*!  XiMm 
prMinppnme  l>elie('  afl  to  actnnlity  nmi  thnt  kimwled^  of  fKi 
whicli  hII  l>elief'  strives  to  In%  reftlitiea  mav  be  coiiaiflered  th* 
tiitit  f.-oiulitioti  of  all  knowletljjfe  and  U-li^-f  whatever;  and.  W 
tim  fwriit;  reaHoii,  the  t'xpiutiHiioti  of  aetuaHatic  tt«>hef  maj  t« 
expectt'ii  to  opuu  the  way  lor  tlie  lUiJenttanding  of  i;Yi?ry  utb^ 
kind.  We  have  already  aeen  how  the  deiiuitioa  of  actiMlartie 
belief,  aa  contidence  in  actual  exiRt«nce,  enal>l««  ua  to  niMi«r- 
Rtnnd  the  nature  of  neoondnry  forms  of  l>t;lief  and  knawlrd^ 
and  eH]>eciallv  the  nature  of  hypHithetical  cnnfidrnco;  thia  latter 
Immo);  itiiiii>-<iiul<-Iy  reliitcd  to  the  infen^-ntial  form  of  nntttahitie 
behef      NVe  hiivt-  now  fin-thiM-  to  remark  that  a  atat<  .f  dM 

onttWJiof  aetunliHtio  iK-lief  will  eriuMe  iim  to  nnderjttii  "rifci* 

of  every  other  form  of  l>eliel°  and  knowle<ijc:i\  Lrt  as  camaiAa 
tlie  e^iiwa  of  our  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  thitw^-  an  ••«. 

Slanalion  of  the  origin  and  hiws  of  belief  natnmli 
octrine  of  its  general  nature,  and  ia  an  equally  iiti|i'(uiiii  {■«<» 
of  {ihilomtjihy. 

Tiir  iiinirm  m"  '^*'  existence  of  objects,  though  •  oooditioo  cf 
•rbvtWtovtaOr  belief,  exerts  no  efllcie-ncv  in  the  proHof^ioo  of  il: 
nor,  indeed,  can   l>i'liei    tw  n  r  bj  aaj 

potwney  outside  of  the  tnind,     The  prrtdti'  --•  irbollf 

I'vithin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  partly  rcmi>te  'ly  tmae^ 

diate.     The  remote  cauae  lien  in  the  constit lit i  ■.  Mm!  ^ 

ha%'ing  innate  and  immanent  powers  of  p' 
meut:  the  immediate  is  the  action  of  these  |Miv, 
^Siaturt*  of  a  power  u  shown  only  in  its  action  ' 
itlkat  of  the  iii;tion  only  in  the  phenomena — thai  ii   ih 
•i)d  Ptutes — immediately  produced  by  it      For  this    t 
V  already  considered  belief  ns  a  phenomeiiuu. 

t  'onsidered  it  alao  ••  a  apcciiic  power  and  mm  n    <^ 

n|>eriition.  We  Deed  nut,  therefore,  discusR  furtlier  Ua«  mmimmij 
producing  belieC 

^^^^  1^  ,^  But  a  condition  devoid  of  efficiency  in  iiiii>ti— 
iiniiBiiai  «M>  called  a  cause,  when,  not  l>eing  involwd  in  car 
^•BsvMtim.  ooDoeption  of  a  phenomenon,  it  is  rvipirried  a*  Ua 
diieC  or  only,  comhtion  needful  fur  its  ixyrurrence       *'  wther 

eoudilioDR  may  be  as  iieceaaary  to  the  event  as  '■  '*  *Y^ 

nallJbed.  bat  itMj  are  rraardad  aa  alreutly  existing  or  a*  alwaiy 
aMsared,  and  an  aa  no  uioger  needful  to  be  snpplMNL  Tboa  mt 
'lanfidenry  of  water  might  \tn  aasigned  as  the  uauae  of  tlaa  «S- 
_  loaion  of  a  boiler,  though  such  inaiilHctcncy  in  itaelf  haa  aa 

Eiwsr,  and  only  leave*  the  way  open  for  tlie  excoaaire  gemam- 
Mi  of  steam.     In  such  raara  the  efficient  oanaa  ia  aiippaaJ 
^•already  to  exist,  and  to  be  in  readinaaa  to  act ;  Uia  idea  uf  it  ma§ 
^^invfdved  in  the  very  conception  of  the  phenomanoa :  mad  Ite 
IkMirlit  of  the  mind  is  prineipnlly  directed  to  that  0(NiditM& 
vhieh  being  aapplie'  takes  plaeai    la  this  waj  «• 

eooMi  la  fvgafd  a  nt-  -i  as  if  it  exeroiaed  tho  powr 

prodnoing  aume  reaolt,  wbva  really  it  ta  only  iba 


Uoi 
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Troptr 
proper 


■ad    Im- 
vTldonce. 


at  the  moat,  the  excitant,  of  the  efBcienc.y.  Now  such  generally 
eeerus  tu  be  our  use  of  language  when  we  epeak  of  the  cause  or 
causeR  of  conviction,  and  when  we  define  evidence  aa  that  which 
naturally  produces  conviction.  Blacketone  Bays,  "  Evidence  sig- 
nihe8  that  which  deinonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains,  the 
truth  of  the  very  fact,  or  point  at  issue,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other."  Strictly  speaking,  evidence  has  no  efficiency  and 
is  only  the  special  condition,  which  beiric-  supplied,  conviction 
takes  place.  This  being  understood,  evidence  may  be  defined 
as  that  which  is  immediately  productive  of  belief 

Ordinarily,  indeed,  this  term  signifies  xohat  wiU 
makf  the  truth  apparent — in  other  tvords,  what  tcill 
produce  correct  belie/.  This  is  the  sense  given  by 
Blackstone.  let  we  sometimes  contrast  sufficient  toith  insuficient 
evidence^  and  petitions,  or  false-,  evidence  unih  thai  which  is  true  and 
reliable.  All  testimony  is  evidence,  but  some  of  it,  as  evidence, 
may  be  utterly  worthless,  and  other  testimony  may  be  insufficient 
to  produce  any  firm  belief  lu  thus  speaking  of  fictitious,  in- 
pufficient,  or  worthless  evidence,  we  extend  the  term  so  as  to 
include  whatever  produces  belief,  whether  it  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing correct  belief  or  not.  Moreover,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  other  word  in  our  language  signifies  whatever  iu  geueral  is 
productive  of  belief.  As  insufficient  or  fictitious  evidence  is  so 
called  because,  in  some  way,  it  approximates  in  nature  true  and 
proper  e'vidence,  and  is  often  taken  for  true  evidence,  an  under- 
standing of  the  latter  will  naturally  precede  and  prepare  for  an 
understanding  of  the  former.  If  we  can  ascertain  firHt  what  true 
and  proper  evidence  may  be,  we  shall  be  ready  to  discern  and 
condemn  that  improper  evidence  which  sometimes  usurps  the 
place  of  the  true. 

proiMidaeTidenoB.  I^®'®)  however,  We  must  distinguish  nrobaUe  evi- 
FroMpnowx  eer-  deuce  IVom  tluit  which  is  improiMT.  'Ihe  latter,  if 
tborcmghly  understood  and  considered,  cannot  cause 
the  conviction  which  it  is  employed  to  produce;  but  the  former 
can.  Proljable  evidence  becomes  improper  only  so  far  as  it  may 
be  employed  to  produce  a  higlier  degree  of  confidence  than  it 
ehoidd  produce;  then  it  is  insufficient,  and  therefore  improper, 
with  reterence  to  that  degree  of  confidence. 

Whatever  exists,  exists  certainly,  and  may  be  the  object  of 
absolute  knowledge,  and  hence,  also,  may  be  perceived  through 
that  certain  or  perfect  evidence  which  is  the  cause  of  such 
knowledge.  Evidence  becomes  probable,  not  from  any  differ- 
ence iu  tlie  degree  of  the  reality  of  things — since  whatever  is 
real  is  perfectly  real, — but  from  something  lacking  in  our  means 
of  knowing.  Now  that  which  is  essentially  partial  or  imperfect 
can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  the  complete  or  jwrfect; 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  we  should  first  study  and  ascertain  the 
nature  of  certain  evidence,  and,  after  that,  the  nature  of  probable 
evidence. 
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T».  rt«w  mihod  h  ^^-  ^f  t''«  forejfoing  obftervationB  he 
of  Uw  phiicMipbT   t>hiloMi]ihvot  tliu  cttiiMeMot  hpli't  mIi(>uI<I 


t  Uw  phiicMipbT   philoMi]ihy  ot"  tlio  cuiiMeM  <>1  holi'- 
'•'•***•  Jollowiii;^  M)«tli.xl.      Thr  ■ 

i  be  Jit 


tho'JH  befirat  <^}tvndered,  ami,  in  thin,  u-' 

ntiturr.  of  aiinin  ami  then  that  of  prnhailJr  rvitiaur.     Thu  will  pi^ 


f  acttiatiaiie  i 
rleiermine  Jhtl  I 


iMir**  urn  to  niK'vrtain  exatjf  ly  the  clinrnctcr  of  that  rn'rfpnce  cm  nmck 
hiffttithrluiil  Mt'tf'  u  /oitn<leil:  nfter  which  trror,  nntl  Ihal  JJiHhmt 
4  •  I'ulentx  by  which  it  ia  occasioned,  may  lurm  AaoD> 

•  c?t  of  Htudy. 

Tho  wfird/nr/,  in  common  Im  flon  iHiJ 

thimj  ronsiderfil  us  <i,t.ifrtiHt  of  that  thimj,      "/VWimi  * 
oriffinally  nit>iiiit  "thiit  wliicrh  li*m  Ik-m'h  done,  or  maile; " 
on  ficcompUHht'd  reaiilt  is  a  real  thing,  which  it  ia  not  so  k 
if  iu  moffly  purpownl  or  contcmnlHtftd,  and  nine*  t'- 
"  Mah  tho  thin^f  been   eflVct^d 'i*      chieHy  aflkii,  "1  ■ 

ri'HiiIt  ■  "  th«*  trrm  fivt  v.nme  to  Im  applied  to  i/tai  ichtdk 

ana.  'rurr,  wlit^ther  it   be  Ihi    |ii '  ibii  t  nf  ■niii^  *RWil  J  ■< 

^nut     U  I)  Kay,  it  IK  a /VW  tliikt  tlicni  im  a  nioiui.  •tner  faet 

tliat  thvre  ure  inotiiitaiiiH  in  tlie  moon  ;  and  in  tl>  xhmmAf 

th*  fxiMt«Micvi  of  X\\fo  moon,  and  of  th*t  nxmntatuM  in  it  TIm 
Hwentiai  point  in  every  fact — that  which  niakrn  it  a  fact— >i«  Um 
exiHtt*ti<!«',  and  not  thc^  natnro,  of  thu  otiitM^t,  although  of  ouiM 
Tko  objuct  could  exint  without  havinii;  a  tiftinit«  natoro.  Wbvft* 
ev(*r  anything  exiMtM,  itM  (•xiitt<*nc«.*  ia  a  fact,  no  matter  what  tk« 
thing  may  h«.  In  like  muuncr,  when  anytliing  doea  nut  exM^ 
wo  (ixtrnil  tho  t<.Tm  and  call  the  non-oxint^nr*  «f  it  a  f«*<?t.  !■ 
abort,  tJiia  wonl  aigniKt-N  that  wliirh  i  :■%  tkt 

«d»jiTt  of.  nnv  proposition  which  in  liti^  ■  ^    ibf*» 

l^fitrH  Inj  •  t  to  deaignatt*  tli««  <>bit><-t  ot  iiteiml  kno^riaAm 

tlwt  ia,  n:  , i.u  and  woll-founded  belief  aa  to  Ibe  actaal  «aa^ 

tDM  of  thing*. 

..  Now  thia  knowledge — thia  ahanlnte  and  er<T>ct 

SuMftU'wT^  wrtualiatic  belief,  the  knuwlt^ge  nf  literal  faol— 
*y^*'*.  ^*^  term*  to  anM  j'wm  thr  nrMMefUM  qf  <Ar  cpd^  wb  • 
thinking  *ub»hinrr,  triUt  the  fittt;  amd  thia  tummttim 
i$  titkar  immnHale  cr  mtdiate.  In  the  fonnvr  taunf^  th«  fiwt  ia 
•itlMr  inoladed  in  the  Itfo  of  tho  ar>ul.  or.  if  we  may  ao  apaak. 
•Siala  in  txiutact  with  that  life.  In  the  latter  caae.  the  fiteC  ia 
MToeivMl,  not  dirrrtly,  but  Ihnnigh  thu  knuwleilgv  nf  aiii^bf 
vol  with  which  it  ia  n«eeaHirily  c(»>exiatent  Thea»  two  oMda 
,.r  k.....:^,^^  g^y  ^  diatingiiiahi*d  aa  pr««inilatioiial  Mid  ai 
1  <i\  |MroBption.     Ikith  are  forma  of  judgment.  wIimi  tkm 

hunt  i«rm  M  OMM  in  tho  wi.irat  ••  mode  ti 

MMTJolieoi^   and    nikt   ii.  ,jf    wfcaeA 

Ottlj   probahla   inferrncH.      i  n    the   bnai 

•fanrfflMMott  now  cropknred,  )••  vr-'\-  valval  oC  o^ 

•nlMit  to  thai,  in  aetnaliatic  )  v'u  kinda  of  jmif 

Manlat  Aral,  pamrfitMra  or  ri'p....: .. ...^h  w«  peroeira  «» 

oogniaM  lael»  attbar  in  itaelf  or  throofh  olbar  bot,  nnd  tbaa 
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Frcaentatlve    mil 
UlAtlTa      midoDoe 
compared. 
UrigiiuitlTa  and  n- 
UocinatiTO. 
Primordial       and 


have  knowledge;  and,  secondly,  judgment  proper,  which  is  the 
probable  iiiference  of  fact  from  fact,  and  which  originates  belief 
proper,  or  probable  convictiou.  For,  aa  we  judge  both  thai  a 
thing  is  and  what  a  thing  is;  so  we  perceive  or  cognize  both 
that  a  thing  is  and  what  a  thing  is  (Chaps.  XVI.  and  XVll.). 

§  52.  Let  us  now  first  compare  and  characterize 
the  kinds  of  evidence  employed,  severally,  in  pres- 
entational and  in  inferential  perception  (or  cogni- 
tion); and  after  that  we  may  give  each  kind  a 
sepstrate  cnnsicleratiou. 

In  doing  so,  we  omit  from  present,  and  reserve 
for  future  thtnight,  the  action  of  memory;  which  seems  to 
be  a  power  of  reproducing,  without  evidence,  presentational 
convictions. 

The  evidence,  in  any  case  of  presentational  perception,  is  simply 
the  fact  itself,  considered  of  course  as  immediately  subject  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  thinking  being.  Hence  we  say  that  the  fact 
is  self-evident.  If  one  has  a  thought,  or  a  pain,  or  a  desire,  what 
evitlence  has  he  of  its  existence  Btive  that  it  exists  within  the 
sphere  of  his  immediate  consciousness  and  notice?  The  fact 
as  thus  related  is  its  own  evidence;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
other  cruise  of  immediate  knowledge  than  the  fact  itself  as  im- 
mediately related  to  our  power  of  cognition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  in  inferential  perception  is 
jiot  the  fact  perceived,  but  some  otiier  fad,  or  fwtSy  tvith  wliich 
it  in  necessarily  co-exi^lent.  Seeing  a  bird  flying  over  a  grove 
euddenly  collapse  and  fall  immediately  upon  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece,  we  perceive  that  some  unseen  sportsman  is  suc- 
cessfully practicing  his  art.  Comparing  these  two  kinds  of 
evidence  together,  we  may  name  the  first  presentative,  because, 
in  a  sense,  it  presents  the  existing  object  immediately  to  our 
perception.  Intuitional  might  be  a  better  term,  had  not  intui- 
tions of  late  come  to  mean,  not  immediate  perceptions  in  general, 
but  only  tiie  immediate  perception  of  necessitudina!,  or  ontolog- 
ical,  objects  and  facte,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "contingent" 
(§  225).  And  the  second  kind  of  evidence  may  be  named  illa- 
tive, because,  in  a  sense,  it  brings  the  existence  of  an  object, 
not  immediately  cognizable,  within  the  compass  of  our  pL-rcep- 
tion.  This  radical  distinction,  which  refers  to  the  use  or  the 
non-use  of  means  in  cognition,  is  allied  to,  and  co-incident  witii, 
two  other  distinctions.  First,  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
thought,  presentative  evidence  may  be  called  originative,  be- 
cause our  conceptions  of  the  things  perceived  origimite  in  the 
very  perception  of  them ;  while  illative  evidence  might  be  termed 
ratiocinative,  since  it  only  determines,  according  to  certain  ra- 
tional methods,  wiiether  conceptionn  or  propositions  which  have 
been  recalled  to,  or  constructed  by,  the  mind,  out  of  its  acquired 
stores,  correspond  to  fact  or  not.  If  one  has  toothache,  the  idea 
of  tliat  pain  IS  given  in  the  very  perception  of  it,  whetlier  it  be 
a  first  or  a  subsequent  perception;  but,  when,  without  examiua- 
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tion  of  the  tooth,  we  infer  that  Ihtrt  vi  a  demifed  tm'Vc/r&m  mkiA 
Vte  tiching  proifvjU,  the  uonooptiotia  of  thin  iiiferenoe  Hiait  Wt* 
htui   iierive<)   trom   a   previous   exHtnination  of  Bchin^  lealk 
Seoondly,  with  reference  to  the  nltitnate  nource  ii?i«t  i'n>t\nA  d 
our  beliof,  jireuontative  evidenco  iTi«y  be  termed  jh 
cause  it  ia  the  primary  fountain  of  uur  oouviL-liuua;  v«  >, 
evidence  may  be  c(il]<.>d   lo^^oal,  because  it  consists 
primordial  convictiouH  ao  uitcd  an  to  dfrrivo  other  coiit. 
irum  thcni,  or  in  convictionH  derived  from  primordial  and 
b«'Cotne,  in  their  turn,  the  Bourcn  of  now  ciHivictiunai     Tor'. 
the  conditions  and  mo(io8  of  thifl  derivative  conviction 

»Chi«'f  ottico  of  lo^id.     Thus  to  «ividenoe  that  a  fer' 

'blacJi:  notoder  in  explonive,  let  us  8uppo««e  that  oni- 
from   liiH  own   i)l)wrvution   that  gvinpowd»'r  will 
that  thia  piwder  in  hand  ia  f^mpowder.     The  •  - 
denco  of  tht'm*  facta,  iis  r^'iilized  in  »*.tnH«-peri"<  , 
Oomitant  ju<l^meuta,  would  be  primordial,  b<" 

I  the  ■elf-evincing  uvidimco  of  the  cvidoncr  tJt 

Lhand  ia  ezploaive.     But  theae  facta,  not  a«  »• 
true  and  iia  togt^ther  8upp»rting  the  concluKi 
them,  would  be  lo^cal  evidence.     Let  oa  take  aaoUlVr 

I  m*o  money  put  into  a  pocket-llXK>lc  and  th«n  •»•  th<.   ,-^ 

b(K>k  put  into  a  deak,  and  thua  know  that  Iht  mvmeg  is  im  At  db4 
Here  wo  havo  preaentative  and  primoniiaJ  eWdttnoe  ••  %m  tht 

^ifUition  of  the  money  to  the  pocket-book,  and  aa  lo  the  ralalM 
of  the  podtet'book  to  the  doaic;  whilv  the«e  two  fiads  tofjtUktK 
•OMtatttte  the  logical  evidetic«  of  the  relation  of  the  okhm^I* 
the  deak.  In  ibo  above  illnatrationn  iNu^h  of  the  bets  «4M 
eooatttsta  the  logical  proof  ia  itaelf  aupported  hj  ptimmiki 
eTideiioe;  bat,  m  ooDcIoiifNw  dettaoed  froa  •dMvideat  fiMM 
■MT  in  fcara  be  need  aa  lop^ieel  eiridenee,  we  aee  bow  there  way 
be  logioal  evidpooe  wUcb  is  not  itaelf  iminedialeljr  eopported  1^ 
prifliordiai  Bat  all  evideooe,  to  be  of  value,  moet  bar*  mm  elb' 
male  baaia  in  imaediaie  perorption.  Primordial  and  lo^tval  ev^ 
thanlbre,  are  aimply  pwewitative  and  illative 
"  M  baviai^  thw  nrlatiao  between  tbem. 
Both  kinda  of  eTidane>^  the  |iieeijiilntii% 
M^feiaa*  »   litre  or  phnordial,  and  the  HktiTe.  nt 

Iwioal,  may  be  aaid  to  be  rmUmtd,  bet  for 
leeeane.  The  ftrat  ie  eo  beoanm  it  ia  raaaooable  in  oa  to  pat  em- 
fdam»  in  oar  natonU  and  primnry  ooovictiane;  the  anoim^  be* 
eamK  it  ctrea  a  reaann  for  a  raovtotion  br  nonneotin^'  it  wiA 
pf«v«ou*lT  accepted  truth.  Preeentative  eridenoe  ia  imtMonl. !»' 
enam  it  ie  rmmnabli  to  believe  nma/  thinai  wilhowt «  manmt; 
hMMmaemtafa  behefiv  Ihengh  not  the  piilnrt  nf  the  miwir 
imalty.  arr  yri  oeofianaabl*  to  the  eooetntrimM  of  M^ma  wd 
bv  tbem.     Bet  Ulative  aviiknei  ie 
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Dtrendtj  of  Ttow», 
OaUMw  of  error. 


§  53.  The  operation  of  presentative  evidence  is 
very  siruple.  There  is  no  process.  The  object  aa 
existing  in,  or  in  immediate  relation  to,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Boul,  is  immediately  perceived. — -that  is,  absohitely 
and  correctly  judged  to  exist — either  as  a  part  of  the  experieace 
or  aa  related  to  it  That  which  is  eimple  does  not  call  for  ex- 
planation; but  the  question  arises,  *'  JVkaf  fads,  or  dasaea  of  /net, 
are  itmtieiiiafelif  prrceiveil  by  us?'  and  philosophera  have  not  been 
agreed  in  reijderin}^  an  answer.  None  save  those  extreme  skep- 
tics who  have  doubted  whetlier  anything  is  to  be  believed,  have 
disputeii  the  existence  of  primordial  convictions;  but  many, 
apparently,  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact,  and  all,  up  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  have  but  obscurely  apprehended  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  these  convictions.  Some,  accordingly, 
have  busied  themselves  attempting  to  prove  statements  which 
are  in  im  need  of  proof;  such,  for  example,  as  the  existence  of 
matter,  of  power,  of  mind,  and  the  reliability  of  our  senses;  and, 
in  this  way,  have  misled  tliemselves  and  others.  Their  proof 
being  weak,  or  itself  needing  proof,  doubt  has  arisen  aa  to  the 
facts  which  they  endeavor  to  demonstrate,  and  which,  if  left 
alone,  are  perfectly  evident.  Those,  on  tlie  other  hand,  who 
have  m<ire  fully  recognized  the  existence  of  primary  convictions 
have  ditiured  aa  to  the  source  of  them.  Some  have  taught  that 
experience  oidy  is  the  origin  of  our  beliefs;  others  that  we  are 
lK)rn  with  innate  and  necessary  convictions:  some  that  all 
knowledge  originates  in  particular  perceptions;  others  that  self- 
evident  general  principles,  first  perceived  as  such,  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  science.  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  accept 
Btatements  or  beliefs  as  self-evident  without  sufficient  inquiry 
as  t-o  whether  they  really  are  so  or  not. 

Two  natural  mistakes  concerning  our  primary  convictions 
have  led  to  confusion  of  thought.  First,  there  is  the  error  t/iaJ  a 
truth,  or  /act,  capable  0/  pro(/,  nuty  not  also  be  an  ohjai  0/  immedi- 
ate jperoeption.  b<»metime8  tiiere  is  a  choice  between  observation 
ana  pr(K)f;  and  often  the  one  of  these  confirms  the  other.  The 
hunter  who  tracks  the  deer  for  food  may  see  and  taste  the  veni- 
son. It  is  true  that  generally  there  is  no  need  of  supporting 
presentative  evidence  by  illative,  yet  aometimea  faint  perceptions 
or  failing  memory  may  be  confirmed  by  ratiocinative  proof;  and 
certainly  we  often  supplement  inference  by  observation.  Neither 
mode  of  evidence  excludes  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  our  perceptions  of  the  neceasitudinal  relations 
of  existence,  which  perceptions  when  generalized  form  axiomatic 
principles,  though  incapable  of  direct  proof  can  be  supported  by 
showing  what  absurdities  are  involved  in  their  denial.  Fur  in- 
stance, the  man  who  says  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  causes 
and  effects  can  be  seen  to  be  self-contradictory  in  his  tliouglit 
and  conduct;  and  this  indicates  his  error. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  belief,  he- 
oau»i  9d/-evident,  oannot  be  shown  to  be  sdf-evidenL     Experience 
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•nd  critical  observation  enable  us  to  (l<'termine  wiKi'er  trAor 
dili/nui  our  vixiuIh  form  ilta-idtii  and  rdinIJr  irtnpieiinmtt, 
arc  the  marlu  of' aucJi  cviwicdoua.     The  d  ■■•aedi 

Hatioito  or  itHHdii'ticted  Jutl^mt^iitB  call  i  >.  and  cu 

W  liiKtingiiiulied  fmm  reliulile  perceptiutitt.  b<f,  oisu,  those  iotsi' 
tiuii8  of  tliu  iiecessitudinal  iduitiuiito  ami  n?lutiott«  of  ttxistKOO^ 
wliiuii  ar<9  the  radical  principles  of  tbouf^ht  and  coorictiott, 
have  tlioKe  tiiaiks  of  Biiuplicity,  necoBHiiv,  and  univrrsalitjr. 
which  Httct«t  their  true  character  (McCosU  "On  the  lutuitiobiv* 
part  i.  iMiok  it).  I>ut  aiMooiationaliHta  ar^e  an  the^  OMJ,  ftU 
mull  every  wiiere  believe,  aud  must  baiioTo,  in  aub^ano*  bbA 
jM^wer,  ill  Uiiiid  and  matter. 

{54.  Philusuphers  concur  in  teaching;  thftt  tbe  lod 
MM  »n  iiumediaitu  knowledge  of  ita  own  iip<Tatioa* 
and  experienceM — that  the  cim»ciou9ne*9  <y  p^daad 
life  U  pif/icnlatuj7ial;  beyonti  thin  theru  t«  no  gwtani 
agreement      The    following   views,    howern;  t^ 
•«|)ectiii(;  p<iintH  of  diitcuKHion,  coiuiuend  thuuifl«lvi» 
In  i\iv  Brat  ijhice,  itk:  }uivv.  pr&nrntAitive  evuienae  a»  to  tkt  exitkmi 
•y  tJtf  fjnire-rM  of  the  auul  and  alao  as  to  Ihe  exulfmc^  of  (ke  <y^  ar 
'  -f/Kr,  to  u'Ui'h  tlitjfc  jMiWrrn  Mitiuj.      I  WunW* 

I  louH  of  liiM  own  exiMtence,  and  of  li  ■«  powcfl^ 

ill  the  mime  iiiiiniier  tliuL  he  ia  conitcioua  of  hia  apintuai  MctivitM 
The  truth  i«,  that  action,  potency  and  a^cnt  are  all  perceived  at 
unco,  and  in  the  one  exen^iae  of  conaciuiiHiieas.  'I  be  doctrin* 
tiiat  our  HrHt  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  noal,  and  of  tb 
»>id  itaelf,  ia  a  kind  of  inference  front  the  operation  uf  tUe  fiMot 
Ilea,  this  last  only  being  immediately  perceived,  ha  nalcd 

from  the  fa«;t  tliat  the  vjo  an<l  ita  |»<»wenii  art*  jw-rt--  \j  a* 

the  occ4ii>i<in  o(  the  exercise  of  the  xhtt 

time;  but  thia  Hhowa  merely  that  {'  .  «  tii* 

excitant,  not  that  it  ia  ever  the  medium,  •  •  I'f 

oonaeiouaneaa.     We  might  account  for  tli  ..        .itecMP 

by  giving  the  mind  a  wonderful  ability  t<  u  i 

•uch  a«  it  lta«  never  perc^-ived,  and  t«  ctin* 
connection  of  thia  Mjuielhing  witli  anotlu  t  which  •< 

peroeivnd,  aud  in  addition  tu  thin,  the  power  i<>  micr  the  iiu*> 
■OM  of  Ui«  funner  •wimcUung  from  thut  of  tli**  latt^T — that  m,  t> 
iofor  Um  aicvnt  or  hi*  power  from  the  a<  i  ••.  t 

both  nccHMuily  coH^xial.      ThiH  doctrine  i  o-'"' 

I  it  l»e  ooitdeuined  as  far  fn^m  the  truth.     But  xkua  on** 

I  rv  view  ia  tliat  the  mind  forma  ita  oonoeptitioa  of  aaW 

•  i  wer  in  the  very  act  of  perceiving  these  things  aad 

li'  u  ..i.<i.' Miat«  ootttad  wiib  them  in  their  operation.  iui4  Ml 
thitt  It  tiritt  imaginaa  tkea  aa  things  not  din-cily  known  iir  ■■• 
and  niU'.t  tliat  jiidgva  Uiatn  to  exiat  Aa  wiU  beoomo  pUun^rai 
III"  '■<MiriM^>  <>1  this  diaomwint),  it  ia  mon*  natural  to  umUI  thai. 
I  ^  and  or  '     >'.  we  hare  aiiula  ata4 

)  idTutiug,  .  ^  that  wa  nioal  ba«« 

■uuk  •lid  pow«s  beoauaa  thej  oporate.    We  dp  not  d««ij  Uol 
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Bucli  an  inference  may  be  made;  for  we  may  infer  wherever 
there  ia  a  kimwii  ami  ueceseary  connection;  but,  in  our  view, 
Buch  is  not  our  original,  nor  even  our  ordinary,  mode  ofc^if^nition. 

For  til  is  reason,  we  tiiid  a  singular  bleruling  of 
Baidiiuotoa.  suhstantial   truth  with  inexact  expression   in   the 

following  passage  from  Keid's  "Inquiry"  (cliup. 
ii  sect  vii.).  "  It  is  an  undeniiiblo  fact,"  he  eays,  "that  all  man- 
kind constantly  and  invariably  from  the  first  dawning  of  re- 
flection, do  infer  a  pown-r  or  lauulty  of  tliiukiiig  and  a  permanent 
being  or  mind  to  which  that  faculty  belongs,  and  that  wc-  inva- 
riably ascribe  all  the  vuritum  kinds  of  sensation  and  tlinught  we 
ore  conscious  of  to  one  individual  mind  or  self  But  by  what 
rules  of  logic  we  make  these  inferences,  it  is  irfipossiblc  to  show; 
uay,  it  is  impossible  to  show  how  our  sensations  and  thoughts 
can  give  us  the  very  notion  and  conception  either  of  a  niind  or 
ofafacuUy.  .  .  .     What  shall  we  say  then ?     Either  those  infer- 

tences  which  we  draw  from  our  sensations — namc-ly,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mind  and  of  powers  or  faculties  belonging  to  it^ — are 
prejudices  of  philosophy  or  education,  mere  lictious  of  the  mind, 
which  a  wise  man  should  throw  off;  or  they  are  judgments  of 
nature,  not  got  by  comparing  ideas  and  perceiving  agreements 
^^aud  disagreements,  but  immediately  inspired  by  our  coustitu- 
^ptioa."     Were  Reid's  language  literally  correct  there  would  be 
one  form  of  illative  evidence  which  would  be  originative  of  the 
conceptions  used  in  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  and  which 
would  thus  difl'er  from  all  other  illative  evidence,  which  is  simply 
ratiociuative.     There  is  no  sufficient  ground  ior  such  a  doctrine. 
wr  hiYo  preientm-  Again,  we  have  preeeutative  evidence  of  tlie  exist- 
ure  kauwicdge  of  ence  of  matter  and  its  qualities;  that  is,   af  Ute 
H  ■uohmai'u^Miiu.  matter  of  our  own  Ixxiies,  and  of  such  other  matter  as 
B  £lB''nerfM. '^'"*  ^"<^2/  '^"^  ^"'^  immediate  contaii  loith  our  nervous 
H  system.     For  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  rest  fif  the 

Btuiiverse  is  known  only  intcrentially.     Sir  William   Hamilton 
y  hiia  discussed  this  point  at  length.      He  divides  those  philoso- 
phers who  accept  the   reality  of  matter  into  two   classes;  the 
one  the  "Natural  Realists,"  who  hold  to  an  immediate  percep- 

Ition,  "  founding  their  doctrine  on  the  natural  consciousness  or 
common  sense  of  men;"  and  the  other  the  "  Hypotlietical 
Kealists,"  who  hold  to  an  inferential  perception,  in  which  the 
mind,  on  the  occasion  of  its  sensation,  forms  conceptions  of 
matter  and  its  qualities,  and  then  believes  in  the  existence  of 
these  things  because  of  their  necessary  connection  with  sensa- 
tion as  its  cause.  As  the  word  natural  is  not  precise,  and  as 
Ji'jpfithctiad  might  suggest  the  idea  of  a  mere  hypothesis  held 
without  evidence — an  imputation  rejected  by  the  class  of  ihinkers 
named — it  might  be  better  to  say  presctitaiionftl  and  tn/nvrifial 
retilists,  than  natural  ami  /nfp(jf/idicai.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
the  term  real'iMm  here  is  xised  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
?long8  to  it  historically,  and  which  concerns,  not  per- 
tious,  but  abstract       ' 
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§  55.  Sir  Wm.  Tlarnilton  may  be  h«"'' 
f'tintider  of  preneiituhonal  rcaliam,  t 
haviiifi^  been  tirat  (liMtiiki-tly  ehiciilnteii  aiitl  sdrv- 
ciited  by  liirn;  wbile  Ucid  and  bin  inimcdiat«  f'4- 
lowera  may  be  rt'gnriie«l  iu«  inf'erentiikl  ruaiivtik  Tlw 
doctrine  of  livid  i«  net  ibrtb  in  tho  foUnwing  p««0ji^^  from  tiM 
"Inquiry"  (cbap.  vi.  sect  xxi.).  "  Wr  know  iiotbini^  uf  tl>» 
machinery  by  rauans  of  wliieh  every  diffpr-  .  r(.>«Muoii  npo* 

th«  OfMli  nervi^tt  and  briiin  4;xbiliitM  ItH  con-  '<-  «»rn«abun; 

or  of  ttie  mncljiiiery  by  ineana  of  which  eu'  exUibcU 

ita  oorrt^K|>(»ii(liiig'  {KTcention.      Wc  nro  iiiK[  iin  mwak 

tiori,  iind  wo  ure  ianpirua  with  the  corrt'xponding  peroaptioo,  \if 
rneanM  unknown.  And,  l^'cuuse  the  tnitid  tMuowM  immMliaWf 
from  the  Hcnsution  tu  tliat  conception  and  tM.di«*f  uf  the  ofajeel 
wliich  w«  havo  in  ]>crception,  in  the  witnc  niannor  aa  it  paani 
from  HiguH  to  tho  thinjtra  oi^^nitied  by  them,  we  hare  th«n4b«« 

called  our  NcnitulioiiH  vt'^fM  of  ej-tfrmd  olgectg. Two  tlaaci 

mt9  neocflHary  to  our  knowing  thing*  by  means  of  aitfiia  KiML 
iked  a  rra/  irmnedtcn  between  the  fvjn  ana  the  Uii'ntf  man^imd  b»  t^ai^ 
UmM  either  by  the  oourae  of  nattiru  or  bv  the  will  and  ^ipaiB^ 
mitiit  of  mvn.  When  thuy  are  connected  [)y  tht>  oonnM  of  natarsc 
it  i»  a  natural  Ripi;  when  by  human  «p}>oiutfnent»  it  ia  an  •rU' 
ficinl  Nif^n.  Smoku  is  a  natural  si^j^n  of  bre;  cvrtaiu  featurva  af» 
natural  iti^na  of  ang«r;  but  our  w<irdM  aro  artificial  at^auC  utf 
thnu^lita  and  purpoaea.  Another  requiKite  to  nur  kiH>win|f  thiaga 
by  ail'  li.tl  t/w.  appearntur  fjf  the  ngn  to  the  '   '-  jlaBotmd 

bftk>  -n  ami  belie/ ,/  the  thing  aign^hd.     ^  thia  tW 

HitTu  ii<  n<il  uuiiiTKtood  <»r  iutcrpn-ti'd;  and  thurti"  *:i:T. 

to  u<s  howi'Tcr  tit  iu  ita  own  iiitturu  for  that  purpoai'  :i>irt 

art*  tbrov  wnyx  in  which  tiiv  mind  pooaea  from  tlio  appaaiaaca 
of  a  natural  ai^n  to  the  coucepliuu  and  belief  of  Umj  thing  'V*^ 
ftad — by  orvjiruU  prindjilea  of  our  eomatitutium,  by  muloOT,  and  If 
retmmin^  Our  ori^iial  peroeptiotia  ar«  nfut  in  t'  '--*  n( 
waya,  onr  ai*auired  poroeptiona  in  tlie  aeoond,  ai>  t 

diaeotOT  of  the  eonrae  of  natttne  in  the  thirtl."    1  bua  iMiid  i 
that  original  —nae  peroeption  ia  the  itdcrvnce  nf  i 
«t«1il  fmm  aenBatioii  aH  ita  ai^^n,  although  an  immediate  ta^hr- 
enoe  and  not  tlie  mult  of  custom  nor  of  reaaoning  upon  ^ 
kn'iwItKl^  or  axpemooa,     It  ia  to  be  raaiArke<l  that  th«  _ 
(if  it.i.  i>hii«iaciplier  waa  powerful  toapiaeand  tnpreavnt  tbcTi 
T  in  In  rrduoe  it  to  an  ultimate  analyiiiiii,  und  tliat« 

be  •■•uiiiidinod,  a<i<  n{^rrml*ia/  as  u/ynmnl  to  pittemlmtiomai 
tiun,  but  rather  tha  moat  imme<(iate  inference  ooneaivabla 
nppo«iiiin  lu  anything  leaa  inimetliale     He  might,  therrfbf% 
have  been  wilbo^i;  to  aooepl  Hamilton 'a  ataUmtaato  aa  am  i» 
pmvement  on  bia  own. 

Coroparinf^  thaaa  two  funna  nf  doetiina — pwaantaHniial  wmi 
iafcnntial  n«liam — with  one  aoottier,  we  find  that  lAeydeMl 
materiaUp  differ  oj  to  the  prodmitig  eauee  i^  our  oomtrpliomM  qf  m^ 
kr  aad  ita  potem.     Both  laaeh  that  our  idea  of  matlar  aa  an  car 
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tenia!  and  extenrled  Hnmetliinp:  endowed  with  certain  attrilmtes 
originates  wliolly  in  tlie  mind's  own  powt-r  of  thoiiglit,  and  in 
not  at  all  iinpresaed  upon  im  from  without  Neither  explains 
the  mystery — the  simple  ultimate  fact — of  the  origination  of 
thought 

Again,  each  doctrine  in  itx  oimi  tony  provides  for  a  Mief  in  the 
external  world.  The  inferential  realist  says,  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sensation,  by  a  necessity  of  our  mental  constitution,  we  con- 
ceive of  a  certain  external  cause,  actinjj  under  certain  conditions, 
as  necessarily  connected  with  the  sensation,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tion being  perceived  to  exist,  we  necessarily  infer  the  existence 
of  the  cause.  To  him  the  sensation  is  the  proof  or  sign  of  the 
cause,  and  he  rejects  other  evidence  as  needless.  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  not  absurd;  for  illative  evidence  is  possible  whenever 
one  thing  can  be  conceived  of  as  necessarily  connected  with  an- 
other. But  the  presentationalist  may  reply  that  the  two  kinds  of 
evidence  may,  and  often  do,  cn-exist,  and  that  to  siijipose  illative 
evidence  to  be  originative  of  thought,  as  it  would  be  in  this 
case,  is  to  suppose  what  occurs  nowhere  else  and  is  contrary  to 
analogy.  And  he  may  say  that  it  is  more  philosophical  to  re- 
gard our  first  perception  of  the  correlatives,  matter  and  sensa- 
tion, as  presentative  and  originative,  and  that  the  inference  of 
body  and  its  attributes  from  sensations  only  takes  place  afler- 
wards  and  obtains  its  coaceptious  from  the  analysis  of  presenta- 
tional knowledge. 

Furtlier,  wc  cannot  see  that  the  doctrines  in  question  differ  as  to 
that  atfuiAnte  certainty  tohitJi  each  provvJes  as  hclonijinq  to  our  percep- 
tion of  maUer  and  its  poivers.  Vviien  we  are  certam  of  the  con- 
nection of  some  consequent  with  some  anteceilent,  then  we  may 
be  as  sure  that  the  consequent  exists  as  that  the  antecedent  does; 
this  is  the  confidence  of  the  inferential  realist.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  absolute  than  the  certainty  of  imme- 
diate cognition,  which  i«  claimed  by  the  presentatiotml  realist. 

Finally,  tee  can  s'unxly  sivj  thtit  one  of  tJicse  theories  is  more 
*^nfdur(d"  than  the  other,  meaning  by  this  that  it  is  more  agi-eea- 
ble  to  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  men.  Although  our  per- 
ception of  the  parts  at  the  bodily  organism,  and  of  such  material 
agents  as  may  directly  atfect  them,  seems  immediate,  so  also  does 
our  perception  of  distant  objects,  which  is  confessedly  inferential 
— for  example,  the  sight  of  a  tree  or  of  a  house.  Indeed,  not  all 
one's  perceptions  respecting  his  own  person  are  presentative. 
NiUuriii,  therefore,  uo  less  than  hypothetical,  is  a  term  unduly 
suggestive. 

The  true  point  of  difference  between  presentational 
and  inferential  realism  is  that  the  former  makes 
the  sensation,  the  sensation  ilsdf,  the  oansion  on  which 
the  mind  perceives,  at  once  and  totjelher,  the  sen.sa- 
tiim  and  aU  the  causal  and  conditional  entities  immediately  connect^ 
toUh  it,  snch  as  matter  and  its  powers,  and  their  action,  and  ti>e 
time   and   place  of  their  operation — the   conception   of  these 
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thinf^  bein^,  of  oovrse,  included  in  their  peroeptian ;  wbenM 
infcri'ntiAl  reAlism  maim  At  K»»ati<m  tAe  cooantm  amljf  q^  lie 
^perteptiiAi  iff  the  9mKdian^<mdtkcikmiBJx»  tint  perca^^  CAeaeeOMN 
iff  Ute  eometfiioii  and  of  dm  ut/eratce  tjf  the  other  emilim. 

Of  the«e  two  th«orie«.  tn«  former,  ppcaeBtational  rraKin.  is 
the  preferable.  In  the  fint  place,  it  i*  the  nrnjier.  It  makaa 
hot  oii«  mode  of  originatire  perception,  the  prv-  -,  and  w 

ahK>  makes  all  illative  perception  purely  ratiocinat.  v 
•entatioQul  p«n:eption.  alime,  onginat«H  the  oonoe]> 
objpct«  perceived,  aud  illative  perception  makes  Mam  ui 
tioiiM  nreviuiisly  acquired  an<i  poMMwed  aad  in  iCMoe  wsj 
gest«a  or  recalled.  But  inferential  realism  makes  two 
of  orijp native  perceptiun,  the  one  preeeotatire  and  tbo  otber  tlk> 
tive,  and  ho  uIwi  two  modes  of  illative  perception,  the  orijpnatm 
aud  tlir  mti(K-J  lift  tive. 

In  tb>>  next  place,  the  adual  prr.»ntre  qfthetotd  ai  and 
out  t}it  jJ/ur  c/  a  bixitly /etUng,  which  preeenoo  is  now  ^ 
onueedt'd  aa  an  immediate  cognition, — that  ia,  the  object 
imnuHlintti  cognition— /urHt«Ae«  tfie  oidy  coiuiUion  of  the 
pennitton  of  maiirr  and  its  oprratum  which  ttetna 
BnpflwL     The  Bennation,  though  within  the  ■]>>  >y 

gitrd>v|  »•«  rMvit7>yitig  tlin  place  where  tbo  aool    • 
<>r  -in;;  it  meet  each  other — the  plaoe  of 

b<  iiid  the  wm-eao  in  nnr  Meniuttton.     If 

au,  may  not  the  apirit,  in  the  place  of  tlio  ftn^lin^,  inim< 
aud  iu  tho  MLme  one  act,  pi^rccivo  both  the  MfnKatiou,  and 
th«  aub^eet  of  the  aetisation,  and  the  extended   organiam.  likfll 
cmnao  ot  it?     M«)re«ivvr,  im  to  the  place,  thu  time-,  and  tb«  varioaal 
iiitiuiate  rcliitiiinii,  uf  the  thingM  perceived,  it  iii  aa  eaajr  tu  rpj^anl 
t1<  inmt'dintciv  known,  that  ia,  at  once  conoMVod  of  sad 

With  ihu  I 

iiifi'rri'ti  t"  t^xiKteiict!  uf  these  oofrelativ««. 

Firiuily,  the  <i(K<tnrio  ot  intiTcntial  roaliam  i»  $cmaehai  eammuiai 
teiih  e;Tri»W"' "  •  -•  "  -  ''"•  rrjfctum  o/"  which  lmven  it  n^H-"'i  .^y  "trmf 
Bippoti.      i  '  ftpirit  i«  so  related  to  aps  '  ns nwit 

pervade  Ui>'  imkiv  liatjitut  bven  uotic«*d  as  an  •  throrr. 

Ania,  it  ta  no  lunger  taught  that  the  human  in'  'Apatiw 

oiouIt  one  thought  at  onc>'  <.'ontrary,  the  mind  u  allowed 

ooDMsmbhi  oomp«fls  of  c<  We  may  rcfgvd  the 

Olltiuil  of  natter  and  its  iMiwok«.  and  ot  the  oooditiuos 
•nsteiMMi  sod  operation,  not  to  follow,  but  to  uoonp«nv  IliaHH 
sensation.     Moreover,  lb«-  equally  miatakeo  view  thai  aJkrwinaMi  i 
ftsaisw  mpunittiff  eomxieoUt.,  Uan  im  ceirifnor  tepantf^  /^.^^  ^tm 
qf  thmr  0i^ftd$,  ami  oom  be  pcrvtived  Mparaktjf,  ta  mt-r 
auphinal  flctioo.    The  faot  is,  in  original  perception  v 
not  tike  fvvling  merely,  but  the  ego  as  having  it,  i 
Rrr  '     hat  matter  aa  liav 

tt  .  K**  end  eventa  aa  < 

aud  u>u«iiiiou«d  upon  tiieai.    Our  suhseqnent  auU  i 


HH  to  4«iipp>Mf'  tht'rn  first  conceived  of  in  oooDeotm 
•n  and  itit  causra,  and  tJwf^npne 
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conceptionR  of  these  thine^s  are  eimply  the  abstractianH  of  mental 
analysis.  Such  being  tlie  case,  wo  may  reasonably  hold  that 
things  vvliich  exist  together,  and  all  of  which  equally  are  imme- 
diately related  to  the  mind,  may  all  be  perceived  iiiiniedialely 
and  in  the  same  mental  movement, 

§  56.  Ordinary  language,  in  its  primary  use,  speaka 
2ad^faJ*of"th!  only  of  material  things,  with  their  qualities  and 
<«•  uid or tii« non-  changes,  as  the  objects  of  sense-perception;  that  is, 
^re^'perc^Ted.  Only  8uch  things  are  said  to  be  seen,  heard,  touched, 
tasted,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  only  our  souls 
md  their  powers  and  operations  are  mentioned  as  the  objects  of  in- 
ternal-perception, or  consciousness.     The  reason  is  tliat  language 

^is  founded  on  an  analysis,  and  is  not  designed  or  fitted  to  express 
at  once  all  of  a  complex  of  phenomena,  bnt  only  that  portion 
which  may  be  important  to  notice.  Very  often  we  desire  to  know 
•whether  or  not  some  object  lias  been  perceived,  and  we  have  no 

need,  or  no  desire,  to  ask,  "Where  or  when  has  it  been  per- 
ceived?" Indeed,  the  perception  of  the  ohject  and  the  percep- 
tion of  its  time  and  place,  tliutigh  closely  connected  facts,  are 
distinct  iu  their  nature  and  in  their  logical  relations.  For  these 
reasojis  language  separates  the  perception  of  the  thing  from 
that  of  its  time  and  place  and  relations.     It  is  not  strictly  literal, 

jtherefore,  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  place  and  distance,  size  and 

"number  are  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  to  say,  with  others,  that 
we  are  conscious  of  time  and  succession,  of  sameness  and  differ- 
ence, and  80  forth.  On  this  account.,  and  because  such  cognitiom 
as  tiiose  of  time  and  plare,  of  quantity  and  luuufier,  and  of  aJh')atto>i, 
succession,  ami  other  relations,  accomjxinij  saisr-pereeplion  and  (xm- 
ecmusness  alike  aiui  pjrtain  to  the  objecls  of  bolh^  we  have  proposed 
a  third  cla.ss  of  presentational  coa-nitions.     And  this  (Chaii.  V.) 


^  ■we  have  named  Concomitant  Perception,  because  it  accompanies 
|the  perception  of  theeg^o  and  of  the  uon-e/jo.  For  these  and  their 
'powers  and  operations  are  never  cognized  per  sc,  or  alone,  but 
always  as  diverse  from  each  other,  as  influencing  each  other,  as 
haWiig  number  and  qnantity,  and  as  existing  and  operating  in 
time  and  space,  and  aa  otherwise  related.  Granting  the  presen- 
tational perception  of  thee7onnd  of  the«»/Ji-<';/o,  and  of  their  poten- 
cies and  actings,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  of  the  space  and  titne 
in  which  they  exist  and  that  of  their  immediate  relatirms  to  these 
things  and  to  each  other.  There  seems  t«)  be  no  dillerence  be- 
tween our  cognition  of  the  concomitant  and  our  cognition  of  the 
principal  objecta  save  only  that  we  regard  the  latter  with  a  more 
direct  and  a  more  interested  attention. 

We  have  now  exiiauatively  described  the  objects  of  presenta- 
tional  perception.  They  include  not,  merebj  psyrkiad  chawje-fi  and 
s^o'h  mafenai  changes  as  lake  jiatx  in  immediate  lumneiiirm  ivilh  tk'in, 
but  also  spirit  and  matter  with  their  pnivers  and  operalioiv*,  tcxjeDier 
with  linir,  spatv^  quantifi/,  and  relation  as  the  ohjecis  of  concomitant 
percrjition.  Thus,  we  believe,  there  ia  no  kind  of  entity  which 
18  not  immediately  perceived. 
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This  wliole  doctrine  is  more  ooroprclicmnve  t' —  • 
•entitiiiiiiil  r(?alii«in — which  relateit  c»iily  t<>  the  |  f  ai*l> 

tor, — iiinl  iherefVirc  it  may  lie  doeipimtfd  hs  tlu'  i  \  tcn^ 

prtarntalionuiwn^  wliik*  the  HpiKiBite  theury,  w  i  ■  f-'i». 

pftibeuHive  tliaii  iiit'ereiitial  realiHtn,  may  b' 

§  57.   A  pernifiojin  liereHy,  wli 
Kaauutrai.  tlic'SB  doctrinpH.  flince,  to  a  ^i'  .  ■  « 

the  rvalityof  our  pem-ptiimM,  i.iu%  .. 
It  has  l>cen  named  from  its  author — Kantiaiiiam.     In  < 
WHS  Imrn  in  1724  in  Kiinifj^sber;?  in  Ciwtvm  l'niiM»iu,  .mi 
therein  IHO-l,  eight  years  after  lieid  died  in  Gliutt^w.      li 
tht*r,  «  saddk-r,  was  of  Scotrli  di'sccnt      I)iii 
was  an  einiii«?tif  tenoher  in  the  tmiversity  < 
for  a  nmch  I"  'i<x1,  his  ideas  control 

(•(•rnuiii)'.      I'l  ■■(I  with  the  tfarhin)5  iM 

nitz,  who  placed  the  ultimate  g^ronnd  of  human 

inwiird  ('k'urneBS  of  conception,  Kunt  devi«e<l  a  ;.. 

cording  to  liim  perception  results  from  two  factora,  neiunhifi 
rrfUKm.     By  the  tirst  of  these  the  sold  c<imi«  into  c«»dI 
tbin^;  by  the  second  its  kiiowl«d^  is  g-iven  form,   with 
whir-h  it  would  not  l>o  knowledge,  but  nv 
knowlfdf^ — tliiri  renult  of  the  couibinutiou  ■ 

son.  he  calls  exi>erience.  The  torms  with  w  iucli  rt*it»on  ckHbn 
our  divenw)  feelings  not  oidy  orig-innte  witiiin,  but,  ao  (mr  ■•  «« 
can  judf^>.  represent  nothing  without;  for  they  neither  rvcfch 
cxtemni  iliinf^s  nor  luivt*  thoy  nnv  direct  conticcliou  with  iWik 
Iwt  only  with  our  seiiBibilily.  (lenoe,  space,  time,  mil««M0i, 
quantity,  power,  action,  and  even  relation,  aro  mere  idcMioflks 
mitjd.  In  his  "Trausi-endental /!'If»thetjc"  (id  M,  j»,  5^\  Kant 
sums  up  hiH  philosophy  of  perception  iis  f 
wliicli  wf  |M'n'»'ivi'  are  Jiot  wiint  wt-  tjike  tli' 

1 1! s  of  Hiii'h  intrinsic  nature  a^  they  sp]><  -%     Ifw 

liiukt;  almlnicticm  of  ounM*lvi*s  as  knowing;  ^-ij  -vco  naif 

of  the  subjective  coustituticui  of  our  •euse*  ^  .,  all  dm 

qualities,  all  tho  relations,  of  objettts  in  siwoe  au'i  whm-.  ytm,tmi 
9vmi  space  and  time  themaelvea,  disappear.  As  nhaoomciM  1^ 
innut  exist  n>ally  prr  at,  but  only  in  us.  Wliat  ma^  br  tfe* 
liamoter  of  thinj^  in  themselves  and  wholly  se|iarated  frvn  «« 
rr-ceptive  set'  remains  wli  uuown  to  tm,"    Tkm 

Kant  allows  I  '■  arrt  "thin^';  iiselvea,"  bat  dvcklM 

ikMi  our  kmiwlod^  of  what  they  are  is  wholly  illus^iry. 

In  retfard  to  thin  tamous  tbe^trv,  we  remark,  irAi 
isiwrtMaa,  tlut  tt  u  wtmrnnlmt  in  WMiH/otsi'sq  ^^e  rxitiemm*f 

-Urn  tkimtj  r«  U«rij'r  Ihnt  if,  of  a  rr./' '-^at  fa  • 

tnd  raiiiimg  mpati ^iinH  tmr  rsjterirnre.     Sintxt  tl>  \»  AtMt*- 

eat  froa  tfaa  modifioati^m  ■  ' 

bowavOT  i»de6ml».  feino  p , 

•|Mc«,  and  re' 

groiuid  to  bel 

Mid  relattuu,  of  wiiich  rcaautt  girea  oa  the  idvaa,  what  grxmad  Imot 
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I  we  to  believe  in  any  "  tiling  in  itself"  beyond  and  distin^uisliahle 
from  our  experience?  Fichte,  the  founder  of  German  idealism, 
seeing  this,  threw  away  "the  thing  in  itselt"  and  maintain»^-d 
only  the  exiBtence  of  the  e<jo  and  its  activity.  Indeed  Kantian-, 
ism  logically  led  to  the  abolition  also  of  the  ego,  as  a  substantial 
entity,  and  to  that  extreme  idealism  of  Hegel  which  left  nothing 
external  or  internal,  save  the  modification  and  development  of 
^m  thought 

B  Again,  we  renaark  that  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is 

One.«iaed.  fouiided  on  a  jxirtial  apprcfiensinn  of  truth  and  a 

pnrtial  aa-eptaitce  of  evidenv*;.  It  aBserts  truly  that 
thought  originates  within,  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  mind,  and 
that  all  real  kimwledge  begins  in  connection  with  experience. 
But  it  is  wofully  mistaken  in  not  finding  that  our  necessitndinnl 

»or  ontfAoijutd  LWiceplionM  ejcist  first  of  nil  as  elements  of  the  preitm- 
tcUional  jteritrption  of  Jcu't,  and  in  disallowing  the  validity  of  our 
priinoraiid  hiotoledge;  these  two  mistakes  being  closely  related. 
Presentative  knowledge  is  revealed  by  consciousness,  so  that  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  the  fact  of  this  kiujwledge  that  wo 
bave  for  the  fact  of  thought.  We  know  that  we  know  in  the 
same  way  that  we  know  that  we  tiiink.  Why  accept  the  latter 
tact  and  rej<>ct  the  former?  Certiiinly,  unless  there  be  good  rea- 
son to  invalidate  the  absolute  natural  confidence  of  our  cogni- 
tions, it  must  stand.  Nay,  it  will  stand,  whatever  reasons  may 
be  brought  against  it,  and  however  cogent  they  may  appear.  No 
^argument  can  convince  a  man  that  he  has  no  body,  ami  that  ho 
Hiioes  not  exist  in  space  and  during  time.  The  immciliate  knowU 
V  edge  of  present  facts  cannot  be  reasoned  away;  one  might  as 
If  easily  reason  away  the  facts  themselves.  Such  being  the  case, 
idealistfl  and  nihilists  have  cause  to  question  with  themselvea 
whether  there  be  not  something  sophistical  or  misleading  in 
their  methods  of  thought.  But  in  truth,  and  as  we  might  expect, 
critical  inquiry  shows  that  there  is  not  one  sound  reason  for 
doubting  our  primordial  perceptions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
confirmations  of  them.  Especially  it  is  true  that  they  are  all  ai>- 
wdutely  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  all  derivative  con- 
victions; that  they  exist  alike  in  all  men  and  never  deceive  any; 
and  that  inconsistency  and  falsehood  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
region  of  mistaken  inference. 

Once  more  we  observe  that  Kantianism  finds  its  chief 
^e^offcpring  of  guppg^i  j„  parioitJi  errors,  more  or  lens  plaitsUile^  from 

•  ivhtck  philosophy  has  freed  herself  in  recent  times.    The 

Cartesians  taught  tliat  intnd  is  imextended  and  can  have  no  direct 
connection  mth  innttrr;  according  to  this  doctrine  the  presentational 
perception  of  matter  and  of  its  sense-afFecting  powers  is  incon- 
ceivable. Again,  it  was  generally  assiimed  that  any  adetjuate 
idea  of  a  thing  mvst  Iw  an  image  or  imprcision  derired  from  the 

toliject  in  some  icay  and  similar  to  if;  this  doctrine  restricted  per- 
ceptiou  to  a  sense  or  knowledge  of  what  can  affect  our  sensiljil- 
ity»  excluding  such  things  as  space,  time,  and  relation,     la  the 
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next  place,  phiinsnpherK,  from  Plato  dowa,  g«vo  tho  intel 
powtT  of  imiwiiidtr^ij  formino   qntnttl  iioliotu  to   he 

comlnned  with  each  other  and  '      tt; 

(luctrine  iiiiiltirliea   Katit'H  i'>  reaa 

ia  clear  that  the  prmlucts  ul  Mu.lt  a  |m)Wi:i.  ii   there    w< 
tiiif^ht  h«.t  more  i-ii)<ilv  dotihtod  titan  \\w»v  uf  prtr««ntAtioi 
ception;  in  which  first,  as  it  in  now  taught,  ilie  idea*  of 
are  emixtdied,  and  troni   which  they  are  (rab«eqif"*'v 
ized.     Fiirtlier,  the  aHaiimption  that  tenaalion  or  ipt 

congtiiutc^  the  knnivUrhjiz  of  itAclf  while  ftlher  dtdeda  in>  u^tt  fu 
ViUns  of  Hirnmlvc^,  Ks  at  the  tiaxe  of  Kantianuifn.     So  Car  «• 
can  HOC,  the  thought  of  the  scnoation,  cqnnlly  with  that 
«ith<ir  thin^H  pen-i-ivud,  tlxui^li   ori^iuutiiig  on   tho 
the  senoation,  Rprin)2:H  directly  and  Bulely  from  tha  ■ooT* 
power  (if  cognition  (Chap.  IX.), 

It  waH  ali^o  an  rrror  U)  hold,  aa  Knnt  did,  that  ^f|1nlH(l  Ikr 
tingeul,"  the  mere  matter  of /ad.  is  prrveivni  atdy  preaaUaHtnlf,  m- 
an  ovinrtieil  ttrith  prejfiitationM,  tAV  may  nttt  aUo  pmeitte  Um  9mnt¥ 
ludinal  or  outiJogtcal  in  the  Mime  way.  Th«  natufml  inferene*  6iB 
thin  iti,  that,  isitic«  prMentation,  and  iitfer«no«  from 
aro  the  only  modeti  of  perception,  the  '      ■  ul  el 

entity  nn?  not  rvnlly  pi.rm«iv«-ii  nt  all.     '1  •  i.  with  ita 

euoe,  i-s  €'ml»(xJie<l  in  Kant's  opposition  of  "cmpincaal  ord 
copiition»<,"  an  conditionfd  on  cxprrifnce,  with  "pure  or 
comntioTUt,  which  take  jJare.  imlepemfmtJy  of  all  rxperintee 
Thu  fact  in,  as  will  be  much  mon^  fully  horeaflcr,  th«  oondiigMl 
and  thu  n<<<:eM«itudinal  are  cognized  in  the  aaRic  wmy,  oa 
•ame  evidunce,  at  tho  Mime  tinu*.  and  a»  rzintiitg  in  ini 
oombinntion.     Only   aftt^rwardH,  and   bj  meana  of 
the  ontoliigical  ia  thought  of  apart  frutn  the  vmriona 
the  contingent. 

Fittally.  it  in  not  true,  an  the  rild  doctrine  of  ^id«M"  buft 
that  our  pn'tnordial  cojnitiorui  deal  with  rri  >rfjirnlttliom*,  or  mff 
a>ta«,  of  thitujK,  ami  ntit  with  tlte  thirufa  I  The  poail 

part  of  this  error  ia  really  incon»«i«tent  i"i..  .^.•''   •'-•-  -'  -•, 
of  [VMrart»*M  and  with  that  of  Kant;  but  tho  i. 
not     Neither  tliK  "  Preordained  Harmony '*  (Chap    >  lij  ul 
C«rt«^i»»ri»,  nor  th"  "  f'nr*  R^aenn  "  of  Kant,  maktw  ••  th-  th 
it-  •     >« 

th.  ^  ■      :  ^     .  >. 

it  the  eilij^H't  ol  ro^nititin  at  alii'"     Frewei'  i»rn,  i 

other  hand,  analyzing  the  idea  of  ironiediat  i-dge 

oa  by  oiiuH'ioiianeiia,  and  teating  the  tntUi  uf  it  in  erery  poaMbh 
way,  affinn*  that  ao  far  a«  we  tndy  kn^^w,  we  kn'-  •'  "  *himg  m 
iln^lf—that  the  prroeptive  operation  nf  the  mind  v  ai 

hendM  the  thin  '     h  it  ia  ooovenant,  tJie  Uitug  i 

It  ia,  and  not  ^-  ^i 

In  0)Hicln«)(>M.  w»  m*y  add  i'  'ill  a 

able  aoarre  of  error  in  motaphy^  >>4. 

Cwtioa  of  it  baa  eoteied  into  Eogiiah  thought  ohiefl/ 
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the  writings  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  his  followers,  and  is  to 
be  felt  in  the  perusal  of  their  discussions.  For — strange  as  it 
may  appear — the  great  "Natural  Realist"  was  so  far  misled  by 
the  systematized  assumptions  and  subtleties  of  the  Kiinigsberg 
professor,  that  he  denied  the  true  validity  of  human  coguitions, 
and  taught  that  our  **  relative  knowkdcje"  is  really  '^ ahsolide  igno- 
ranoe."  In  short,  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  only  important  addi- 
tion which  he  had  made  to  the  doctrine  of  mind.  In  philosophy, 
as  in  religion,  let  us  guard  against  "cuuuingty  devised  fablea" 
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fttlTA  tikOP6  pro* 
BinaBt  thao  pr«- 

■eutattvecTidcooe. 


In  pUlosophjr  eTl- 
donoe  muit  In- 
olmle  0^  trntlu 
IMoeaaary  In  order 
to  •  ooDoIoaloiL 


§  58.  Evidence  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  inferential  than  in  connection  with 
presentati<jnal  knowledge.  Sometimes,  when  rec- 
ognizing a  fact  as  self-evident,  we  even  say  it  does  not  need  any 
evidence,  and  mean  by  this  that  it  has  no  need  of  illative  evi- 
dence. Thus  one  kind  of  evidence  has  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
other.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  questioning  of  the  mind 
seldom  rests  on  the  act  of  immediate  perception,  as  tliis  gener- 
ally produces  certainty,  but  is  often  necessarily  concerned  with 
inference.  Both  kinds  of  evidence,  however,  should  be  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophic  study. 

Again,  in  cases  of  inferential  conviction,  we  often 
characterize  that  only  as  evidence  which  is  the  final 
and  dderminiiuj  condition  of  Mii/,  mid  which,  t/wre- 
fore,  alone  i\ceds  to  be  submitted  in  order  to  produce 
mnvidiim.  Thus  we  might  say,  "The  only  evidence 
of  fire  in  that  house  is  that  smoke  issues  from  the  chimney."  In 
short,  the  word  evuience,  having  a  practical  reference,  commonly 
atauds  only  for  those  facts  or  truths  necessary  to  be  employed 
for  conviction.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  felt 
called  npon  to  submit  the  general  truth  that  smoke  necessarily 
and  in  aU  cases  comes  from  Jire,  this  also  would  be  styled  evidence. 
In  order  to  show  a  jury  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  strychnine, 
that  a  man  was  poisoned  by  this  drug,  the  evidence  would  be 
needed,  Jirst,  that  strychnine  is  a  poison,  and  secondly,  that  this 
poison  was  in  some  way  partaken  of  by  the  man.  In  the  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  inquiries  of  philosophy  we  ask  for  all  the 
conditions  ot  con%'iction;  therefore  we  must  now  include  under 
evidence  all  the  facta  or  truths  necessary  to  some  conclusion, 
whether  in  practical  Hie  they  all  need  to  be  mentioned  or  not. 
"Oroond*  of  be.  ^^hcu  we  spcak  of  the  ground  or  grounds  of  a  belief 
liirf"  uettncd.  — tiie  plural  word  indicating  either  more  proofs  than 
"" '  one,  or  the  existence  of  parts  in  one  prool^ — we  mean 

very  nearly  the  same  as  the  evideuce  productive  of  the  belief. 


land  of  a  kr* 


>t  ti  truUk  iif  |W\'fr 


r,  Roen  that,  in  cases  of  preaeat^ 

tsfclf,  an  in  immcUint     -  •   --  -  • 


The  difference  between  the  terma  seeniB  to  be  that   oirM^n^ 

confined  to  the  couditious  of  artimlixtic  Ixslief;  vf 

grotindH,  but  not  of  the  evidence,  of  a  pur 

viction.     Tile  Huppositionii  whirli  conKtilut> 

potlu^ical  Inilief,  tlnni^jjh  merely  tlioin^hts  \v 

aIII.)  exactly  com-Kpond  t<>  the  ln<-tj«  wh 

of  a  Htunlar  lU'tualiKtie  iM>n\nctitin.     Thr-  / 

OBJtion  irt  simply  the  evidence  which  m  ik'  •■  u  n^jparvnt,  or  i^ 

p-oui)d  for  our  belief  iu  it,  considered  aa  iutentioiuUJy  twei 

effect  ita  prop<:'r  end. 

We  have  already. 
i?U!!nJot*ir  t»on.  t'je  thinff  itself, 
ygtwiiy  «u  mitt.  tj,(,   |H'roentiv«   power,  \a  generally    t 

boiiiR  Holt-evident,  in  other  wc»r<i«,  m^ 
d«DOe.  Hut  it  in  to  )m«  ii()te<l  that  we  alfli)  npeak  of 
of  connoiounncNH,  nf  HouHe,  of  night,  of  hearioff,  and  ao  oa;  aai 
this  way  of  Hpt^akiug  bria^  to  view  the  real  prodttotiv*  taam 
of  conviction.  So,  likewino,  in  inference,  wo  aooiettinea  mean  bj 
evidence  Ihr  fartn  tchirk,  <ui  tn<'uy^il  hy  0-  ••■.•"',  intMhtiH  mmit  am' 
vt'ium,  and,  at  other  tiraea,  tfte  f^rojiofi'  'kt  uMek  mtfoiil^ 

('  'rhiiM  the  term  iM  applied   Uitn  uiycctiTety  mad  M^ 

Ivich  BoiiHo  implieH  the  other;  ttoiUxr  can  be  oa^ 
<1        .    ;    IX  '  In  artnaliittic  infereuoe  the  facta  UMi» 

K  I  I     i  i  from  the  propoBitiona  svltinf^  tham  fartk 

in  I.  ;  '  I  ill     '  i.'ti  of  aK  (•vadettoe.    Thia,  of  oourao,  la  Ml 

til''  •  1^  ■  111  til  ii  lilt.  ii'iH-e  which  ia  baaed  maroly  '""ii  »<tii>rM-i«ttifla. 
Ill  111!  cajw.«a.  however,  tiu^  muwl  in  Home  Reiim-  tn^ 

(Chap.  XIV. ),  and  inferH  by  reforcnoo  to  the  i*..;..,..   ,.;   ;.iiii^. 
nor  eau  the  lawn  of  infertMice  h*)  formuhited  aavi?  in 
prefMiivu  of  objec^tual  relatinna     In  short,  promiaitiotwl 
IM  cu<rh  ««nlv  l>t<eatiiiK;  of  itK  actual  or  ctippoaaule  OOt 

'       rhereforc,  if  u  ''  ; »  an  evidenoo 

.ltd  tuu  pn){Hwiti'>i<  >  i im,  t«xi,  will  rovaal  tia 

ttatuM  uf  tho  eroandi  of  hyputb«Uval  «>oiivtotion,  aa 
mmjAy  mippimn/duU. 

Tlio  relation  of  presentativo  t- 
tmSm'*mmJu!mi'  ^^^  also  of  {MV«entationnl  ••' 
•jj*  •*  *|J2»<  baa  been  icivon  in  chara> 

lion;  wli 
tim-    In  aayin^  thiit   tUiru   u   i 
iftfcrwioi^  W9  mean  that  no  wir  t>- 
vftiottgkl^  ami  mot  Uxd  ao  mM»  am»Umti$m  1/  Urtadh/  ia 
Let  one  wiitHi  a  baf fal  of  fistbetB in  a aoak,  and.  after  tatr^ 
tkan  av  rn  balance  the  acale  again  1»t  mv. 

rjniitwiil  ■  ra    We  now  know  the  douLlo  u. .  ...^:  ._ 

klliani  ^ntren  wvif^ht,  and  that  the  lead,  alao,  ia  uf  thai 

*ii;ht.     r  riHii  tUta  we  otruchule  Uiat  the  lealheni  and  lea  '  — 
iMpiul  til  each  other  in  weight     In  ceneral  terma  we  aa^ 
and  B  are  «adi  equal  to  C,  and  theruora  tbegr  are  aqnal  to  tsa 
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another."  Now  this  equality  of  A  to  B — of  the  feather  weight 
to  the  lead  weight,  n)ay  have  been  thought  of  for  the  first  time 
in  connection  with  the  inference,  and  may  differ  from  any  con- 
struction of  thought  ever  presentationally  received.  Neverthe- 
leBS,  aB  we  believe,  the  various  component  ideas — of  i'eathera, 
lead,  weight,  equality,  co-existence,  necesBity — which  constitute 
the  new  construction  of  thought,  have  been  previously  enter- 
tained and  were  originally  presentations.  Indeed,  without  this 
power  of  forming  new  constructions,  neither  imagination  nor 
reasoning  would  be  possible;  and  all  mental  action,  after  our 
first  perceptions,  would  be  restricted  to  memory  and  its  luoditi- 
cations.  Moreover,  in  calling  presentational  perception  pr'ntwr- 
dial,  we  mean,  not  that  it  furnislifs  the  force  of  thu  conviction  attend- 
ing inferejice,  hut  only  that  it  is  the  nixussanj  autwx'dvnt  ami 
Conditivn  of  inferential  conviction,  Presentational  cognition  is 
the  foundation  and  support  of  all  knowledge,  and  in  this  way 
the  beginning  of  all  certainty.  Yet  the  conviction,  consequent 
upon  illative  evidence,  like  the  new  construction  of  thought 
which  it  accompanies,  is  something  new  and  is  not  deriveii  from 
the  force  of  the  presentative  evidence.  As  a  bridge  resting  on 
iers  has  a  strength  of  its  own  nnt  derived  from  the  piers,  so  an 
nferential  conviction  while  resting  on  liicts  has  a  strength  of  its 
own  not  derived  from  tiie  facts.  This,  indeed,  is  the  sole  strength 
belonging  to  hyptthetirnl  knowledge;  which  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  a  movalde  Imclge,  not  in  actual  service,  but  ready 
to  rest  on  piers  so  soon  as  tliey  nniy  be  found  in  the  proper 
laoe.  But,  as  the  strength  of  the  bridge  when  resting  on  its 
iers  is  the  medium  through  which  the  strength  of  these  sup- 
ports is  felt,  and  completely  unites  its  action  with  theirs,  so  the 
lorc<^  of  logical  evidence  completely  unites  it.'ielt  with  that  of 
primordial  evidence  whenever  an  inference  is  fairly  founded  on 
erceived  facts. 

§  59.  We  are  now  prepared  for  a  question,  concern- 

luiUifcren^'""^  ing  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  ami  much 

diversity  of  \'iL'w;  vi/,.,  what  is  the  radical  mode  or 

w  of  thought  belonging  to  all  inference?  or,  more  specifically, 

'//«<  is  the  rjcnenr  form,  of  that  conntmctinn  of  fhovtjht  in  whirh  the 

\fnind  makes  use  of  Ukttive  evuierux?  If  tlie  nature  of  belief  and 
judgment,  and  the  <listinction  between  presentational  and  in- 
ferential perception  (Chaps.  XV.,  XVI., and  XM  11.)  bo  as  already 

Jdescribed,  then  the  form  of  inference  always  is,  "  This  exists; 
therefoi'e  that  exisla."     We  think   of  one   entity  or  complex  of 

lentitie-s  called   the  reason  or  antecedent,  as  existing;  and  of 

[another  entity  or  complex  of  entities,  called  the  conseqneut,  as 
sxisting  also;  and  of  a  iiecea,sity  attached  to  the  existence  of  the 

[antecedent  for  the  existence  of  the  consequent.     Tliis  necessity 

*B  expressed  by  therefore,  anil  other  words  of  siinihir  meaning. 

Jiich  is  the  constmctiou  of  thought  in  all  inference;  the  cunfi- 

fdence  of  belief  or  knowledge,  whit'h  takes  place  in  connection 
•with  this  form  of  thought,  follows  upoa  the  belief  exercised  in 
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connection  witli  the  conception  of  the  antecedent,  and  ittiAw 
it»elf  to  the  thought  of  the  necensity  of  co-oxi«tcnco  and  to  tkil 
of  the  consequeiit  ii8  neoesearily  c<M"xii«tent. 
.n.    .  _   ..  .K    The  law — or  fixed  mode — of  mental  action,  wkkk 

The  nuitr  of  Umi      ,  .     •      .  -  •  >        *-  '^      m 

u«.  the  mind  ol>ey8  in  constnicting  the  torrtf^uupfoni 

J.i.'!Triror^^!i  of  thought  and  accomj>anying  it  with  new  mImC 
kn«wk'<!io!''''° "'  '""*  '^''^'"  st.v't'd  tht:  ■pnnc'ifir  or  /air  *y*  mam  mai 
ctmsrqfittit.  Of  tliese  exjireweionH,  tlie  term  lam* 
Icfw  urnbigtiotiB  thtin  jrrindjtle,  to  indiaite  th«5  «4UM«iitial  and  ■•»• 
verwil  mode  of  tniMituI  action  in  nil  inference.  The  term  jir»- 
cijJe  might  nignify  a  general  tnith  known  to  the  mind  auA 
applied  l>y  it  in  it«  r<*a8<>ningt^;  hut  we  now  speak  of  a  forBof 
mental  action  in  which,  or  according  to  which, — not  froin  wUok 
— the  miixl  reuMona  The  law  of  rcjiHon  and  conaeqomt  v  IW 
univerHal  principle  of  inference  somewhat  in  the  name  "wmy  tkaA 
the  law  of  pravitution  may  l>e  wiid  to  Im  a  prinr-iplK — that  H  • 
radical  nifHie — of  the  action  of  matter.  It  10  the  fundaaestal 
law  acconling  to  which  the  power  of  ix-ftJMining  t\ct».  It  is  tnt 
that  every  principh- — or  law — of  action  may  yield  a  prineipte  itf 
knowlcdgo.  That  which,  in  itself,  ia  merely  a  biw-  of  actioib 
wheti  ap]>reheniled  l*y  the  mind,  l>ecome«i  a  general  truth  htm 
which  we  may  rea»on  vanouHly  bm  to  thu  nprrmtion  of  the  lav. 
From  tin?  law  of  gravitation  hh  nu-nt  ■  ■  tiil*^  we  cm 

n.'uiM>n   that   anv  particular  piece  of  1  gravitate:  m 

from  the  law  nf  rcawin  and  cotiHecpient  we  can   infer  ihmtm&j 

fiarticular  case  of  inference  iH  from  n  reowm  to  a  confle«]aMit-> 
rom  the  exititetKN)  of  a  determining  condition  to  that  of  Ifta 
entity  conditioned.  But  the  law  an  appreh^iif''-'  •-  •*-"  on^ 
t'<  ptiun  of  the  law — I'g  to  he  duttinijitii^hn) /mm  t/,-  Tht 

former  may  \>c  a  ground  of  deduction;  hut  not  tn.  Tb* 

law  of  reaMott  and  cotim-rpic^nt  i«  tin-   mr>de  of  the    ;  .."<»« 

in  forming  an  inference;  hut  in  itiirij  it  in  not  t'  tti  of  aqr 

infrn-nc4'' — not  even   of  onch  inferenoM  Mi  triMn  Mr 

knowledge  of  it 

Tliin  law,  as  madaUy  appreJtended, — aB  a  geBcnl  tnith  aettiaf 
forth  the  radical  nataro  of  reMoniog.— «o  Ikr  from  being^  aa  ■■» 
vrrMal  gmnnd  of  infereooe,  in  a  gronnd  of  infrrenoa  oalv  «Ab 
irr  mny  hr  miMjning  about  Teotonioff.  atul  not  trfiem  kt  antjf  op  rH» 
oftitnj  cttiout  iJhrr  thtHM,     Til  JiRCM,  oiir  ratkioinative  vw  «f 

it  only  exenif>lih»fl  tn<*  op-  1  one  or  other  of  those  aparife 

pnnnpl'-^  rom  gvaenU  tmlkn    WW 

may  rea^  />  anltcedcallo a CIHMBfaal; 

/trim  inuJx  r  /irff,  here  tt  am  aitkeedad  nmtt  m  oaa- 

MM/wn/."     In  '.:  .  .  ..ivv  of  reaaon  and  oofiwaqn^knt.  ■•  • 

general  truth,  fonnn  {Mrt — only  part — of  the  raMon  which  tk» 

t"     ■- -  ' •  *' '     or  law  anderiyioK  tJw  a^ 

I  the^emeral,  mmat  Utm§t^ 
Miii  law  itaelf  ia  onlr  a  KsdiB 
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It  is  true  that,  in  every  inference,  we  not  only 
think — but  think  mnficioutih/,  of  one  entity,  or  coin- 
ptex  of  entities,  as  existing,  and  of  another  as 
necessarily  co-existent  with  it,  and  so  deduce  the 
existence  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former.  In 
other  words,  while  inferring,  we  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly understand  what  we  are  doing.  But  we  can  give  no 
reason  why  the  one  entity  is  a  reason  und  the  other  a  consequent, 
or  why  we  should  tiius  form  an  inference.  So  that  we  do  not 
reason  from  one  thing  to  another  because  we  percaive  thera  to 
be  reaaon  and  coneequeut,  but  we  perceive  things  to  be  reason 
and  consequent  because  we  can  reason  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  short,  the  law  of  reason  and  consequent  as  a  priiunple 
of  knowkikfc — the  statement  that  "every  inference  has  an  ante- 
cedent and  a  necessary  consequent"  helps  to  test  what  professes 
to  be  an  inference,  and  to  analyze  what  is  known  to  be  such; 
but  it  never  reveals  whether  or  not  a  case  of  consequence  may 
exist,  or  what  consequent,  in  any  case,  should  follow  a  given 
antecedent.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  law  of  reason  and  conse- 
quent in  iUelf  is  the  radical  mode  of  action  experienced  in  every 
operation  of  the  reasoning  power.  The  fact— whatever  it  may 
be — which  constitutes  tlie  antecedent,  smjgests  the  fact  related 
to  it  as  consequent,  and  thereupon  we  infer,  not  from  the  lato 
of  reason  and  consequent,  but  from  a  reason  to  a  consequent,  and 
acoordiiuj  to  the  law  of  reason  and  consequent. 
btatt  irn«  R««on  ^"  f'P'^^king  of  reason  and  consequent,  it  is  to  be 
la  a  «n«oiont  or  Understood  that  eveiy  reason  is  specialiy  fitted  by 
adequate  reaaon.  itg  nature  to  be  a  reason  fur  its  cojmeqivont,  and, 
conversely,  that  every  consequent  is  similarly  fitted  to  be  a 
consequent  of  its  reason.  It  wouhl  be  absurd  to  say  that  any 
reason  may  serve  for  any  consequent.  To  suppose  this — that 
we  could  mfer  anything  from  anything — wdulii  be  to  destroy 
our  conception  of  reasoning.  Hence  the  law  of  inference  has 
n  characterized,  sometimes,  as  the  *' law  of  sufficient  reason." 
Possibly  it  might  be  better  named  the  "faw  q/'  adequate  reason" 
meaning  a  reason  fitted  by  its  nature  to  involve  tne  existence 
of  the  consequent  in  its  own  existence.  As  already  suggested, 
this  is  really  part  of  our  conception  of  a  reason ;  ft)r  every  true 
reason  is  an  adequate  one.  But  the  expression  brings  the  fact 
to  view  that  the  law  contains  two  elements;  /?rs/,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  consequent  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of 
the  antecedent,  and  secoiully,  that  this  necessiiry  connection  arises 
out  of  the  special  natures  and  natural  relations  of  antecedent 
end  consequent  Thus  the  reason,  ""James  is  the  father  of 
William,  who  is  the  father  of  John,"  has  the  consequent,  "James 
is  the  grandfather  of  .lohn."  Why?  Because  the  double  ante- 
cedent'fact  and  the  single  consequent-fact  are  of  such  a  nature, 
and  are  eo  related  by  reason  ot  their  nature,  tliat  the  former 
ciwuot  exist  without  the  latter. 
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in,  I,- „»-..«.„  Sf*  ft*'",  fnr  the  sake*  of  Rimnlii-Uv  i.f  -' 

Ttw  law  of  maaoo  '  ■•     i        i  i-   '     i-       " 

Uil      wnccqaKDl    Imve  8I><iKeil  OI  tilt'  law  ot   inl'-V  IK'^  : 

■iof«Mi}«ui^    procft-'li'd  from  utir  exiettitijL^  ium.um 

tity  necessarily  co-exiHtt'iit.     liut  it  ia  to  I  1  tlrii 

cTitinI,  no  lens  thnii  presentativo  jmlgmcnt  aii<l   )•• 

thu  tion-exiHtent  a«  woU  x\»  the  (txistent,  ami  thut  ..<.  ,„,, 

tmUj  fi'om  ihe  existent  to  the  exisfeni,  but  aho  from  tAe  esul 

till'  lum-exi/tleiU,  ami  frmn  the  tuni-rxintfiU  to  the  eseiatemi  amd 

fum-existevt.     By  tl»f  noti-exiwtont,  of  oounM*.  we  i 

once  in  a  vane  wiiere  something  nii^lit  I'  'tod  to  uiA 

In  nhort.  th<TB  are  \nit\\  \nmh\vv.  iiiul  m';r  '  •tv'nci**:  mai 

either  may  follow  from  HithiirpoHitive  or  I 

no  fuel,  ami  tjjcrcforo  no  8molci'." — "Th- 

<>refore  there  iH  diseai>t<  ami  death,"  arc  oxatnptcii  of  infeivM* 
..jm  non-<«xi»«tencc.  "The  rock  formation  w  jfr»iii»"  »"■*  ■' — • 
not  ootitnin  coal,"  in  an  inference  from  fXiBteuce  to  ii 
The  oxplanation-of  thutM.t  forms  of  inferenco  livn  in  tiio  i«oi  io»t 
tluro  may  Im-  negative,  aa  well  lut  |MiHilive.  condittnnii  of  a  B^ 
ceRHity.  ami  negative,  ua  wull  II  f  •  imtc*- 

mtv.     Sm^h  In-ing  the  caae,  a  <  .o  law  .if 

intercnoe  ahonld  refer  to  more  cai>eM  ihun  timt  m  whicli  bnHk 
antecedent  and  cojixeijuent  are  powitive.  Tlie  whole  truth  imglit 
be  expreaaed  in  the  proposition  that  altcaym  pmm^ 

from  a  (jiven  fnd,  ixMnitivr  or  rif/jativr,  i, ...,..,..  r  j'aaL,  |x 
neij(Uivr,  tutrsiuinly  nmnect4(l  triV/i  the  tjiveri  facL 

§  fi().  A  »ati«fitctory  uikI.  1   *      "^     *■*'    • 
of  inference  calla  for  thi>  il;  i 

toton*-..  Thia  pertaina  to  a  diir 

icttl  rule,  "  Affirm  Ike  ncuan,  and  >/■' 

pMtJtniurnf,  mul  ijou  doty  the  rcvKm:  im'  /umwfi 

pii'i  (f.-  ;i/7  iitTiriH  the  rtaton;  or  f/r/iy  the  i 
tJ  Thia  rule,  aa  it  Mtanda,  ap, 

!•  •-  have  positive  antoccdeuta  and 

niperly  U?  Kai<l  to  aflinn  n  negaliv. 
■[  :,  it  wonld  ho  more  correct  to  any,   -  a"*-  r«  n 

♦rt  the  eonHeiptent ;  deny  (or  noulrndiLrt)  t! 
■'idicfl  the  reu»H'" 
.'•rt  the  rea^ioii,  ,, 
!    the  runwqneiit.'       I 
J  )•',  "Tljej-e  IM  n>>  luel,  i> 
I'latnly.  it  \%v  awwrt  tliat  there  in  no /uei,  w«  m* j 
■  ointJor,  ami  if  wo  deny  •'■  •*  ''•  ■  -  ■-  --■  — -  -^ 

),  wo  way  ileny  that 
■  Nv,'  .1"     rt  tluit  three  <•  no  •«!<  . 
t'-r  there  may  be  fml 

:  M  I.    iH  I'l-  l>.  we  cannot    .  ai  tkm  w  •» 

Umm  m  Mimk«»).     In  either  cmm  tW«  oMtjr  l» 
fuel   t  !,.«•  not  prodiuw  aiBoIca     In  thia  esampla,  BBtH^ 

daot  and  0MM«4aBnt  are  both  ne^titrs ;  an  inferenoe  with  po» 
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tive  parts,  such  as  "Caius  is  a  tnan;  therefore  he  is  mortal," 
would  fiirniflli  less  complex  illustrations. 

The  pei-plexity,  however,  to  which  we  have  referred,  pertains, 
not  t<j  the  Ibrni,  out  to  the  origin  and  ground,  of  the  rule  which 
has  now  been  statecL  As  regards  the  first  half  of  the  rule,  the 
clause,  '■^assert  i/ie  reason,  and  assert  tlie  consequent"  is  simply  the 
imruediate  practical  application  of  the  law  of  reason  and  conee- 
quent.  We  also  easily  approve  the  direction,  "tfeny  t/ie  consequent, 
and  deny  the  reason,"  for  tlie  necessitating  condition  of  anything 
cannot  exist  if  the  thing  necessitated  do  not  exist.  To  suppose 
the  contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  a  contradiction,  namely,  a 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  an  entity  which  does  not  exist. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  two  clauses  which 
make  up  the  latter  iialf  of  the  rule;  for,  since  the  reason  is  the 
necessitating  antecedent  of  the  consequent,  it  may  be  asked, 
"  How  can  the  consequent  exist,  if  the  reason  do  not?"  and  also, 
"  How  can  the  reason  be  non-existent,  if  the  consequent  be  a 
facty"  Can  the  thing  conditioned  exist  while  the  conditions 
are  (or  have  been)  without  existence?  Or  can  the  conditions 
be  non-exietent,  while  tlie  thing  conditioned  may  exist?  Be- 
yond question  any  entity  and  any  condition  necessitating  its 
existence  are  so  related  that  they  must  both  exist  together  or 
must  both  together  be  non-existent;  so  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  either  determines  the  existence  or  uon-existonce  of 
the  other. 

This  is  the  difificulty.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  distinction  liettveeii  the  true  and  exact  lo(fical 
conditio}is  (or  deteniuiuinls)  of  the  existence  of  an  en- 
lily  and  those  vondi lions  under  some  euvdopmeiit,  A 
logical  condition  is  any  fact  considered  exactly  or 
precisely  so  far  lorth  as  it  necessitates  (or  determines)  the  reality 
of  another  fact,  and  no  farther.  Suck  a  condition  and  its  C07ise- 
quent  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other;  so  that  if  either  ex- 
ist, the  other  must  exist,  and,  if  either  be  non-existent,  the  other 
must  be  non-existent.  For  example,  among  plane  figures  bound- 
ed by  straight  lines,  we  may  reason  thus  as  to  a  piirallelogram, 
that,  if  any  figure  ha.s  four  sides  and  the  opposite  sides  equal  to 
each  other,  it  mu.st  W^  a  luirullelograui.  and,  conversely,  if  it  be  a 
parallelogram,  it  muHt  have  tour  sides  and  the  opposite  sides 
equal  tf)  each  other.  So,  also,  if  any  figure  does  not  have  four 
sides  and  the  opposite  sides  equal,  it  cannot  be  a  parallelograu), 
and  if  it  be  not  a  parallelogram,  it  cannot  have  four  sides,  and 
80  forth.  Or,  to  take  another  case,  if  a  plane  figure  have  four 
sides,  and  the  opposite  angles  equal  to  each  other,  it  is  a  par- 
allelogram;  and,  if  it  be  a  jiarallelogram,  it  must  have  four  sides 
and  the  opposite  angles  equal  to  each  other.  Also,  if  the  figure 
do  not  have  four  sides  and  the  opposite  angles  equal,  it  cannot  be 
a  parallelogram,  and  if  it  be  not  a  parallelograui,  it  cannot  have 
four  sides  and  the  opposite  angles  equal.  From  these  illustra- 
lious  it  IB  evident  that  the  same  fact  may  be  a  logical  condition 
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of  several  facts,  And  also  that  eevcral  fa  '         "bo  IokmmI 
tioiifl  of  the  same  nne  fact.  .   For  the  <  f  o  _ 

hii8  been  given  ns  the  cotidilion  firxt  of  ouu  cuiiHoqacnl  and  tliai 
f»f  another,  and  ciuh  of  these  cawicqucnh,  in  it»  ttirtt,  ws*  ossd  •• 
thu  logiciil  u()nditi«)n  of  the  existence  of  a  panillelo[^r»m.  Il  i 
alao  Iw  noticed,  in  this  connection,  that  there  are  cot 
which  arc  not  logiail,  but  cauHal,  or  oon«titutive,  or  ooo« 
Straight  Bides  are  a  conatitntivo  condition  of  an  o-'' 
alleh>}^rutn,  and  mo  is  the  ttiuality  of  the  opposito  »■  1 ' 

ttuml>er  of  the  sides,  four;  out  all  of  il  ''      m?  ni-coed  tl" 

comptvse  a  lofpoal  condition.     For  a  t  mi^hk  VuKf* 

Iraight  Bidea,  or  it  mi^ht  have  the  o)>|)ont:  '  qoal  to  Mc4 

'other,  or  even  botli  thi'»«e  thingw  niiijht  h-  .  ''t  the  tkgtBm 

need  not  bu  a  parallelogram,  but  uiigiit  Imi  Hoiii<;tliiiig  ■]■>,•■/* 
regular  hexagon.     A  lugioal  conditir)n  always  is  a  fikot' 
itself  neoeMNtates  or  detennines  another  fact  ^ 

Now  when  an  an/etnUmt  otnmHis  cxiiti"'--^'-  -''i  hgioat  < 
or  itf  moir  hx/utd  I'imditutuM  than  (rtie,  th:  »*  t^oramaUg  ( 

trtiUe — that  in,  either  rmeon  or  oon$equcnt  oeing  amertm  or  t 
dlrit^l,  t)u-  idht-r  Kietem  may  be  a$»er1ed  or  amtrttiiiied.  W* 
can  not  <inly  nay  (accordinj^  to  the  cowimon  rulp).  "  It  is  diij, 
aiid  tlii*ri*f<>re  the  huu  has  risen,"  and  "The  sun  hna  not  riaa, 
and  thcret(»ro  it  is  not  day,"  but  alxn,  "  It  is  not  day.  wid  tWr^> 
fore  the  suu  has  not  risen,"  and  "The  sun  hait  ri»4Mi.  and  tb«r^ 
furo  it  is  day."  Lktcauso,  in  this  case,  the  rijwn  trun  is  an  exact 
and  ins*^(>arable  aiitcM-cdiuit  of  ibiy,  and  day,  alsii,  spcakinj^  logKK 
laliy,  is  an  exact  and  inseparable  antecedent  of  the  nam  saa 
fi«'n«!rally,  howe%'er,  a  ri'aNou  is  not  composed  exduaiTelT  of  4 
logical  condition,  or  of  logical  condittonit,  bat  OMSMtt  q^  tmm  is 
cowl'imtdoit  \cith  othrr  vlcinnitn.  llenco  thoro  may  be  aa  BM^ 
reasons  or  antt'cedonts  for  a  fai't  as  thrri)  may  be  oambllialttM 
of  iugicval  conditions  with  rieutentft  that  are  not  mioh  condtttoaa 
Hence,  tmi,  though  one  or  more  rcawmfl  for  a  oonaeqn«ot  omj 
nut  «xiMt,  other  reasons  ina^,  and  logical  L-onditions  in  tlien; 

irand,  such  beii    -  *'       nne,  it  is  plain  thata<*' • — *  -  ttnl, 

lough  some  ir  anl««cndi'nt  do  not;  n.\\ 

u-existent,  wniii.*  yei  \ub.  ouo- 
MM  a  fact 

en  an  exact  and  inaepanUi 

antecedent,  the  former  hda^ 

witli  a  '  indition,  or  aggrsgate  of  coodilioa% 


it  1"  i> 


!.•  The  man  has  tnhrritrd  tb«  larv; 

1  Id*  nnteotnlent  here  ci>ntaina  man 
r>ir,  althoDgh  it  is  a  logical  cftoilittaa 
•ju<r  hii'jiiKI  have  rooeired  a  title  in  womn 
it  is  not  ne<M!«sary  that  thii  t>h<>uM  be  by  inheritaaoa.  Ik 
b«  by  pnrchasn  nV  gift  Bnt  «h<iuld  we  say.  "The  na 
taisad  a  good  litJe,  and  th<-n-forv  he  is  uwuer  f>f  tbe 
would  etnpkiy  that  exact  antecedent  which,  with  an 


Iheti'i- 

III  a  logical  041 
of  uwnetvLip  that 
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>r  non-eB8ential  envelopment^  constitutes  the  fuller  reason,  "in- 
leritance."  Commonly,  autecedeute  ure  full  imd  separable,  but 
Bometiraes  they  are  not. 

§  61.  The  tonic  now  discussed  Ha^f  affords  a  qood 
SuSuuatnued.      illustration  of  an  innejiaralm  antecedmrd.     For  we  can 
^k^emaucai  In-  jh^^tij  g^y,  »'  Whenever  there  is  (or  there  is  not)  an 
exact  and  inseparable  reason,  there  is  (or  there  is 
not)   a    thoroughly    convertible    iiit'ereuce ; "    and,    conversely, 
"  Wherever  there  is  (or  there  is  not)  a  thoroughly  convertible 
inference,  there  is  (or  there  is  not)   an  exact  and  inseparable 
^-antecedent"     Statements  similarly  convertible  occur  in   every 
^kcience,    but   most  frequently  in   mathematics,      Uelatious   of 
^^^uuitity  and  those  of  space  and  time,  are  so  different  from  those 
Hp&oausation,  that  they  can  easily  be  abstracted  from  them;  and 
tbey  are  less  involved  with,  or  superinduced  upon,  each  other 
ill  a  fixed  union.     Hence  we  not  only  perceive  mathematical 
antecedents  with  a  peculiar  distinctness,  but  we  also  more  fre- 
quently meet  amonf?  them  those  exact  antecedents  which  give 
loroughly  convertible  inferencea     In  arithmetic,  which  is  the 
sience   of  pure   quantity,    that   necessaiy   connection    of   two 
,  quivaleut  but  diSerent  or  opposite  processes,  by  which  calcula- 
tions are  often  pruwd,  is  perceived  by  snch  an  inference.     For 
imple,  we  not  only  can  siiy  that,  "Suice  11x12  =  132,  there- 
fore   132-5-12  =  11,"    but    also,    "Since    132-^12  =  11,    therefore 
11x12  =  132."     And    each    of    these    positive    inferences    may 
have  a  conesponding  negative  one;  thus,  "Since  11x12  does 
not  equal  133,  therefore  133-f-12  does  not  equal  11";  and  the 
converse.     Hence  we  prove  either  inultipliration  by  division, 
or  division  by  multiplication,  and  deal  iu  the  same  way  with 
other  processes  similarly  related. 

^Many,  though  not  all,  of  the  propositions  of  geometry  are 
horoughly  convertible,  or  may  be  made  so.  We  can  say,  "If 
the  triangle  be  right-angled,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
is  equal  to  the' square  of  tlie  hypothemific,"  and  "If  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  equal  the  square  of  the  hypotlienuse, 
the  triangle  is  right-angled."  The  cox-responding  negative  in- 
'  'jrences  are  also  true,  beginning  with,  "  If  the  triangle  l)e  not 
ight-augled,"  and  "If  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  he 
lot  equal."  So  we  can  assert  the  positive  propositions,  "Two 
squal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  the  center  of  the  circle," 
lud  "Two  chords  equally  distant  from  the  center  are  equal,"  to- 
gether with  the  negative  propositions,  "Two  unequal  churds  are 
inequally  distant  from  the  center,"  and  "Two  churtls  unequally 
distant  from  the  center  are  unequal." 

Propositions  which  at  tirst  are  not  convertible  may  be  made 

BO  by  adding  to  the  consequent  such  and  so  many  elements  as 

,inay  be  needed  to  make  it  a  consequent  of  the  antecedent  as  an 

}xact  logical  condition.     Sometimes  this  is  easily  done;  at  other 

^tirues  with  difficulty.     The  proposition,  "The  line  which  bisects 

the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  base  into  aegmeuta 
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proportional  to  the  adjacent  Biileu,"  which  is  not  thoroogMy< 
vcrtiblo,  becnmofl  »o  it  w«  wiy,  "The  line  wliirli    l>iH<vfji  tiw 
tioal  Mti^lu  (if  a  triant^le  rtnt/r/t  Uie.  tyrU-x  of  i  fnai 

in  the  fxiAf,  awl  diviu*^  tho  bnso  into  nn^u.y  ,,[^  jh-'^-^i  ^rzutl  to 
the  adjacent  sidea."  For  with  tliin  addition  vre  cnn  asY,  oa»- 
vefHoly,  '*  The  lino  which  uniten  the  vortex  of  a  trimii|^  WTtk 
a  point  in  the  \ifu^,  and  divides  the  base  into  aegmenti  trnipa 
tional,"  and  ho  forth. 

The   proixwition,  "  A  cylinder  has  a  aoliditj'  nrmal  to 
product  of  ita  bium  and  altitude,"  is  also  inoonv'  fori 

cannot  nay  that  "any  fipnre  whotw  anliehty  ia  ^hi^i-l. 
duct  uf  itti  haau  and  altitude  in  a  cyliuder."  Priatna  har*  ttei 
property,  and  other  fi|j^urua  may  Iw  au  conatmotvd  aa  to  ban 
It.  Some  ingenuity  ia  net5dfui  to  make  auch  additiooa  to  tk» 
consequent  of  thin  prop-xiitiou,  that  ita  antecedent  mar  beooa* 
cxa(*.t.  But  thin  nii^ht  Iw  done  in  aome  tnioh  a(Af*>m4>Tit  m»  U* 
folhnvinpj,  "A  cylinder  ia  a  Bolid  whose  n' 
the  revolution  of  a  rcctanj^le  around  otie  ■ 
hoa  a  solidity  equal  to  the  prcnluct  of  ita  I  .  alcstsd^' 

In  thia  wtjitrnient  antocvHUMit  and  coniiequi  i.:       i ugvphna; 

each  ia  an  exact  logical  condition  of  the  other.  Any  m*hd  m 
iMjundisI  luid  HO  nieuauriH)  aa  that  deacrilxMj  muat  b«  a  cjliadir, 
and  if  ita  contenta  were  either  ^r^ater  or  leas  than  tho  pradafli 
deaoribed,  it  would  not  Im.«  a  cylinder. 

TbmN«  «YatDi)les  exhibit  the  diffi'renoe  batareeo  enct  or  » 
•ep<-<  id  full  or  at.'paral'  («.     Tho  fiiatinctMi  il 

ooe  I  V  made  by  the  uj.  ■.\\viij»  g^wn  in  aaf«« 

to  the  qucMtion,  '*  Ih  there  any  element  in  tho  antecedent  wtab 
ia  Hot  eitber  a  logical  rondiliou  or  a  part  of  aome  each  eoai^ 
ttan?"  When  thi«  may  bo  anawurod  aflirmatiTely.  tha  aal^ 
oodent  ia  aepaiablo;  and'  when  negatively,  it  ia  inaepi 
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I  Hi.  That  noeeaaary  oo-exiitenoe  of  one  thinjt  with  aiialt* 
which  ia  the  rxtmnal  Imais  or  condiii  hm  ktm 

rafefrw*!  to  and  anaamcti  in  diaottMin  .amm  mU 

eon-  '  it  baa  ha«I  only  a  aecoiidikrv  phtoa  lu  onr  aa^i^ 

r»r"'^'«      More  light  mav  be  ihmwTi  ..n  Ttw^aa 
(nrfr  '  1  wenowroona^fDeoOMs  -.^nl 

[dtfaetly  :  u  in  thia  neceadty  wM.-h  tt»* 

ll  baai  I)  of  inferwnci!,  ia  pi  .-. -•i 

'wLf^ry  nt- •   i-iui  of  thought  i^in  bo  ttnTmigiuy  Tinn«Hi<in* 

only  through  an  ouderatandjug  of  the  objeola  wit6  wfaMi  it  M. 
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conversant:  and,  since  every  inference  is  the  thoupjht  that  some- 
thinp^  is  liecause  there  is  something  else  with  wliicli  it  is  neces- 
sarily conuecte<l,  we  ask,  "What  is  this  necessity?  And  what 
are  its  more  imporUint  relations?" 

NeceBsity  iu  general,  like  every  other  object  of  an 
Noooaaitjr  dcftned.  abstract  nature,  should  be  defined  from  an  analy- 
eis  and  compansou  of  the  varioas  modes  iu  which 
it  is  manifeBted.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  such  a  T>roce8a  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  conception  must  depend.  Merely  referring  in 
this  way  to  the  origin  of  the  definition,  we  say  that  whenever  any 
fad  is  a  /ad  and  no  power  can  make  it  not  to  (>e  a  fad,  it  w  Jteoes- 
sary;  and  tY/*  nea'SJiity  (.vn-si^ts  in.  its  being  a /ad  thus  related  to 
power.  As  a  fact  is  always  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
something,  every  necessity  pertains  either  to  the  existence  or  to 
the  non-existence  of  something,  and  is  positive  or  negative  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  fact  to  which  it  belongs.  When 
a  thing  exists,  and  no  power  can  make  it  not  to  be,  it  is  neces- 
Burily  existent;  and,  when  a  tiling  dnes  not  exist,  and  no  power 
can  make  it  to  be,  it  is  necessarily  non-existent  In  each  case 
the  necessity  lies  iu  this,  that  the  fact,  being  a  fact,  cannot  be 
made  not  to  be  a  fact. 

We  think,  and  incline  to  think,  of  things  existent 
wotod*'*'"'  ""  more  than  of  those  non-existent,  and  therefore 
think  oftener  of  positive  than  of  negative  necessi- 
ties. Hence,  it  is  a  natural  mistake  to  »ay  that  neccssitij  belongs 
onhj  to  things  exintent,  and  is  the  property  of  that  which,  being 
existent,  cannot  be  made  not  to  exist;  and,  along  with  this,  to 
dctine  irapospibility  as  the  character  of  that,  which,  being  non- 
existent, cannot  be  made  to  exist.  But  these  conceptions  are 
incorrect;  an  impospibility  is  never  a  fact,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, but  always  the  reverse  of  fact.  Aristotle  rightly  says  that 
existence  and  non-existence  (^tivai  and  ^r)  tiyai)  are  the  proper 
subjects  respecting  which  necessity  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and 
that  some  things  are  necessary  to  be  and  others  necessary  not 
to  be.  ("De  Inter."  ch.  xui.)  To  illustrate  negative  neces- 
sity, we  might  say  that  there  is  a  necessity,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  (jod,  that  He  shoulil  not  bo  partial  in  His  judgments, 
and  this  statement  should  be  distinguished  Irom  the  ()tliev,  in- 
disHoliibly  connected  with  it,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  be 
partial  iu  His  judgments. 

Positive  and  negative  necessity  differ  only  in  the 
opposite  character  of  the  facta  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  are  similar  in  their  own  nature  and  origin. 
That  the  sum  of  the  throe  angles  of  a  triangle  should  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  and  that  it  should  not  be  greater  or  lesfl,  are 
tilings  necessary  in  the  same  way.  In  each  case — the  triangle 
existing — there  is  a  fact  which  no  power  can  destroy;  and,  in 
each  case,  the  necessity  arises  from,  or  exists  in  connection  \vith, 
the  relations  of  quantity  between  angles  formed  by  straight 
lines  of  difioreut  directions  iu  the  same  plane,     Since,  there- 
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fore,  n  negative  ncccMiity  is  of  the  mtno  nAture,  nii  i 
tl«o  Willie  way,  as  a  jtoKitivo  necewjity,  we  n<f<l  onl^'  ii; 
Littc-r  in  order  to  undcrHUuxl  Lxitli;  mid  tliiit  iiing;teiM" 
iruj<«j<)ii  in  dfNimblu  ftii'  tli«  »ako  ul  Biajplicitr.  prtTvidie*! 
hear  in  mind  that  what  iH  true  of  the  nu<-<  exiateaoB,  ■■ 

ticcetMity,  i«  uImu  true  ol"  the  ueceiwity  (if  uci.  ....;. no©. 

■n.,  ori^  oc  »►  5  63-  '*''>o  ^"K'n  of  newwity— by  wUicb  w©  bma 
•Miiy.  the  priucipiil   conditiuu  of  it«  exiAtoDoo— 1«  d  rv> 

x^giaMnMieu.  latedwAt  oj /(ui  to  fad.  When  one  thin^^  cxiata  aial 
mtut  exist,  beeaiutc  fioiue  other  thing  oxif«ta,  thia  evideotijr  i*  0 
b«e«itM«  the  conseaiient  fact  ha*  a  fwciilinr  rel«tinn«hip  to  tba 
ai>tece<lciit  fact     More  apcciliciilly,  we  nm;  ■]»• 

nity  of  unv  fact  accompanies  ami  d«»[Mii<l-      _  .«s 

natural  relation  in  which  it  exiMta  to  the  ueoeiiitatm^ 
that  i»,  8unio  certain  relation  which  cimnccU  tlid  fiicte  ••  iMviag 
given  niiturea.  Htmco  it  in  that,  knowing  the  anteoedout  bOk 
we  forthwith  conceive  of,  and  belioru  in,  uie  oocMeqamit  fiM*M 
existing  in  8uch  a  connetrlion. 

Tile  varioua  relations  which  the  mind  refers  to,  and  laei^  ii 
this  way,  when  viewc<l  with  reference  to  our  n>eat«t  «m|iliijf* 
nji-iil  (it  them,  may  Iks  atyled  the  Ixjicnl  relatitm»  '  '  •'■' 

tliiii^H  iiM  exiating.     The  Mlati'tnent  that  the  ueoe»>-  1  t4  i 

oii;;inateM  /VoMi,  or  is  cnii8<?d  or  prnduce«l  by,  its  ivlaUoo  to  i^ 
other  fact,  in  not  literal.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  aiijr  that  it 
ori^inatcM  icith,  dcp«>nda  utmn,  and  aucoinimnieit,  the  reLilsdosM 
I'he  (Miuality  of  thre«)  anK''**  to  two  rigiit  aoglim  ia  s»  irlsisJ 
to  their  bein)(  the  anglea  of  the  samo  triangle,  that  the  ftiiw 
f  'SHarity  exiKtN  in  connection  with  tho  lattrr;   but  tkis 

ioe.H  not,  properly  Kneakin);,  proilmw,  ororigpnalsb  tte 
tiet.<m.tly.      In  like  manner,  tlid  neoeK"  '   there  sIhivM  Is 

lire  where  there  in  nnioke,  acoompoDi'  '  lation  of  firs  to 

ani'ike  a«  the  <>-aiiKe  of  Hmolce,  but  tliia  relation  d^K-s  not  origlMfli 
the  niiM-iuiity  (which  yet  depends  00  it)  of  th<«  1  x.iMi.-iit-«.  t.f  ll* 
fire.     Novertht'h'HH,  um  the  necemty  defienda  •" 
and  scri>ttiiNini4*N  it,  so  that  the  nrcxvimty  ia  {M-r  .  ,..ui^i<^- 

tion  with  the  rvlation,  we  tM^metimes  express  ti 
ttia  former  ariaea  from   the  latter,  ur  < 
bngua^  ueed  not  Im  conileronod,  pr 
lliaa  we  have  now  indicati'd.      In  tln' 
•sqocnt  is  ao  rvlated  to  the  antecedent  1 1> 
it  not  to  be  a  fiwst,  the  wonU  "so  that"  •}' 
panotiow  and  iw>oit<Mic>>-  liut  tin-  l1l•ot'fll^  tj 
U|Hin  c«nM>,  ' 

and  the  srqti<  I.- '    .-.   1. >■,...   ; 
A  mmilar  caution  {»«rtaina  to  i 
amm^tmiuM:  and   rvHtnjuri' ' 
^oant  ia  niA  that  vhioh  i 
wbt< '  'i<i  way  ia  aecMha.1 

III  anse  oases  which  i     ^ 

tu  our  rational  use  of  (isota  aliectaoar  Ian . 
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them,  and  tends  to  obscure  our  perception  of  them  and  their 
relations  as  they  exist  per  ae. 

icUUoDa  ^^^  have  now  further  to  say  tliat  tJie  logical  rdattuiig 
of  a  fact  not  only  do  not  jvahtce.  Us  n/avsity,  bid  are 
themnelves  induaed  in  the  same  necessity  ivith  the  fad. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  simply  the  fuct  alone,  and  because  of 
its  relatiouship,  but  it  is  the  fact  as  rdated,  or  urith  its  relations, 
that  is  necessary.  lu  an  equilateral  triangle  the  mutual  equal- 
ity of  the  angles  is  not  only  a  necessary  fact,  but  it  exists  also 
Bs  necejisarily  related  to  the  equality  of  the  sides.  The  geome- 
trical relation  of  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent  fact  cannot 
but  exist  if  the  antecedent  exist,  and  therefore  it  is  a  neces-sary 
or  logical  relation.  So,  also,  an  eflect  is  logically  related  to  its 
cause;  there  is  a  nexus  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  conse- 
quent fact  that  "A  is  part  of  C,"  is  united  to  the  antecedent  fact 
tiiat  "  A  is  a  part  of  a  part  of  C  "  by  a  necessary  relation  of  quan- 
tity; for  the  part  of  a  part  must  be  a  part  of  the  whole.  So, 
also,  the  consequent  fact  that  a  cause,  being  similar  to  another, 
will  produce  similar  effects,  is  related  necessarily  to  the  ante- 
cedent that  such  or  such  a  cause  has  produced  such  an  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  power.  In  each  case  there  is  an  opera- 
tion of  power;  and  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  power  to  act 
Bimilarly  under  similar  conditious.  The  relations  thus  existing 
between  a  consequent  and  an  antecedent  are  very  diverse,  but 
the  relation  always  exists  necessarily  if  the  antecedent  exist 
Considered  by  themselves  these  relations  may  be  called  the  neces- 
sary  rdatif/ns  of  fact;  witJi  referoice  to  their  fundamenta — that  ia, 
the  objects  between  which  they  exist — they  may  be  styled 
rclatiotui  of  comiectinn.  But  by  this  connection  we  are  to  under- 
Btand  only  that  necesstvry  co-existence,  or  correality,  of  fact  with 
fact,  which  accompanies  the  existence  of  the  relation.  While 
necessity  originates  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  relatedness  of  fact 
t^  fact,  these  necessitating  relations  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  they  may  be  those  which  belong  to  entity  in  general, 
and  which  characterize  facts  simply  as  facts;  and  this  class  of 
relations,  though  very  limited  in  number,  furnishes  the  most 
universal  laws  of  existence  and  principles  of  thought.  These 
principles  are  those  of  identity,  of  contradiction,  and  of  excluded 
middle.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  whatever  is  fact  is  i'act, 
nnd  whatever  is  not  fact  is  not  fact;  according  to  the  second, 
it  anything  be  existent,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  bo  non-ex- 
istent, and,  if  it  be  non-existent,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
existent;  according  to  the  third,  a  thing  must  either  be  existent 
or  non-existent.  Such  inferences  apply  emially  to  all  things 
and  regulate  all  thought  (§  210).  But,  should  wc  speak  of  some 
event  and  sa}',  that,  being  an  event,  it  must  tiike  place  some- 
where in  space  and  in  time,  tliis  inference  would  arise  from  the 
ry  relations  of  an  event  as  such.     We   therefore   say, 

\y,  that  logical  relations  also  belong  to  existences  as  having 
specific  natures;  and  it  is  our  apprehensiuu  of  relatiuus  of  thia 
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ihiMMi  (HititieH  wliiuli  t-.x\*,{  iti(l«HH.'iui('iitly  ul  all  caunuition:  omdcK. 
Sjuat-o,  Time,  aiiU  Gotl,  or  th«  Kii-Ht  Cause.     At  tor  we  kuuw  of  tlic 


clnsK  which  turniHlies  those  priuuipleo  of  reasoning^  npon 
8{)f<  ifio  iiitcrciicfB  rest. 

Hut  tlifSM  log-ical  relations,  wliii'h  )    '  '  «wikAV« 

iog  B]:K.'cilic  natures,  may,  again,  bo  r  two  gen- 

eral claMSes. 

For  the  consequent  faot  may  be  (Ae  < 
»«i  In  t»o  miy..     mtuu'  otfjivt  wliu'h  u  prtacfUvi  Ul  im 
^^^^'  "'  ^''  (which  ia  commonly  tb«  <'■>•»•'■»   it    miM- 

rxijttntcr  iff  some  other  vlijixl  ilm 
tcceJenl.     The  first  of  these  caHos  occurs  ■■m*    "Uu   iv^&ni  i« 

iti(loiM.'iuh'iif 

th«  Kn-Ht  Cs 
uxiHtriiee  of  these  olytjcts,  uriJ  n.-tiuct  utM>ii  tlu-ir  iint?ir»».  w^  p"». 
ccivf  that  tlmy  are  nut,  and  canuot  ue,  tin.- 
in-ative  or  anuiiiilating  power.  Thvy  rxiwt,  Im' 
made  tn  Ik%  and  canuot  be  made  not  to  be.  i'ower  can  actn 
Hpace  and  in  time,  but  not  n]>on  space  or  time:  luid  that  M^ 
stance  wfiicli  is  the  primal  reMideuce  of  potency  ant)  tlte  t>n(am 
of  all  finite  thin^  must  it4H.df  be  imcaiisvd  aitd  irtdoatmctula 
Tbas,  from  the  ]>roper  nature  or  character  of  each  of  thfaa  cM^ 
tieft,  and  nt;t  fin^m  their  relation  to  other  eutitiea,  w«  inliw  tkmr 
■elf-«>>xi>'t«<nre  nnd  their  neceHsity.  For  spai^  and  time  mtm  mU- 
f  Kit  Ik.<  made  not  to  e^  ly  lui  bcin^ipaM 

a  '  'd,  as  l>ein^  the  I'irM  This  ne< i «dtf 

of  existence  may  lie  said  to  de|>ond  iijKm  tlie  nl 

fact  uf  the  existence  ot  these  entities  to  the  fact  tit   : -,11^ 

wImI  thc^  are.  But  evidi^ntly  it  is  a  {>ecidiar  ueciMHity.  ima* 
much  aa  It  i»  not  dependent  upon  the  relation  of  ooa*  aoli^ 
to  another. 

$  64.  But  the  Deo«w>ity  of  which  we  otdiufijy 

think  is  not  that  of  w.df-exi<<l«>n<ts  and  wUek  !■► 
l^glU;     ■         looji^  to  each  of  ita  enii'  i>lr  aa  bartac  a 

wnH^.  givon  •pecttic   naturo,   r>'  that  wbicb  »• 

tooga  to  entitioa  atinply  aa  si  '   it  ia  (iaf  aT 

IHfr f wy ff^f^    f^jtimj'nt     nnii    /minima    fi>    jin    iJ^  ,_^    ZjlIR'V    tmtWwMt 

rdaied  In  mtm-  vvh««i«ver  any  mMtf 

haa  aoch  a  f>-i>iirilii<-Kn  III  iiiiiii  iKi  miiij)  B,  that  A  cannot  bal 

ao  looK  aa  B  ma^  exijtt,  A  is  mid  to  cxiat  ueoeaaarilj.    If 

threw  ctoaa  of  a  trianffk  bo  equal  to  each  other,  th«  thiw 

anglMi  alisn  mtiHt  )h>  «s|«iitrto«aoh  other:  nnd  lhi«  nrrrmmir  fc> 

tha « aocompaiiipx  r^iualitj 

of  til >  'ho  douule  in  ■■>•  a  p*ri 

of  Hb  and  B  a  jiart  ot  {.'.  the  aingle  tiuit  la  neoaaawy  tl 
tdidiitil  U>  n  nirf  .if  ('.  Such  IN  on/inonf  btgietd  tmvmmtif 
4 1  'fi   »he  necvasity  of  aelf^xilianoa,  it   ini 


TW  •• 


•»-,- 


1-at 


til'-  .'jii^iviii'  IM  (.tindiiioiM  ejtt^mal  to  the  nalara 
Mweanuy,  and  oooaaqoonUy  the  eziataooe  of  oth< 
addition  lo  the  nooeaaary  one;  wbereaa  the  neoeauty  ui  ■cU-eu*- 
aaoa  tnvolvaa  no  aooh  conditions  At  the  aaae  time,  tba  httyt 
Booeanty  arisM  firom,  or  ia  dopaadeut  apun,  the  oatan  oC  tha 
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^^self-exiatent  entity;  and  therefore  all  necessity  may  be  said 
to  be  conditioned. 

As  necessity  is  a  relatedness  of  fact  to  power,  and 
I  ^t^uuT^^^**  *^  power  exists  in  various  forms,  and  has  diverse 
^^  spheres  of  operation  more  or  less  extensive,  it  fi.illows 

^Klbat  a  fact  may  be  imxJisarif  ivith  reference  to  all  power,  or  oiih/  with 
^Bfrefererux  to  some  special  form  of  pouter.     Accordingly  wo  distiii- 
^'guisb  between  absolute  aud  relative  necessity.     That  is  absolutely 
necessary  which  no  power  whatever  can  cause  not  to  be.     It  is  ab- 
^■erdiituly  necessary  that  an  isosceles  triangle  should  have  the  angles 
^^kt  the  base  equal  to  one  another,  aud  that  aparalk-logram  should 
^Biavu  it8  opposite  sides  equal;  also  that  a  murderer,  or  a  blasphem- 
^Per,  should  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  moral  law.    No  power  could 
^  make  these  things  otherwise.     Again,  the  execution  of  any  Di- 
vine purpose  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  is  conditioned  on 
infijiite  power,  wisdom  and  skill;  and  these  cannot  be  defeated. 
jOu  the  other  hand,  a  debt  of  one  tliousand  dollars  is  a  necessary 
jurden  to  a  man  who  has  no  means  and  no  friends;  not  because 
such  a  debt  is  incapable  of  sixtisfaction,  but  because  one  of  the 
sonditions  of  the  case  is  that  the  man  is  without  tbe  means  of  pay- 
lent.     In  like  manner,  a  poor  man  must  of  necessity  stunetimus 
}go  coarsely  clad,  because  he  has  not  the  means  of  obtaining  fine 
clothing;  whereas  this  necessity  does  not  exist  as  to  the  rich 
^^man.     It  is  often  useful,  and  sometimes  indispensable,  when  the 
^■question  is  whether  something  be  necessarily  so  or  not,  to  ask 
^^tvhether  the  necessity  be  absolute  or  relative,  and,  if  relative, 
t«i  determine  what  the  power  may  be  whose  sphere  of  exercise 
is  limited  by  the  necessity.     A  fact  may  be  relatively,  yet  not 
absolutely,  necessary;  and  what  is  necessary  in  relation  to  one 
^^)ower  may  not  be  necessary  in  relation  to  another.     Moreover, 
^^«very  case  of  relative  necessity  involves  not  only  that  a  given 
^  power  cannot  alter  the  fact,  but  also  that  no  power  adeqwite  to 
alter  it  is  t-xercifini.     For  example,  the  debt  would  no  longer  be 
a  necessary  burden  to  the  poor  man  if  his  rich  neighbor  juxid 
,it  for  him.    This,  therefore,  though  often  understood  rather  than 
ressly  noted,  is  always  a  conditi<)n  of  a  ri;  la  live  necessity. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  }t)f]X>(het{- 
cat.  from,  real  neir-ssity.     Tlie  iurmer  is  not  a  kind 
of  necessity  differing  from  the  real;  it  is  an  ideal 
>bject  which  does  not  exist  at  all,   but  is  conceived  of  as  ex- 
ting  with  the  same  nature  as  if  it  were  real.     Wiien  the  an- 
icedeut  of  a  necessity  is  real,  the  necessity  is  real,  but,  if  the 
ntecedent  be  merely  imaginary,  the  necessity  is  so  too;  and,  in 
tbat  case,  with  a  reference  to  the  supposition  of  its  condition, 
it  is  cidled  hypothetical.     Tiiis   language  eigniliea  that  no  ne- 
cessity really  exists,  while  yet  the  mind  has  conceptions  corro 
iponding  to  what  the  necessity  aud  its  conditions  would  be  if 
tliey  did  exist     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that,  to  under- 
stand hypothetical  necessity,  we  have  only  to  understand  that 
which  ia  reaL 
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§  65.  Anv  fact  which,  beiofr  real. 
neoeMitrilv  related  to  it,  ana  DC 


tmmtf. 

OMaL    « 

Loclokl 


thus  related,  ia  a  logical  aii 

We  have  eeen  (Chap,  XIX.)  thai 

r>itltiT  full  utiil  Ht-ttarahie  or  exact 

tlio  lutt«r  iiiclufJirig  only  waxAk 
naoeaMaiy  conditiotiN  of  the  cor»Me<]ucnt  fact,  wlnle  tlie  immm 
oontatna  elomtynta  additional  to  tlioBc.  We  defined  a  lofjnil 
ooiiditiciii  III  bo  n  fuot  cioiiHidcrt'd  precisely  ao  far  forth  aa  it  ait 
su|)port  the  riijceHMity  of  another  fact,  and  do  (artbar ;  aad  alko««4 
how  «v«ry  untiHM^dunt  cotituinM  at  leaat  one  nich  eiMMistMB,  wkdt 
every  exact  antecedent  exrludes  everythiof^  thai  ia  not  a  aa^ 
eaaary  condition  and  in  alwava  it«elf  a  lo^oal  ooodiiaoo.  Foi 
any  auteced«?nt,  which,  in  adcfition  to  a  lofi^cal  oonditiaaw  ahaitf 
contain  only  huoIi  cli.tment«  \xn  nro  neccewuy  ocM&dstiaBa  ti  iM 
oonaequeut,  would  tlioroin  be  a  logical  oonditaoo. 

A*  thu  word  cfjruUtioii  ih  of  coiiHtant  occurrMiee  in  phJloaofkr. 
and  as  an  important  truth  ia  expressed  in  tht>  phraaa  **la|Eaal 
Oonditiott,"  it  may  bo  advisablo  for  un  to  dwelt  on  tho  OM 
of  tht'Hi)  t<'rui«.  The  term  amtiilinn,  beinjc  dcrired  frocn  Iha 
ooadio'e,  to  join,  applies  to  what  exiHt^*  in  mtioaate  cootr  ^ 
■omethine — t.  r.,  to  any  of  itn  circunititaocaa  This 
■u  far  as  the  nature  of  thu  thin^  conditioned 
b«  either  a<'cidenlal  or  n(H?eMcary.  For  ezampleg  *  ■na'W 
dition  in  lif<> — that  in,  bio  "circuimit^tncoa" — ia  aocid«Btal 
WiunM  thut  thu  man  might  exiat  under  other  rimnnataneai 
also,  tl)<5  condition  of  a  farm  of  land,  that  ia,  ila  atata  of 
is  aci-idetttal,  Ik'cathui  tint  farm  mit^ht  exiat  in  a  diffennl 
tion.  And.  in  a  contract,  the  thiu^  to  bo  done 
with  tlie  I  ';  n  of  itJi  being  done  in  a  manner 
far  aa  reg.<  wn  nature.     Uut  light  is  a 

of  vision,  giN>d  >(H»d  of  health,  a  plane  mxdtjon  of  a 
aqaare  aide  of  A  cube,  and  f-r,  nn 
only  connected,  but  nriir«hi 


•0  thuU  Ih&if  rniut  rxUt  if  it  ■.^. 
tor  wjwak  </  a  comlHiim,  sim/Jif, 
a  nttramtry  nuulitiun.      I ' ' :  *    ' '  ■ 
diliona.      For   exnmfil 
whii-h  enter  ; 
evidently,  if  t 

aa  it« 

parts  ul  «  tnangl- 

aarily  •coompanv 

osoaal  or  oor 

exinteaoa  of 

hvptithanttae  '■ 

mJL.    S.     < 

of  the  tB> 

aad  tharc  u  a  » 


fr.r  those  oooditioiia  ai»  ••• 
/AelAuMr  ooadttivd 

•a  qf  Ikis  ami 

Hiiin  Kiuds  of  •och  aaa^ 

>na  are   tboae  alMBsM 

i^oae  of  any  effrel:  tm. 

'  Hi*  i^l^menta  roaat  asK 

■Atotui  which  '<)  a  thiaj^  iloA 

tli«!>i  VufH  .1  1 -a  ar«  DaoHBiy 

lions  are  aaoh  aa  Baa»^ 

inething   witli..Mt   toasc 

For  11  It  is  a  '  ti  of  IW 

-'    '    •  ■'  -t    the    «<{iuir\>  of  Ma 

le  squarea  of  the  <■■ 


•  ich  au  eiTiMil  acnuinjiaiitMa  ita 
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'  a  Ingicnl  condiflon  differs  from  thrise  that  are  merely  caiiftal 
I        «.   i^onstitutive  or  concomitant,  in  that  any  one  of  these  may 
exist  while  yet  the  tiling  conditioned  may  in)t  exist,  some  otlior 
^^  element  being  needed  to  necesaitate   its  reality;  but  a  logical 
^m  condition  not  only  exists  necessarily,  or  is  given,  with  the  fact 
^1  it  conditiuiiB,  hut  also  necesKitates  the  fact     It  is  a  condition 
^Hbs  being  given  with  the  fart;  a  logical  condition  as  having  the 
^■iact  also   given   vvjtii  it.     The   logical  is  the  necessitating,   or 
^■determining,  condition,   and  as  such  it   might   b'i   named    the 
^Blogical  necessitant,  or  determinant,  of  that  which  it  conditions. 
^f        \n  discussions  like  the  present  it  heliooves  us  to   nf)te  the 
F       different  applications  of  the  word  mndifion,  becanae  it  is  often 
Used  in  philosophy  without  any  qualifying  adjective;   and  we 
Bhould   espeoiidfy    distinguish    logical    conditions,    on    the   one 
'       hand,  from  full  and  separable  antecedents,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  such  conditions  as  are   merely  necessary  and   not   also 
^H  necessitant.     An    instance  of  great   obscurity   of 

^■Bamuton quoted,  expression,  if  not  also  of  confusion  of  thought, 
^M  arising   from    a   neglect  of  the   distinctionH   now 

^y emphasized,  occurs  in  the  XVI  11th  Lecture  of  the  "Logic" 
^^  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  He  says:  "A  reason,  or  antecedent, 
I  means  the  coiidilion,  that  is,  the  complement,  of  all  witiioiit 
^«  ^vhich  sornetliing  else  would  not  he;  and  the  conset^uent  means 
^Bthe  conditioned,  that  is,  the  complemeut  of  all  that  is  determined 

^pto  be  by  the  existence  of  something  else The  I'easoix 

^"  is  conceived  as  that   which    conditions,   in    other  words,   that 
which  contains  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  consequent. 
A  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  he  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is, 
f  it  comprise  all  the  conditions,  that  is,  all  that  necessitates 
the   existence  of  the  consequent;  for,  if  all  the   conditions  of 
anything  arc  present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since, 
if  it  do  not  exist,  then   some   condition  of  its  existence   must 
ave  been  wanting."     In  this  passage  the  word  condition  some- 
times signifies  a  logical  condition,  though  as  such  it  is  wrongly 
Identified  with  a  reason  or  atitecedent;  and  sometimes  it  in- 
dicates conditions  that  are  causal  or  constitutive,  and  necessary, 
"  ut  not  necessit-ating.     And  these  again  are  treated  as  if  they 
^'Were  the  only  necessary  conditions,  tliat  is,  as  if  all  conditions 
ere  causal  or  constitutive;  which  adds  to  the  confusion. 
T  !•  ui  ouct  '^'^^  ^^'^^  *''**■  *^very  exact  antecedent — every  ne- 
itecedent  node  cessitant  fact  precisely  considered — is  a  necessary 
ScAtt^'oiay "con-  condition  of  its  consequent,  and  may  there/nrc  he 
diuoaa    DMCMi-  distinguished  as  a  logical  condition,  results  from  the 
fact   that   only   necessary   conditions    necessitate. 
Generally,  indeed,  one  condition  does  not  of  itself  necessitate; 
but  every  neces-sitating  fact,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  necessitating,  is 
composed  of  such  conditions.      If  there  be  any  element  in  an 
ant-ecedent  which  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  the  consequent, 
that  element  may  be  stricken  from  existence,  or  replaced  by  an- 
other, and  the  coasequent  will  remain  aa  neceesory  as  before; 
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the  neceRHity,  therefore,  depenils  on  th«  oxistenoe  of  the  coadv 
tioiis.  Tlie  reanou  of  thin  i«  that  every  ueceaaiuy  ociinlitMW  «if  • 
iiict,  even  though  not  of  \\%k'\K  ii<.t(-4>i«ait<ii)t,  in  what  we  m«j  all 
iittccMMitativv;  tliiit  itt,  it  is  uf  such  a  nature  thnt  it  majr  MljplB 
Bii|iport  the  iiec^^HNify  of  a  ooiiwipJciii.     Kv  )pl»  coodifini 

iiiiiy  iilwayti  be  fuiiiul  to  be  either  a  purt  •  <  '  atMo  <if  a  bb» 

Koqueiit.  or  n  part  of  its  vouHtiliition  or  eaaenoo,  or  a  part  af  « 
iiv<.H-«Miry  eSect.  or  of  nome  other  iuHeparab|«  oftocomitaat— 4b 
fih«)rt,  part  of  an  nnterviittiit.     Li^^ht  im  a  oouilitiun  of  riakm.  bM 

it  is  iilwi  piirtof  thut  total  cause,  which  exit>tiii){.  vi°-    -    «- 

rily  tuk*'it  phieo.     '\\w  optic  uiirve  ih  a  c^ouilitiiMi  \\ 
iht'  fVi!  cotihl  not  exmU  out  it  is  alHo  part  uf  t'  i*iiiqt».», 

whicfi  bvinj;  existent,  tht-re  x*  un  eye.     And  p«  i  is  a  «» 

ditioii  of  healthful  HJght,  for  we  cannot  hiii  wiiht^iui  poreaivac 
something;, hut  it  in  aim)  a  |>art  of  that  p(M.>uliar  ni4ttital  rmmk 
wrtiich  innt-parahly  accotnpanii'8  sight  Tnun  any  condithjO  aaj 
oombiub  with  othun  ho  iw  to  iorui  a  lo^^ical  ouiulittcin,  nt  o« 
tant ;  and  no  Decettaitant  can  be  formed  in  any  other  waj. 

These  obHervatiotiN  may  enable  ua  to  fumi  %\ 
551  SCi.****'  exact   conception    than    we   have    bithvrto 
**  I**  tainud  of  a  lo^^ical  <       '  <     n  or  AO  exaoi 

dent     Thia  wan  duti  ••  a  ugcowilati^y 

■o  far  forth  aa  it  ia  neceHititutiii^.      I'ho  trutii     '  '    ba 

}K>rft*<rtly  expreaaed  by  saying;  that  "  it  in  a  nt'ce«t>-  f«<'t  an  ftr 

ort  h  ai*  this  i»»  cornpoHtrd  of  neoi-Mmiry  c<  »ii(htion«  < ' ' 
For  an  Bnti.*<:4'4lent  may  incltidi'  more  hiu'Ii  i-ni 
needful  to  render  it  nucewiitating,  and  yut  ' 
•ay,  "  Every  qiiadrilat«rMl  ljiivin>;  equal  and  («< 
atitflea  ri^ht  auKleii  is  a  Mpiure,"  t lie  antucwdviit  av 
fi  '  1  condition,  but  it  would  con  tain  a  neoiUr- 

!•*,  f<T  it  would  l>e  enf'iitjh  to  B«y  that  •*•»••>• 
V  li'fl  nn<l  e<pnil  juarv."     Yt*ta\«t 

<  _     aniecetleut  i-  :i  and  haa  a  u* 

chanu-ter,  and  thoantuoedent  um  a  whole  '\*  an  exa.i  ' 
MonN)ver,  aince  only  lo|2pcai  conditions  ara  necv- 
explains  how  every  ant<n*tMlent  contains  auoh  ft  C' 
ailive  uiilv  '  >     r  ->.  inchidini;  logical  ronditiniui,  cnn  y»>  <Tn^ 

qoaita, 

•noe  must  havu  .i  lu^'i'  i!  •-mm. Inf.. n  ;■«  ita  anCaoMftoot. 
Stdl,  wi'  jii.tv  .>>k.  -'  JI'Ay  u  i««ry  ^anfi 
**^*'  oaayMBJ  iif  mtrtmuay  uoarfrtiaa^  mmd  Utdf  mmk  a 
emaxtlm  ?    VVhy  ia  it  a  oooaMtiaot  of  ita  ow«  om- 
k?    Or,  in  rent  lan^tugv.  Why  ia  mrvrr  kafcaarf 


Itiii,^   ^ .  tl,^  ? 


iiiii*^  te 


arqnant i 

DecwaaiUnt  ueuah... :.;...  ;>y  that  which  it  n> 

atthar  axial,  tLa  otbar  moat  cxiat,  and  if  • 

Iha  othar  mtiat  be  noo-axiatont  too?"     I 

awitkar  of  laaa  aoopa,  Tts.,  *'Why  ia  the 

oattae  of  any  aAtot ao  oowMotMi  with  ■'  - e  caa  a^ 

ways  infar  oanaa  from  aflaci  aa  well  a»  ^.  7  *    fW 

bapa  DaithOT  muaatiuo  adnita  of  any  auaarvf,  mvu  UmI  arhicfc  • 
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Bimply  an  analvBiB  of  the  tnith  prefiented  for  explanation.  In 
rep^iird  to  the  necessary  and  mutuiil  co-exietence  of  cause  and 
effect,  we  may  say  that  power  acts  only  under  conditions,  and 
that  Hitch  is  the  nalure  of  fioioer,  and  of  enlity  in  tjeneral,  that  the 
mine  results  and  the  same-  conditions  of  Hie  operation  of  jxjttvr,  are 
mutually  iw^ejwraUe.  Here,  of  course,  by  "  aame  "  we  mean  the 
precisely  similar,  and  amorif;;  the  conditions  of  the  operation  of 
power,  we  include  the  special  nature  of  any  potency  itself  All  the 
elements  of  theforegoiii^  anawerseem  included  in  our  very  concep- 
tions of  a  cause,  of  an  effect,  and  of  the  mutual  connection  between 
them.  As  to  the  more  general  truth  of  the  necessary  and  mutual 
co-existence  of  the  logical  condition  (or  necessitant  fact)  and  ita 
eonseqiient  (or  the  fact  necessitated),  we  may  siiy,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  the  iixtitatiovs,  as  well  as  the  results,  of  the  operation 
of  power,  depend  upon  conditions,  and  that  the  same  limitation 
and  the  same  conditions  of  limitation  are  inseparably  connected. 
Therefore,  the  same  limitation  of  power  so  that  it  cannot  make 
B,  fact  non-existent  (in  being  related  to  which  limitation  the  fact 
18  necessary),  and  the  same  set  of  conditinns  limiting  the  power 
(and  necessitating  the  tiact),  are  mutually  inseparable.  Here, 
again,  we  only  present  certain  elements  involved  in  the  truth 
submitted  to  our  inquiry.  The  truth  is  explained;  but  it  is  not 
acconnted  for  by  reference  to  any  princijAe  other  than  itself.  That 
the  logically  necessitating,  as  such,  is  also  the  logically  necessi- 
tated, seems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  being — a  part  of  the  very 
structure  of  existence. 

xxMricai  on-eiint-  §  ^^-  ^^  ^*®  been  frequently  stated  in  the  present 
encc  «iid  nocewu  discussion  that  logical  necessity  involves  the  co-ex- 
**"''°'  istence  or  correal ity  of  antecedent  and  consequent 

"We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  co-existemx  here  spoken  of  is  of  the 
niont  general  character  and  is  not  ctmtemiwraneous  existence.  Ante- 
cedents with  reference  to  their  consequents  are  sometimes  past, 
Bometimes  present,  and  sometimes  future;  and  the  converse  is  true 
as  to  consequents.  So,  also,  when  we  say  that  the  antecedent  or 
reason  necessitates  the  consequent,  we  do  not  mean  at  all  to  say 
that  the  antecedent  contains  the  cause  of  the  consequent  and  makes 
it  to  be,  but  only  thai  the  antecedent  contains  the  loifical  cmidition  of  the 
vonsHjuent;  in  other  words,  that,  if  the  auteceuent  exist,  the  con- 
iteqnent  also,  as  existing  in  some  necessary  relation  to  it,  cannot 
be  made  not  to  exist 

oaoMi  (xHitiHtad  ^*^'"  *'***  Hiost  fruitful  source  of  misconception  on 
^«*t  logiau  ne-  this  subject  is  tli£  confusion  of  hfftcal  with  causal  ru- 
oessity,  ichen  the  kUter  includes  more  than  the  fanner, 
and  should  be  reyardeii  as  a  prominent  and  pecidiar  species  of  it. 
In  every  necessity  there  is  a  necessitutitig  antecedent  and  a  ne- 
cessitated consequent;  and  our  use  of  language,  together  with 
a  sulijective  reference  to  the  sequence  of  thouglit,  favors  the  idea 
that  there  is  always  power  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  tlie  con- 
sequent. But  such  is  imt  the  case.  The  exercise  of  power  be- 
Joogfl  to  those  antecedents  only  by  which  something  is  literally 


osaned  to  be  or  not  to  l»e.     In  all  nfhera  then?  i 
18,  no  cxeroifte  of  power  as  i>jx'rative  dp  hh  tvlfi'.  4  rffw 

but  oTily  whnt  niny  limit  tlio  operntinii  of  ]>oW(«r.      M>e  fcd  1 
two  ijUiintitieH  are  each  ei]u»l  to  a  third,  coiitAinn  110 
making  them  equal  to  one  ntiother,  hut  it  in  a  (net   nf  mch  •  •»- 
tiirti  that  the  mutual  equality  exintD  with  it,  and  cn>ir><>t  ^^  m>^ 
not  to  exiHt,     Th«  furt  that  Paria  i*  in  Franooani 
IH  ill  Kiirope,  ia  not  the  oHicient  cause  of  i'uria  bfinu  in  r.^ni}', 
but  it  iH  a  fiivt  with  whiuh  the  other  (net  npctiaaanlv  iiin  liiii 
(!uOK)tl  ne<-e«8ity,  on  the  i^ontrary,  taken  place  n     ■ 
(Vt-r  any  l>ejjinning  or  chaiijj*'  of  fxiMtrnco  in   j 
veiitetl;  and  the  exerciBe  of  power  i«  ita  pniicipul  «.  i« 

when  fKiwer  nufliriwnt  for  Home  rexnlt  ik  ex<-rfiiH'd.  n  » 

no  fulequate  power  of  oppoaition,  the  result  iiniat    t<i||i>vr.     In- 
deed, when  HtHMtking  of  an  wvi-nt  im  neocwwry,  w«  i>'» 
commonly  thjnk  of  it  aa  avuniUy  necerwary,  i.  e.,  im  > 
emi  by  Home  aufhcient  et1i*.nenc?y,  and  not  mmfJif   ■■ 
drcunuildjur^  in  whicJt  no  ftfiu^r  run  iii'ih:  it  tnd  t<>  -      ^ ' 
thing  aa  noc:iM«H»iry  Im  aeen  to  have  them^  two  n" 
but,  eonKidcred  Himpty  as  lo^<-aliy  necessan'. 
belongs  Xt)  it.     In  this  wny,  thu  worda  ncaantg  cu<U 
have  an  ambiguity. 

The  dilTerence  Ixlween  uauaal,  and  mer<*ly  lofpcal,  n< 
may  \m  underatood  trom  thia,  that  the  former  |>«rt»iua  in 
only  aa  they  rvault  from  the  exercise  of  power,  and  ineladM 
plntedneaa  to  the  elHi-iency  pn>dur'ing  them,  but  tbo  lAltarl» 
IniigM  to  things  in  various  other  relations  bcsido  tiiat  of  aa«ft«l 
ti)  itJ4  cause,  and  excludes,  from  its  own  prop*  j  ,  ^ 

eulitirity  of  this  relationahip.      A  cause  in  its  w,  u.x-. 

lit  an  logiejiUy  n«cioMirv  lui  an  efTint  in  tta  rrUliuu  U»  ila 
yet  the  effect  iuw  no  eiticiencv  to  produce  the  rauae. 
tb«  logical  ndoeaaity  of  the  r-/frr4  iloMt  not  inclmle  the  fact 
pow«r  can«M  it  to  be,  but  tirtftJi  f»frtw>e  <y  the /act  that  power 
it  to  be.     For,  there  bating  an  adequate  cauM^  th*  aBbot 
and  thia  oannot  be  otherwiao. 

^  This  diffcrenco  betwe«n  oaiMal  end  lof^oal 
S'r^rZSf  "i^y  >*  ^^s  ground  of  the  diatioctiaB  beCi 

ftdio  cognotomdit  or  older  of  p^rnefitkiM,  mnA  At 
raHo  tmmdt,  or  order  of  exietenoe.    The  << 
the  Mnae  aa  that  of  logical  neoeanty.  in  win 

•aid  to  follow  the  But«><:ederit — this  meaning  that  ita  ei 

i«  eonncciod  with,  and  inferalde  from,  that  of  the  aDtvraii^; 
but  the  <«rd4-r  of  eziilenoe  is  that  of  cnuaal  neooMiity,  in  whicft  m 
effaol  hicrally  fullnvra  ita  eaaae.  The  one  (Rder  mtmtmtimm^^ 
fawidee  witJi  tlie  other,  but  more  frequently  it  does  noL  We 
CMUUit  too  firm!/  fix  it  in  da  tliat  logtoal  nfin— jfj — eii 

CMMkl — te  the  aeoe—ity  r  t»  in  every  act  of  reaaiaa^ 

■ad  that,  when  we  mj  that  a  cMoaequmt  exists  bvcanee  ■■  i» 
taeedeat  eziata,  we  do  not  mean  to  nv  that  it  ia  roa— I  Jy  tis 
anteoedeat,  hot  only  that  it  aeoeMCin/y  exitts  aa  ninfaif  lb  Ike 
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itecedent    Inference  depends  upon  conditions,  not  upon  causes 
-upon  causes  only  bo  far  ae  they  are  couditions. 

A  peculiar  metonymica.1  use  of  the  term  necessity 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  ie  likely  to  confuse  tlie 
quoted.  unwary.  We  sometitnes  hear  of  a  thing  taking 
^lace  hy  a  natural  necessity,  and  some  have  taught  the  doctrine 
Jlmt  all  things  originate  and  exist — not  merely  necesHarily — but 
necessity.  '\W»  language  might  express  logical  necessity,  but 
lot  in  a  strict  literality,  which  is  the  case  now  to  be  considered. 
ii.<<in)p  Butler,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Analogy,"  sliowa  that  the  word  thus  employed  signifies,  not 
necessity  as  commonly  understood,  but  a  poicer  or  agent  acting 
^^nectssarily.  He  says:  "Necessity  alone  and  of  itself  is  in  no  sort 
^Ku  account  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  how  things  came 
^Bd  b6  and  to  continue  as  they  are,  but  only  an  account  of  this 
^^fmiumiataiiux  relating  to  their  origin  and  continuavce,  that  they  could 
^not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  and  have  been."  Only  power 
can  produce  anything,  and  power  must  reside  in  some  agent: 
'  herefore,  as  Butler  says,  the  assertion  "  that  everything  is  hy 
ecessUy,  must  mean  by  an  aijeid  acting  necessarily."  Clearly, 
lecessity,  as  a  causal  agent,  can  only  be  a  power  acting  neces- 
irily — a  power  such  that  it  cannot  but  exist,  and  cannot  but 
let  so  as  to  produce  certain  retiuUs  and  no  others.  This  use  of 
language  is  a  natural  metonymy  and  cannot  easily  be  avoided; 

I  but  it  should  be  noted  and  understood.  Were  a  name  desired 
for  this  necessity,  it  might  be  termed  causative,  as  being  power 
hecessarily  causative,  and  ascontranted  with  that  causal  neces- 
jpty,  already  described,  which  depends  on  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  is  the  uecessariness  of  an  effect. 

Certain /ar«)Vfar  apiAicaticms  of  the  idea  of  necessity 
faSi^e2»bfc'th^  may  illustrate  the  radical  and  philosophical  concep- 
■d^ivminrr*^  tiou.     The  inevitable  is  called  the  necessary,  for 
^m  what  cannot  be  avoided  must  be  met;  it  is  about  to 

^pxiat,  and  no  power  of  ours  can  make  it  not  to  be.     Death  is  a 
necessity  for  us  all.     The  indispensable  is  necessary,  for  it  is  the 
tx>nditiun  without  which  some  nnportant  end  cannot  exi^t,  and, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  realization  of  the  end,  the  condition 
exists,  and  cannot  be  made  not  to  exist.     It  is  necessary  to,  or 
for,  the  end.     Food,  clothing,  shelter,  are  things  necessary  to 
all;  medicine  and  care  are  necessary  to  the  sick  for  their  recov- 
ery.    Compulsion  involves  a  necessity;  it  makes  a  certain  course 
^H>f  conduct  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  some  pain  or  loss,  and 
^Rhis  avoidance  becomes  the  logical  condition  of  that  conduct. 
^^n   general,   things  inevitable,   indispeii-sable,   or  enforced,   are 
necessary  in  relation  only  to  some   particular  being  or  set  of 
Hbeings,  and  suppose  cases  in  which  the  power  of  other  beings 
Hcloes  not  in  any  way  contiict  with  the  condition  of  the  necessity, 
but  frequently  supplies  it.     In  short,  they  present  cases  of  rela- 
ive  necessity. 
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We  have  now  diRcuimed  logitral  pecBMJty  m  tk* 
^"""^uT^  oxternal  bania  of  infcrenc*.     For,  in 

»u(«i]r  perceive  a  fact,  not  iinmedmtelj,  bnt 

]t«  necpBsary  co-exifltenoe  with  Mime  I 
The  qne«t.ion,  however,  may  now  be  asked,  WkHker  we  do 
in  the  Ji ml  fiacr,  mmji}/ jterceive  ihet'^  '  '  iritk  Mc  «i 

fact,  and  Huti,  ax  amfinmUion  i>f  tltii  f  tAe 

of  the  co-existence — that  the /act  (x>ul-  fJtrfUHMe?     Sock,** 

believt^  ii«  tht^  vauo.     Thiit  m,  the  pi  n  of  the  rotinnniftMt 

fact  does  not  depend  on  the  perception  of  itt  iieceMttir,  but  rallMr 
the  revere  i«  true.  For  the  neccKsity  originate*  from  tb«  oatan 
and  relations  of  the  fact,  and,  thorofons,  pnesappoaea  the  hti. 
Hut  »  l>clief  thus  formed,  if  in  any  way  qac«tion<*d,  ia  UMtaBtfr 
oonfinnod  hy  a  perception  of  the  neceiwity  of  the  f'lict  ma  fcl^il 
to  the  fii^ven  fnct;  nnu  much  '    '  mat  <mt§  wawa 

where  thin  nerrxaity  rxiMJt.      I  hm»  a 

powor  of  HOfffjcfltinn  wh<'r<lty,  niilt*jMUidfiilly  of  jtnjr 
tiun  of  neoefwity,  it  Reua  tliinj^s  unst'en  aa  c-oexiRtcnt  wttl^  i 
related  to,  thitl^1l  i*e<>n.     But  the  nnNcett,  whil<«  thtu  pero«fv«4, 
in  alwaya  netrHmirUy  oo-exifltent  and  related,  and  nuijr 
alao  in  thia  light.     Logiejil   relntiono  are  aiwajra  nf 
lationa.     We  infer  only  auch  tbinjja  aa  have  Mjme 
existence,  oitiif>r  almulnte  or  relative.     If  oiu*  ahonld 
neewnry  ;   '         ■<  of  fact,  he  would  ' '  <klao  tb» 

modea  of  .  The  doctrine  of  i.  .  and  of  tluBi(i 

••  Beceaaanly  related,  cannot  be  aeparatcd  trom  the  doctiia* 
of  leaaouing. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 


TBI  mrooNDrnoHKo,  the  horallt  hbcsmuuit.  Ajn> 


{  67.  Some  qneationa  related  to  the  doctrine  of  neocHilj;  jii 
not  directly  ennnf><>ted  with  that  of  inferenoe,  may  be  the  Mp"* 
of  a  aupplenoentarv  di»"'"«'"'" 

SirWm.  i  :  and  I)«»an  Manael,  in  tbeir  **  PW- 

mS  UM^tetl  loaophyot  ill'- ^  <iiM)itinni*d"  tench  tliat  man  OBalca^ 
Jjj''  ^^^^  oa/y  Irani  Kn'^ttn  in  rrl/Uiim.  In  thia  they  «rv  mat^ 
featly  correct :  everything  kno«m  moat  be  rekiy 
■t  leaat  to  onr  ongnittve  facnltiMi  aa  tneir  object ;  and  t^  mt 
take  place  only  thftN^^b  ita  \K\t\g  related  to  imr  ej  ^ 
part  of  it  or  aa  eooneoled  with  it  Mureover,  what  ta 
not  immediately,  hat  inferential ly.  mnat  be  neoMaarily 
to  aofne  klMWn  anteoedent  aa  containtfL.  *  I'^^ieal  c«i« 
an4l  ao  it  moai  be  not  only  relate<l  (t;  'i«icie<l,  and  Ma 

•oli^t  of  logical  neouaaity.     In  other  wiir<j>.  ii> 
logically  ntoMiitata  tbe  exiitence  of  oCber  thing*,  aod  aaat  ak»  J 
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itself  l)e  logically  necessitated  by  their  existence.  And  since  there 
is  iidthing  that  we  know  immediately  which  may  not  also  sorae- 
hi)\v  be  perceived  inferentially,  we  may  admit  tliat  all  jjosailjle 
ohjBCt*  of  knowledge  are  logically  conditioned.  Thus  far,  the 
philosophy  of  the  conditioned  is  reasonable.  lint  Hamilton  fnr- 
ther  teaches  that  whatever  is  related  or  conditioned  is  thereby 
limited — that  "to  conceive  a  thing  in  relalion  to,  is,  ijmu  fucto, 
to  ctiticfive  it  as  fiidte" —  and  liL-nce  that  all  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  is  impossible.  Likewise,  that  whatever  is  conditioned 
cannot  be  absoliitt;;  for  the  absijlute  is  iodependeat  <)i\  or  uncon- 
ditioned by,  all  things  else;  and  therefore  the  absolute  is  un- 
knowable: it  is  "incognizable  and  inconceivable."  In  short,  all 
that  we  can  know  of  God,  the  infinite  and  self-existent  One,  is 
that  we  know,  and  can  know,  nothing  of  Him  whatever. 
_  ,  ,  .  ,.  In  rt'Kard  to  the  first  part  of  this  reasoninG:  it  may 
Bimy  utd  do  eikt  DO  uiluxved  that  anytuuig  related  to  another  thing 
"■  cannot  be  that  other  thing,  and  must  be  finite  i/ 

nnihing  infinite  cnn  be  distiiujuished  from  otiier  entities  infinite  and 
finite.  But  this  we  deny.  Infinite  space  can  be  distniguished 
from  infinite,  duration,  and  the  infinite  power  of  Goil  from  Hia 
infinite  wi.t^lom,  and  all  these  things  from  the  finite  universe. 
Thnigs  infinite  may  co-exist  and  be  different  from  each  other 
and  from  things  finite,  without  any  loss  to  their  infinity.  Myr- 
iads of  endless  lines  might  exist  in  space;  coinitless  atoms  might 
be  conceived  of  as  having  each  an  eternal  being.  Two  infinites 
of  the  same  kind  added  together  may  even  tonstitnte  a  third 
infinite;  thus  Gnd's  past  eternity  added  to  His  future  eternity* 
makes  up  the  duration  of  His  entire  life.  Moreover,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  infinite  is  no  less  an  infinite,  because  other  things 
exist  and  are  related  to  it;  as,  for  example,  the  wisdom,  power, 
mid  greatness  of  God  are  none  the  less  because  man  exists  as  a 
limited  and  dependent  creature.  These  remarks  are  simply  the 
application  of  well-known  algebraic  principles  respectirrg  the  ad- 
dition and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  of  infinites. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whetnur,  if  all  things  infinite  and  finite 
were  added  together,  there  urniJd  not  lie:  soinctliinij  (jrrnttr  thnn  any 
of  its  ptirtji  and  sperialli/  worthy  of  (he  name  infinite?  This  may 
be.  IsevertheleRs,  should  we  aild  space,  time,  God,  and  the  uni- 
verse together,  this  total  %vould  not  be  the  infinite  of  which  we 
commonly  speak  and  think;  nor  is  there  any  necessity  that  we 
•hould  consider  God  such  a  total, — that  we  should  believe  in 
pantheism, — because  God  is  infinite.  Moreover,  such  an  infinite 
could  not  be  the  object  of  religious  homage;  no  one  could  nition- 
ally  adore  space,  time,  and  the  universe;  only  that  infinite  part 
of  the  infinite  total — that  personal  part,  wliich  we  call  God — would 
be  worthy  of  worship.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
even  sucn  an  infiidte  total  can  be  conceived  of  and  belicv«d  ifi, 
not,  indeed,  as  related  to  8<^>mething  else,  bid  as  rdated  to  Uh  own 
parts.  In  fine,  the  doctrine  that  the  infinite  is  inconceivable 
and  unknowable,  because  we  can  only  conceive  things  as  re- 
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latetl,  ehould  be  rejected,  JirA,  becaiuie  we  c«n  c<mo«ire  «a4 
kuuw  of  au  infinite  total — not  aa  related  to  other  things — but  h 
related  to  its  own  parts;  and,  aawadly,  becauae  »  thinip  may  hm 
infiuite  without  including  everytliing  olao,  and  tnt^y  bm  IjMva 
hy  itu  n;Utioij»  to  Dther  thin^.  Uw  in  thia  way  tUat  w«aa». 
umJIy  kiicivv  and  think  of  Goa,  the  intinito  pemoaal  sQbtCaaoa 
Tlie  itr^uinent  uf  Sir  Willium  dimply  tthowM  that  au  nnte«>Ni 
cuiiC4;ption  of  the*  Divine  iutinitude  dhould  l>e  ditunimed  and  i^ 
placed  by  one  tliat  will  harmunizM  with  fact  and  rvajioa. 

^^^  Tliu  wKiond  part  uf  Hamilton's  statcrtiunt- 
Su  M  ^y^  thut    God   it   uiikruiUMbU   faexxuwe    Ve    ia 

MMhMar  ■aoBB'    tioROci  (IT  obnoltltC,    Owi  AttttlMB   t0B   btOW   Umlg  (Am 

(xntdUioned^-u /aBacuMis  by  reaam  t^  on  vmkti/ma 

in.  the  tvctnl  ojxnmox.  In  <>n«  seone,  Ciud  is  not  oonditiiaB^ 
whilo  in  another  lie  ia  God  is  freo  from  the  (fimfitirm*  nf 
causal   necfHMity.     Hv  in  unproduced  and  mIA«.\  ii 

abMolut4.^1y  independent  of  all  other  bein^  and  e\  .  .  j* 

citiativo   |Miwt!r,    for   His   exist«noe   and    His   at'  1W 

thuu^lit  that  GchI  was  ever  made  to  be,  is  inoousiMU m  mt^  a^ 
<:unrt;ptiuii  that  wtt  can  rationally  form  of  Him.  But  God.  am 
less  than  any  uf  His  creatures,  m  tluf  ttthjed  qftaffieei  mmotmiif,  md 
exufg  umlrr  its  cotulUUnu,  to  far  aa  thcu  are  not,  cauimiL  lo  jiaft» 
niar  God  is  a  neo(.'Hsary  lieing,  not  only  per  «r,  aa  beiof  what  Bm 
ilk,  but  alwi  ON  thi*  Crt-^tor  of  tlio  univentv;  and,  in  the  latter  OM^ 
thu  uxiHtunce  of  the  universe  ia  the  logical  ant  uf  U»a  «^ 

istunce  of  God,  ittt  Mukur.     Moreover,  loKtcul  i.:  ~  •»>{«■• 

it  may  be  abs<>lut<*,  liaiita  even  the  power  of  God;  tWi» 

forts,  u  not  iiilinito  in  the  scutKs  that  it  is  not  tiinitfi  i>;i  nlmchtm 
neceasity.  but  only  in  the  seUHe  tImL  Hu  eun  do,  and  tUat  toa^j 
extent,  whaivvcr  in  the  nature  of  thin^  is  {KMaibid  to  be  (Isaa 
For  tin  power,  however  great,  can  accomplish  a  roathiwatical  ar 
met  il  or  moral  impossibility.     No  {Njwer  ooutd  mahf 

plan  ,;le  the  sum  of  whose  angles  should  be  gnMtar  or  iMi 

thitn  two  right  niiglvs,  or  diminish  tbo  itnmeusity  of  i|»oi;  « 
stop  the  course  of  lime,  or  destiijy  the  difference  l">iw.>«.i|  annl 
gotHl  and  moral  evil     To  say  that  God  is  thus  -  to  ite 

conditions  of  logical  necessity,  and  that  His  pi  —  t^bj 

them,  doi»  not  coiidict  with  the  dovtriuo  of  I  :r  aad 

absolataoBM,  but  onlv  shows  how  reason  re<]uirv«  Uicte  UoctriMa 
to  bt  attdaratood.  flu  in  infinite'  ntnl  itlwftlnte  in  that  way  9mA 
in  those  reapeota,  of  wbi  '.a  mty 

mutv  than  tliis  is  to  ap^M  eoi^ 

Crisos  all  things  and  yet  baa  no                  Im  lU  p  i  e^M 

without  parU;  and  an  absolute   ..  u  iodep :  uf  tha 

nacessary  imtur«>  of  entity — or,  wtiat  is  Uie  Mrao  thin|p  an  w^ 
rundiuoned  whirh  is  fro«  from  logical  uacuwity— are  It' 
which  never  existed,  and  never  oaa  exiaL     And  oeUef  ia 
obj<  t  an  set  uf  cMoaiataiit  int'  "         <  ;  it  b  tba  ^ 

of  t  :  philiiwiphic  jugKlerv  tti  >hB  perfunu«c%  ■• 

leas  lliAu  the  spectators,  ant  Moeived. 
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Kitiinl  uid  monl 
neotswltf  aro  (pe- 
des of  cuual  ii»- 
ooMitr. 


§  68.  A  distinction,  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity, wliich  ethical  writers  make,  has  occupied  a 
f)romiuent  place  in  the  discussinns  of  niodtrii  phi- 
usophy;  for  which  reason,  and  because  of  its  own 
importance,  it  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  would  be 
■well  informed.  No  one,  so  fur  as  we  are  aware,  controverts  the 
doctrine  that  the  volitions  and  volnntary  conduct  of  moral  be- 
ings are  subject  to  various  modes  of  logical,  as  distinguished 
from  causal,  necessity.  For  example,  they  can  often,  as  causes, 
be  inferred  as  necessarily  existing,  or  as  having  existed,  in  cases 
■where  their  effects  are  seen.  Again,  past  actions  with  reference 
to  their  past  existence,  and  present  with  reference  to  their  pres- 
ent existence,  are  necessary;  for  no  power  can  make  the  one  not 
to  have  been  or  the  other  not  now  to  be.  So  also  actions  cer- 
tiiiidy  future — really  about  to  exist — 4ire  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  their  future  existence.  In  other  words,  as  certainly 
future,  they  have  a  logical  necessity;  for,  as  that  which  is  exist- 
ent cannot  at  the  same  time  be  non-existent,  but  must  exist,  that 
also  -which  is  about  to  exist,  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  about 
not  to  exist,  but  must  be  about  to  be.  But  this  necessity  that  a 
thing  should  exist  because  it  exists — that  whatever  is  must  be — 
is  merely  logical,  and  is  clearly  different  from  causa!  necessity, 
according  to  wliich  a  thing  must  exist  because  it  has  been,  or  is 
about  to  oe,  mmle  to  exis-t.  Aristotle  distinguishes  these  necessi- 
ties in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  book  "  De  luterpretatione."  He 
says,  "The  existent,  of  necessity,  is  when  it  is,  and  the  non-ex- 
istent is  not  when  it  is  not.  But  the  existent  does  not  always 
necessarily  exist,  and  the  non-existent  is  not  always  necessarily 
non-existent.  For  it  is  not  the  same  thing  that  every  existence 
should  exist  from  necessity,  when  it  is,  and  that  it  should  simply 
exist  from  necessity."  Thus  Aristotle  distinguishes  two  modes 
of  necessity,  the  latter  only  being  causal. 

Now  the  distinctiou  which  we  began  to  mention,  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity,  is  primarily  related,  not  to  the  ne- 
cessity which  we  have  illustrated,  and  wiiioh  is  merely  logical, 
Itut  to  that  which  is  causal.  It  is  the  assertion  of  a  difference 
between  two  modes  of  causal  necessity,  so  far  as  this  necessity 
may  be  considered  to  affect  the  actions  and  lives  of  moral  beings. 
For,  while  all  causal  necessity  is  conditioned  upon  ami  arises 
from  the  exercise  of  power  or  efficiency,  natural  necessity  arises 
from  the  action  of  physical,  and  moral  necessity  from  that  of 
psychiwil,  powers.  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  since  the  distinc- 
tion views  necessity  simply  m  its  relation  to  voluntary  life  and 
agency,  moral  neces.sity  is  that  which  arises  from  the.  miion  of  psy- 
chical nncers  so  far  iw  this  results  in  volitions  and  valunfarif  actioiis, 
and  tniicJi  attaches  itself,  primarihf  and  projx^rlif,  to  onr  inylitiona,  and 
through  them  to  ouramduct;  while  natural  necessity  pertains  to  such 
events  as  result  from  any  other  exercise  of  potver,  whither  spiritual 
or  material.  Instead,  therefore,  of  natural  and  moral,  they  might 
appropriately  be  called  volitional,  and  non-volilional,  necessity. 
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The  diirtinction  !)etwepn  the«e   npcrasttiaa 
gj;;;:jj;r^S.    <ortli   by   Prc«.   Kilwards  nt   lb©  liCKinning 

fiimouA  "Inriiiiry"  coiiceruiu>i^  tbu  ireedmn  of  ilN 
will  (pnrt  i.  sect.  iv.).  ilaring  inentioued  M^rend  MsoaBs  m 
which  the  exproasian  "tnoral  neceiwltT"  id  luwd,  be 
"Somi>titiK-H  it  nieanH  thnt  neceouity  vA  oonuecticm  sod 
qtiLMtce  wliich  urixe!*  tVotn  «tiich  moral  caaae*  aa  the  Btrengtk  td 
iiiclinutioti  or  inolivcH,  mid  the  connw^tion  which  tbor*  ia.  a 
many  oisch,  hi«tweeti  thutn  niid  Much  cortain  roliHonii  and  actifaft 
And  it  is  in  tliin  aenne  tliat  I  uhc  the  phram  ^morrd  mnmmlf'  m 
the  fullowinj^  diHcoiirgc.  By  'naturtd  ntramily*  tu*  atttiti^  !«f 
men,  I  racati  such  necessity  as  men  aro  under  iuro< 
of  nntnrul  cauaea,  aa  diHtiti{]rt]iKhe<l  t'n»m  what  are  i  v. .,.-,.  u.^*. 
causca,  nuch  aa  the  hnbita  and  diHpoaitinna  nf  the  b««rt,  aaJ 
moral  m(itiv«!B  and  induri'mcntK.  Thua  men.  plaetwl  in 
circiiniHtuncea,  are  thf  anhjiTtM  of  certain  »M?naatini»s  by  DC 
they  f»*t«|  pain  when  thctr  iHjdiva  nr«  wotnul«l;  ther 
objecta  preaentt'd  before  them  in  a  clear  lijfht,  whrn  thnr  fji^ 
arc  opened;  an  they  naaent  to  the  truth  of  ct*rtuiti   {impaaiciiat 

M  floun  aa  the   tenna  are  underatocHi; i*>-    l>v  »  natunil 

nec«««ity,  mtMi'a  bodies  move  dnwnwnnl  when 
anpport  them."     (The  expreMiion  "/i»/  r-- 
oinj;  extract,  muat,  of  conrai%  mean  "/>v  ' 
Prea.  Ivlwurda  remarka  that  moral  ni .  (  --•     i- 
the  iieeeaaity  of  whieh  we  ordinarily  think    ui  I   ^j. 
ie<;eanHry  commonly  Higniiiea  that  to  which  uur  diisi^ 
Ind  efforta  may  l>e  oppo»<»d,  bnt  which  auch  oppf 
prevent  or  avoid;  in  other  wonla,  by  necwitj  tw 
iioccwity.     But  moral  neceaaity  charaetcHiMii    •   . 
determination  aa  IxMnr  the  retndt  of  the  antion  of 

tive  nature,  ao  far  aa  tnia  may  act  in  any  rn- ' 

action  and  the  vcdition  reaniting  fr<>m  itrti; 

tAoai.     At  the  aamo  time  f'rea  Edwarda  anyu,   "  j- 

HM^  hr  an  ahmilutr  as  natural  nnr«irilif'';  that  ia,  v 

he  aa  perfectly  connected  with  mora)  eana**  aa  n  • 

am  with  nittnntl  cauaea;  and,  anppoaing  thia  to  l«  '. 

evident  that  moral  neccaaity  ia  aa  truly  a  m^cr* 

truly  a  cauaal  neccamly— ♦*  natural.     In  eaeh  itaar,  ali_ 

tk  oaiual  potenoT  aa  the  logical  condition  uf  an  effrrt,  ar. 

poteocT  acting,*  the  effect  muat  take  plarc.     lu  each  cji 

nv(>r.  the  neceaaity  exiata  in  relation  to  the  powera  of  t 

but  in  a  different  war:  in  natural  neceanty  the  agwil  aai>»« 

make  tiie  ni>o*HMary  thing  to  L>o  ntherwiae  than  H  is  or  linfea^ 

tit  \te,  hecAn*-  )|  hia  piv-  v  Im*  oppoaed  Id  H,  thv 

unp<Niitino  ii  nt  or  in<  i.  but  lu  moral  neei^^ 

tlie  ai^eut  i»nnot  make  the  thmg  to  b«<  oiherwiaw,  beoMaa  h* 

jvtWiT*    Iw'iit  r  ull  t^innne^d  in  the  prtMlo>'t>"i>    itin!    iM'rvir>^   uF  tW 

>  IT  anmn  timrs  l»e  < 

liii-^--  illlll^^      iK-iti|F«  oQt*  aiTivea  at  a  i»''*'ii'itn»ii  iri    vntiu^^  •■ 

deienninatu>n  there  may  bo  a  conflict  between  Tarii 
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ties;  CRpecially  the  tendencies  of  appetite  or  propension  or  affec- 
tion may  be  opposeil  by  those  winch  are  rational  ami  moral. 
Nay,  this  opposition  may  continne  and  accompany  the  volition. 
But,  when  one  side  prevails,  the  opposition  of  the  other  is  of 
tieceBsity  ineffectual;  and  the  volition,  as  the  resultant  of  the 
joint  action  of  all  our  motivities,  caiuiot  be  opposed  by  this  joint 
action,  or  by  man's  motive  nature  as  a  whole,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  man  himselt  as  a  voluntary  agetit.  The  drunk- 
ard, so  long  as  a  love  for  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  is  his  ruling 
passion,  cannot,  as  a  vohintjiry  agent — that  is,  in  the  actual  ana 
total  exercise  of  his  nature  as  a  voluntary  agent — oppose  the 
volitions  induced  by  this  passion,  but  carries  them  out  in  prac- 
tice; at  the  same  time  his  rational  and  moral  motivities  may 
make  a  partial  and  ineffectual  opposition.  This,  tI>ough  an 
extreme  case,  fairly  illustrates  the  universal  rule  of  spiritual  life, 
namely,  that  we  cannot,  in  any  case,  but  follow  the  lieciHion  and 
determination  of  our  motive  nature  as  a  whole.  This  impossi- 
bility is  an  absolute  one;  even  God  is  subject  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
inability  to  do  what  one  might  do  if  he  hud  suflicient  power;  it 
ia  the  impossibility  of  a  motive  nature  as  a  whole  acting  in 
opposite  dnections  at  once. 

This  absolute  impossibility  Pres.  Edwards  calls  moral  tvalnUfi/, 
but  it  should  be  distinguished  carefully  from  that  moral  or  spir- 
itual inability  which  is  a  iixint  o/pntoer  in  dmnije  or  vnMlify — not 
a  'present  vulitian — hut  Okie's  clmraclir  and  future  life;  ami  ichich 
may,  or  may  not,  he  ahtolnk.  "  For,"  says  Edwards,  "  though  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  true,  sincere  desires  and  en- 
deavors against  a  present  volition  or  choice,  yet  there  may  be 
against  volitions  of  that  kind  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  A 
person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  future  exercises  of 
a  certain  inclination;  and,  in  order  to  do  it,  may  wish  the  habit 
to  be  removed;  but  his  desires  and  eflForts  may  be  ineflectual " 
("  Inquiry,"  partiii.  section  iv.).  (^"learly  a  voluntary  agent  may 
experience  an  inability  in  his  ineffectual  resolves  and  efforts  to 
reform  himself  and  his  life;  but  this  is  not  that  "inability" 
which  Pres.  Edwards  describes  as  invariably  accompanying 
moral  necessity,  and  which  is  really  an  absolute  impossibility  of 
makinif  any  opposifion  at  all. 

.,„ .  ^   .  buch  is  the  Necessitarian  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 

Bold,  nugumid,  the  great  Necessitarian  divine.  It  is  rejected  by 
Baniatoa.  raHny  who  believe  it  inconsistent  with  that  liberty 

which  is  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  wlio,  as  the  defenders 
of  this  liberty,  style  themselves  Libertarians.  Both  classea  of 
thinkers  agree,  for  the  most  part,  on  several  points.  Both  hold 
that  fixed  powers  and  abiding  tendencies  exist  in  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  the  material  world;  and  that  a  spirit  may  have  a 
settled  intellectual  and  m(>tive  character  suliject  to  variation 
oidy  according  to  permanent  laws  affecting  its  growth  and 
development.  Both  teach  that  causes  produce  effects  in  the 
Bpiiitual  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  and  this  according  to 


a  radical  law ;  that  not  only  changes  result  from  the  exen:^a«  m 
power,  but  uIko  that  similar  cutiual  conditiona  are  followed  ^ 
Kimilar  utiects.  Both  believe  tliiit  causal  ueoeMtty,  Acoordniglii 
both  its  mode* — namely  that  no  change  is  witboak 
ditions,  and  that  the  same  eifects  and  the  Kame  c&iuw«*mr» 
rably  connected — reigns,  and  that  absolutely,  in  the  malciai 
world,  and,  to  a  gjoat  extent,  in  the  spiritual.  Bnt,  wb«n  ev] 
reach  the  region  of  voluntary  life,  Libertarians  admit  anij  m* 
qualilitkl  necessity — if  they  admit  any  necessity  at  all, — Mid  my 
that,  while  thoughts  ana  pereeptiona,  desires  and  motivkiMl 
generally  exert  an  influence,  and  sometimes  a  great  intta 
on  volition,  yet  the  soul,  in  addition  to  its  motivitlea» 
pouxT  i^  ftri/<{ctermiiutiion,  xchi/'h  ada  intlcpcndrnthj  n^  iAm 
qfendt  ami modvxtiai,  ami  wliich  tniiti  dctermin-  Jilitmt 

out  brimj  \Mf  in  any  icay  Hclcrminm.     Thus  \  i«  mada  a 

exception  to  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  otlect ;  fur,  thoMh 
the  {K>wur  id  self-determination  may  not  act  saw  under  omw- 
tions,  yet,  so  far  as  it  acts  in  any  given  way,  ita  action  ta  ae4s 
tcnniufd  by  any  condition;  there  is  no  assignable  giouad  or 
reason  why  it  acts  in  the  ooe  wajr  rather  than  in  another;  aad, 
having  oncre  acted  in  one  way,  it  may,  on  a  praoiaeljr  aamhr 
occasion,  and  under  precisely  similar  influenoea,  act  in  the  ap> 
poMte  way.  Thus  LiiMirtariunfl  claim  an  exoeptioD  to  the  lae 
that  the  same  power  under  the  same  coadiUona  acta  in  tks 
Muoe  way. 

The  preponderance  of  philosophical  opinion,  from  Ariatotl*  la 
IlamilUin,  lias  been  on  the  side  of  this  doctrine;  thou^^  uaay 
eminent  IhiitkerH  have  been  Neceontariana.  'Hiat  we  hav«  ti^ly 
preaeoted  the  Libertarian  view  may  be  wen  from  one  or  tee 
quotations.  Kt- id,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  fom'th  eaaajoa  tka 
'* Active  Powers,"  says,  "When  it  is  proved  that  throogh  all 
liaturt!  \\m  same  oooMqumccs  invariably  result  from  the  ^ 
circumstaucea,  the  doctrine  of  lilierty  must  be  giroo  np.  _ 
this  eentence  the  word  circutruittinct  is  evidcnily  used  in  tLs 
•onse  of  condition.  To  the  same  effect  is  a  ntite  of  PtuC  Fita- 
getmld  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Analogy"  ({wrt  I  chapL  vil  **Th« 
aoctnne  of  oeoeaaity  takes  this  expression,  that  moral  aela  af 
tite  will  are  determined  by  their  motives — meaning  hj  moInv 
all  that  is  the  resalt  of  temper,  organization,  edaoatmB,  and 
ward  ciruumstancea— «a  certainly  as  physical  coOMqaeoOM 
bv  their  antecedents."  Iluinillon — alM)  a  pronoant«d  Libert^ 
nan— erritm  thus  in  his  "  I'hilosophy  of  the  Cuoditiiioed,"  ohap  a« 
''Some  of  thoee  who  make  the  doctrine  of  causality  a  pn«tif« 
diotata  of  iotelUgenoe^  find  themsrWos  conpalled,  in  order  Is 
eaoape  the  ooaMyePoea  of  their  doctrine,  to  deny  that  this 
dielate,  Ihoagh  aniverMl  in  ita  doliviTanoe,  dumld  be  ■  Unwed 
lo  be  oaiTenMllr  true;  and  accvirdititrlv  they  woeld  exeni 
It  the  fiwrta  of  Tohtion."  '   ticmisthakthedl 

ol*  cansaltty  is  ont  a  p(>«         .      .  I>ut  only  ai 

of  oar  impoienoe  to  ouooeive  vi  an  effeot  save  as  the  iVKappM^ 
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ig.  in  a  different  form,  of  the  eleraenta  of  the  cause:  he  de- 
dares  that  this  "  inability  to  conceive  "  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing an  event  without  a  caiise,  that  is,  vditum,  to  be  inipt)88ible. 
But  this  explanation  fails  to  satisfy;  it  is  false;  and,  even  were 
it  true,  it  would  not  vindicate  that  liberty  of  the  will  wliich  is 
necessary  to  moral  life.      Hamilton  allows  this,  perhaps  some- 
what uuconsciously;  for  he  adds,  "  How  the  will  can  poHsil)ly  be 
free  must  remain  to  na,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  fac- 
ulties, wliolly  incomprehensible.      We  are  unable  to  conceive  an 
absolute  commencement;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free 
volition.     A  determination   by  motives  cannot,   to  our  under- 
standing,  escape  i'rom  necessitation.     Nay;  were  we  to  admit  as 
true,  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible,  still  the  docJrive  of  a  mo- 
tiveless vdUion  would  be  only  msualism;  and  the  free  acts  of  on  in- 
different, are^  morally  and  raliimaUy,  as  worthless  as  the  pre-ordered 
passions  of  a  determined,  tvili.     How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral 
liberty  is  possible  in  tnan  or  God,  we  are  utterly  unaule     specu- 
latively to  understand."     Thus,    having  vindicated   liberty   by 
asserting  that  volition  may  he  free  in  that  it  may  take  place 
without   antecedent   conditions,    Hamilton    confesses   that    the 
liberty  of  a  moral  being  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  this  very  freedom 
of  which  he  maintains  the  possibility!     In  this  case  was  not  the 
^logician  Sir  William  too  much  for  Sir  William  the  philosopher? 
In  regard  to  these  opposing  schools  of  thought  we 
may  remark  as  follows:  Fir.st,  it  seems  clear  that 
(me  of  these  views  mitst  be  true  and  the  other  false. 
The  essence  of  necessitarianism  is  to  assert  that  the  phetioniena  of 
voluntary  life,  no  less  than  any  others,  take  place  according  to 
the  law  of  cause  and  eftect,  while  Libertariunisin  is  simply  the 
denial  of  this.     Between  such  views  there  can  be  no  middle 
ground.     In  the  second  place,  the  law  of  cxtuse  and  effect  ii  a  radi- 
cal arul  positive  law  of  both  thought  aiid  ex{ste7ia:.     The  con«titution 
of  o»ir  minds,  acting  in  our  necessary  perception.s,  compels  us 
to  believe  that  powers  exist — that  changes  or  events  take  place 
^a  only  by  the  operation  of  power — that  power  acts  only  on  cnndi- 
^■"tious — and  that  like  operations  and  results  follow  like  cunditiDUS. 
^B£ven  with  (Jod  power  does  not  act  wildly,  but  according  to  law; 
^Pand,  in  particular,  the  action  of  creative  and  providential  power 
18  conditioned  on  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom,   knowledge, 
and  love.     In  short,  reason  teaches  that  ever\'  new  state  of  affairs, 
with  the  powers  operating  in  it,  has  been  causatively  determined 
by  that  other  state  of  afi'airs  immediately  preceding  it,  and  is  de- 
terminative of  that  which  imniediately  follows.     Such  being  the 
^»  case,  necessitarianism  is  merely  the  assertion  that  the  law  of 
^v-cause  and  efft^ct,  as  the  universal  law  of  clianges  or  events,  per- 
^■vades  the  realm  of  spiritual,  as  well  as  that  of  material,  exist- 
^fence,     This,  considered  by  itself,  we  find  not  only  possible  to  be- 
lieve, but  impossible  not  to  believe.     In  the  third  place,  should 
we  suppose  necessitarianism  false,  and  hold  that  volition  is  self- 
caused  and  not  the  necessary  consequent  of  antecedent  psy- 
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chical  states  and  activities,  thig  would  not  r'*!'- 
tht>  lilKjrty  of  iudiiTercncotlmBattribiited  to  i 

in  itti  not  bein^  ilcteruiined  iiccordiii^  to  inottvcw  itim  irMOi  MMnr^ 
ticM  eitlior  DHtnml  or  moral,  canwU  be  tlte  lUterttf  of  moral  flfH» 
Ui!cuuMe  )i  volition  ih  moral  only  ws  it  ainiM  at  j^tlod  t>r  bad  IM 
and  UH  it  proceedH  from  g\M><i  or  bad  motix'itieflw  Since,  tktt>»lkt 
liberty  wiii(!ii  KtipptmeH  Kelf-ciiiised  volitionx,  and  which  eOMMli 
in  their  b«ing  undeterniine<l  by  antecedent  eonilitiotM,  is  not  tli^ 
iuv«>lvud  iu  mornl  agt^ncy,  may  not  thi«  coiiooption  of  Itlwtty  b 
a  niiMtake?  And  may  there  not  be  a  true  moml  libcrrtT  om^ 
viHtent  with  the  exiiitcuce  and  oporation  of  the  caamml  k«* 
Fimdly,  w^  remark  that  the  neireMitanati  dootrilM^ 
uudeitttttoil,  aeems  to  make  room  for  (Kt  only  emieqplMNi  ^  i 
Hull  {.1  ymffilde  or  natural  in  the  aiee.  The  freedoin  of  p«H 
moral  urtionn  cottaifftH  in  their  being  free  from  tho  oonatniat  tt 
pliyHJcul  neoeKsity  while  yrt  they  are  tyj^wn/nry,  tkat  im.  th*  naril 
and  expreatiion  of  voluntary  life;  and  the  frvodum  of  ToimatttJ 
life  itaelf  is  of  the  aamo  nature,  but  moru  abwjlate;  fiir  UnsUi 
of  which  Volition  in  the  ultimate  developmetitv  a*  it  tmktm  pkaa 
wholly  within  the  soul  and  arittea  irom  the  opomtion  of  py> 
clii<Mil  motiviiiea,  ia,  by  it«  very  uature,  fr««  from  phfaaii 
neceM«ity.  Hence  those  are  not  far  wrong  who  tmy  that  mmti 
frf4.-<liiui  lien  in  the  very  poni»i.'iMii«in  and  exerci(«-  '4i*«  mi 

Volitional  nature;  for  it  in  the  n<.><.'etitiary  pnjpert  %  i  a  oattn 

Bat,  if  thi>«  be  *<>,  if  the  liln-rty  <»f  mi»r»l  ageiu'y  t»cr  morrlj  Ifetf 
freedom  front  phyaieal  net^'Haitation  which  [letlMiua  to  Utc  ipalm 
■attire  of  a  ratiimal  bein;^,  it  i«  entirely  conaial^rtii  with  mttd 
neoesait}'  and  with  the  oi»erution  of  thoao  jwyoliiunl  oauw.a  whiA 
reanlt  in  volitioiL  Moreover,  whether  we  regard  th«  i  IHtiumrj 
|.  '--.^  Volition  to  belong  •        .    vrly  tii  the  wil]  as  *  mm- 

I  r,  the  motivities  n)er>  'Ving  condittona  duls— ■ 

ii  ih  aetion,  or  whether  wc  attribute  the  eflkMMOT  l» 

tli<  X,  and  consider  the  will  a  rotiiptMtud  &cal^  m1  a 

ntnuliant  i*l  inlellig«-n<-e  and  motivity,  the  logical  ramlt  is  tk» 
Hame ;  iu  either  caae  there  ia  moral  ueceaalty  aud  moral  fiwedoA 
NeoaasitarianiMm,  a«  now  eaphdoed,   diflcca  fr\m 
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(atalisni,  iu  that  tbo  former  toachea  that 
and  destiny  proceed  from  himaelC  that  ta 
laed  br  the  optnuioa  of  bis  own  mottva  and  moni 
-  Ihe  lattrr  wilgeeta  man  whnlljr  to  ontward 
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w)ed|^e«  the  free' '  penooal    _ 

.  which  attcud   !  te;  the  tAtt«r 

'.  all.     liamillon  dwlinguiah**-  whra  ka 

I ,.  w  I..MiteM  of  necesaity — the  ;..  .^ — >4tattu«  ly 
by  final,  caaaes:  the  l^niw  ie  k««» 
iiK'.r  mtiuiial  determiniam."  Bat  haa  ka- 
gnaga  would  have  Ui*n  more  oonvol;  bad  ha  ooatnMlaii  ih» 
oaoaea  as  mtiwrtd  ami  moral— am  thoM  which  |inidqca 
■ud  thoae  whiobdonoi.  ThaniianodkMucy. audi 
■o  oauaal  iiioamitatioo,  in  final  oanies;  theas  are  aar^jr  tiw  < 
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pursued  by  that  motive  efficiency  which  belongs  tn  the  soul  aUme. 
buch  18  a  briel" sketch  of  the  necessitarian  controversy;  any  full 


of 


TIu    doctrine 
klmpoMibiUt;. 
r  IkceMlty  uul  Im- 
'  poMilbilUr      ooin< 

taotK  radical. 


tbe 


discussion  of  it  woulil  require  a  volume. 

§  6i>.  The  doctrine  of  logical  necessity  cannot  be 
fully  illustrated  and  eoiitinned,  if  we  do  not  cou- 
sidt-r  somewhat  the  nature  of  unp^silnUty.  Neces-' 
sity  has  been  defined  as  that  characteristic  which 
a  tact  lias  when  it  is  a  fact  and  cannot  be  made 
not  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  wherever  there  is  a  fact, 
positive  or  negative,  the  opposite  of  it,  or  that  which  is  not  fact,  is 
conceivable;  and  iinpnHtnIrU.it ij  is  the  diaracli'i'istic  of  thai  luhicJi  is 
not  fojct  and  which  tnnnol  be  ma>h:  to  l)c  a  fiwl.  As  both  facts  and 
things  conceivable  are  positive  and  negative,  so  we  havepo.sitive 
and  negative  necessities  and  positive  and  negsilive  inip().s.'<il)ilities. 
As  necessity  and  iniptissibility  e«K;h  involve  a  limitation  of 
power,  the  one  in  respect  to  reahties  and  the  other  in  respect 
to  non-real itiea,  they  may  be  said  to  partake  of  a  common  nature. 
Moreover,  every  reality  involves  the  non-reality  of  its  contradict- 
ory, and  every  non-reality  the  reality  of  its  contradictory:  thus, 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  naoney,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  is 
no  money;  and,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  inouey,  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  there  is  money.  This  is  that  "law  of  contradic- 
tion," of  which  metaphysicians  and  logicians  speak  as  a  most 
l-adical  principle  of  existence  and  of  thought.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  every  necessity  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding impossibility,  and  every  impossibility  by  a  corre- 
sponding necessity.  More  explicitly,  when  it  is  necessary  that 
any  thing  should  be,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be,  and, 
■when  it  is  necessary  tluit  anything  should  not  be,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be;  and  conversely  as  to  impossibility.  In 
this  way  necessity  and  impossibility  are  logical  conditions  of 
each  other  (§  65). 

Although  necessity  and  impossibility  partake  of  a  common 
natiu'e,  neither  can  be  resolved  into  the  otlier,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  involves  a  relation  to  fact,  and  the  other  a  relation  to  what 
i»  not  fact;  but,  of  the  two,  imposeibility  may  be  regarded  as 
the  more  radical  For  impossibility  of  ciiange,  or  oi'the  preven- 
tion of  change,  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  necessity  of  any  fact 
or  event;  and  this  same  impossibility  is  also  implied  in  any  other 
impossibility.  The  necessity  of  God's  existence,  or  of  God's  jus- 
tice, involves  the  impossibility  of  a  change  whereby  God  should 
cease  to  exist,  or  to  exist  as  fie  is;  while  the  impo-ssibility  that 
God  should  not  exist,  or  should  be  unjust,  also  involves  the  im- 
possibility of  Him  ceasing  to  be,  or  to  be  what  He  i&  This 
dependence  of  necessity  on  impossibility  is  indicated  by  the 
negative  character  of  the  word  neres^fif.  For,  whether  we  take 
*'  necesse  "  or  "  necessum  "  to  have  originally  signified  "  WhtU  does  not 
ceast,"  or,  "  What  does  not  yield,"  in  either  case,  there  i«  the  sugges- 
tion, of  that  which  amtinws  to  lie  and  which  it  is  impossibte  (o  change. 
But  necessity,  while  thus  involving  this  radical  form  of  iiu- 
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powihility,  alwavR,  an  w«  have  waid,  includes  cn-^— * 

realify  of  its  snbfni.     Both  neceiwitj  an  J  impn«ttil 

tiuuM  id' the  effit'i*Mi<;_v  ot  iiowor;  each  hiii^ 

cannot  do — an  oH'ect  whjch,  becauBc  ot  n 

oanrutt  kxImI.     At  ilir  »wmr  timt*.  tlje  Ji^ 

be  thouj;ht  of  with  reference  to  the  notj  . 

off«?ct,  and  then  wo  call  it  im{Kiiwibihty;  or — Mincc  the  w| 

or  contradictory  of  the  «npp«>»ed  effect  miwt  be  reiU — it  n   ,  _, 

thought  of  as  related  to  an<i  cbarucUrriKing  thia  reality,  ami  I^mT 

we  call  it  neceasity. 

§  70.  Some  difficuUiea,  which  ariae  firom  tb« 
SiS;  tincKK and  inadeiinaoy  nf  language,  at  r  hm 

^JJ'Jjf*|J**y^'  e|M?tially  to  the  doctrine  of  impoMii  ,  tid  ; 

pcrltapM,  \h',  ht'Nt  Mtiitird  and  dinciiMfMsi  ui  o«l 
with  the  two  principal  nicvininga  of  thin  word.  For 
we  Mp'ak  of  the  iinpoMxihility  of  muue  (tuppoaed  &ct  or 
and  Bou^etimea  we  call  the  impobtible  thing  or  facn  itaelf  aa  1 
pumihility;  and,  iti  this  way,  iiMing  both  aigniiicationa  togvtlM^ 
we  might  apeak  of  the  impoaaibihty  of  an  impoaaibtHtr.  Nov. 
aa  to  the  KrHt-namcd  imponxibility,  (here  is  a  arjur  tN  wAicA  it 
be  Mtid  In  rxint;  for,  in  every  caae  of  imp<  '  '  ^  tbe  doi 
etice  of  an  efficiency  adequate  to  the  enp]  —*^  ia  a 

At  thi<  Mime  tinu*,  it  ia  not  a  poaitive  bttt  ;>  .e  6»ei,^ 

the  ipiefltion  ariiM-M,  What  do  wc  mean  in  i«p>  f  th»  i 

ence  of  negative  facts?  To  which  we  reply,  that,  unn^  i  _ 
strictly — that  ia,  according  to  ita  more  ordinary  mranii>j  ttt 
facta,  whether  ponitive  or  negative,  can  be  aaid  to  b«  or  to  aial 
For  a  fact  is  itaelf  the  exintence  or  the  noo-exialeooe  of  mmi^ 
thing  (§  !)l\  and  it  i»  not  correct  to  Hay  that  the  wriataf  rf 
aoii  "xiata,  or  that  the  non-exiatence  of  aomaChtB^  asirfli. 

Oil  ,<  or  entitira  exint,  or  do  not  exiat,  Aooonium  Is  tla 

ordtuary  aeuae  of  thia  word.  Net'ortheleaa  axiatBOoe  matd  mt^ 
•xtatanea,  though  not  oltjeuta  or  tiling*,  hav«  jret  aa  <i^Krf  «if2^ 
according  to  wliich.  when  a  thing  exMta,  ita  exist«i^ 

tmly  aecn  and  believed  in,  ami,  wben  it  doea  ool  exu;..  . 

existence  may  be  aa  tniJy  pisoeived  and  known.  When,  tkttv- 
fore,  A  (act  ia  aaid  to  anat,  we  mean,  and  cmo  inewi,  ooly.  tkii 
it  haa  ita  own  pnipOT  otgeetoality  or  reality.  Thia  onibuia  tka 
^>pftront  ooolflidielioo  of  oar  langiuig*  wbtto  w  mj  tbnt  a  aaf- 
atrra  &ok  axklst  for  that  ia  to  mj  Ikat  moo-«xmm  ^^ 
Claarty  wa  mean  only  that  noa-ezMtaaM,  ••  wall  aa 
ham  An  ot^Mtoabty  ({36). 

Tlita  ia  oar  way  d^  ipadctag  when  we  aaj  UhU  tba 
bility  ttf  anything  rxiata,  impoasibtiitr  l-^^wr  «  nagntiTa  fmcL 
^^    -I  ^    --    We  BOW  tarn  to  impoa>-  <«or&if  to  CIm m^ 

»—*if— .«■*-.  aod  BMaaingof  tba  irnn,  wmchaif  Men,  aatlfei 
I     -  J  ^M  to  iapoMibilitjr  of  aor  tkinr.  bat  lAa  IIm  Ah^T  « 
^J^  •^  itmfimfmmUe.    Tbktv  i^llnrtmiuaTiu »i 

tbo  nlhiiaifcaMh'aa  im\^  v.  thondi  thv  woiH 

ha  a  aeooodary  «a»  of  lufo^e  and  nui  wUiddj  fitaraL    ll  • 
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plain  that  while  the  imposRihility  of  a  thing  may  exist  a«  a  nega- 
tive fact,  the  thing  as  an  impf>sHibility  has  uo  existenc-e  whatever. 
The  easence  of  impossibility  is  that  a  thing  cannot  exist;   it 
Vould  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  thing  impossible  exists.     Bnt  what 
especially  calls  for  attention  in  the  Ktatement  that  a  thimj  imjvj^s- 
siUe  docs  not  exist,  is  that  Mh  the  word  luiso  and  the  word  exist 
re  used  in  a  very  wide  appiication.     Since  a  thing  may  be  inipos- 
ible  to  be,  or  impossible  not  to  be, — that  is,  may  be  impossible 
8  to  its  existence  or  as  to  its  non-existence — the  word  thiwj,  in  an 
universal  sUitement  concerning  impossibility,  mnst  cover  cases 
of  non-existence  as  well  as  of  existence,  or  supposed  non-entities 
as  well  as  supposed  entities.     In  short,  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  thiivj  by  wliicli  it  corresponds  in  exten- 
sion with  the  word  exisl.     And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  we 
have  here  a  more  notable  case  than  that  already  noticed  of  the 
nlargement,  or  generalization,  of  the  idea  of  existence  so  as  to 
include  under  it  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  mode  of 
reality.     For  what  we  mean  to  say  is  that  a  thing  impossible 
is  not  fact  either  positive  or  negative — that  it  is  not  ubjec- 
,       tual  at  all. 

ITlie  terra  ohjectual,  aa  here  used,  characterizes,  not  wliat  is 
opposed  to  the  subjective  (or  subjectual),  but  (hnt  which  may  }>e 
Jcnoim  io  he  fad,  and  so  that  ivhi'-lt  in  avy  waii  is  real.     Now,  if  it 
be  not  sufficiently  self-evident  that  the  irapos-sible  is  never  ob- 
Jectual,  tfiia  may  be  argued  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Aristotle 
that  eivat  and  /iij  than — or  the  existence  and  the  non-existence 
of  things — are  the  proper  subjects  of  necessity  and  imfwissibiJity. 
For  this  shows  that  there  are  only  two  modes  ot  impossibility, 
;       according  to  one  of  which  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  impos.^ible 
and  according  to  the  other  of  which  the  non-existence  of  a  thing 
I       is  iinjMjssible.     But  these  statements  can   mean  only  that,   in 
either  mode  of  impossibility,  //j/»re  cannot  Iie/o/ct  a/rresponding  to  our 
^^tftoughl — that,  in  the  one  case,  the  existence  cannot  exist  or  be 
^■yeal,  and  that,  in  the  other,  the  non-existence  cannot  exist  or  be 
^^Teal.     Moreover,   although,   in   connection   with   the  lirat  case, 
there  is  a  corresponding  non-existence  which  is  real,  and,  in  the 
I      second,  a  corresponding  existence  which  is  real,  yet  tlibse  are 
not  the  existence  and  the  non-existence  which  we  think  of  as 
the  subjects  of  impossibility;  they  are  the  uon-existence  and  the 
existence  which  are  the  subjects  of  necessity.     And,  even  allow- 
ing what  seems  to  be  true,  that  we  never  think  of  an  impossi- 
bility save  with  reference  to,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  necessity 
which  accompanies  it,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  two  are  ever 
identical. 

objccUeMtbonirbt  ^'^*'  '^  *^®  statement,  that  things  impossible  do  not 
— Awcoodoompu-  exist,  is  trne  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  reality 
catianotmeuuiig.  gjjjjgj.  positive  or  negative, — if,  in  truth,  tlnjy  are 
neither  existent  nor  non-existent — it  may  prrvperly  be  asked. 
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i>r  irnpoMNihility,  tliink  aii<l  epoiik  of  things   bat  ool^  a 
tliiii^N.      \Vi'    ii«e   objcctleHS   thoncht,    «n«l    *xp 
Hiiim'  l(ir»f;iiii^i^  <w  if  tlieri'  wurn  ol  fo 

Iiiij»(iMHil>U<  lliiii^H,  togethfrrr  witli  "ed 

tttfiiliiih-M,    uiiti — yt't    rnoro    evidirritly — n  le 

v/ilh  Itii'ir  iioti-cxiHtunctx,  are  not  real,  huL   ....   rewmwm  <f 
Mrtrcovur,  till?  ini|H>w«ibility  ufn  thing,  thnnj^h  thi«  iin| 

rnuv  Uj  ft  fact,  in  not  rvnlly  Hn  attribute  of  th'      <iiib 

tiiltit  nulla  fiunt  aftriltuta);  it  in  Htylcil  nn  att:  nJr 

iiijf  to  tluit  milMe  iiiotltj  of  thought  wli  :  '  ir«  nuLjr'-t.  «««■  • 
inipnHHiblo,  IN  H  thin;;^.      In  i*p<>akirig  'Tnp^i««ihle  ooro^ 

|)li)yinciit  of  tli<t  powor  of  roiircMitioii  lAtofv  artk 

that  I'xIiibitc'U  \v(a«ii  wo  npunk  of  i<lftii  »  of  wtit 

rnnf(t<.      In  (nihch  of  iinjMtHMibility  wt<  may  hn  tlxMigte^ 

impoNHiblu  nou-i'xiati-ncc  as  well  &»  that  of  inij. — > ^-  mxi^mt^ 

Init  iilt-al  «>bjoi!t»«  iin*  («t«]>{M)«4Hl  fxit»t«?nces. 

Tliini   the   wnni   (htmj—iof;i}ihor,   wo   i---    --1(1,    witil  iikr 
tvonlH  roldti^d  to  it  in  iiiHt — )»u«  n  JouNe  rv<  .n  of  BNHitf 

wlion  wc  wpotik  of  tltingfi  iinpoMibIt*.  Firaf,  ii  %m  mn  exiMH 
an  tn  roviT  ii\  thoii);ht  vuhvm  tif  non-cxint^iteo  ak  ^vf  11  ••  tWv 
i»f  cxiHtencc,  or  ni*^iitive,  as  wi>ll  an  pn«itivi%  !  ■  f-i  » 

thi)  Mtnu.'  thiiij^  with  h  (lifTorcnt  eniphaMiH  i>i  tnnf* 

non'4«xiat4.>nt>  hh  well  aa  thtn^  exintcnL  SfcnmUy.  in  tha  aai^ 
in(f  it  expr*****'*  only  <>bj«*ctlwu  ihoo.'bf  tJ.  »t  i.  .-»..  t^m 
of  the  oxmtonct.'  or  of  the  non-vxiiiti-i  -liac* 

•N  extMtrnt  or  an  uon^t^xiNtctit,  which  <  imk  •-{■iM»iB  itavc  no(ka| 
iu  frtct  or  reality  to  corre«p*>nd  with  ihcm. 

§  71.  ()n«^  niiiv  nitk,  how  does  the  fltalaaMSt.  ifcil 
A  WiwHf-  o  /Ainf;  impn/ttt/Je  rnunal  he  eilkmr  Mawtpnt  «r  a*^ 

rziiftnit,  ciiu«iMt  with  th«  law  nf  e3»Ja4fed  aiii^ 
whirh  !■  that  a  ^AiNi;  muif  rt/A<v  Ar  or  larf  Ap.'  We  ajMnrw  iirt 
the  of  iin|MMWsliility  woiilil  oanfiiot   with   th«  Wv  il 

«xch:  1    4  ...I  lille,  if  thit  aaiiHt  thing  at  th»  «am«  tune  eoaU  U 

^fmpnaible  to  lie  and  not  tn  be.  But  thvre  i»  no  oa«A«rMa 
when  on«  thin^  is  impoenbte  to  ba  and  another  ui  ii|>ui^ 
not  to  lie.  It  ia  u>  be  nottoed.  thervforv,  that  wjbea  w*  «f 
the  impoMiblo  ia  neithrr  •a-cXMtaBt,  we  ^  ai^ 

M^  that  lh«  aamv  itnp<ia»  :Uer  aSMlewt  av  wm^ 

••xiMcttt,  but  only  th^t  a  1  |>o«MUa  ia  either  aa 

itily  or  an  impiiaaiblw  in  \ ,  and  that  an  impn* 

oannol  t>xi«t,  and  an  imiMMable  BaD<eDtit7  cnaaot  lie  a^o 
iflleot.     Thia  eooaiata  with  the  bw  of  excloded  mt'l  Ti.      Raa  i 
•boald  be  furiher  obaenred  that  thia  law  doM  w 
to  th<>  impoMihle  or  t4)  the  neoetaarir  aa  aoch.     Tut-  mtj 

ia  alwKxni  fiiot,  and  it  woald  be  inept'  to  aay  that  fiact  airtlM 
«itb«r  nek  or  not  fiv-t  '    thi*  imptMwible  ia  nlwmye  ael  bl 

l«ad  it  erenld  ba  iii>  .v  that  wliat  ia  not  GkcC  mmi  *• 

«illMr  fact  or  not  fiMt;  a«  if' there  were  tw 
tioofl  nod  the  oaae  «r«n  not  ainNidj  lUitiiMiiMf     la  eaa 
the  principia  of  — sMnd  middla  nppfiM  to  nil  thi^g^  tool  < 
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ipplies  to  things  conBidered  merely  formaUys  and  not  to  things 
jiiceived  of  positively  or  negativeiy.     (See  Chap.  XIII.) 

Since  (a)  the  imjxasible  to  be  is  always  the  neoesm.i'y 
a^.'*"'  °*  "*^^  '^  ''^'  "'**^  (^)  ^^'^  impossible  not  to  be  is  always  the 
necessary  to  be,  it  may  be  asked,  *'  Is  not  the  inipos- 
ible,  after  all,  a  mode  of  the  necessary;  or,  rather,  is  not  each 
luude  of  tlie  otlier?"  Conamou  sense  rejects  this  argument 
uul  a««ert8  that  necessity  and  impossibility  are  never  the  same; 
Jilt  the  fallacy  of  it  may  not  be  perceived  at  once. 

lu  regard  to  this  we  remark,  first,  the  statement  that  o  thing 
ivijjutftdUe  (u  be  is  uet-essufy  not  to  he,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
that  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a  thing  and  the  neces- 
ity  of  its  non-existence  are  identical:  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  other  statement.  It  is  asserted  only  that  a  thing, 
^liicii  is  impossible  to  be,  is  also  necessary  not  to  be.  Tlie 
Itatemeut  may  be  likened  to  this,  "  Every  rational  being  is  a 
loral  being;"  in  which  we  are  not  taught  that  rationality  and 
loral  character  are  the  same,  but  only  that  they  necessarily 
ilong  to  the  same  subject.  But,  further,  one  may  ask,  How 
ill  it  be  shuwn  that  this  explanation  is  true?  May  not  the 
tirst  statement  naturally  imply  tliut  the  impossible  to  be,  in  the 
.very  fact  of  this  itupossibility,  is  the  necessary  not  t-o  be,  and 
le  sectiud,  similarly,  that  the  impossilde  not  to  be,  is,  in  the  same 
ray,  identical  with  the  neoassary  to  be?  We  reply  that  the 
words  might  bear  these  meanings,  but  not  the  matter.  Let  us 
couHider  the  second  statement  first,  concerning  the  impossible 
uot  to  be.  A  thing  iropos^>ible  not  to  be  is  not  an  impossible 
entity,  but  an  impossible  non-entity;  whereas  a  thing  necessary 
be  is  a  necessaiy  entity — not  a  necessary  non-entity;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  non-entity  and  an  entity  a» 
tuc/i  are  the  same.  But  the  former  is  impossible  as  a  non- 
Butity  and  not  otherwise,  and  the  latter  is  necessary  as  an  en- 
tity and  not  otherwise.  Since,  then,  the  impossibility  under 
consideration  attaches  itself  to  the  non-entity,  as  such,  and 
iJie  necessity  to  the  entity,  as  such,  it  is  clear  that  impossibility 
>!'  nou-existeuce  and  necessity  of  existence  are  not  the  same; 
and  that  tJte  imjxnisible  not  to  be  is  uot,  in  the  fact  of  its  impos- 
eibility,  the  nefx-saary  to  lie,  but  is  diverse  from  the  latter. 

The  question  then  arises,  "In  what  sense  or  way  are  the  two 
len^cal,  if  uot  as  to  their  necessity  and  impossibility?"  We 
reply,  as  to  t/wir  form,  (§  '6b).  Yet  even  this  identity  is  not 
■jteral;  it  is  that  only  wbicli  may  subsist  between  a  thing  as 
jxistent  and  as  non-existent,  and  according  to  which  we  might 
iy  that  the  same  thing — for  example,  a  hope — which  existed 
?'*fstcr<lay  does  not  exist  to-day.  For  the  impossible  not  to  be 
'- — the  impossibly  non-existent — has  no  form;  because  the  non- 
-existent is  formless;  our  thought  of  it  is  an  objectless  conception ; 
ittd  even  the  thought  of  its  nou-existeuce  has  no  objectuafity  to 
^rrespond  to  it.  The  literal  truth  in  the  case  is  that  the  formal 
jnceptiou,  uiiiting  with  the  thought  of  non-existence  and  of 
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inpoaribnit^  of  noB-«xiilc»ee,  is  ah*»7B  t 

eeptioo  vbicb  oonbioa*  with  the  Iboaglit 

ncoeority  of  ezistenc«L     In  the  Utter  oocnbtn«l>OB  it  aeta  forlk  • 

reaJitjr ;  but  in  tbe  former  it  i*  not  aa  naed. 

In  like  manoer  aa  to  the  first  atatecneDL     A  thinf?  iai^puaiilr 
lo  fo  ia  an  inpoamble  entity,  and  a  thtpr  aewjaiwjf  «^  toAra* 
naoeaaaiy  noo<eotity ;  and  theae  can  be  iwBt>e«l  ra\W  •■  %m  fcm. 
In  this  oaaa  tbera  is  yet  greater  depart 
The  only  otjoetuality  or  reality  ment. 

tri>Miiive  impoaaibiiity  and  neeeaai^ — ta  tJw  "ni»o-<rxntMOca  ^ 
X\w  \\\\n%  neoeaMry  not  to  beu  Tbe  form  thought  uf  aa  csniMl 
and  aa  impoMrible  to  be,  and  that  thought  of  aa  nnn  riTialaat  m4 
neooaaary  not  to  be,  are,  in /ac<,  both  ahke  non-existent,  like  'oK 
jecta"  of  objttctleaa  thought.  Th«t  litrml  trtilh  in  the  cms  w  thrt 
theae  forma  would  be  the  aame  if  they  both  really  CTilod;  ■< 
that  the  formal  ooooepiton,  which,  in  a  caae  of  the  *  -  - 

be,  w<j»  Combine  »    '    '       idea  ot  exietence,  ia  fAe  aa—r 
which,  in  the  <■"  ,ut  eaae  ot  ne^wanty,  we  eonaknaa  vA 

tiiv  itl«ra  iif  niin'vxiiitcriee. 

'rht«K«>  t!X]ilaiiati<MiM  nmy  t>e  ilhiKtrnttMl  by  rvfervnoa  ta  Mf 
n<-f;<MtKary  ri-iiiity,  for  example,  a  diviiio  attribute.  We  aay  tkal 
the  ju«tic-e  uf  Utni  ia  a  thing  iin{)OiiHiblit  not  to  bo  and  oaoaawj 
Ui  im:  and  that  it  ia  thu  one — ^not  in  being  tha  othat  htH  oalf 
(U  bfing  the  other,  or  bfcauae  it  is  the  other.  Thv  salfBSta^ 
Uith  ilirtM!r  pre<]ii*.Mtca  ia  the  juatice  of  God  a$  /omaoAy  nmmimd 
of.     Thia  conception,  uitititi|^  in  the  firat  pr*^)'  flrat  ««A 

the  ihonght  ot  nmi-exiat-etK-o,  anil  then  with  th't:  ^manbiltf. 

and,  in  the  aeoonci,  fimt  with  that  of  exiatenoe^  **id  th<0  wiBi 
that  of  neoeaaity,  prem-nta  two  ihtferent  propoaitiona  for  0«r  l» 
liet:  Hnit  that  the  juatice  of  (iud,  of  wmr-XiMmi^  ia  a  tluag  i»- 
,  poMihle  and  without  reahty,  and,  secondly,  that  tb«  joaticv  W 
[cioil,  aa  tsdidenL,  ia  a  thing  neceaaary  and  reaL  Apun,  are  ast. 
**  Wickedneas  in  (><m1  ia  u  thing  iinixwaihle  to  bo.  and  qum— it 
not  lu  be."  In  this  tiie  formal  cunoeption  of  wiokednMB  ia  ii«C 
uniting,  in  the  Hrat  predii-Atiini,  iirst  with  the  tlioaglkt  of  aai^ 
•Hue,  and  tlien  with  that  of  tiiipn««sibililv,  and,  in  tlM  aaaa4 
fint  With  the  thonght  o!  :<^tenc«,  and  tliaa  with  thaC  4- 

Baoeasity,  preevnta    two   <;    <         t    propositiona.   In    tht<    no*  ^ 
whteb  tka  tmpombiUt^  ^  cm,  aisimcr.  and  in  t  >  t  - « 

lAit  mmmaitif  of  o  noa-erMfraoe;  ia  set  forth.  Bi.:  .-  ,  .,  .^  U>c 
IIm  im|MMSilNlitr  and  the  neoeaaity  in  this  caae,  aa  in  the  eCbt 
are  not  tJie  aaiiie,  though  tbey  are  inaeporaMy  oonnacCad.  aal 
laay  both  be  nredieatad  of  tha  aanio  fnnnal  aiiti|aot 
^^^^  I  71  Finally,  this  ta  to  be  observed,  that,  w^-A* 
aa  ^jS$«S»te  w  think  au(|  K]ieak  of  the  Qi 
it  a/ii  il'i  **  ^  p»»a«ibh»,  what  tha  miad  desirea  to 

realitT;  thentfure  impamASt^  ia 
/or  iU  nm  mkt,  but  /nr  ike  rnike  t^  tin  ttnntmj 
Such  Iwitig  the  caae,  the  qnenr  anwa,  **  Why  aoiploy  thff  m- 
poaaabla  at  all  f"    Tba  answer  la  twofold.     First,  the 
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of  a  non-real  tiling,  which  is  impossible  to  be,  is  iised  to  enggest 
or  indicate  tlie  real  non-existetice  which  is  necessary  not  to  be, 
because  of  that  preference  (§  35)  winch  the  mind  fias  for  positive 
conceptions.  It  is  more  natural  for  ua  to  conceive  of  a  thing  as 
being  and  then  to  judge  it  not  to  be,  and  so  deny  its  being,  tbaa 
immediately  to  conceive  and  affirm  ite  non-existence.  Hence, 
ordinarily,  we  think  and  epeak  of  the  impossible  to  be  rather 
than  simply  and  directly  of  the  necessary  not  to  be.  In  the 
tsecond  place,  having  thus  chosen  these  two  leading  forms  c^f 
thought,  viz.,  the  impossible  to  be  and  the  necessary  to  he,  in 
euch  of  which  the  central  conception  is  positive,  we  employ  the 
other,  and  more  negative,  forms  as  secondary  to  these  respec- 
tively, and  often  find  tliera  useful  in  the  antithesis  of  ilhistra- 
tion  or  argument.  For  the  necessary  to  be  and  the  impossible 
not  to  be,  though  differing  as  nietital  conceptions,  are  equivalent 
as  expressions  of  fact,  the  fornrer  being  a  direct  and  tlie  latter 
an  indirect  expression;  and,  in  the  same  miuuier,  the  impossible 
to  be  and  the  necessary  not  to  be  are  objectively  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
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§  73.  In  studying  objectively  the  nature  of  necessity  and  im- 
poesibility,  we  have  been  discovering  the  radical  natine  of  those 
modes  of  thouglit  employed  iu  inferential  perception,  no  less  than 
the  radical  nature  of  those  modes  of  fact  upon  which  such  per- 
ceptiou  is  based.  In  every  inference  of  fact  our  mode  of  tlioitght 
is  sitnply  an  apprehension  of  the  mode  of  the  fact  as  necesnary. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  doctrines  of  possibility  and  of  proba- 
bility will  throw  light  on  methods  of  thought  employed  in  rea- 
soning; indeed,  it  will  lie  seen  that  these  doctrines,  vet  more 
decidedly  than  those  of  necessity  and  impossibility,  involve  a 
rel'erence  to  modes  of  mental  action. 

All  Inference  fhe  inference  of  a  negative  fact  from  the  impossi- 
Tiewa  things  aa  biUty  of  its  Contradictory,  is  no  exception  to  the 
The  laierenoe  of  principle  that  oiR  reasoning  as  to  fact  is  based  vn  the 
of^wSdwii^  ^  wrtip/j/ion  of  woes/iifi/,  or  of  thinm  aa  necessarily  re- 
racsmiae  to  con-  luted.  The  impossible  to  "be  ana  the  necessary  not 
to  be,  though  different,  differ  only  as  to  our  modes 
of  conception,  and  not  as  to  the  fact  in  each  case;  objectiially 
they  are  the  same.  The  impimsible  is  the  necessary  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  a  peculiar  way  (§§  71-72),  and  is  inferred  from  an 
antecedent  in  the  same  manner  as  the  necessary  to  be,  We 
therefore  say,  either,  "If  the  man  is  moneyless,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  U)  pay  his  debts,"  or  "  If  the  man  is  moneyless,  he  must 
lecessarily  leave  his  debts  unpaid." 

But  we  couceive  of,  and  reason  about,  things,  not  only  as 
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necessary  and  as  impossible,  but  also  as  possible,  inferring  them 
to  be  possible,  and  arguing  from  them  as  possible.  Hence  tbe 
questions  arise,  "  How  are  the  inferences  of  possibility  related  to 
those  of  necessity?"  "Do  they  proceed  or  not  on  tbe  same 
fundamental  laws  of  being  and  modes  of  conception?"  and, 
"  What  is  the  special  value  and  use  of  such  inferences  ?  "  In- 
vestigation, we  believe,  will  show  that  the  same  radical  prin- 
ciple of  conviction,  namely,  the  recognition  of  things  as  conditioned^ 
is  employed  in  these,  as  in  all  other,  inferences,  though  it  is  em- 
ployed in  a  peculiar  manner;  it  will  also  be  found  that  reason- 
ings reg^ardmg  things  as  possible  are  specially  subservient,  or 
ministerial,  to  the  inference  of  fact.  Writers  on  mental  phi- 
losophy and  logic  have  not  given  these  questions  much  atten- 
tion; yet  they  have  a  place,  and  an  important  one,  in  any 
complete  account  of  the  phenomena  of  belief. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  concerning  these  peculiar 
inferences  relates  to  the  nature  of  possibility.  This  is  difficult 
of  apprehension,  unless  we  allow  that  several  distinguishable, 
yet  closely  related,  conceptions  are  used  when  we  speak  of  a 
thing  as  possible — in  other  words,  that  the  term  possibility  has 
several  different  meanings. 

Three  princip«i  ^*  thcse,  three  may  be  noticed  as  the  most  impor- 
■enM*  ofpoMi-  taut.  First,  the  possible  may  be  defined  as  thai 
*'"''■  which  is  non-existent,  yet  whidi  power  can  make  to 

exist;  this  might  be  called  the  primary  use  of  the  word.  iSfeo- 
ondly,  the  possible  denotes  that  which^  whetJier  existent  or  non-ex- 
istent, is,  or  is  thought  o/",  as  the  effect  of  adequate  power;  this  might 
be  called  the  secondary  use  of  the  word.  And,  thirdly,  the 
possible  often  signifies  that  which,  whether  existent  or  non- 
existent, is  compatible  with  other  things  according  to  the 
relations  of  necessity,  in  other  words,  that  which  may  co-exist  wiOi 
other  things;  and  this  may  be  called  the  tertiary  use  of  the  term. 
Tiie  first  and  second  of  toese  meanings  agree  with  reference  to 
their  principal  part,  namely,  the  relatedness  of  an  effect  to 
power  as  adequate;  but  they  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
applicability,  the  first  being  applicable  only  to  things  non- 
existent, while  the  second  is  applicable  to  things  existent  as  well 
as  to  things  non-existent  The  second  and  third  agree  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  applicability,  but  differ  in  their  essential  thougiit. 
The  first  and  third  differ  in  both  respects.  The  first,  by  impli- 
cation, includes,  as  a  part  of  our  conception  of  the  possible,  the 
present  non-existence  of  the  thing  possible — that  is,  its  non- 
existence during  the  time  of  its  possibility,  though  there  is  no 
implication  as  to  its  future  existence  or  non-existence.  But, 
from  the  second  and  third,  we  cannot  infer  either  past,  preeent, 
or  future  existence  or  non-existence.  Thus,  although  possi- 
bility in  every  mode  is  related  to  existence,  no  mode  of  pos- 
sibility involves  existence  or  fact. 

The  first  two  significations,  being  identical  as  to  their  prin- 
cipal part,  may  be  considered  together,  under  the  head  of  Caosal 
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Possibility,  the  first  of  the  two  being  di8tingiiishe<J  aa  improper, 
and  the  secoud  as  proper,  catmal  possibility.  For  the  iiotinii  of 
uuu-existence,  tlioiigh  uatuially  attaching  itaeif  to  our  primary 

Iuse  of  ti»e  conceptinn  of  posHibility,  is  reatiy  something  extra- 
neous to  thia  conception.  The  tliird  style  of  possibility  may  bo 
named  logical,  as  it  is  that  to  which  we  refer  in  reasoning.  Or 
Causal  possibility  might  be  simply  named  pos-sibility,  as  having 
an  original  and  proper  riglit  to  this  term,  while  logical  possi- 
bility— to  use  an  old  word  employed  by  Chillingworth  and  re- 
vived by  Hamilton, — might  be  named  compossibility,  as  it 
pertains  more  simply  and  directly  to  the  co-esisteuce  of  a  thing 
■with  other  things. 

The  necessity  for  these  distinctions  becomes  evident  when 
■we  consitler  various  uses  of  language.     Sometimes  we  contrast 
the  possible  and  the  actual;  for  example,  we  speak  of  all  things 
lactuul  and  all  things  possible;  and  in  this  we  are  thinkitig  of 
'prinvary  possibility.     Again,  we  sometimes  say  that  a  thing  is 
not  only  possil>le  but  actual,  or  that  it  is  possible  because  it  is 
actual.     The  transjiiis.sion  of  thought  through  the  dcptlm  of  the 
foceaii  is  possible,  because  it  is  a  thing  actually  done.     This  is 
that  causal  possibility  which  does  not  exclude  reality.     Then, 
too,  we  often  speak  of  a  possibility  which  has  no  direct  reference 
to  power  and  causation.     A  man  ignorant  of  the  details  of  Jap- 
anese geography  might   suy,   "Yokoliama  and  Yeddo   may  bo 
twenty,  or  they  may  be  one  hundred  miles,  apart,  for  all  that 

(I  know."  Because  either  of  these  supposed  things  would  be 
compatible  with  the  fact  that  both  cities  are  iai  Japan;  and  so 
either  suppositioji  would  have  a  possibility.  It  would  be  coin- 
pussible  with  facts  so  far  as  known  to,  or  considered  by,  the 
Vepeuker.     This  may  illustrate  tertiary,  or  logical,  possibility. 

§  74.  Our  most  frequent  use  of  possibility  and  kin- 
•».*"•"  po"*-  dred  terms  sets  forth  what  we  have  styled  primary 
possibility.  Tlie  idea  of  possibility  which  first 
finds  necessity  of  expressioti,  and  which  remains  the  most  com- 
mon, is  that  given  in  the  question,  "What  can  be  done?"  It 
r«fei-8,  not  simply  to  the  proper  effect  of  the  exercise  of  sonva 
power,  bnt  to  what  power  inay,  or  may  nof,  Ite  about  to  effect;  that 
Id,  to  something  which  is,  as  yet,  non-existent.  And,  ordinarily, 
|the  question,  "  What  has  power  been  able  to  effect?"  is  secondary 
'and  subsidiary  to  the  more  directly  practical  inquiiy,  "  What  can 
power  do  in  the  future?"  When  we  say  that  a  thing  is  possible, 
■we  generally  mean  that  a  thing  not  yet  effected  can  bo  effected; 
and,  when  we  apply  the  conception  to  actualities,  and  say  that 
such  a  thing  is  pjossible,  for  it  has  been  done,  this  view  of  the 
past  or  present  as  possible  has  its  use  in  helping  to  deteriniioi 
a  possibility  for  the  future.     For  what  any  power  has  been  ade- 

auate  to  do,  it  will,  under  the  same  circuinstances,  be  alilo  to 
o  again.     Thus  the  thought  of  pnraary  possibility  naturally 
iwlfl  to  the  formation  and  use  oi   the  more  general   thought 
pure  causal  possibility. 
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In  this  lattor  we  thiuk  of  an  object  draplj  m  }/!> 
"'*•***"'  ducible — oa  a  proper  rcHult  of  the  txercuM?  of  pvve 
— witlioiit  (IcciHioii  uf  thu  qutsHtiun  whisUier  or  bmI 
it  \vM  bc«n  or  will  bo  produced.  The  iaci  ••  to  it*  mxa0mm^ 
whethtT  poMitivc  or  lu-giitivi.-,  tnuy  l>e  koowa  alon^  witli  tl> 
{loflHibiiity,  l>ut  iH  no  part  of  it  PhilosophicaJI^',  tliia  pan  m 
proper  cjiuwil  poHiiibilit/  ia  more  itiiportatit  than  the  pnaaiy; 
an  uudcrHtutidiiig  of  it  iuuuediMtvly  explains  the  nrimafT.  u^ 
prtsptiri'H  f(jr  a  cotuprohcnaion  of  that  yet  more  _ 
abotract  Htyle  of  {xmMibility,  wliich  ia  the  Leaie  of 
niode  of  rL'tmoniiic,  and  which  we  have  nanivd  logicaL 
Ifiii^  tlie  ouae,  the  inort;  purticidur  conaideimtion  of  priiMiy 
)»mMiliility  may  bo  oiuittud,  and,  by  r-annal  poerihility,  w  au 
nn(l«TMtutid  tliat  proper  cauaal  p'  whicb   ie  applteeMi 

to  thiiiji^a  L'ith*.'r  an  exiatcnt  or  HH  IK  rit 

i«-^i.u.*i»f,«^   !''''■•'*  ^'^  *'^'  t'l"^""'  ^*'"  r^'waf't  tliat  aiiMraf  /ii  ■iiiaj| 
bmiy  lu  Bucaa.  ig  iJonrlu  nlotnl  lo  aiiuHtl  »i6aauUy.     Ft-.i?.   -ri»  » 
''*  connection  with  the  rolat«<liiMeof  aii  -■  >s 

effect  to  itn  caujuil  conditionfi,  the  principal  of  tlwsHe  (rvHOti*** 
Ix-'iiig  the  vxiMt«.M)ee  of  au  adequate  power.  When  oB  lb*  fli»' 
ilitiuna  exiHt,  the  cfFi.Tt  \*  ncivMfwry;  when  alt  are  umayameA  !• 
cxiMt,  it  is  hvpothi'tie4illy  nect-iwary.  Pnoiory  piMBtbiuty  i*  m- 
loediatcly  rdutiNl  to  thu  latter  uvceiwitv ;  tbo  poMsbilit j  at  ■§*• 
lers  uf  fact  to  tho  former;  and  general,  or  finiper,  CMBWil  vmm^ 
bihty  to  Itoth.  Everything  actually  caused  u  poanble  ••  vmm 
tho  reault  of  the  exerciiK,*  of  adeipi'nti'  |>ower — or  of  -....-.  i«i» 
ei«ut  caUHi',  but  it  ia  poiuiible  aimplv  aa  txMng  the  r  •u.  i 

trfBcieucy,  whereaa  it  in  riuiH^Mwtry  (i«H:iiUMs,  aa  raauitiii^  trua  • 
laaaiie,  il  cannot  bo  othcrwiiM;  than  it  ia.  So  aUo  hyputhtdMl 
ti«otMMity  iuvolvcH  primary  poMMibility,  l>ecaaM*  tin 
belou^M  to  that  which  doea  not  exist,  but  which  i«  h] 
oaliy  iiifurred  tui  th«  ri^niilt  of  a  atipixtaed  exvrein  f>f 
power.     Thtin  CAiiaal  ueceaaity  alwayH  invoIvMcaiiHl  ixneiliiKly. 

__    §  75.   But,  while  thia  ia  ao,  the  poa^  f  a  tJhU< 

-f  — ^?rTm?"  Atjvm  not  involve  ita  neceaaity.  A  ;.....^  may  U 
fSma  mt  9»-  '*K»""«'*^1  ""  p<wM«ibl«  with  rvfercooe  to  off  lU  emumi 
■Mai  1 1 11  mi/.  oonditioiiB  or  with  reference  to  some  <mt^;  we  mw0tt 
ibereforv,  diMtin|;ni«h  U-tween  what  we  nmj  cal 
m  partial,  aiid  a  perfected,  poeHilulity.  The  latter  dcMs  tavahe 
a  neouMtty  real  or  auppoeed  (aci.^riliiig  aa  tiie  poMtbilitjr  mtf 
be  teal  nt  hypothotical),  but  the  former  may  eoiiaiat  with  aa 
iinpoa«ibility.  For  exampli\  if  a  pcraon  had.  «ir  iiiii.'lil  tai 
pciacKl  to  have,  ability,  opportunity,  and  »■ 
to  niako  A  «i-....  K__;.,  nhorl  itll  the  conditioi 
^  cauaally  poaaiblu  auil 

• ••'  '"■  !■•  «<f  a  ii{ie<?ch  wiT>    f 

iry;  bj>  y  w«>n>  niily  a4ip|i<^  i 

f  them,  tlic  fj-  *"  1  1..    If,  |. 

y  oue  or  twi M~i 

ui  l^e 


ti«i  1m>  realiir 


tl»e 


un 
:  .   UcaJly 
'I  Mors  euch  ae 
oaae,  Iheu  tite  apeach  would  be  pcniiUe  eo  far 
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concerned  thf\t  condition,  or  those  conditions;  yet,  on  the  wliole, 
it  would  bu  iinpngfiible, 

I  All  things  which  exist — save  space,  time,  God,  and 

f^^ned""'  "    ^'*^  internal  and  the  mutual  relations  ol'tlieHe  uhjects 
'  — are  the  subjects  of  proper  causjil  possibility  in  its 

application  to  realities;  and  all  things  which  do  not,  yet  may, 
exist,  are  the  subjects  of  improper,  or  primary,  causal  pos- 
Bibility:  because  anything  non-existent,  if  it  become  existent, 
can  do  so  only  as  the  efl'ect  of  adequate  power,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  thing  possible.  Therefore,  all  things  poHsible  lire 
necessary;  the  existent-possible  is  really  necessaiy,  as  the  result 
of  real  causes;  the  non-existent-possible  is  hypothetically  nec- 
1  esaary,  as  the  result  of  supposed  causes.  This  reasoning  may 
leeeni  to  conflict  with  the  statement  that  possibility  docs  not 
involve  necessity.  But  it  really  does  not.  For  when  we  speak, 
as  above,  of  uJH  things  which  do  or  mai/  exist  as  aU  Uiitufs  jK>ssible, 
■we  mean  all  things  which  are  tohdly  possible — which  are  the 
subjects  of  perfected  possibility.  This  does  involve  necessity, 
but  partial  possibility  does  not. 

§  76.  Tfue  conditiovs  of  a  thing  as  possible  are  the 
^*pSSib!S!*°'  "^  same  as  those  which  fiave  been  already  described 
as  tJ\e  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  thing 
(§  65).  A  thing  is  possible  with  reference  to  any  one  causal 
condition  when  that  condition  either  exists  or  may  exist;  for, 
if  any  necessary  condition  of  an  effect  does  not  exist,  and  is 
iucomjjossible  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  other  words, 
is  8ucn  as  the  given  conditions — or  circumstances — of  the  case 
do  not  admit  of,  the  thing  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  for 
,  a  child  by  his  unaided  strength  to  lift  a  ton  weight,  because 
I  one  condition  of  the  lifting  would  be  a  certain  amimiit  of 
strength;  this  could  not  belong  to  the  child — it  is  incompussible 
>vith  that  childhood  which  is  a  given  circumstance.  Buttlie  lift- 
ing would  be  possible  for  a  man  with  a  proper  lever;  fur  then  the 
conditions  of  strength  and  means  would  exist,  or  might  beeujipoBed 
to  exist.  So  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  c<imm()n  Chinaman  to 
Bpeak  English  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco.  Why? 
IJecause  he  would  need  to  possess  a  faculty  incoinpatilile  with  the 
fact  of  his  being  an  ordinary  uneducated  Chinaman.  But  an  Eng- 
lishman who  came  from  Hong  Kong  could  make  himself  uudcr- 
8tood  at  once;  for  the  faculty  would  exist. 

A  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  thing  is  the  most 
prominent  and  important  condition  of  its  possibility.  An  ade- 
quate power  is  one  the  mode  ami  the  degree  of  whose  operation 
are  suitable  and  sufficient  for  some  certain  result.  For  powers 
differ  in  nature  and  in  degree,  some  beings  or  substances  being 
capable  of  more  and  of  greater  things  than  others,  The  power 
of  the  ear  is  different  from  that  of  the  eye,  and,  of  two  ears 
or  two  eyes,  one  may  hear  or  see  better  than  another.  When 
we  find  an  adequate  power  to  exist,  we  say  tlie  thing  is  possible 
BO  tar  as  the  power  to  produce  it  is  concerned.     Then  we  in- 
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quire  ronceminp  other  comlitionR,  and,  Irnin  their  exiKtraor 
iii)ii-exi8ti'ii(!e,  detcriiiiiib  the  ipioBtion  as  to  the  renuuniii|: 
nieiitfl  of  (I  cotuplete  iK»wil>ilJty  (§  T.*)).     If  tJiere  «rer«  •  laAr 
wu  would  know  that  a  coat  wan   poBHible  ao   far  as  nyii 
productive  nkill.     We  might  then  aHlc,  "  Im  it  poanible  %m  n^ukk 
matorial?     Where  are  the  cloth,  hning.  thread,  bn»*----  --"^ — 

forth  ?  "  Next,  "  Is  it  poBsible  a«  to  iudtrumonto?  \ 
worksliop,  needk'8, 8ciM.sor8,  and  othor  iiuplemeuta? '"  r  inttiiT,  - 1* 
it  poHKihIe  aH  to  BufHcient  induoemont  i*  lluvo  you  the  moMjti 
pfiY  the  tailor  for  the  coat?'^  Thus  one  might  widoc— Itwly  tH^ 
aiifor  the  ditrt-rent  caunul  conditionH  of  a  coat,  m>  faraathaWM 
any  question  ooticerning  each,  and  would  prolMibljr,  thongfc  »< 
nect'ttuarjly,  do  bo  iu  the  order  of  their  imp»»rtftiirf. 
_  ,   _.   1. We  now  come  to  a  radical   din;  b»t»iM 

nasi    and     oypo*  ,  j«  i  *  i  •  i  •  t 

thPttoai   (w-rf-  moden  of  cauflHl  posajbility.      ^    •  •'—  -^' 

DuuDKuuhed  t"?  really,  or  it  may  bo  only  A; 

^n  p«i-  frntx.  ]t  jg  (ijy  former  when  the  conoiti..ii~  i.,  ^uku  i3» 
po88it>tlity  relatc-8  arc  fuot;  it  in  tliv  \m.tX$et  wW> 
thev  are  not  fact^  but  merely  KuppoRablo,  aa  being^  eoaapatiyi 
witn  the  given  facta,  or  circuinHtatireti,  of  the  caaeu  It  • 
h v{">th<>tirully  poMMilile  for  any  inait  to  pnrehaae  a  fartn;  lor  4 
n-iiulil  l»o  |H:)(<Hif)le  for  him  if  he  had  the  motiev,  and  tUii  »  • 
thing  Hupi)owibl«:  but  it  ia  realiv  po»mbU»  only  fur  aa«  «ka 
actually  hon  the  money.  A  conclition,  with  r'-^r-  -*  to  wterft 
a  thing  ia  only  hypothrtically  pomible,  ditea  :  -t,  aMi  ii 

■nob  aa  cannot  exiat;  in  other  words,  it  in  ioconipuiiuie  wilk  tkt 
neceAMty  ntoded  of  exintencci  which  atFect  tho  oaa«  aa  Ki«<M. 
A  thing  mav  U-  renllv  {>r>H8ible  an  to  one  of  ita  conditkw^  aai 
hyp'thi-tit'ully  poiwiltle  as  to  another;  and  thiui  tScM«>  two  mmiM 
of  |MU4Hibiiity  may  unite.     Kciil  |»<>M«ibility  dot  -  volw  Ik* 

oxiatonco  of  the  thing  poMible,  but  only  llie  i :..  :   ._ 
oiORal  condition,  and  i«  efi{>ocially  aaMert«*<l  wlivn  Uie 

?r*>dnce  a  thing  exiata;   for  power  ia  tlic  principal 
he  reality  indicate*!  by  the  term  mi/  ia  not  that  of  \hm 
pnuiible.  but  that  of  tfie  condition.     With  r««pect  to 
A  coat   woidil  be  n-ailv  poMHiblr  if  the  cloth  nri«t«<l:  it  waM 
bt!  hy{iothetically  (N>HHi)>le  on  the  aappowiti'  ■   akitl  aiwi 

nry  to  make  it',  which  akill,  however,  i«  i  •  urabb;  tmX, 

it  would  it«  rfally  impoMibio  b«cau«e  there  ia  no  wajr  of  ha««i( 
It  m.Tl.   1 5  IVl). 

II  -ver.  it  ahnuld  be  remarked  tliat  iba 

_|hr  •i>ii<iiii"ii  in  rral,  and  ita  non-rxi«t4''Ue«  in  b 
lality,  are  thiuK"  extriniiic  to  ainiple  or  pur* 
iiir(i  raapeota  tn«^  rMemblu  th<:  mn 
primary  powibility  (4  74).     Sininle. 
V  tb«  oumpatibilitv  ot  a 
rcniMtatkcca,  and  iIiwm  not 
i'  '   actiMl  noii'^xiatencc  i»f  the  thing  or  ita  oia 

I  •tion  of  a  thing  aa  ixiMihl«  duea,  iud«ed,  tB««l«vft 

Jt  hypuiheaia,  of  Ibe  aaiiatanoa  of  tta 


e  of  tba 
•"anaal 
-ta  coi 
thaactaal*- 
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•therefore,  in  a  Bense,  all  possibilify  is  li}']wtlietical.  But  no  iin- 
pliciititm  of  the  real  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  comlitions 
atj(j:(>tupimie»  llie  Cl)IK"eptll^n  ol  ^illtl[)l'^  or  pure  ])ut*«ilnlity ;  llio 
thinp  supposed  as  ptisHible  and  its  cDiHlitionH  sevL-riiliy,  luar,  or 
may  iu»t,  be  real:  whereuH  tliere  is  such  an  iitiplimtion  Imtli  in 
re^l  poKsihility  and  in  that  hypothetical  possibility  which  is  con- 
trasted with  it. 

The  terms  real  and  htjpotlieHntl  may  be  olijected  to  as  de- 
scriptive of  these  mixed  inudeH  of  possibility ;  but  uo  other  terms 
more  snitable  have  presented  themselves. 

Another  diatint'tiun  of  some  irap^irtance  between 
iuiv^p^'Siity."''   modes  of  causal  poKsibility  is  that  betwu'en  nbmlule 

and  relative  poHSfbiliiy.  A  thing  is  relatively  po8«i- 
ble  when  it  can  be  brought  about  by  some  purticulur  j>ower,  real 
f>r  supposed;  and  we  say  it  is  possible /or  tJiai  -f/oiver.  It  is  absn- 
lutely  possible  when  it  is  possible  tor  power  in  general,  so  that, 
it  not  possible  for  one  power,  it  yet  is  possible  for  some  other. 
All  things  possible  for  any  power  would  be  possible  for  aji 
infinite  power;  therefore,  in  respect  to  snch  a  power,  the 
absolutely  and  the  relatively  possible  would  be  the  stime. 
Moreover,  if  such  a  power  really  exists,  thou  all  thinp^s  abso- 
lutely possible  are  really  possible,  for  that  power;  but,  if  such  a 
power  exist  only  in  supposition,  then  some  things  absuhitely 
possible  are  not  really  possible  for  any  power,  but  merely  hypo- 

thetically  possible  fcu'  the  supposed  infinite  power. 
MhtonJand mormi   j,'i„ally,  we  uiuy  distinguish  between  7uitimd  and 

moral  jtossihility.  Each  of  these  is  a  kind  of  par- 
tial possibility  (§  75),  and  both  relate  to  the  actions  of  free 
agents.  A  thing  is  naturally  posnible  when  the  agent  has  the 
intellectual  and  exe(;ntive  ability,  together  with  the  proper 
means  and  opportunity,  for  its  acconrplishment.  It  is  morally 
possible  when  the  powers  oi'  hie  motive  nature  are  adequate  to 
adopt  the  action  as  an  end,  or  as  a  means.  For  example,  it  is  nat- 
urally possible  for  a  miser  to  give  all  his  money  to  the  poor;  but 
this  would  be  morally  impossible  for  him  under  any  ordinary  eir- 
cumstances.  It  is  naturally  possible,  but  morally  impossible,  for 
a  perfectly  virtuous  being  to  do  that  which  is  wrong  and  sinful. 
A  rational  agent  cannot  be  morally  responsible  fur  the  perform- 
ance of  an  HCtion,  or  the  accomplishtneut  of  an  end,  which  is 
naturally  impossible  for  him;  but,  if  the  action  or  end  be  only 
morally  impossible,  he  ma^  be  responsible  with  respect  to  it. 
For  nionil  impossibility,  hke  mural  uecessity  (§  G8),  consists 
with  moral  freedom. 

§  77.  Having,  at  some  length,  discussed  causal,  we 
now  pass  tr)  the  cunsiderati<m  oi'  Icj la il,  |K)s«il>ility. 

This  may  be  defined  as  the  existential  compatibil- 
ity of  a  thing,  real  or  supposed,  with  given  circumstances. 
Tliese  circuTUHtances  are  other  things  which  exist,  and  to  which 
the  thing  possible  is  conceived  of  as  related  in  some  specific  way. 
The  compatibility  is  a  peculiar  and  simple  relateduess  of  the 
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tiling  to  the  circumstances.     We  call  it  compatibilitr,  or 
Ttient,  or  coiifi)riiiity,  Uecause  it  in  fiomewhat  Rimilar  to  tb* 
tiuiiH  thus  iifimed;  but  it  is  really  jr>'  ^  Aiiil   ioi 

analybis.     Wu  H»y  ^xiVrM/tW  compatii  ••<}«aae  the 

tliii8  named  relates  to  the  existcnuc,  in  tl»«  given  oircuin 
of  the  thing  possible;  this  is  the  /uruiain«ii<Mni  Tdotiamia. 
rutation  of  ruler  and  sulijoct  refers  to  gi)vomn]t*nt ;  Cb»i  ti 
debtor  urul  creditor  to  the  use  of  another's  iiruperty;  tliat  «f 
husbiiud  and  wife  to  the  marriage  contract;  tiiAt  of  oomnUda^ 
ily  of  temper  to  liarmonionM  iutercourae;  at!  *  '••ntiiu  ooi^ 

patibility,  or  logical   poHHibility,  relates  to  tli  ace  nf  sac 

thing  as  in  specific  relation  with  others,     Oi  •   tb* 

late  of  tliu  possible — that  with  which  it  is  <  ,bl» 

prominently  thought  of;  our  attention  an<i  inlm-nt  m,v 
the  tiling  poRsible,  and  not  tf»  the  oircnmstancea.  Yet 
alwavs  referred  to.  and  this  reference  becomes  explicit  wbcA  W 
say  that  one  thing  is  compossible  with  another,  or  Ihn*  -'  ■'  :«i» 
sible  in  such  or  such  a  case.    The  word  wwy  is  that  by  v  -^ 

bility  is  ordirnirily  pn^dicated  of  any  subject;  an  in  uic  ■»•»' 
nientn,  "That  niav  be,"  or,  "That  may  bo  in  •uch  or  lack 
cif  CH."     'I'hc  compatibility  of  a  thin^  with  gtTm 

cuti.  involves  also  the  compatibility  of  its  niiiwwij 

ilitioiiH  with  tItoKe  circumstancos.  When  a  (hing  is  prmmNa  m 
omatifutiw,  tmiMol,  ami  ootv\>ntiUint  condiliona  (^  fiS),  it  ia 
in  every  rtftped;  and  ice  determine  the  pombiiity  tif  a  IkSng  kf  4^ 
termini luf  t/ir  pnHnifnlily  of  iUt  itnulUvmi*^  This  riulical  mm!  hK 
evident  principle  is  (»erhap8  the  most  important  in  tlie  phiis^ 
pbj  of  the  possible. 

i4MiMi  aDBipM^  ^*  causal  possibility  oorresimnd*  lo  eniia»l 
^S^oMMi  poMi-  sity,  and  is  connected  with  causal  ooi 
''"'**•  logical  ]>oHsibility  corresponds  with  ki^tml  iMeia» 

ty.  and  is  connected  with  lUHMssaaty  conditions,  wbethvr  tbay  te 
causal  or  not.  And  as  causal  necessity  may  be  rstfmrded  as  e 
■pecies  of  logical  necessity,  so  causal  possibility  may  De  ie|pr4s4 
a*  a  species  of  logical  possibilitr  {S\  64-(>(>).  Couml  poaabililnf 
is  the  logiC4il  ^MiSKibilily  of  a  thing  vuni^idrrrd  rimfijf  <m  «■  "  ~ 
that  is,  tM  a  rmru/i  of  cmtMil  nmditiutut;  anil 
tinn  of  caiuqil  possibility,  concerns  the  i^ 
cnnditiims  only.  In  logical  pinMJbility  a  thi 
OS  existinc  in  snr  nccesnary  ndiitionM  whatt^V' 
coil  admissibilityoi  anycondition^orc' 

if  ti  .  vi.t    it  ii.ii.t  stand  relateii,      Ifu 

iM  logically  poMible  a-  .t 

"iition  ilo  not,  and  nta-  - 

le.  that   i>,  it  is  ini  < 

'  a  is  fpven  aa  lacL    it  wc  Jlucv 
••'•  barn  at  a  oertain  ticoa, 


lie  (I'll 
dittoui  i>iit 
ia  lofi^lly 
tially  itioompati 
a  ihu'f  dH.«rei 
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?;one  8ome  morning,  we  'w^onld  say,  "  PosHihly  a  thief 
iere;"iri  tlu8  we  would  u8b  logical,  but  not  caunul, 


the  horse 

has  heeii  Here;  in  tiiiB  we  would  u8b  logi 
possiLility.  For  tlie  absence  of"  the  hortie,  though  a  logical, 
wonlil  not  he  a  cuufial,  condihon,  ot  the  act  of  robbery  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  thief  Ouly  effects — not  causes,  as  such — are  caus- 
ally possible.  Again,  8uppofiiiig  a  triangle  to  exist,  we  say  that 
it  may  be  either  equiJiiteral,  scalene,  or  isosceles;  any  one  of 
these  things  is  compos-sible  with  the  existence  of  a  triangle.  Yet 
the  exi.stence  of  a  triangle  would  not  be  a  causal,  but  a  concom- 
itant, condition  of  its  having  some  one  of  the  three  shapes.  For 
any  triangle  and  its  special  shape  would  come  into  existence  to- 
gether. So,  if  a  man  own  ten  dollare,  he  may  own  a  gcdd  eagle; 
but  the  existence  of  the  ten  dolhys,  as  owned,  would  not  contrib- 
ute in  any  way  to  the  making  of  the  coin.  It  would  be  a  neo- 
eaaary,  yet  not  a  causal,  comlition.  For  one  could  not  own  an 
eagle  if  he  did  not  own  ten  dollars. 

A  metonyiny  »n<i  '^'^®  "^®  *'*  *''*'  term  possihUily,  to  signify  the  exist- 
extenaion  of  the  eutial  conc-ruity  or  comiiiitibility  of  a  sunn<iseil  fact 
or  entity  with  given  circumstances,  may  easily  be 
traced  to  the  more  primary  empioyinent  of  the  term,  in  whirh  is 
set  forth  the  compatibility  of  the  causal  conditions  of  a  thing 
with  given  circumstances.  For  this  latter  relation,  which  is 
that  cliiefly  used  in  our  search  after  things  unseen  or  unrealized, 
assists  otir  inquiry  after  fact,  not  because  of  its  specitic  ami  caus- 
ational  character,  but  hecattse  of  its  general  nature  wiiereby  an 
effect  exists  only  as  conditioned  by,  or  necessarily  relatt'd  to,  an 
appropriate  cause;  in  otlier  words,  just  as  amj  other  pftsnl'le  mnse- 
quimf  exiiffs  as  related  to  an  oiiterxdenl.  Hence,  in  cases  of  caunal 
possibility,  when  we  are  not  making  the  practical  impiiiy, 
"What  can  we  do?"  but  simply  ask,  for  infurmatinii,  "  U'liat 
may  the  result  be?"  the  effect  is  regarded  chieJly  as  the  logical 
correlative — or  conseijueut — of  the  cause,  and  causal  conditions 
are  looked  upon  ratlier  us  providing  for  a  fact  than  as  contribut- 
ing to  an  efl'ect.  After  this  we  Jiiul  that  things  exist  in  necessary 
relation  to  other  than  causal  conditions,  and  may  be  conceived 
of  and  reasoned  about  as  tbiis  rdiited;  whereupon  we  apply 
the  term  itosftihilit ij  to  every  mode  of  the  compatibility  of  one 
thing  and  its  conditions  with  other  tilings  as  co-existmg  witli 
them.  What  renders  this  extension  of  the  term  extremely  nat- 
nnil  is  the  fact  that  nothing  can  /jc  causdUij  jjossiUe  whiijt  doejf  not 
Ofii/orm  to  other  nvxles  of  vombility.  For  example,  it  would  not 
be  pf>88ible  to  make  three  boxes  whose  united  capiicity  would  be 
equal  to  that  only  of  one  of  the  three  boxes,  and  this  l)ecause 
the  result  proposed  would  involve  the  logical  impo.'iRibility  of  a 
part  lieing  equal  to  a  whole.     A  whole  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  its 

Sarts  is  logically,  and  therefore  causally,  the  only  posailile  whole. 
'ther  modes  of  possibility  being  thus  necessarily  involved  with 
the  causal  mode,  the  same  name  was  extended  to  all.  Finally, 
the  metonymy  under  consideration  is  further  favored  by  the 
fact   that  possibility  of  mental  couceptioQ  is  confined  to  the 
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thoiipfht  of  thincr"  lopcally  noBHible.     Formn  can  be  oodc 
that  in  f.loarly  nud  ilii«liii<-tly  concfivwl  ($  t)3)— only 
tlii'V  pnflHeaa  logical  consistency;  and  «o  we  call  the  coixctxnth 
the  poeniible. 

Logical    poBsibility   has    thns    be«n 
tnJTi^wTntMfir  B<'h<>lMBtic  languaf^:  ^'  FoiuiiMiias  rat 

«r  w>M  non-rcnugnimtiajiaHiiim  tW  attrthmlarmm  fwhi 
m  ocu  ent  constihialur."  The  harmonv  of  puria  or  attriboloa  ■■»■ 
tioned  here,  is  simply  the  cnmp<MMibility  of  each  part  and  ito 
(MUtilitiotis,  or  iit^cemuiry  rrlrila,  with  the  other  parta  and  tkor 
necessary  rrlnla.  lint  it  shouKi  be  added  that  not  only  a  pomStit 
ol)jt'rt  and  itM  parts — and  the  parta  as  miitaally  crmnectvd— 4v- 
nioiiize  with  each  other,  but  they  alao  harmouixe  with  olW 
objects  to  which  it  and  they  may  be  rolatod.  An  animaJ  ia  a 
iUiug  iiUrnuiUy  posHible,  because  ita  parta  are  not  aoch  tlu»t  ihtj 
niniiot  co-exist,  bat  it  is  a  thin^  esxtemtiUy  imsaible  only  when 
there  is  food;  because  food  is  an  external  cx»uditinn  of  aaiaal 
vxiMtencc  A  ooiiception,  however,  may  bo  b«)  enlarp^ed  aa  la 
include  any  relation  ordinarily  rejj^nb'd  as  t<  i-    w«  «m 

tliink,  for  example,  of  "an  animal  where  thi-rt-  .  '  nraf  *a 

Ikmisi*  built  oil  a  ro<:k,"  or  of  "a  iiiaTi  in  a  prisoit,"  mm  omg  poaaiyi 
(•lj<>i't;  with  this  understanding,  the  scholaatic  d«finitioa  iaaa- 
aotlr  correct  For,  in  this  oaae,  one  of  the  partii,  in*  attribafeA 
of  the  thing  or  object  is  ita  relatednesa  to  the  ot>>"r  ■■(■•'-•» 
$  78.  The  diMtinctions  already  tnn 
sibility  lietween  partial  and  perfevM-^i,  ana  L>«-iw«ia 
real  and  hypothetical,  puaaibility,  owd^  la  iif*' 
tynttftlt/iltttf  in  gettetxd;  for  *'  >>«i<i  frum  tha  m^ 


ni<|Mrnli"n  of  canaal  eotuli 


n«  caoaaJL  ImC  » 
ver, 

tur  they  relate  tu  pa  aw 


lug  tta  own 


ahaolote  and  ' 

do  not  apply  to  posaibitity  in 

as  such,  and  a«  being  a  uundu.-..^ 

mndea, 

Keal  poasibility  haa  l>ocn  defined  aa  that  whtoh  aiiaaa  «%» 
■oiDe  conditiiui  of  a  thing  actually  exiata;  hypothationl,  aa  thai 
which  we  aaaert  when  some  <*oniiitiou  doea  n>-' 
If  the  dinner  ia  on  the  table,  there  is  a  rent  pn>- 
if  it  is  only  anppoeably  then.s  the  posdi! 
if  two  pemins  are  sitting  at  the  table,  i  »!  tx 

that  one  of  tham  ia  a  ntan  and  the  other  a  wtioMi 
are  f'r.Av  ^iii.iu^aed  to  be  there,  the  poa»i*-''««v  .. 
Dial*  i«  hyputbottcal.     But,  let  < 

I —  •wiiiiiitv,  pare  and  aim^e,  ia  alao,  m  u  veuee,  xij-tMd 

votvea  tiia  auppoaad  •aataokas  of  oowUCMMMk  TIm 
puUieau,  hoarerer,  apon  whioh  oiir  jodcment  or  paro«ptiai 
the  (WTBly  poMtblo  U  Laaad  dloe*  mat  afcdarfr  mtlftff:  it  «■  «m 
l^jmlAmu  mmtmfanwJ  bg  myaliim,  aad  If  'inMiMm 

detamiiuad  vbathar  the  auppoaad  oonditiui  <\r  noc     1 

poaubikty  raseaiblea  primary  poaaibiltty — the  OMMftl 
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of  the  non-existent — as  having  an  admixture  of  fact,  and  aleo 
as  furnishing  a  iorni  of  thoiiglit  frequently  enipioywl  l)y  the 
mind.  But  the  reality  of  the  (jondition,  like  the  reai  non-exist- 
ence of  the  thing  causally  possible,  is  soimithiug  adventitious  to 
the  possibility.  Pure  logical  possibility  is  that  correlation  of 
the  parts  of  an  entitj'  or  of  ditfereut  entities  with  each  other,  ao- 
cordiiig  to  which  they,  together  with  their  necessary  relations 
and  niaia,,  may  co-exist  with  each  other.  It  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  any  condition  if  the  thing^  conditioned  is  possible;  but 
it  does  not  require  the  real  existence  of  any  tiling  or  any  con- 
dition. Wlien,  therefore,  a  condition  exists,  this  is  something 
additional  to  the  pure  possibility.  Yet,  since  what  really  exists 
in  any  case  may  exist  \n  that  case,  we  say  that  a  thing  is  possi- 
ble as  to  any  condition  which  cither  exists  or  may  exist,  mean- 
ing which  ntay  exiut,  whetlier  it  really  exist  or  not.  Thus  we 
employ  real  to  8uppf>rt  pure  possibility,  when  the  question  is 
merely  as  to  the  puesibility  of  a  thing.  But  real  possibility,  as 
we  shall  see,  has  also  an  importance  and  use  of  its  own.  Similar 
remarks  miglit  be  made  as  to  the  relations  of  pure  and  hypo- 
thetical possibility. 

We  have  already  (§  77)  noticed  that  a  thing  may 
SbEu^'*  pran^  cxist  if  its  Conditions  may  exist;  in  otlier  wurd.H,  a 
thing  is  possible  so  fur  as  its  conditions  are  possi- 
ble. To  some  this  statement  may  suggest  a  diffi- 
culty. If  the  possible  involve  possible  conditions, 
will  not  these  mvolve  yet  other  possilile  conditions, 
and  these  etill  others,  and  so  will  not  an  infinite  regression  bo 
needed  to  establish  any  possibility?  We  reply  that  it  would 
be  needed  if,  in  our  regression,  we  did  not  come  to  conditions 
the  pijssibility  of  which  is  self-evident.  But  an  inuHt'dinte  i>tr- 
cejAion  of  ■poHsihilUy  Utkes  jJiice  in  sevend  tmii/s.  In  t\iejird  place, 
as  already  said,  wlnitever  actually  exists  ni  any  given  circum- 
stances, exists  under  every  one  of  its  necessary  conditions,  and 
is  possible  in  every  respect.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  re^jl  poswibil- 
ity,  which  ie  that  most  frequently  considered,  there  is  no  need 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  condition.  In 
the  second  place,  whatever  has  existed  may,  in  similar  circura- 
stances,  exist  again;  and  this  principle  enables  us  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  a  condition  which,  though  not  known  to  be 
fact,  is  known  to  resemble  fact.  For  possibility  pt-rtains  to  forma 
conceived  of  as  existing,  but  not  to  real  things,  as  such ;  and  we 
may  at  once,  and  once  for  all,  perceive  a  form  to  be  possible.  Fir 
naUy,  in  other  caaes  there  is  no  infinite  regression,  because  therad- 
tail  or  ontoLiygicul  dements  and  amdidvus  of  things — such  as  spaces, 
times,  powers,  substances,  actions  and  changes — in  the  various 
rtfhUioTis  (vx/ynling  to  which  thc-'te  condition  «wm?  another,  are  immedi- 
ately reaxfniz^d  }>y  thf  mind  as  inxsisiUe,  Thus  many  radical  con- 
ceptions of  things  possible  are  formed.  By  means  of  these  con- 
ceptions, in  which  the  possibility  of  a  thing  us  to  its  ontological 
character  and  conditions  is  set  forth,  other  aud  less  apparent  po»- 


poM*  aa  linmeill- 
Me   pnronptlaa  of 
pouiblUtjr. 
ruiitalataa  of  poa- 
UbUitf. 
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■ibilities  nre  detormined.  We  say  it  iH  powibit*  for  • 
measure  to  cuntniii  a  puck  of  potatoes,  becanae  thi*  m  Mia_  __ 
an  iipplioitioti  of  the  pnnciple  that  whnt  can  contain  the  icnrnt/oT 
can  (.-oiitaia  the  leaa.  lint  this  radical  hiw  of  the  po**ib|«  ta 
(ipaciiil  ineaHurea,  together  with  tfic  posHJIiility  of  its  cwnditMM 
- — siiuh  as  space,  Bunatance,  quantity  and  the  mutual  rvUliMiu 
of  these  thiiiea  according  to  the  terms  of  thu  law— i*  tao»- 
diately  perceived  by  the  mind.  Such  radical  ounc«|>ti(M~  ^ 
jndf^metits  may  be  etyled  the  first  pnndjJet  or  pomtt ' 
prjwifnlity.  Like  our  conceptions  ot  radiatl  neo«n«ntirji» 
nmy  first  be  formed  by  the  mind  during  itn  piro^'ption  of 
yet  the  perception  of  fact  in  any  <;ii*e  niunt  \»  'red  btm" 

the  recognition  of  the  possibility  or  nccc^^if  •tkU  t^ 

fact.     The  foregoing;  reinarkH  kIiow  lio"  u  to  i« 

taken  that  the  possibility  of  a  thing  mii  .m  ihti 

of  itM  conditiona.     Thiu  rule  applies  <mly  ti  tjb* 

poMiibility  is  not  self-evident^  and  rauRt  be  j- . 
tially,  if  at  all.     In  short,  the  potwibility  of  a  tb 
ferred  from   the  posaibility  t)f  ita  necesaarv 
the  existence  (»f  u  tiling  must  l>e  infi»rr<'d 
of  itN  ncceHNitant  conditiona  (§  (>5).     It  should  Ia.- 
over,  that  the  po««ibiiity  of  conditions,  as  living  ni> 
with   fact,  aa  in   general   euhily  tuK:ertaine<l.  and  ■• 
to  that  of  tlici  olject  which  they  condition,  wooiyei 
lively  little  attention,  in  our  ordinary  thinking*. 

_  At  this  point  of  our  discussion,  for  the  aak* 

mLmSv'^ujuii^  clearneHM,  we  must  dtstingiuMh  betw«on  lUt 
■■*■>  '|£^-****  «"<»  9^  Ihimjfi  jnutsiUr.  /ram  their  nrcemmti  _ 
•aaafj.  Hfitk  thingn  poaniUe,  and  the  mmpU  inft  I'tmjg  ^mmm- 

bilily.     In  the  former — win  "  My IM  A» 

inforence  of  the  possibly  necessary — we  j 
that  what  ia  neOBMirily  connected  vnUi    >   ; 


itiam  ii 


I  If  Ami 


is  itst'lf  A  poMaihlo  consequent     Thiw  i«  u 
tlie  principle  of  antecedent  and  coiih-   ,  .'  it       I'  ifenafll 

of  a  thing  as  hypothcticnlly  necpssiir> .  I'mi  thv  atrupie  laUmwmm 
of  poSMJbility — or  of  a  thing  as  poMtble — prooteda  on  the  pn» 
oipfe  lliut  a  thing  is  |HjHsibie  if  its  cxinditiooa  an>  {■••cilila,  •■! 
dova  not,  in  any  st^nNe,  n*wrt  tli«<  n<><-fs«ity  of  the  tbing  lufcmA 
J.    — ■     ■       t'Tfl.  Th.  !>a»  airMtly  boon  butiooiW 

«  t«rcenn*ui  ^       :>'tioal  neowaitr  ff  (i4l    Gi»- 

paring  the  really  |MiK»il)le  with  the  i  ■Tamtff. 

^^  and  the  hypothetically  pnnMiblo  with  :...   ..  v  pjtW* 

oaliy  Daoeaaaiy,  we  luight  t»y  that  th«*  pkaahik 
and  the  mccww nr  art  rdat«Hl  lo  vnch  uUivr  aa  two  dtflbtMC 
iBodM  of  tba  euooitiuned.  A  tbin|(  ia  poMibla  reaBg  whmu  mm 
or  mor«  of  it«  mc— ry  oonditioiui  eauat  in  giveo  drciiBMlaacaa 
and  Ay;»^''/*'V»ffy  when  ooa  or  raoi*  of  ita  ocMditiona  an  m^ 
po««rr'  i  a  thin|(  ia  rm/fy  niicw— ty  wb«pn  ooo  or  i»a* 

Dauof  iiioa  azMt  in  given  eiroamalaaoe^  and 

lAafiooffy  whmm  one  or  more  nioli  conditknia  era  auj 
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^^exist.     The  necesBftiy — whether  the  necessary  to   be  or  the 
necessary  uot  to  be — is  conceived  of  as  existing-,  and  is  asserted 
to  be  real;  but  the  possible — whether  the  possible  to  be  or  the 
possible  not  to  be — is  conceived  of  without  conviction  as  to  its 
reality,  and  is  neitlier  asserted  nor  denied  to  exist,  wliile  the 
raind  may  inquire  whether,  in  its  belief,  to  unite  the  idea  of 
existence,  or  that  of  non-existence,  with  the  formal  conception 
of  the  thing  (§  36).     For,  although  we  regard  things  existinfj 
and  also  things  non-existent  as  possible,  and  must  do  so  when 
the  question  concerns  their^7nes-»  to  exist,  tlieir  possibility  does 
not,  of  itself,  involve  either  existence  or  non-existence.     This 
being  the  case,  the  necessary  and  the  possible,  as  modes  of  the 
^conditioned,  may  bo  contrasted  as  the  tht^-minaie,  and  the  inde- 
^^^7'minate,  condUumetL     For,  wliile  both  have  coinlitions,  we  con- 
^■ceive  the  existence  of  the  necessary,  but  uot  that  of  the  possible, 
^B(o  be  determined  by  its  conditions.     In  partial  possibility  wo 
^^0  not  consider  enough   conditions  to   settle  the  qn*.stioii   of 
reality,  while  in  the  case  of  perfected  possibility,  although  the 
^Monditiotis  constitute  a  logical  antecedent,  iw;  rfmvY/ffln^ /W  ciV- 
^^pumskince :  for,  so  soon  as  we  notice  this,  we  speak  no  longer  of 
^mossibility,  but  of  necessity  (§  75).     The  possible  is  that  which 
^Pagrees — or  would  agree — with  its  circumstances  because  they 
contain,  or,  at  the  lea.st,  agree  with,  its  conditions;  the  neces- 
^^Bary  not  only  agrees  with,  but  is  required  by,  its  circumstances. 
^■Knowing  that  three  straight  lines  have  been  made  on  a  black- 
^^bonrd,  we  say,  "Possibly  there  is  a  triangle  on  the  board;"  be- 
cause three  straight  liuws  are  so  many  necessary  conditions  of  a 
triangle.     But,  if  wo  learn  that  the  three  inclose  a  spsice,   we 
say  that  there  is  and  niu.st  be  a  triangle;  for  three  straight  lines 
inclosing  an  area  are  not  merely  a  condition,  but  a  logical  con- 
lition,  of  that  geometrical  figure. 

§  80.    We  are  noiv  prepared  to  understand  how  the 
tosnoe^fpoMi-  j,j,'^  {,j  j-^^  pursuit  Of  the  knoivledge  of  fact,  forma 
»ot  to^ofci^onc.- of  and  vses  its  conaptions  of  things  as  possible.     We  are 
wiyt  often  unable  directly  to  determine,  from  our  knowl- 

edge  of  the   circumstances  of  a  case,   what  the 
truth   may  be  respecting  some  point  of  inquiry.     That  is,   we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  real  antecedent  which,  as  involving 
■a  logical  condition  (§  65).  necessitates  the  reality  of  sqiue  olv 
^Bject  conceived  of     Such  antecedents  may  exist,  but  we  know 
^^^ot  where  to  seek  for  tiiem,  or  at  lea-st,  have  not  been  able  to 
^^ind  any.     In  these  circumstances,  abandoning  the  direct  si'ftrch 
for  proof,  we  permit  the  inquiry,  "Is  the  tiling  supposed  possibley" 
^vto  take  the  place  of  the  qtiefition,   "  Is  it  necessary?"     This  in- 
^pquiry  as  to  possibility  is  twofold.     First,  if  need  be,  we  ask  as 
to  the  pure  or  abstract  priSHibility  of  tiie  thing,  that  is,  its  possi- 
bility considered  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  reality 
or  non-reality  of  its  coiiditioiis.     The  aim  of  this  inquiry  is  to 
determine  only  the  compoHsibility  of  the  conditions,  internal  and 
external,  of  the  object,  with  each  other  and  with  the  given  cir< 
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ourofltanceR  of  the  case:  we  do  not  direotlr  i'    . 
tint  rfiiljty  of  liny  condition.      If  nny  of  lh«»  «■ 
incoiiipuiwiblo  with  the  given  i:it 
/nrihi-r  inqiiirif:  no  tnjillvr  wimt  i  ■ 
tht?  thiu^  18  inipoaHil)le  and  dooH  not  exiHt.       i 
inherent  ivbeiirdity  and  impoHHibiUty,  wu  ask.   , 
thing  ri-ally  ptiHsible?"    In  other  word«,  *'  Do  it«  ci  ■ 
exist? "     I'or  iinything  is   renlly  p«iNKibIo  n«    to 
when  that  condition  really  exists  (9  78).     An  att> 
of  thi)  thinjif  8uppo««?d  naturally  brinjjHta  view  its  i 
and  othiT  conditionH,   and  direel«  thitt  inquiry    ^^ 
bility.     Suppose,  now,  wo  find  tlint  notno  c<>' 
tiontt,  of  tiiu  thin^,  do  not  exirtt.     TliiH  lH.'in(;  ii 
is  rttilhj  impomible;  for  a  thin^  cannot  trxist  ao  1«> 
of  its  conditions  is  non-cxiHtcnt.     Thud,  nt*-! in    mi 
certdtif^  fact  is  Aatinfied;  we  can  aay  that  t: 
d.w.#  not  «;xi»»i;  the  p<»B>«ible  hnw  b«;en  our  ^in  : 

diitcovered  thu  really  non-existent  Supp<'>"  .  1. 
♦vcr)*  c<^)ndition  concerning  which  w«  cnn  iii 
rvulity.  Wd  now  Huy  that,  ho  fur  an  we  can 
irvally  po»Mil>Ic,  and  amrud  be  dcitietl  to  cxiat,  W- 
dr*ny  only  the  im|Hii<Mii)l<!.  In  Rueh  a  caai^  r- 
bility  cnablt'H  oi»o  to  rrji-ct  any  unfounded 

Dnfuiuuhil  Ixdit-f  in  the  non-exiKtenco  ot   '...  ;  ^. 

part*«  the  mind  for  tho  proper  considtiration  ot  <  e.     Mim¥ 

over,   lo^cral   iM'ine  coni[)oKcd  of  nceeaaary   cxiii>iii|4>ii«  (|  O^ 

Inquirv  after  tliu  latter  put«  ua  Ix-ttur  in  Uio  w«y  of  ntMliaf 

with  tlu' forioi-r;  and  thuK,  *rw;v/<' 

^ttoe^iiry  ixinditinnH,  iir  rirr  in  a  j> 

dents,  if  nuch  an?  di>«!ov«?rabl«.     Fimiily.   i 

certain  eouditioiiN  are  found  to  be  real  v 

can  iM'loiif^  to  but  one  objin't,  and  that  tii 

tain  iinestion.     When  Ihifi  happeoR,  the  m:   .   1...^  .  : 

ia  n-placvtl  by  the  inlerenct^  td  f«<!t;  our  inquiry  tei 

tho  |Miaitivo  aHaertion  of  reality.      In  thc««  iwvcral  wia- 

inx  ID  pomibility  Hubw?rvon  rea«onin((  in  iieceMtatj. 

'      vi*iy,  ASilptt' 
moot  tm\- 
':  j«»  k  »  ^ 


:  ooac*;< 

:he  real-,  •>  t^ 


ittfreatiJi^ 


tuoile  of  iufereuoe  hum  mostly,  if 
alt«»nti»>n  of  philosoplMjn.  ft  u 
t  -   ana  ia  alao  mi>i 

I.  In-  mind,  nor  bef 

I ....k,v    :..^   for^goini;  t. 

wh«(tt«r  or  not  •  cirrtjun  Ihix  c< 
iliMM,  many  OBcmwy  oonditii»ii» 


l.t    ih. 


•batractly  ptMublei     For  «xrtn 


;  II  \  I  M  *  I'H, 

;t  moat 


I' ,  ;t  moat  ba  1 
bus  ami  moiiry  both  »xiat,  that  tlic  box  is  of  saBc>'an<l 

•tritaUa  to  rvcvivs  thu  money  and   keep  it  aalnlj.    

owiim  »f  tho  tniioajr  has  desired^  ajid  bsan  abls,  to  p«t  it  im  W^ 
partieaLar  Uix,  that  be  bas  deposited  tbe  nMOaj  iii  th*  basaai 
Laa  uul  withdrawn  it,  and  that  be  bas  tbo  box  oarvfoUy  Isckrf 
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jukI  j^uarrled.  These  find  einiilar  conditionemtiRt  be  enpposable; 
Staiiy  ot  them  is  impossible,  we  need  Mot  inquire  as  to  the  tacts 
>f  the  case;  the  sturv  <if  the  deposit  lift,  on  its  t'rtce,  absurd  a»id 
lue.  But^  if  the  conditions  are  all  eupposable,  we  ask  t'nrther, 
How  nmny  of  them  really  exist?"  If  any  one  condition  is 
found  not  to  exist  really,  we  say  that  there  eaujiot  be,  and  is 
not,  any  such  deposit,  but,  finding  some  conditions  to  exist,  the 
"^otliers  being  undetermined,  we  say  that  the  thing  is  possibit- — 
tluit  is,  really  possible;  for  necessary  oonditions  exist,  yet  not,  so 
I'ar  as  we  can  see,  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  thing 
^^suijposed,  as  to  form  a  necessitating  or  logical  condition.  Ascer- 
^B|taining,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  man  had  the  money,  and  tliat 
^^lie  box  was  a  suitable  safe,  and  accessible  to  him,  we  say  that 
^Khe  deposit  is  possible,  but  has  neither  been  proved  as  necessary 
^^o  be  nor  disproved  as  necessary  not  to  be.  But,  finally,  finding, 
not  only  that  tlie  man  hati  the  money  and  that  the  safe  was  suita- 
le  and  accessible,  but  that  he  was  seen  to  place  the  treasure 
lithin  the  safe,  has  guarded  it  securely,  and  lias  not  withdrawn 
\  we  say  that  the  deposit  nvisl  be  a  fact.  Thus  tlie  recognition 
)f  real  possibility  terminates  in  the  perception  of  real  necessity. 
§  81.  The  explanatiniiH  now  given  of  reasoning  m 
"otto be"  poBsiljilitj-  apply  fully  only  to  the  inference  of  that 
which  we  ordinarily  mean  by  the  possible.  This 
srni  mostly  signifies  the  p««7-fe  U\  be,  just  as  ordinarily  the  im- 
wssiblo  signifies  the  impossible  to  be.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
jeak  of  the  possiUe  not  to  be,  of  that  whose  non-existence  is,  or 
.'tiuld  be,  compatible  with  given  circumstances;  and  our  reason- 
iig,  concerning  this  possible,  differs  somewhat  in  mode  from  that 
llready  described.  A  thing  is  infeiTed  as  possible  to  be  when 
it«  conditions,  so  far  as  considered,  exist  or  are  possible;  but 
is  inferred  as  possible  not  to  be  when  itfl  conaitions,  so  far 
Is  considered  and  found  existent  or  possible,  do  not  conslilufe 
logirid  condUioiL  Thus  a  thing  is  possible  to  be  when  it  is 
it&ys.'iaii/  not  to  be,  and  it  is  poB.sible  not  to  be  when  it  is  not 
ixrvD'tri/  to  be. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  reasoning  in  possi- 

liility  (whether  positive  or  negative  possibility)  is  chjsely  related 

^^t«j  reasoning  in  necessity  (whether  positive  or  negative).     Both 

^■■nrydes  of  inference  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  the  same  radi- 

^KRal  principle,  viz.,  that  things  exist  as  conditioned.     Both  arise 

from  the  consideration  of  things  as  conditioned.     Comparing  the 

Ktne  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  other,  we  perceive  th;it  the  uec- 
i8*«ary  (or  impossible  not  to  be)  is  inferred  from  the  existence  of 
I  logical  condition;  and  the  impossible  (or  itecessary  not  to  be)  is 
nferred  from  the  non-existence  of  a  necessary  condition — this 
non-existence  being  its  logical  condition;  while  the  possible  to 
be  is  infen-ed  from  the  existence,  real  or  possible,  of  necessaiy 
jtiditious,  and  the  pawsibio  not  to  be  from  the  non-existence, 
sal  or  possible,  of  litgical  conditions.     Thus,  too,  we  see  how 
iC  proof  of  the  possible  to  be  tends  towards,  aud  prepares  for, 


necestMiry,  nnd  how  the  proof  of  tlie  pomblt?  i 
be  tenclH  towardH,  and  prepareH  lor,  tlmt  of  tbe  irnpuiuible. 
i 111 ]»)»«) bio  is  relutcd  to  tl>e  piiHsible  not  to  be,  jiiMt  am  the  utrv^ 
nary  18  i-t;lat<;d  to  ttie  posKible  to  be;  utid  aa  tbt»  utrifmi^Ty  \m  »i- 
ways  poiutiblc  to  be,  no  tJie  iinpoBsible  w  always  poasible  Dot  t.)  t>«. 
iteiBAksiiuitiira  §  ^^-  ^''®  disciiiuiion  of  logpi-«i  |M>Mdbtlitj-  thrvn 
•r  kogta^  uoue*.  light  on  tbe  doctrine  of  luteal  impoan^Iitj  aad 
logical  neceiiMity,  or,  more  Miitiplj,  oo  tka  doctnM 
of  neoemity,  sincu  iinposaibiiity  ia  the  neceaaitY  uf  nnri  f  ritifi 
The  eaa<^nc<^  of  poHnibility,  uh  wu  iiiivc  wf  ti,  in  tbe  exiainitiil < 

1»atibility  of  a  thnig  with  given  cin:uiii«tflno<>«;   which 
lility  ia  Mliown  when  the  uircuiiiMtuncfM  nje  an j  : 

iNtmiry  condition  (in  the  caao  of  the  p<>-  ^  and 

they  do  not  incliiuv  any  necviuiiuiting  coudittnn  ^in  the  caae  <C 
tbe  poMMiblu  nut  to  l)e).  Such  being  iKmaibility,  jiiijiiiwiUfnT 
Tnigbt  1)«  dcBned  us  the  incompatibility  ot  the  cjuatenoe  • !  ^ 
thing,  and  necow<ity  aM  the  incompatibility  of  the  non-4iaMtKam 
of  the  tiling,  with  given  circuMiMUiiiccH.  These  definitioiia  dilv 
from  tbuNt;  already  given  (§  (i2)  of  necifmity  and  ilil|iii«MtBlilj  ■ 
the  charuclt-rH  ot  that  which  U<ing  existent  canDui  b#  nailvaa* 
to  exidt,  and  of  that  wliioh  being  non-cxi>«tent  cannot  be  nad»M 
exiflt:  yet  they  are  i»  ^j/^ni  Ihtj  Hame.  For  it  la  btH-2iuj*>  thr  iv-*- 
exititence  of  a  thing  ia  incompatible  witJi  the  cif' 
tiling  ueceasary,  that  we  can  ulwaya  aay  that  it  k-^^i^  ...u  ■  _- 
nut  uo  made  not  to  exiat  (the  circumstance*  remainiaf  Ite 
■ame);  and  it  ia  becaiiae  the  exiatonce  of  a  thiuK  ia  inrrMifh 
ble  with  the  circurnatancea  of  ita  inipoiwibihty,  th«i  w«  oia  «^ 
wsya  any  that  tln^  thing  dora  tx  md  cannoi  b*  um0h  Is 

exiat     but,  of  the  two  paira  of  ..  .s,  tboae 

iatr-ntial  inconipalibility  more  nearly  prvaeot  tlie 
of  ueceaaity  and  impoaaibility,  while  the  olber  •fail 
forth  the  most  general  and  Htriking  pn»perties  of 
Onliaarily,  we  seem  to  think  of  the  necessary  and  the  wi 
bk— or,  more  explicitly  and  literally,  of  the  arrwary  to  bs  sa' 
the  necessary  not  to  be— with  reference  to  an  inabtli^  or  Inii^ 
tioa  of  power  to  effect  a  chanf^ ;  at  the  aame  time  this  ioaUlK. 
we  beiieTe,  is  chiefly  thutig!  ^hateai^alHA 

til  oriM,  namely,  the  iooooj]'  <'jd^t»mo»  ml  lie 

nsoeasary,  and  of  the  esistaaoe  fd  the  impnasiblei,  with 
oirentaslanoea 

Soch  being  the  cas«,  this  last  definition  gtT««,  of 
ia  both  ita  modes,  may  be  considered  the  mare  rs^oal 
•dsotifieaUy  esaot,  wbiU>,  for  m<Mt  purposes,  the  Uma  _ 
ml  defiiiitino  najr  be  preferred  as  more  easily  eppivbeodeJ  sfti 
anplied.  But  whether  even  the  defioitiAn  yw>ssB>ml  ae  ssse 
pUioaophioal  bs  itself  so  analytical  il  or  OMtely  tfas 

OMeriptioo  ab  esfra  of  a  thin^  incapal-  nlyeiik  we  lihsi 

not  now  iliiettaB-,  it  is  certainly  a  correot  and  deiiniug 
(^rbumsuo's  "  Laws  of  Tbuogbt,"  H  70,  71.) 


K  with  fiiMj 
A,  of  oevBitfsfl 
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CHAPTER  XXJII. 


OONTINQENOY  AND   PBOBABILITY. 


§  83.  The  contingent  is  closely  related  to  the  pns- 
S^°*r'°»ped»I  sible.  It  is  that  wliich  happens  or  may  happen, 
s  of  poiBi.  or — more  generally — which  exists  or  may  exist, 
and  which  also  does  not  exist  or  take  place  nec- 
irily.  In  this  Btatemeiit  the  essential  word  is  m.ay\  tor,  as 
thing  which  exists  is  possible,  not  because  existence  is  possi- 
jility,  but  because  existence  implies  possibility,  so  a  thing  which 
lappens  or  exists  is  contingent,  not  uecanse  happening  or  exist- 
ing is  contingency,  but  because  these,  so  far  as  tliey  do  not  take 


jlace  necessarily,  imply  contingency. 

Ordinarily,  tne  possible  means  tiie  possible  to  be,  and  Bo  the 


^la 

^Ktontingent,  oniinarily,  is  that  which  may  exist.  But,  as  we  speak 
^B>f  the  possible  not  to  be,  eo  a  thing  as  non-existent  may  be  re- 
garded as  contingent  In  other  words,  the  contingent  in  the 
•widest  sense,  includes,  not  only  what  may  be,  but  also  what 
may  not  h%.  And,  indeed,  whenever  a  thing  is  positively  con- 
jngent,  it  is  also  negatively  contingent;  and,  conversely,  when- 
ver  it  is  negatively,  it  is  also  positively,  contingent. 

This  brings  us  to  remark  that  contingency  is  a  special  mode 

r  form  of  possibility  distinguished  IVoin  poa-sibility  in  general 

ly  several  characteristics,  the  principal  of  which  has  just  been 

jeutioned.     As  we  have  seen  (§  75)  the  ptissible  to  be  inckules 

lie  necessary,  and  the  possible  not  to  be  includes  the  impossible 

«r  the  necessary  imtto  beh  but  the  contingent  lies  between  the 

ocessary  and  the  impostitble.     It  is  what  we  might  style  the 

vniermediaie  possil^.     It  is  that  which  \a  possible  either  to  be 

or  not  to  be.     Either  as  to  its  existence  or  as  to  its  uon-exist- 

j&uce,  it  is  compatible  with  given  circumstances 

The  possibility  of  contingency  is  not  that  primary  possibility 
(§  74),  tlie  sul)ject  of  which  is  non-existent,  but  that  more  gen- 
eral possibility  (^  76),  the  subject  of  which  may  be  either  ex- 
tent or  non-existent.     Actual  events  or  existences,  as  well  as 
hose  merely  supposed,   may  be  styled  contingent.     Moreover, 
ontingency,  like  possibility,  is  primarily  conceived  of  as  char- 
teriziug  events  or  eftVcts,   and   therefore  ordinarily  signifies 
usal  possibility,  but,  like  possibility,  it  comes  to  be  emplrtyed 
a  wider  sense.     The  logically  contingent,  like  the   logicidly 
_  nasible,  is  that  which  is  compatible  with  given  circumstancefi, 
■whether  with  reference  to  causal,  or  with  reference  to  any  other 
necessary,  conditions  (§  77).     Thus  it  is  causally  contingent  in 
the  making  of  a  triangle  that  one  of  its  angles  shmild  be  nuule 
right-angle,  or  that  it  should  not  be  so  made.     But,  should 
e  consider  the  triangle,  not  as  a  thing  in  the  process  of  inak- 
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ing,  l)ut  simply  an  exihtint;,  it  would  ntill  l>e  Infficnllr  oiatinf: 
that  one  of  its  anj^leK  ulioiild,  or  Hlioiild  not,  Iw  »  n^ht-atipi-- 

The  <'iily  rfKiwrt  in  which  the  contingvnt    n<.ti<.>-i»Mv  A^t--^ 
from  that  poBHihln  whiuli  lies  h<'t,w«en  Ihi-  tii-<M-^«ary  ami  iL-  :t 
powible — luul  whicli,  therefore,  ih  po««ible  to  be  or  not  i.>  '»- 
l«  that  i«  jjcWKt/rt/tVy  ^/m?"  en}fifiasis  of'  tlujuijhl  %m  •^"   ''—  '-rufc*^  * 
ity  tJiifnj,   whilt.  in  andiuijfTiny  U  is  ««j   iU  tt>->  triik  mm 

ot/irr  thiiuj  or  thiiuja,  with  which  it  m*y  b«?    r«ii»ti<L     la  b«k 
ciiMeH  thi-re  iH  the  htiicAM  of  a  thing  to  coexist   iti    rvlatioo  «fli 
othor  thingH;  hut  |>o8HJbility  contt'mpl a: 
with  refurence  to  the  fxirttenr<»  of  the  .  wb^ 

gem-y  contomplutus  it  with    :  U»  it«*   oo^xiataMi 

other  things.     It  sutH  forth  pi  iy  what  noffbifity 

Jt  may  aUo  bo  mMcd,  ni;  u  less  promiticnt  ctiflvrpnoe.  thai  tb 
termn  continijnd  and  rvniiniimnj  arc  uh'"'  '••  .  vi.i..—  ;t,i^i-r.-..(vte 
powibility  only  in  cancH  wFicrw  the  po 

aa  tlio  IwuiiH  uf  a  judgment  of  pr(>i>iti>iii'y.  ihim  jMiipt  vs 
b«  more  evident  hereafter  (§  85).  Thu«  it  appeAi*  tliaC  fb 
oontingvnt  im  very  nearly  deHnwi  when  it  is  styled  Om  «A^ 
mediair  j)09«iUe. 

...  ,  ..  .<  $  ^^-  The  relation  of  oontinijfenr^  and  aaeH0 
•cMtaai»«7  Biui  iH  a  subject  upon  which  w«  ohould  avcwi  nam 
■"      '■• '  iii<m.     The8e  two  thing*  being  nppoaed  ti>o*«»- 

other,  it  ia  natural  for  ub  to  form  the  opinion  thkt  •  thtn|^  raamtt 
b«  contingent  and  uece««i«ary  at  the  name  time.  It  im  trott  ttrt 
contingency  and  nei-etwity  cannot  co-<>xt»t  wit^  rwyiwt  i»  A* 
■amn  relation  of  a  thing  to  nunxw  other  entity;  je4  a  lliiw  ■% 
Qt  the  mnte  tiuvf^  be  neoea»ary  in  one  rflaHu»  <uui 
other.  It  might  be  a  contingent  i<vt>nt  for  a  horae  to 
a  certain  nmd  bo  far  an  r<  lates  to  the  road.  Tho  anii 
Diight,  or  might  not,  {mimm  that  way.  Hut,  »huiild  thcns  ba 
on  the  road  such  an  that  horee  only  could  haT(»  prodt 
would  eay  that  he  must  have  paaaeti  that  way — Utmt,  in 
of  KUch  tracica,  hia  paaaini^  is  logically  nccrnMur.  A^air.  C» 
two  angle*  at  tbe  baae  uf  a  triangle  might,  or  mi^iu  wi^  m 
cqimJ  to  one  auothar,  ao  far  aa  the  fai!t  nl  the  triao^olmfly  ^ 
tbe  figare  i«  coneerued,  or  in  tbcir  relation  to  tho  triangle  i  ' 
••  aoui.  Bat  then  aaine  anglea  would  be  neceaMuily 
teUted  to  tbe  atdeeopp«'<iU)  them,  prondedtheee  ■idea  w^eeeqwi 
Tbe  dwtittftion  between  iba  onnliBgeat  aftd  tie 
*2j|7i,^  neoeanitudinul  elementa  of  riitity,  to  wrbick  i^ 
^^  tbat  betwevu  the  ex|Mirieotiai  and  tbe  iatvilBaitf 
elemeDU  of  thongbt  ooneepeada  (ff  13-tflV  ■ 
one  of  great  importance  in  pbiloao^y.  Bal  <^ 
^'and  tbe  aooUngent  of  that  dbtinction  ere  ttot  tbe  wm^ 
mod  tbe  eontingent  of  whicb  we  now  intwk.  Tbe  iamm 
dielin«tfon  tmUm  thit  only  ofltwaary  which  m  niii«aBiy  ^ «r 
eya*  tng  whatever — whicS^  xint  in  eny  ame«^»- 

ao<i  iituigenl  which  ia  p«)HKi  ither  ruat  or  net  m«b 

iu  any  lyitea  of  being  or  in  eny  uuiverML     In  other  wtMdi^  #e 
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►necessary  is  that  which  must  exist  if  things  exist  at  all,  and 

everything  else  is  non-necesstiry  or  contingent.     In  Bliort,  on- 

tologic-til  necessity  and  contingency  are  to  be  diHtingiiislied  from 

logical  necessity  and  continj^^ency  in  general.     The  latter  belongs 

to  every  form  or  modiHcation  of  entity  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 

[any  way  necessarily  related;  so  that  the  same  form,  or  modifica- 

'  tion,  which   may  in  some  way   be   logically  necessitated,  may 

Iftlso.  aa  standing  in  some  other  and  uon-necesaary  relation,  be 

contingent.     Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  passage  of  a  certain  ani- 

Iwal  along  a  certain  road  might,  at  the  same  time,  thongli  in 

'different  relations,  be  botli  necessary  and  contingent.     But  the 

ontologically  necessary  and  contingent  are  never  iutercliange- 

able;  each  lias  a  tixed  character  of  its  own.     Space,  time,  siib- 

Btance,  power,  change,  and  various  general  relations  of  these  and 

[other  elements  of  entity,  are  permanently  nece8t*aiy  to  any  sys- 

item  of  being;  while  the  specific  degrees  and  forms — or,  more 

I  briefly,  the  specific  modifications — of  the  radical  elements  and 

Imodes  of  entity,  are  ontologically  contingent;  for  they  need  not 

rexist  in  any  universe. 

The  di.*itinction  already  made  (§§  64-7(5)  with  respect  to  real 

and  iiypothetical  necessity,  and  real  and  nyputhetical  possibil- 

lity,  may  also  be  a]iplied  to  contingency.     A  thing  ip  really  con- 

ftingeut  when  the  conditions  on  which  its  contingency  depends 

iBro  literal  fact;  hypothetically  contingent  when  they  are  only 

^Bni>po8ed  to  be.     The  same  distinction  may  also  be  made  with 

^re8{)ect  to  probability  and  the  probable.     But  as,  in  all  casus, 

^the  liyporlictioa!  refers  to  the  real  and  is  explained  by  it,  we 

need  not  dwell  on  this  distinction,  but  may  discuss  contingency 

and  probability  as  n-al  onlij. 

§  K5.  The  doctrine,  already  taught  (5  83),  that  con- 

Th«  antecedent  of    l-  •       ■    ,.  i-    *  -i  -ix  u 

eononjjincy    >ii«-  tiiigeiicy  IS  intermediate  possibility,   may   be  ex- 
fuSS^f'Jj^bmiy!   P'"««*'«d  more  simply  should  we  say,  that  the  con- 
tingent  is   the   posnible.     For,   by  possibility,   we 
I  ordinarily  mean  intermediate  possibility.     But  contingency  has 
also  been  distinguished  from  intermediate  possibility  in  general, 
aa  being  such  po.H«ibility  as  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  jiulg- 
■  ment  of  probability.     By  this  we  do  imt  mean  that  a  thing  con- 
[tingent  is  therefore  also  probable,  hut  only  that  it  is  possible  in 
Buch  a  mode  that  we  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  it  be  not; 
'also  probable,  or  real.-     Were  a  beautiful  poem  published  anooy- 
Imously,  search  would  not  be  made  among  men  in  general  for  its 
■author,  but  only  among  a  certain  class  of  men;  and,  although, 
in  an  extreme  and  abstract  sense,  one  might  say  that  it  is  con- 
tingent to  a  man  to  write  poetry,  yet,  for  the  purpoK<-s  of  inquiry, 
■we  would   limit  this  contingency   to   poets.      In    this    way  two 
(ibrras  of  possibility  may  be  di.stiiiguished,  both  of  which  might 
be  termed  contingency,  but  the  latter  of  which  is  so  nanu-d  by 
■way  of  pre-eminence. 

The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  founil  in  the  diverse 
character  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  possibilities  dejicnd. 
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We  hftve  already  RC'<»n  that  a  thinj?  in  poaaible  with  refwcoc*  ■• 

anv  iJecc««Hry  condition  ol   it*  exi«tenoe   wbon    timl  *"'' 

vxiMt^  (§  7(>).     Thertdore,  such  a  condition,  bm  H. 

tvrtnod  ail  antecedent  of  possiiLility.     But  of  ii|< 

theri^  iiru  two  Icindii,  one  weak  and  the*  otbtsr  strung^.  TImm 
arise,  rcapectivoly,  according  as  the  Kiitocodunt  of  pi»*^ii^!.'^ 
dcMjii,  ur  (loot!  not,  uppriixiiuHte  to  an  antocedeiit  of  awMw 
ratlior  to  that  logicvil  condition  which  every  Antecedent  •  .  --- 
cvmity  (MiiituinH  ($  60).  We  have  already  aeeu  tiutt  vrery  tofiol 
condition  ix  coinp<>»ed  of  noceiwuiry  <;onditiriti8  ^§  65);  it  U  aiia 
ch-ar  thiit  any  anuiiiion  which  w  comjJf-x  is  iil«o  oompnaed  of  aidb 
couditioUH:   tor  any  condition,  in  all  iti«    |>urt>  "oaaarj  I* 

that  wliich  it  cfindttiona     Now  a  condition,  \v  liioa^dlt 

i(i>^  filinrt  of  a  logical  condition,  ho  n-Rt-niblua  Bome  Auch  ouafr 
tioii  already  known  to  ma,  aa  immediately  to  8U|kCK<)*t  it  t0  MT 
inindH.  inav  be  called  a  atronjf  w>ndition,  Wcjiua^u  in  th#  ti 
of  any  detinito  information,  itau^f^eftts  the  tJioii^bt,  **Th« 
logiail  condition  may  exist,  and  tho  CHUiNct^iicut,  therefore,  H^ 
t»«  m  hvts"  Bnt  a  ctondition  which  dttca  not  tboa  rewUi  > 
lopoal  condition  may  be  calhtd  weak,  for  it  nugg9t/tM  ao  ■» 
■'•^  condition,    and   aiTurdfl   no    basia    or    •tartin^'paial 

I..:  il. 

It  a  criminal  cKCiiped  from  jiiHtice,  it  wnulil  not  e>xfate  unfai}, 
on  the  part  of  the  pro|>er  ofiicevB.  to  be  told  that  there  wa««BM 
in  such  or  such  a  place;  although  thia  would  bo  •  neoetaujmt^ 
dition  of  the  ItH'ation  of  any  criminal,  tbu  pneaibility  i— liii^  im 
il  would  not  auggeDt  any  |ot(ical  n«c4MitAuL  But,  if  tkflf 
Ml       '  '   I  lini  that  a  peraon  r<  -  ^'  tho  cri      '       '    \tmd  mam 

Il  I  micv  in  a  '■'•rtain  cil;  '-rthot;  :1mi 

(  b«.'  lit  Uio  man."      In    tbta 

)N        1  .,    il   .'   than  aUHtnict  theoroticml 

tbi<n)  would  Imi  a  ntnmg  practical  ty — m,  euotiti^— cy 

attaching  itaelf  t^i  the  man  thus  '  I.  that  he  nuty  brtfe 

criminal  in  qiieation.     Th«  mere  e  f  a  txuui  i>n>.u  ark— 

)•  the  atitoc«dent  of  poaaibility;  th»i  -m  miu  tuao  raacimbling  ita 
criminal  in  appvarancQ  and  conduct,  i«  the  anteoedMat  of  eoaO^ 
ffouuy.  The  latter  ia  auch  that  the  addition  of  onlj  •  9am  pa»> 
tWTulam  may  tuaku  it  a  logical  neceMitant,  which  partirtitar*  «^ 
immadialely  Miggcatad  to  tb«  mind.  At  the  aun*  tani' 
lie  renarkad  that  thf>  antecedent  of  oontingeoojr  doca  : 
M-lf.  oataUiah  a  pt  v,  but  only  a  atrcmg  or  Ml||^  ■ 

aihility — a  m^rv  >  .n.nt.t  dianon.     The  queaiion 

the  ckianoea  for  t).  i  be  one  in  t4Mi,  orotM  iji 

Mnd.  or  'v'    ''    -  '  '»  ba*»  anydafii 

to  the  1 1  !i.  i«  to  be  fl«t«ri 

f      '  of  oontinKvi 

II  fxprtt«wvr 
•nii."    -1 
t  '-  :.iin  a  dial 

ia  ail  aaauuiptiOB  oi  on*  part  of  a  oobtradictti>u,  lur  a  d> 
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does  not  interrog^ate,  but  assume;  but  the  dialectic  is  an  in- 
ilrogation  ol"  contradiction"  ("Prior  Analytics,"  bk.  i.  chap.  i.). 

§  86.  We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  ttie  na- 
probibuSr""*  "^  t»i'e  and  grounds  ot  the  jiulgment  of  probibilify; 
Awi|i«  «uiu«  of  which  (§  83)  involves,  and  ia  conditioned  on,  the 

judgment  of  contingency.  To  do  this  properly  we 
ust,  sometimes  at  least,  use  the  terms  profxtble  ana  probability 
in  a  very  wide  sense.  Ordinarily,  when  we  say  tliat  a  thing  is 
probable,  we  mean  that  the  chances  are  considerablv  in  favor  of 
the  supposition  of  its  existence.  But  philosophy  needs  a  term 
to  designate  that  respecting  which  we  have  any  expectation  ux 
belief  at  all,  whether  weak  or  strong,  which  may  fall  short  of 
knowledge;  and  no  other  term  eeeins  so  suitable  as  the  proMjle. 
In  this  use  of  language  the  probable  includes  the  improlmble. 
The  latter  is  not  that  which  has  no  chances  whatever  in  its  favor, 
but  that  only  which  has  more  chances  against  than  for  it.  Had 
it  no  chances  in  its  favor,  it  would  not  be  tl\e  improbable,  but 
the  cert»»in,  that  is,  the  certain  not  tii  be,  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  call  anything  probable  which  has  any  chances  at 
all  in  its  favor. 

In  speaking  of  a  probaMe  event,  or  of  any  entity  as 
nmti^  *"  probable,  our  mode  of  speech  somewhat  resembles 

^e^prob»bi«  de.  jhat  employed  when  we  speak  oi' ideal  ohfeds.    The 

adjective  does  not  indicate  any  quality  in  the 
thing  spoken  of,  nor  is  there  any  positive  assertion  of  the  exist- 
^ence  of  the  thing:  indeed  it  is  understood  that  the  ideal  object 
does  not  exist,  and  that  the  probable  entity  may  not  exist.  In 
each  case  we  depart  from  strict  literality.  We  speak  as  if  there 
were  an  existing  object  which  could  l>e  externally  affected  or 
related ;  and  then  characterize  it  by  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  viewing  it.  We  may  speak  literally  of  a  statement  be- 
dng  probable,  but  not  of  any  thing  or  object  being  so;  for  the 
latter  may  not  exi.st  at  all,  and  '^  >ion-eiiiis  nidla  sunt  attributa."  In 
speaking  of  probable  events,  therefore,  we  do  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  fact  or  strict  literality.  But,  whichever  form  of 
language  is  employed,  the  fitatenient,  or  the  thing,  is  sdid  in  be 
prohible,  when  facts  afford  sufficient  reason  for  some  cjnfi^len'X  as  to 
tf.t  itlltijal  truth  or  reafity:  and  the  degree  of  probabdity  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  degree  of  confidence  which  a  mind,  act- 
ing rationally  and  sonnrliy,  can  exercise  on  the  grounds  given. 

The  judgment  of  probability  may  be  considered  to  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  that  of  pure  contingency,  which  is 
■wholly  indeterminate  as  respects  belief  in  reality,  and  that  of 
absolute  certitude,  which  is  perfectly  assured.  That  the  judg- 
inentftofctnitingenoy  and  ofprobability  are  related,  is  evident  tiom 
the  fact  that  we  often  express  a  probability  by  paying  that  the 
thing  may  be,  or  is  pas-nUe,  eBpecuilly  in  cases  where  our  expec- 
tation is  but  slight.  In  speiiking  thus  we  add  something  to  the 
simple  conception  of  possibility  or  contingency.  We  mean,  not 
Ay  that  the  thing  conceived  of  is  possible,  but  also  that  the 
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express  no  extx-otation  wliatevtT. 

■iipi".*.-!  •tumbi-  contingency,  hnt  alHo  iM  jierctioea  aomtoH^mm  m 
wtT""»n4'  cSCtta^  coHtingern-y  and  neocjwiiy — iif  ceaaity  mm  to  mn  iaiW 
Siu'^  iDd  cMu-  "'**^  atatement,  and  contincwncy  aa  to  the  dciab 
''d  !u^sm>!u^M  mode  of  it*)  n{»plicntion.  It  taken  pljkoe  whcs  tl» 
oiMbuitjr.  ncceiwity  ia  reco)^niKed  that  one  or  other  nf  ■.nfi 
possible.  I>nt  mutually  contradictor)-,  ciinne^iuetitA  ol'aw 
«leiit  of  (wnitiuf^oncy  mu«t  exist;  and  it  ronsinta  in  a 
tioii  of  the  degree  of  confidence  with  v.  ly  ooai 

the   couKi'tpicnte   B«vcnilly,   may   be  c \  :,    or   beliiitgJ 

When  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  directed  to  marmnX  moth  i 
quentH,  wc  may  be  s^tid  to  form  a  compow^l 
fji'lUif,  in  which  the  confidence  of  tlio  mind 
projMjrtion,  anionq;  tli«  ciniHecjnontB.     Murr  • 
«.-«tiiniifc  tli«  probability  of  ono  conBctju   m    • 
be  called  the  ftimjJr  jruhjmntl  of  ;><  ■  " 

At  this  point,  to  nv  .lURinn,    two   navfa 

tcnlwa^^tM^  seem  neoMaarv.     Firni,  Ul  us  aot«   tb^k  «■■■  ^ 
1*^  wm-txiataiee,  as  well  as  th<>s<-  of  existenoe,  an^  m 
imhuM  amonff  powUie  rr>h  Let  oa  aoppOM 

tiuit  a  box  contains  three  ajiples,  and  tl....  r^ve  aome  trmmi 

the  lil^rty  to  takv  out  of  tho  box  eitlier  oi>e,  or  two,  or  aIL*r 
none  of  thern,  and  this  to  be  done  somewhere  be^rood  cmt  a^ 
servntinn.  Having  ai'tcd  aoconling  t»  hia  pleaanra,  tbo  tntui 
rnny  rftiirn  and  ask.  "  ilow  many   '  "'  now  in  tlta  kaft?* 

Pliiinly,  the  box.  HH  thuM  placed  Ih  I  r'»fnta  an  aal 

of  contingency  with  four,  and  only  tour,  pttasible 
for  it  mnttf  now  contain  eithi-r  three  apples,  or  twoi,  or  ooc,  «r 
ntmr;  but  this  lajtt  would  l»e  a  case  of  Don-cxiat«noe.  la  Uto 
manner,  every  lottery  blank  shows  that  uo  (urise  ejdala  for  iia 
person  drawing  it  In  the  m*>nii  jiivr,  we  remark  thai  ataa 
the  simple  judgment  of  prolwbiHtv,  ain-ady  mentiooad.  is  wkaek 
we  dftenuinu  the  likebhiH>d  of  l)ut  one  cnaBeqitaat,  aort  W 
r4>g>inl<>d  not  an  abiMtlutcly  simple,  but  as  rio«6lf  or  imt^^ 
F«r.  l»-t  lb**  e"ii!»equent  l>e  positive,  or  M  it  ba  nngBtiTli  wt 
<f  It.,  but  also  tl'  V  eooccmtog  iia  ^ 

t:  tiirv.  or  simple  •  1  oppuaitAL     That  a^ 

il  W0J«i>l.  f  anything  1  ' ,  wr  at  tlia  a0S 

•  ''■'••'■'■•  ■•  "f  it  not  t4' .-        . .  and.  contunaly. 

of  anything  tu  lie  fart,  w*  oatf 
■•Mig*'  toe  ejiiRt«Mi>  <•  <>i  It  nut  to  be  faoL  Fur  a  thing  eaaad 
with  tM  and  not  lie  at  the  saiiio  time  and  in  the  aama  aaaaa 
If  it  is  true  that  a  man  is  giiiltr,  it  i<  •  >-4 

Eiilty :  nn<l,  if  it  is  tma  that  h«  is  nut   .  a*: 

» ja  foiilty.  Miaaover,  it  ia  evident  Uwt  tim  wtftn  to^^itimmr  ^ 
kikf  Utt  mimd  kaa  m  oaylMa^,  Urn  mnrr  twa/Mwaot  idee  tl  km 
mgatmal  ike  opponte  t/  tkal  Ikutg.     If  wa  ara  aure  the  maa  • 
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guilty,  we  have  no  hope  at  all  that  he  is  not  ciiilty ;  and  if  we  are 
Bure  that  he  is  not  guilty,  we  have  no  fear  at  all  that  he  ia.  But  if 
we  are  nut  whully  certain  of  his  guilt,  we  have  some  litipe  of  liis 
innocence;  and,  conversely,  if  we  are  confident,  though  not  cer- 
tain, of  hiH  innocence,  we  have  some  fear  of  his  guilt.  So,  also,  if 
we  are  in  utter  doubt  concerning  his  guilt,  we  are  equally  in  doubt 
about  his  innocence.  In  short,  every  simple  judgment  of  prob- 
ability considers  two  possible  consequents  oi'  an  antecedent  of 
contingency,  which  consequents  are  tlie  immediate  logical  con- 
tradictnries  of  each  other.  The  question  whetlier  either  one 
of  these  consequents  be  true  and  tlie  otlier  false,  depends  on 
the  question  whether  those  elfinents  exist  or  not,  wliiuh  are 
needed  in  order  to  change  tlie  antecedent  of  contingency  into 
an  antecedent  of  necessity  for  that  consequent,  and  of  irapos- 
sibility  for  the  other. 

Sometimes  two  propositions  not  so  closely  related  as  those 
of  the  existence  and  the  non-existence  of  tiie  same  oiject,  nniy, 
like  these,  be  contradictory  of  one  another;  in  that  case  the 
same  law  holds  with  them  as  with  any  statement  and  its  simple 
contradiction.  The  probability  (that  is  tlie  po.sitive  probability) 
of  the  one,  and  the  improbiibility  (that  is,  the  negative  prob- 
ability) of  the  other,  are  of  the  same  degree.  If  there  were 
two,  and  only  two,  roads,  one  of  which  a  stray  horse  must  have 
taken,  and,  from  some  reason,  it  were  likely  that  he  took  the 
one,  it  would  be  equally  unlikelv  that  he  took  the  other.  But 
judgments  tike  tliese  are  really  compound,  each  consequent 
having  its  own  immediate  contradictory-  they  Khonkt,  therefore, 
be  distinguished  from  simple  judgments  of  probability. 

§  87.  We  shall  now  direct  om-  attention  particu- 
larly to  this  last  mentioned  mode  tif  judgment;  an 
understanding  of  its  nature  will  disclose  that  also 
of  the  compound  judgment;  which,  indeed,  is  lit- 
tle else  than  an  aggregation  of  those  which  are 
simple. 

Judgments  of  probability  differ  from  those  which  merely 
assert  necessity  or  contiiigeticj',  in  that  {hey  arc  churavtffiz*.'d  bij 
various  c/cf/re**  n/  covfidenoe.  To  illustrate  this  essential  and 
general  attribute,  and  the  Bubordinate  varieties  of  judgment 
whic^h  relate  to  it,  we  may,  with  some  advantage,  employ  the 
Bymbul  of  a  straight  line  of  given  length  somewhat  minutely 
divided  into  equal  parts.  Let  one  end  of  the  line — say  that  at 
tile  left  hand — represent  the  point  of  absolute  disbelief  in  that 
one  of  two  contradictory  statements  to  which  our  interest  is 
immediately  given,  and  which,  therefore,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
may  be  callecf  <Ajp  slalemmii.  Then  the  other  end  <if  the  line  may 
stand  for  the  point  of  absolute  or  certain  belief  in  this  statement. 
Tlie  first  of  these  points,  of  course,  will  also  be  that  of  absolute 
belief  in  the  contradictory  of  the  statement,  and  the  other  that 
of  absolute  disbelief  in  this  contradictory.  For  the  sake  of  exact 
iilostratiou,  let  us  suppose  the  line  to  be  divided  into  one  huu- 


Th«  nlmple  jadg- 
ment  of  probablli- 
^  coiuidervd. 
Two  tUtluroDt 
modes  of  mcaatirv- 
mcnt,  Uie  pntcH- 
ekl  and   Uib  phi- 
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dred  equal  parta     Should  we  now  bdicvo  >•     =      •  p^ 

one  chance  lu  one  hundred  tor  the  truth  o!  tp-i 

ninety-nine  against  it,  the  point  indicating  our  d- 
fiiience  would  he  one  jci^ide  fn>in  the  left  hand   or  i 
of  the  line;  but,  if  there  were  nincty-nino  chari' 
of  the  Rtatement,  and  only  one  aguinKt  it,  tlte   ,     ...:      .  —  _ 
within  one   grade  of  the   right   hand,   or  positiro,    end.     Th* 
central  point  of  the  line  would  indicate  liiat  define  of  belief  •« 
coutidcnce  entertained  when  the  chancea  in  favor  of  tlw  iftftlr- 
nienl  are  H(ty  out  of  otie  hundred — that  tK,  when  the  "*'  ■  *  ^ 
are  fifty  fur,  and  fit>y  against,  the  statement     Thia  is  th«  paial 
of  ahMointe  doubt  or  certjunty. 

A  difHculty  here  calls  for  explanation.  If  oonfideoce  ca»> 
Tnences  whi-n  there  ia  one  chance  in  one  hundixKl,  luid  incraaaa 
regularly  till  there  are  one  hundred  chancea,  it  follows  tlkat 
doubt,  or  absolute  uncertainty,  being  at  the  middlo  |iotot,  ki» 
half  the  confidence  of  certainty;  whereas,  wbeo  one  u  uttctty 
in  doubt,  we  generally  nay  that  he  haa  no  confidence  or  b*Kif 
at  all  ThiM  iu  an  appan^nt  contradiction:  it  re«ult«  from  tkal 
twofold  «««  of  language  already  dei«cril)cd.  In  lli«  widtt,  wpki* 
luaophical  Kenxc,  we  tuiy  a  thing  ia  pn)bab)e  bo  fjir  *•  it  \»amm^ 
charvxs at cdl i\\  itHiuvor, and  improbable  m  (kriM  it  hma mnf  ekaaem 
at  all  againat  it  According  to  thia,  everything  protiable  bai 
some  degree  of  improbability,  and  everything  improbable  wuma 
degree  uf  prolmbdity.  In  the  ordinary  language  of  life  tba 
torina  p}r)bii/tU  and  improbnhU  have  a  moro  r(wtnct«d  a|iplioBlMt 
That  inily  if)  proliuble  which  haa  a  mnjoriiy  q^  Um  ehnmmm  ia  itt 
fAvor,  and  that  only  improbable  which  h»»  a  mt^onilf  ^  da 
rluin/Tt  ngiiiiiHt  it  According  to  thia,  the  probable  iM  Davar  tke 
irnpn  '  r  the  iniprobaltle  the  probable.     In  thawidi^flr 

phdiiK  _  .  si-tiMe,  abHohitt^  doubt  tuu  jost  half  the  <Ninfl<i<«e» 
of  certainly ;  our  erpecfatiim  is  rtiutUlij  diviJal  brtwer  •«• 

ifuents,  one  or  ot/trr  of'  wliirh  miuil  rrrtainly  exiM;  but,  o^^..;....^  to 
tlie  moro  common  moaning  of  terma,  doubt  ia  tha  atarttitg^ 
point  fnun  which  a  bchei,  whether  pciaitivr  -  -  -  ♦  --  -m^ 
meucoa  a  progreaa  to  n  certainty  which  ia  i-  ,-■•- 

tire  or  nenitivv.     I'hiloMdphicullv,  twi  <  m  ova 

hundred  give  one  fourth  the  cnnlidenco  <■■  haaeaa 

one  halC  and  acventy-firr  three  fourthn;  -Actii— 

sjrmboltae  theae  degrees  of  Itelicf     Hut.  ir, 
twent^'five  cliancva  in  one  hundrt*<i  giv 
n^wntive  <«.rtm;i.iv  <ir  ntt-r  dialwliot.  ai.  . 

11411  that  nty;  while  the  t  nb 

and  thri-i'  .mhiui*  vt'>iiici  i>rmb<ilize,  in  ibr  Iiiumi  I'i  >  lutitv^  • 
dutx'lK'f  and  a  U-lief.  each  of  which  had  half  tba  onofidaneeetf 

'  ■  addition  of  ooe  oltn  thi 

'»ndr«^lh  par*  of  tli*  •«*• 
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rength  of  disbelief,  or  add  one  fiftieth  part  of  that 

to  the  Btreiigtii  of  belief.  Hence,  wliile  we  accept 
the  dactriiie  that  a  cliiuiue  is  the  unit  whereby  we  measure  the 
degree  of  our  coiifi<letice  or  bolief,  it  ia  plain  that  this  measure 
is  liitl'erently  applied  and  iiaed  accordingly  as  the  lino  to  be 
measured  is  graded  only  from  oL»e  end  to  the  other,  or  from 
the  middle  tuwardi*  both  ends.  In  the  latter  caae  ^mipposing,  us 
before,  that  one  hundred  represents  certainty  in  the  philo- 
[Bophical  conception  of  it)  there  are  two  scales,  of  fifty  units 
each;  in  the  former  only  one,  of  one  hundred. 

Our  ordinary  conception  of  probability  is  more  complex  than 
that  wliich  we  have  termed  ph'dosophiml,  but  it  ia  necessitated 
by  the  practical  question,  which  continnally  presents  itself,  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  statement  has  the  majority  of  chances  in 
its  favor.  Our  conduct  is  greatly  determined  and  shaped  by  the 
answers  given  to  this  inquiry. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  philosophy  of  probable  jiidg- 
iments  is  not  that  illustrating  its  vjiriona  degrees  of  conlidonce 
and  our  inode-s  of  exprertsiiig  tlieni;  it  ia  that  which  explains 
the  law  accnrditig  to   wliich   the   mind  forms  judgments   thus 
varying  in  confidence,    'i'liis,  too,  ia  the  most  essential  part.     It  is 
not  peculiar  to  judgments  of  probability  to  coiihider  cases  of 
non-existence  as  well  as  those  ol  existence — to  estimate  the  truth 
of  a  contradictory  at  the  same  time  with  tliat  of  a  direct  state- 
[nient — or  even  to  unite  the  contemplutiou  of  necessity  with  that 
tof  contingency.     Wliile  these  things  necessiirily  occur  in  con- 
Inection  witfi  probable  jmlginents  and  are  brought  by  them  into 
peculiar  prominence,  the  essential  part  of  every  sticli  judgment 
18  the  raiirmal  delermivalion  of  l/tf  de<jri:e.  of  a  beluf,  that  is,  of 
course,  in  those  cases  where  belief  adinits  of  degrees.     The  rad- 
ical question,  therefore,  is,  "  Mow  is  this  determination  effected ?" 
We  reply,  through  the  perception  and  estimation  of  chances. 

J  §  88.   Chance   is   a   term    used   in   various   senses. 

When,  for  example,  an  event  results  from  causes 

MBsingio  whose  operation  cannot  be  foreseen  l>y  us,  Ave  eay 

llTtihiai  iKw-  ii^^i  it  takes  place   by   chance,   tlnis  giving  this 

name  to  those  causes  collectively  which  are  of  un- 

I  certain  operation. 

But  the  term  assumes  a  different  meaning  in  discussions  and 
calculations  respecting  things  proli^ble.  In  this  connection  a 
chance  may  be  defined  as  a  consequent  of  an  antecedent  of  con- 
tingency (§  85),  and  is  related  to  this  antecedent  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  that  a  fact  is  related  to  an  antecedent  of  necessity. 
It  is  what  would  be  fact  if  the  antecedent  of  contingency  were 
filled  out  so  as  to  constitute  a  necessitating  antecedent.  As  this 
may  alwuys  happen  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  follows  that  the 
antecedent  of  contingency  may  have  more  consequents  than  one; 
in  which  respect  it  diU'ers  from  an  antecedent  oi'  necessity. 
These  chances,  or  possible  consequents,  are  ideal,  not  real,  and 
have  to  be  conceived  of  by  the  mind. 
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Cliances  may  lie  divided  into  ihf  ^/nvrttl  and  the 
each  of  the  I'uriner  inciiiiliiig  under  it  a  nuinlter  of  th* 
For  the  distinction  l»-twi'cii  tlio  giMximl  find  thu  individml 
lie  applit'd  tn  ideal  an  well  as  to  real  objects.  Tlie  iiidivaAaii 
chance  is  snch  becrause  it  is  a  ^M)88ible.  ouiMeqoi^nt  of  •  nn— t<b 
individual  antecedent  of  nececiHity.  The  g«n(>ml  '"hftnoe  H  t^ 
conHcc|iii.-nt  of  s  gpueral  nnteci-d)>nt     Fur  <  .1  bid  ^vbc 

to   MadiHOii   next  TueMiay  and  hope  tu  in      '  Orr  at 

o'clock  in  hie  counting-riM>m.  We  will  «n|>po«o  that 
^es  to  his  room  every  busineaH  day  at  that  lioiir,  iiaT<^  •' 
ID  every  ton»  when  ho  in  culled  cl»ewhen\  W«  mn ; 
of  two  elianceii  in  the  cane,  that  of  findinjc:  biro,  iu\ii  max 
findin/r  him.  Hut  thone  are  two  grvcral  <'hanc««,  in  th<» 
of  which  fd'ven,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  thrt- 
chancc«  arc  included.  The  Rntecedcnt  of  ronting« 
cuMe  ia  our  goin^  to  Mr.  Orr'a  countin^>nM)iu  at  two  o 
But,  aincc  next  Tueoday  may  be  any  onu  of  thi*  aoveo  Amym  « 
M'bich  &fr.  (^rr  in  there,  or  of  the  tlm^e  on  which  bo  »  afavii 
(wB  know  not  which),  we  aay  that  the  if*--  ■■'!"ol  maj  be  fci 
luwed  bv  any  one  of  the  ten  |M>M«ible  itU 

Mven  ot  the«e  bein^  favorable  chaucp«  'wm   ti>r«e 
And  thuM  we  judgi*  that  there  in  a  probttbilitv  of  air^n»a  to 
TluMM  chauceH.  ill  nny  cane,  which  are  niutuailr  aituilar, 
and  are,  oin<;i'iv.-d  of  in<l<-finite|y.     In  th^  f'»r»';^itn(r  ii 
the  Mven  favorable  chanrefl  are  distin^j  i    t«ch 

cmly  a«  liavini^  numerical  differenci^  ana  .    :  .••   tbn 

fnvorable.     Hut  they  have  thia  diflereuee.  and  are 
It  w  tu  btt  noted  that  when  we  nj^H-ak  of  the  nwm/^r    •«    i^— «^ 
for  or  ai^inmt  a  mippoftition,  it  is  not  the  ei-iienal,  iMit  tit  wA- 
tfidual,  cnanc«  whi<-h  in  n*ferrc<l  to  in  our  th«iU|(ht. 
_  ^         (  H'J.  Such    bein^    the    cane,    we    b(d<^    that   rwy 

mSmi'mI^  judgment  of  probability  take*  jplao*  au€l«r  camm 
JJ^JIJJ^  V  ••  uther,  or  Uitn,   of  the  two  following 

First,  wo  may  perctrUT  f  '    cfdfut  of 

tingaao^  wlil<  li  tu\utitn  u( ufixr^i  ntitnfrr  ttnil 

t/  ikai  nui.  .  UicMc  uv  otU  (he  coat. 

a  ba|(  cnni.iitiiM^  "ue  hundred  ivory  •■.»..-n  ■  ;   ..,<-  aar'-- 

b*8iii|;  white.  f<'rtv  red,  and  ten  black,  and  each   \  ■. 

onlioat  nuinltor  of  ita  own.  Let  them  Ite  wi-Jl  ahak'ti  t<.>p.tMt 
Th*  l»a«»  now.  with  r"leronc<?  to  tho  qu»"«tv>n.  "  Which  nt  tk* 
ori  U<  the  firNt  drawn  oul?'  oooatitalaa  M 

at>  ii'v  with  one  hundn-il.  and  ooljr  ooa  ka»- 

dr\*«i,  ;  I  cfinMi^ueiita,  or  t-houcea.     Aa  tKri«  tm 

one  bu  .re  are  one  hundred  poaaildo  ■iii.t...;iv(«* 

««  111  whiith  ImII  will  nirae  iinit,  or,  for  tluit  tnat-  2 

will  oumie  at  the  acoond,  or  third,  or  any  other,  -^t, 

tf  w«  hacl  no  knowle^ipte  of  the  uuinlM*r  of  Ui  ^, 

whather  thera  were  t«  i  hundrad,  or  oim  uiuusAno.  tad 

ao  oaaM  not  datarutoi  d  nanber  of  ehaneaai.  wv  wiaflt 

fimn  ajadgiiMSDt  of  cvnUiii^uucy  aa  to  anj  partiiwilar  bdO.  Ml 
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[not  a  jmlgraeiit  of  probability.  Of  course  one's  estimation  of  the 
number  «iT  chances — thiit  ifi,  of  the  total  nnmlier  of  the  conflict- 
ing individual  possibilities  in  tlie  case — may  be  eitlier  matlie- 
tnaticully  exact  or  merely  a  loose  approximation.  The  number 
i«,  Ijowever,  in  some  way,  tixed  and  limited. 

(Jr,  seco7iilhj,  whether  jtKcan  (ktermwc  the  total  number  of  chances 

[  0»'  not,  ice.  may  peronve  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  number 
ttuppirrt  some  sj)e<nfic  result  or  mnseqiuiU.  In  the  illustration  of 
the  one  hundred  balls,  there  is  one  individual  possibility  or 
chance,  out  of  one  hundred,  for  the  drawinj^  of  any  particular 
ball  first;  but  there  are  three  general  possibilities  or  contingen- 
cies coiTespondiiig  to  the  three  classes  of  balls,  fifty  out  of  the 

t  ]iuudred  chances  favor  one  of  these  contingencies,  as  being  in- 
cluded in  it,  forty  another,  and  ten  the  third.  Such  being  tlie 
case,  and  employing  the  philosn])hicHl  method  of  cnmputati()n 
and  expression,  we  say  that  a  white  ball  is  expected  with  fifty 

I  LtindredtliB,  or  one  half  of  the  confidence  of  certjiinty,  a  red  one 

I  with  forty  hundredths,  or  two  tilths,  and  a  black  one  with  ten 
hundredths,  or  one  tenth.  Our  confidence  is  not  distributed 
eiiually  among  the  general  pussihilities,  but  is  divided  among 
them  according  to  that  proportion  of  the  chances  which  may 
support  each.  Were  the  balls  made  up  of  two  equal  classes, 
fifty  being  white  and  fifty  red,  there  would  Ix^  one  chance  in 
two  for  either  a  white  or  a  red  ball ;  yet  this  would  not  be  merely 

I  because  there  were  only  two  classes,  but  because  there  was  an 
equal  number  of  balls  in  each  of  two  classes.  Were  seventy 
■white  and  thirty  red,  the  chances  would  n<it  be  one  in  two  for 
a  ball  of  either  cnloi\  but  seven  out  of  ten  for  a  white  ball,  and 

I  three  out  often  fi>r  a  red  one. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  we  see  that,  if  our  inquiry 
concerns  a  8U{>|ioHition  which  only  one  chance  support-s,  and  we 
know  the  tutal  number  of  chances,  we  can  immediately  say  there 

I  is  one  chance  <jut  of  the  total  number  for  that  con8ei|uent.     In 
the  case  of  the  balls  there  are  one  hundred  chances  in  all,  and 
one  out  of  the  hundred  tbr  the  drawing  of  any  individual  ball 
the  firet     But,  if  the  inquiry  concern  a  supposition  which  several 
chances  support,  we  need  not  know  the  total  number  of  chances 
provuled  onhj  uv  know  the  ratvt  beticeen  the  fotoJ  ivnnher  and  the 
fiitinlier  ii'livh  support  the  .siipixmtion.     In  the  instance  given,  the 
total  mimber  nf  balls  may  be  either  large  or  small,  if  there  be 
only  fixed  ratios  between   that  total  and   the   numbers   of  the 
^  white,  the  red,  and  the  black.     There  might  be  one  thousand, 
^■-or  ten  thousand,  instead  of  one  hundred,  balls;  but  if  fifty  out 
^"  of  every  hundred  were  white,  forty  reil,  and  ten  black,  the  proba- 
bilities as  to  drawing  a  ball  of  a  given  color  would  be  the  same 
as  before. 

Comparing  these  two  methods  of  probable  judgment,  it  is 

easy  to  see  that   the  latter  is  of  a  more   radical   and   general 

nature  than  the  former.     We  may  say  that  oU  prolKi/jiUty  what- 

tevcr  is  dderniined  according  to  tfie  proportion  of  diances  favoring 
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any  consequerd;  and  it  ia  really  an  accidental  matter  taktlitr  wb 
know  (he  niHre  vuinlm-  of  chaiuyji  (tr  not  Where  only  oiM  thamm 
support^)  II  8iippoKiti()n — ns,  in  the  illu»lration,  only  oia«  chftSM 
suppurts  the  expectution  for  any  one  particular  mII — it  i^  i»> 
decu,  needi'iil  tti  know  thu  tntul  numliur  of  chaucea,  rrX  aat 
because  it  in  tlie  total  uiimber,  but  becatise  it  ia  th«  «>aa£a( 
term  of  a  rutio.  Were  there  one  thoiiMind  ImiIIm  tnataail  of  «•• 
hntidred,  uti<l  ten  of  the  thousand  white,  the  rc<at  bein^  at  dtkm 
colors,  there  wotild  be  one  tliouHand  chancon  in  all,  but  a  whttr 
ball  would  have  one  chance  in  a  hundred—*'  &«  the  aaiB«  ^kmam 
which  any  particular  hull  would  have  in  tho  other  caaau  T^ 
d«*g'i-eK  ot  probability,  therefore,  in  determined  alwAjra  , 
to  Uic  raii/t  of  Vie  chances;  and  this  may  bo  OOOaidtawi  timfm 
nuntlnl  law  of  all  piol)*Mf  judfjmtmlH. 

That  we  niUHt  know  the  ratio  of  the  chaftoea  to  cwdar  to  ^ 
tcnnine  the  probability  of  a  8up]>oidtiou,  becomea  VQty  eviAsit 
if  wo  consider  caBes  in  which  auch  knowlodgrv  doea  not  cxiil 
If  wci  weru  utterly  unable  to  say  how  maor  balla  w«ra  is  tk* 
bag,  whether  one  hundred,  or  one  thousano,  or  one  miihoiw  « 
iiy  other  nunil>er,  wo  could  aay  there  waa  a  chaooe  to  <ia« 
out  Orut  the  ball  numbered  one^  but  we  oonld  not  aay  w^ 
chance;  and  bo,  though  we  might  make  a  bliml  {|fu«*«a,  ir«  voaii 
form  no  judgment  nave  one  of  pure  contingency  ({{  85  Wf!).  Ia 
tlie  name  way,  if  we  knew  only  tne  numUir  of  pptif^ral  tvjaailiilrtirt 
of  which  the  caae  adtnita,  and  not  the  pr  ' 

poMibilitieit,  or  chanceK,  falling  under  each,  i     _,  . :  .:  ,.. 

ability  would  Iw  {HiHtiible.  W  ere  it  known  that  tiifiM,  asd  <ai|;r 
threu,  dcKcriptionii  of  balU  were  iu  ti>e  liag,  but  not  what  ■■» 
]jortiou  the  ix>m«ibditieM  of  drawring  a  ball  of  any  one  color  mm 
to  the  total  number  of  powibilitiet*,  we  might,  indaa^  aaj  tka^ 
m  far  oj*  our  iawvMat  teml,  there  waa  an  eqtuJ  eluMIO*  farmmk 
t.-olor;  but  thin  wouul  not  be  a  coniplet<<  nud  wmiimSmeiUmj j/t^ 
ment  of  tirobability  an  \ung  aa  we  did  nut  know  thm  mmakiU 
of  iniiiviilual  poHaibilitiea,  or  at  leant  the  mlin  vxiMldng  bata  — 
thcae.  For,  atuung  all  the  ball*,  there  might  be  one  miij  ci  a 
given  color  or  de«t<:Ti]»ticin,  or  all  the  balU  aavo  two  n^hl  k* 
of  that  color;  under  theae  condition*  we  could  aay  thai  tlM* 
was  one  pcMutibility,  at  least,  for  a  bull  of  om>  n>li>r,  and  thatift 
no  ca««  the  poavibilitiea  aguiniit  it  could  be  leea  tliaa  two;  bM 
we  oould  tell  nothing  of  the  value  of  theae  chan^^Mk  f  C  Inw* 
evpr,  tbu  total  nunilier  of  |>oMibililie«  were  V' 
would  lie  known,  ajid  we  could  determine  tu 
probabilitiea  in  thi^  caao.  Kur  exampla.  we  oouid  aay  fehaft 
tiie  ohanoea  for  the  app«aran€e  of  a  white  ball  ooald  *c 
be  laae  Ihan  ooa,  nor  mom  than  ninety-eight,  out  of  eoa  h^ 
di«(L  Yet  erea  Ibia  wonid  not  abow  how  many  —  or  wiMi 
pro|}ortion— of  ohaooaa  there  were  for  any  gi%-en  ootieeqeaaK; 
wbtrh  i»  the  re«ult  ordinarily  and  properly  expected  mm  a 
judgment  uf  prulxabiiity. 
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and  UluilTBtpd. 
"The     wheel 
tortnno." 


§  90.  From  all  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evi- 

£iSr"2.°rt?d  «i®"<^  ^'"'^^  '^  '*  "t'^  '^^  general  but  the  indiimlHol  pos- 

sihilily — /Ae  chance — whivh  is  the  unit  of  our  catcnln- 

tioTis.     Tliis  cliaiice  is  a  fractional  uiiit,  and  obtiiins 

its  value  from  tlie  division   of  the  confidence   of 

Bertainty,  which  is  reganiud  uh  a  fixed  integral  quantity,  by  the 

uiinber  of  the  chances  in  aoy  case,  each  chance  receiving  its 

ihare  out  of  tliis  division. 

We  are  thus  brouglit  to  consider  another  point,  which  hitherto 

las  been  implied  ratlier  than  asserted;  namely,  that  evety  chance 

equal  to  every  other  chance  in  the  set  to  ichic/i  it  Mongs.     That  is, 

it  hiiH  equal  probability.     This  is  implied  when  we  say  that  the 

I  likelihood  of  any  euppoKition  increases  or  decreases,  regulnrly, 
Bec;ordingly  as  tlie  number  of  chances  in  its  favor  may  increase 
or  decrease.    The  reason  ftu-  this  equality  has  been  already  hinted 
ftt:  it  arises  because  the  mind  knows  that  one  of  the  chances  must 
prove  a  reality  while  it  has  no  reason  to  believe  in  any  one  chance 
rather  tlum  in  any  other,     A  chance  of  itself,  and  apart  from  its 
being  one  of  a  total  uumber,  is  a  mere  possibility  or  contingency 
without  any  expectation  of  reality  due  to  it  whatever.      Hence, 
ywheu  some  one  of  a  limited  nuujber  of  chances  must  be  true,  we 
iwrvey  all  as  having  severally  the  same  claim  on  our  contidenct;. 
If  the  total  number  be  indefinitely  conceived  or  known,  our  ex- 
sctation  for  any  chance,  though  equal  to  that  for  any  other,  is 
llso  indefinite  and  unsettled;  if  the  total  be  definitely  known, 
jiir  expectation  for  each  Iteeomes  definite  also,  and  may  be  rep- 
resentetl  by  some  fraction  having  unity  for  numerator,  and  aotue 
.'hole  nuniber,  ncft  less  than  two,  lor  its  denominator.    The  chances 
In  H  case  may  be  compared  to  a  set  of  beggars  who,  8o  far  as  we 
know,  are  equally  necessitous  and  equally  deserving,  and  among 
whom,  theretbre,  we  distribute  our  bread  in  equal  portions.     To 
illustrate  this  point,  let  us  suppose  a  "  wheel  of  fortune, "  such  as 
may  be  seen  at  county  fairs,  only  with  its  rim  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts,  each  having  its  own  number.     The  wheel 
being  trul}'  balanced  and  made  to  revtdve  freely,  any  one  of  these 
numbered  parts  may  come  to  rest  opposite  an  index  finger;  and 
there  is,  accordingly,  one  chance  in  ttne  hundred  for  every  num- 
ber.    In  this  case,  with  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  any  given 
Himber — -just  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  bag  with  reference  to  the 
iwing  of  any  particular  hall — the  mind  conceives  of  one  hun- 
Ired  posHible  events  as  tlie  total  number  possible,  one  of  these 
>eing  that  No.  27,  we  will  say,  will  stop  opposite  the  finger,  and 
linety-nine  of  them  being  that  it  will  stop  elsewhere.      l->xpec- 
^tation  is  distributed  equally  among  these  one  hundred  poHsible 
eventa;  so  that  the  chance  of  No.  27  being  successful  i.s  one  in 
^^iie  hundred.     But  were  the  question  whether  any  number  from 
^pl  to  25,  inclusive,  would  succeed,  the  chances  wuuld  be  one  in 
fojir.     Or  were  the  question  whether  some  one  of  the  first  fifty, 
or  whether  some  one  of  the  second  fifty,  or  whether  an  odd 
number,  or  whether  an  even  numbei',  would  succeed,  the  chances 
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would  be  fifty  to  fifty,  or  even,  for  and  against,  the  supposition. 
Or  were  the  question  whether  some  one  of  seventy-five  numbers 
selected  at  random  would  succeed,  there  would  be  seventy-five 
clinncea  out  of  the  hundred.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that,  however  we 
vary  this  ilhistration, — which  is  essentially  the  same  with  tliat 
of  the  bag  with  balls — the  mind  conceives  rationally  of  one  hun- 
dred possible  events,  and  divides  tlie  expectation  of  reality  equal- 
ly among  them. 

Here  we  may  note,  in  passing,  that  these  supposi- 
*io!^oidcdT°*''  tions  or  possible  events  do  not  require  us  to  Know 

or  take  for  granted  that  each  number  is  successful 
once,  in  every  one  hundred  movements  of  the  whed,  and  so  that  any 
particular  number  at  each  movement  has  one  chance  in  its  favor 
and  ninety-nine  against  it.  Such  an  antecedent  would,  indeed, 
givfe  such  chances;  but  it  is  not  the  antecedent  under  our  im- 
mediate consideration;  nor  are  the  two  necessarily  co-existeut. 
The  events  sjipposed  are  conceived  of  with  reference  to  one 
movement  of  the  tvheel,  in  connection  Avith  which  they  are,  not 
jointly,  but  severally,  possible;  and  they  are,  that  No.  27,  for 
example,  should  be  so  many  times  successful  (that  is,  once  only) 
and  so  many  times  unsuccessful ;  or,  in  case  we  think  of  a  class 
of  numbers,  that  some  one  of  the  class  chosen — say  of  the  first 
fifty — should  be  so  many  times  successful  and  so  many  times  un- 
successful. In  which  statements,  the  word  times  merely  indicates 
enumeration  or  counting,  and  not  succession  in  time ;  and  the  one 
hundred  chances,  which  are  apportioned  differently  according  to 
the  conditions  given  in  the  different  questions,  are  evidently  con- 
ceived of  as  individuals,  and  as  equal. 

The  equauty  of  ^"''  ^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^^'  ''This  equolity  of  chances,  though 
the  chanceB  fur-  apparent  m  such  cases  as  have  been  adduced,  is  not 

ther  illuatnted.  -i      j  •  j    •  j  •  /•  i 

easily  discemed  m  our  more  ordinary  canes  of  prm- 
able  judgment"  This  we  allow,  yet  we  believe  this  principle 
always  enters  into  our  conceptions  of  things  as  probable,  and 
may  be  perceived  by  attention  and  analysis.  For  example,  the 
expectation,  already  discussed,  of  our  finding  Mr.  Orr  at  his 
counting-room  at  two  o'clock,  is  based  on  our  Knowledge  of  his 
being  there  seven  days  out  of  the  ten,  at  that  hour,  and  of  his 
being  absent  three  days  out  of  the  ten.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
it  matters  not  how  this  knowledge  may  have  been  obtained, 
whether  it  be  an  inference  from  Mr.  Orr's  general  habits  and 
which  might  be  applied  to  every  successive  period  of  ten  busi- 
ness days,  or  whether  it  be  information  pertaining  only  to  the 
ten  days  concerned  in  our  inquiry.  In  some  way  we  have  be- 
come possessed  of  the  fact;  and  this  antecedent  justifies  ten 
equally  probable  suppositions,  because  it  compels  us  to  conceive 
of  and  believe  in,  as  possible,  ten  events  with  any  one  of  which, 
indifferently,  the  event  really  to  occur  may  agree,  or  be  identical. 
That  is,  the  fact  of  to-day  may  be  any  one  of  seven  meetings  or 
of  three  failures  to  meet;  and  these  ten  cases  of  possible  identifi- 
cation are  all  equally  probable.     Now,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
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Mr.  Orr  is  to  be  at  hie  room  seven  days  in  the  ten  and  absent 

from  it  three,  but  only  that  he  is  present  about  twice  as  often  as 

Jhe  is  absent,  or  (if  you  please)  somewhat  more  than  that,  our 

Ijudgment  could  not  be  sfn  exact  as  it  would  be  with  definite 

iKnowledge,  yet  it  would  still  consist  in  a  determination  of  the 

Iratio  oi  the  chances.     We  would  say  that  the  cliances  were  more 

[than  two  to  one,  and  expect  accordingly.     Whereas,  if  wo  could 

[till  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  prujjortion  of  days  on  which 

'jlr.  Orr  would  be  present,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  any 

judgment  of  probability.     And  it  is  clear  tliat  in  settling  tJie 

ratio  we  rest  equally  on  each  of  the  ten  chances,  and  this  sirnply 

liecause  we  liave  no  groimd  to  trust  one  more  than  another,     /n- 

j-deai  the  very  reason  on  account  of  whicJi  the  mind  seeks  t-o  apprehemi 

hand  to  number  correctlu  the  individnul  possiWities  in  a  case,  is  be- 

'cattse  that,  as  imiiinduaJ,  they  afy^md  equctily  to  its  confidence.     Thus, 

only,  a  measure  of  probability  is  ol>tained.     To  illusti-ate  further 

from  ordinary  tliought,  let  the  question  be  whether  it  will  freeze 

on  next  New  Year's — Jan.  Ist,  1879?     Here  again  let  it  be  as- 

n turned  that  we  know — say,  from  long  experience — that,  in  this 
latitude,  certain  causes  operate  in  the  long  run  to  produce  frost 
jventy-five  times  out  of  one  hundred,  or  three  times  out  of  four, 
nil  the  Ist  of  January.  We  now  conceive  of  four  antecedents  of 
necessity  as  the  total  number  of  the  possible  individual  uiodifica- 
tions  of  the  antecedent  tjf  contingency,  and  of  four  possible  cor- 
responding consequents  or  chances.  According  to  tliree  of  these 
iit  will  be  frosty,  according  to  one  it  will  be  mild.  The  chances 
for  frost  are  three  to  one.  In  this  manner  every  probable  judg- 
Xnent  may  be  analyzed. 
I  The  theory  that  we  can  jndge  without  conceiving 

te^cnitie.     con-  ^^j-  ^  „,iniber  of  individual  possibilities  is  favored 
ohielly  by  the  circumstance  that  we  seldom  think, 
directly  and  delilterately,  of  things  so  subtle  and  unreal  in  their 
nature,  and  so  subordinate  in  their  use,  as  chances,  and  hence 
tend  to  confound  them  with  other  objects.     For  the  proposition, 
Vox  thing,  whose  probability  is  determined  according  to  the  num- 
Vber  of  chances  in  its  favor,  is  (jrie,  and  is  conceived  ni'  as  one;  the 
bconfidence  or  d<)ul>t  with  whiili  it  is  held  or  regarded  is  a  single 
jfitate  of  mind;  and  even  the  quota  of  probabilities  which  support 
lit,  may  be  viewed  collectively  as  a  bundle  of  similar  units,     but, 
for  all  this,  the  chances  in  a  case  are  tliought  of  as  plural  and  as 
[equal;  and,  although  mathematical  exactness  is  not  to  l>e  looked 
ffor  in  ordinary  thougltt,  nor  even  definite  conceptions  of  things 
|bs  numbered,  probability  is  always  <li-termined  according  to  tlio 
iTatiu  of  the  chances,  and  cannot  be  determined  in  any  other  way. 
It  may  free  this  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  chances  from  some 
|confusi(»n  to  note  that,  in  cases  of  causal  contingency,  a  thing  is 
Iproliable  or  improbable  in  given  circumatances  (that  is,  with  a 
[given  antecedent)  not  because  they  contain  a  strong  or  because 
itliey  contain  a  weak  cause  for  its  existence,  but  because  they  con- 
lin  a  cause  which,  whether  strung  or  weak,  has  been  found  to 
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bt  ffqiifntly,  or  to  l>e  infr 

denor.  if  vnnwe  necemaiy  cu^  i^.  wrnU  irmt 

proditcc  nil  <*iTr(;t,  wliilt;  a  weak  ten  r  (awirabl* «•■ 

ditioriH,  might  pnxluce  it  often.     Y-.:  • .  .i«.  boww^ 

dilute],  th<^  uvi*nt  wuiilil  Ik!  ok  tnilj  a  £>ct — and  tb«  bet  vmofrnHk 
aftfr — an  every  (ither  timo.  When.  tberefor«,  od  t^  ilcwimj 
of  ttio  wtrnc  cMiiMtl  coinlitionn,  an  event  u  knoirn  to  takr  pte 
morn  frt*q\iontly  than  to  fail  to  take jplaoe,  w«  wm,j  tkat  its 
itrnlMilili*:  hilt,  with  a  onnite  twhlotn  «flectiMil,  it  ts  ir>|mibiMi 
VVhy?  HecrtUBo — though  the  chHiif-t-n  in  any  cai 
nint'oiiM,  thi-  poMNihilily  of  rn(;h  iiriKing  dirt*«:tly  fruin  tlwi 
ot  the  niitecfilent  nt°  contingency,  wfiili>  the  •everml  •etasli 
tion*  and  liiilnri'ii  to  which  ihcv  rffer  ar«  iiijr«4««»««i 


I  *rTe«pufMiBi^  • 

i,  aotbei 
lui^.  thr  fa« 
.     SimiUri 

-'•ncT 


oonceivea  of  chances,  favonibk*  and  unfav 

nnnilKT  and  chiiroct*ir  with  th«  fact«  co 

the  fiiotH,  however  produced,  are  equnlly 

chancer,  an  n-hilfd  to,  and  in  a  ?<• 

eriilly,  Hre  t<i  lie  viewi«d  with  e<jii  > 

npply  to  i-aM(^  when?  Ihf  niit4*<vili'iil  wl 

lugit-iil  and  not  cjiuwal.     No  circnnmfaii'  vrer  pfurou>- 

and  impoMin^,  Hhnnht  aifi-ct  onr  judgment,  unleiM  we  •c«tk>t* 

iniirniuieii  the  chancen  in  favor  of  nonie  KUppooiHori       ^Xlm  tk* 

Biiitor  of  I'ortia,  in  th«<  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  »»  'kalkii 

■U006M  depended  on  iuR  chooning  the  right  odo  ui    inr 

— ona  of  g4»l<l,  one  of  nilver,  and  one  oi  lead — no  n 

given  to  guide  hifl  choice,  the  caa«  preaeated  an  aal 

oonttDgency  with  three  e<pmlly  p<*«ble  wniwqtHynta.     TW1 

nrm  of  the  lady  mi((ht  be  cither  in  this  ■ 

in  the  other;  and  the  equality  of  ihtHe  > 

by  the  Mt/.e  or  IxMiuty  or  coatlinefls  of  the  > 

were  wo  anked  to  gutiw  which  of  three  unk 

lin»wn,  or  .lone*— was  the  tulleAt,  it  would  h< 

tokl  that  one  of  them,  wiy  .Smith,  waa  the  be»i  ,.. 

—  \  91.   iVHide  the  equality  of  the  rl 

iiMN*    I  nil ■    CAM  of  probable  jtiiigment,  i< 

"^  l»ot«d,  AH  involved  in  our  v 

that  {■,  lAry  eon ^  ow  nnvi 

miff  one  eon  &r  Mach  • 

cfaanoe  of  being  drawn  fimt,  ntf 

ben  on  the  wheel  han  a  cinince  ' 

one  handred  chaTH.-es  co-oxint  n 

mm  een  be  rmlixed.     With  n^feiT  .•■ 

died  tarn  mutually  oonllicting  or  in 

chanoe  favom  a  ■qppoiition  and  the 

Mfveral  are  favtir*hli!>  and  wrveral  ii: 

**  Are  tb«  chaai' '  -  '    <i*  logvihiT 

inecNBpatible  w  >     ther?     Are  t 

aninst  tlie  dniwinr  of  anj  snffle  ball,  or  tbe  td\j  in 

while  hall,  et>ni1trtiTe  with  each  other?"    Tho^  ccfteinlf  Mft 

Each  ia  ao  individual  pouibility  which  ODSld  not  b« 


tile  one  hnndn^ 

•iti«'t*^)uiruf 


I  tl     **A.-.* 
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any  other  of  its  fellows  were  realized.  If  any  one  of  the 
linety-nine  chances  aj^uinst  No.  27,  ou  the  wheel,  Avere  real- 
Bed,  this  would  result  from  the  success  of  some  other  number, 
ly  28,  and  from  the  failure  of  all  the  rest;  or,  if  another  of 
le  ninety-nine  were  realized,  this  would  involve  the  Buccess 
)f  some  other  number,  say  29,  and  the  failure  of  No.  28  and 
all  the  rest.  These  chances  are  individually  diflerent,  and 
^npould  not  exist  together;  but  they  agree  in  excluding  the  «uc- 
^■Bess  of  No.  27.  Then,  as  to  the  tifty  out  of  the  one  hundred 
^Kluinces  which  favor  an  even  nurober,  these  each  involve  the 
^Ifeuccess  of  some  one  even  number,  and  the  ikilure  of  all  the  rest 
^^both  odd  and  even.  They  agree,  not  in  being  real  together — 
j  that  they  cannot  be, — but  m  having  a  certain  common  character, 
so  that,  if  any  one  of  them  happens,  we  can  say  that  a  thing 
of  that  general  description  has  taken  place. 
A  ctttnco  th  h  Here,  hcnvever,  for  the  siike  of  clearness,  a  dis- 
jic  may  luvo  a  tinction  should  be  made  between  the  singleness, 
-Mold  te»iiiL  ^^  individuality,  of  the  chance  and  that  of  the 
asult  whose  probability  the  chance  supports:  the  latter  may  be 
either  single  or  of  a  duplex  or  threefold  or  multiple  character. 
If  tliere  were  ninety-nine  divisions  of  the  wheel  instead  of  one 
hundred,  but  still  one  hundred  numbers,  one  diviHion  being 
larked  with  two  numbers,  say  10  and  12,  and  the  rest  with  one 
kpiece,  there  would  be  one  chance  in  ninety-nine  that  both  the 
lumbers  10  and  12  should  be  Buccessful,  ana  one  in  ninety-nine 
jfor  every  other  number.  We  might  be  inclined  to  call  this  a 
louble  chance ;  but  really  it  would  be  a  simfle  chance  ivith  a  doubie 
fidL  If  a  person,  being  allowed  to  choose  two  numbers, 
should  Select  10  and  12,  there  would  be  but  one  chance  in 
ninet3'-nine  for  his  being  right  as  to  either  number  or  as  to  both, 
and  ninety-eight  against  his  being  right.  But  if  he  chose  any 
'  >ther  pair  of  nutnbers,  say  2  and  3,  there  woiild  be  one  chance 
ninety-nine  as  to  his  being  I'ightas  to  one  of  them  and  ninety- 
eight  against  it.  In  the  latter  case,  there  would  be  only  niuety- 
iven  chances  against  bis  being  right  with  reepfct  to  either  2 
)r  3,  but,  in  the  former  ease,  ninety-eight  against  liis  being  right 
'Avith  respect  t«  either  10  or  12.  So,  also,  if  a  double  or 
triple  prize  in  a  lottery  were  affixed  to  some  given  number, 
the  chance  for  that  prize  would  be  individual,  and,  as  it  regards 
Its  own  nature,  equal  to  every  other  chance;  tliougk,  as  com- 
prising a  larger  result,  it  might  be  more  desirable  thnii  any 
other.  It  is  clear  that  several  results  of  one  chance,  but  not 
several  chances,  may  be  realized  at  once.  Such,  then,  are 
^laiices;  they  are  conflicting  individual  possibilities. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  apply  the  terms  anfrordeni 


DlrwMlent 

(iu««qncDt 
obaUUcy. 


•ad 


of  and  con-sequent  to  probable  reasons  and  conclusiona, 
and  to  define  them  in  this  application,  wo  might 
y  that  an  aiJeceflenl  of  proixtWKi/  is  an  antecedent  of  coiitin- 
ency  (§  85)  as  subject  to  Kome  given  number  of  possible  indi- 
duai  ueueasitaQt  uiodiiicatioQe^  of  which  one,  aud  only  one, 
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llT  ta  farai  ]ai>h»' 
bit  jndcnakt*.  o»r 
•v«a   Uu   only 
■mmdof  thoa. 
Tlw  vtev*  or  J.  a. 


must  be  teiiHzed;  and  the  oonKqvent  of  probabilUtf 
qiit'itt  of  noiitingeijL'y  wliiuh  one  or  more  of  the  chan 
of  the  individuiil  fnwHible  coDsequente 
iu(iiliticatioti8,  inny  8ii]>p()rt 

§  92.  A  queotion  of  Home  iinpnrt«nc«  in  lib*  4i» 
S2STu^.°ll!t^  trine  of  probable  jndgmonU  cowoern*  tile  tatm 
to  which  we  nre  dependent  on  «>xpprienoe  fcr  ikt 
ability  to  form  them.  Mr.  John  Stuart  UU^flM 
the  AxwicintionnliHtH  g'encnilly  (§  )^3).  teack  (feM 
y^^^'^  "  '^  experience  is  the  only  pround  on  which  mar  o^ 
TvoMM  of  ibe  niiites  of  ]inibiibility  cnn  b<)  l>iu«oil,  and  iodmti  iki 
Locka^aota^  ^^^^  origin  of  our  jviwer  to  make  them.  la  hi 
"  I^)^ic"  (iMHtk  iii.  chap,  xviil)  h»  rontrowrta  Ai 
doctrine  tunfrht  by  La  Place  in  liis  "  FlMwii  l*hiloaopluy»  ar 
K*8  I'rulmliilitii''8"  ;  which  doctrine  ia  eaaentiallv  ccittMndani  aiib 
thttt  niroudy  given.  He  aays,  *'  In  the  ca»t  of  a  die  tita  f>^ 
ability  of  iice  ia  one  aixth;  not,  oa  Ijx.  Platte  woold  Mj.  kh 
CHtiae  thi*n>  nrn  aix  poiwiblo  throwa,  of  whirh  aee  ia  ono^  wtd 
beeaime  we  do  not  know  any  reaaon  why  ott«  ahoald  tan  ■ 
rathttr  thttn  anotIxT;  bnt  b<tcauae  we  do  know  that,  in  a  bsa^^ 
or  A  million  of  throwa,  ace  will  be  thrown  aboat  ona  mttk  rf 
that  number,  or  once  in  six  timoa."  Aftor  ihia  be  ooatratvMi 
the  poaitiona  of  I^  I'lace  that  **  it  ia  neceaaanr  that  w«  tk»KM 
know  how  many  posaibilitiea  thcro  arv,"  and  **  that  we  akaaM 
have  no  more  reaaon  for  expecting  one  of  them  than  aaetWl* 
■n  that  tlu>y  an-.  **ei]ually  pHiaible."  An  to  tha  latter  of  tbi* 
doctnnea,  Mr.  Mill  ia  evidently  confiiacd  by  tvkmon  of  Iria  Mto» 
to  perceive,  what  we  have  alrvady  explained,  that  the  aa^ 
hiliti«>n,  referred  to  by  I^  Place  aa  dWuKxa,  ani  iudiridi 
and  that  thotie  in  any  caae  are  all  equally 
'•  former  do«-trine,  Ln  Place  would  prohabtv 
til*    <'i<|>  •  ti'MiH  of  Mr.  Mill  by  a  mora  perfect  «-  looaf  ka 

thrill  V.      W'.-   have  nln-ady  aeen  (§  89)  that   U.^     ;. —J 
of  the  pmHibilitiea  need  not  be  intiniretl  afler,  proTklad  <mlf' 
know  the  ratio  of  the  chances.     Vet,  a«  tliia  ratio  ntnaC  < 
klly  lie  determined  by  comparinj^  some  definite  total  with 
'dafinite  aliquot  part  of  it — no  that  the  knowlad|(e  of  the 
te  may  C4im<  without  that  nf  the  t^jtal  ia  nnlr  <le9l*«d  and  aaaM^ 
arr — there  ia  a  aenNe  in  whi<*h  wr  t  '  i     (a   Plaeetftii 

the  wliole  namber  of  ehan<x-H  mnx(  >   '  ratao  eaa  kt 

datemrioed  without  knowledge  of  a  partial  and  ut  a  total  ■■■»' 
her,  allhimgh  otlen  thia  ratio,  when  oooe  determiniKl,  may  aaa^ 
eriy  be  atiplied  alter  these  original  data  have  baan 
To  ascertain  the  proportioiM  of  oxv— '?■: 

we  mnal  ttmt  find  the  pmportiot ^ 

amooDt  fif  water— aaj  tliree  os.;  alter  uuat  wo  know  tiaa  atf» 
for  anr  amnant  And  ao,  where  aome  bw  uf  probabili^  ja^ 
Taiks  tois  law  tnost  be  ftrst  ascertained  hy  determining  licUM^ 
tbe  nntnber  of  ehauoe*  in  some  nartinilar  caae  which  oaaj  tmm 
aa  an  ioetaooe  of  tbe  law.     Mill  farther  critini— a  La  Piaat  If 


■'  '  vdrog«ti  in 
in 
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saying,  "When  experience  is  to  be  had,  he  takes  that  experience 
aH  tlie  measure  of  tlie  probability:  liis  eiTor  is  only  in  imagining 
that  there  can  be  a  meHsiire  of  probability  where  there  is  no 
experience."     In  eliort,  Mill  presents,  as  liia  own  doctrine,  that 


knowledge  obtained  by  experience  is  "the  only  requisite"  to 
a  probaNe  judgment.     He  says,   "Conchmions  respecting  the 


Iprotwibility  of  an  event  rest upon  knowledge,  obtained 
l>y  experience,  of  tlie  proportion  between  the  cases  in  which  the 
Inct  occurs,  and  those  in  which  it  does  not  occur.  Eveiy  calcu- 
Idtion  of  chances  w  (jroundal  on  an  induction;  and  to  render  the 
calcidation  legitimate,  the  induction  must  be  a  valid  one." 

To  us  these  \'icw8  of  Mr.  Mill  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  first  flace,  experience,  ol'  itself,  can  give  us  the  knowledge 
only  of  what  has  been,  and  not  tliat  of  what  shall  be,  or  what 
must  be,  or  what  may  be.  When  we  say  that  we  know  from  cxperi- 
<  enoe  that  such  or  suciv  a  thing,  belonging  to  the  future  or  the  dis- 
tant or  the  unseeij,  must  or  may  be  so,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  fac- 
tor less  prominent  than  experience,  but  no  less  important.  This 
factor  is  a  power  of  judgment  whereby  we  conceive  of  and  be- 
lieve in — in  <ither  wordi*  perceive — certain  modes  of  existence  as 
necessary  or  as  possible  under  given  modes  of  antecedence,  and  so 
a8.sert  sncli  mod<'8  to  lie  Jiecessary  or  possible  wlienever  the  proper 
antecedents  occur.  No  (-.xiierience  can  account  for  these  judg- 
ments in  any  way.  In  tlieiii  we  do  not  assert  that  we  cannot.,  by 
reason  of  habit  or  association,  think  of  certain  things  otherwise 
than  as  we  do;  we  assert  that  the  things  in  themselves,  and 
by  reason  of  their  own  nature  and  relations,  are  necessary,  or 
are  posj^ible.  Now  the  principle  of  t/ie  ratio  of  the  chnnces,  as  a 
law  of  thought,  simply  combuies  aperception  of  tilings  as  nec- 

tessary  with  tliut  oi  them  as  possible.     We  perceive  a  total  nuin- 
l>er  of  individual  po.'f.sibilities,  and  that  one,  and  only  one,  of 
these  must  be  realiiiwd.     Hence  we  say  that,  in  employing  tliis 
'       law  of  thought,  the  mind  does  not  use  merely  the  associations 
^K  of  past   experience,    but,   yet   more,   a  power  of  judgment  or 
^  insight,  which,  though  c«>n8tantly  exercised  in  connection  with 
experience — that  is,  with  the  immediate   perception  of  fact — 

■  ia  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter.  This  power  is  explained 
away  by  the  Associationalist  school. 

In  the  svcrrml  jtlcui'  we  remark,  that  experience  not  only  does 
not  furnish  the  princi]de  of  prubable  judgments;  it  is  not  even  the 

I  exclusive  Mource  of  that  ^tfcnltur  knoiriedtje  of  fad  on  which  surk 
judgments  pvooeeit  This  st^itement,  however,  must  be  made  witli 
an  explanation.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  experience  mjiy 
be  considered  a  source  of  knowledge.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  miiy 
signify,  as  above,  oms's  immediate  jieraomd  oyjnitiim  of  /(ict.  This 
experience  cannot  include  any  perception  of  the  distant,  or  the 
future,  or  of  the  hypothetical  or  the  universal,  but  only  of  tlie 
actual,  past  and  present,  so  far  as  this  has  Ijeeii  submitted  tn 
our  observation.  Locke  uses  the  term  in  this  sense  when  ho 
teaches  that  experience  furnishes  all  the  matter  of  thought  and 
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koowledgo.  "  Whence,"  guvs  ho,  "  hath  the  minil  all  Ui«  wak^ 
riaU  of  reason  atid  kiiowlvcf^uy  To  thm  I  auswer  in  ooe  wmk, 
from  cxpenence:  in  that  all  our  knowlc<i  !'>d,  aotl  firaa 

timt  ultiijiatcly  derives  it«c'iC    Our  ob^  ;  . (titled  ««titaf 

ulii^iit  t;Xtcrtial  fturixible  olijvct«,  or  nbout  tliv  iuU>iual  opm»tMM 
«if  uiir  luimlH,  perceived  and  iefk«cted  on  by  ourHetvei^ 
which  xupplicMour  undcrMt4indinf;  with  ull  thu  roateriala  of  I 
iiig."  N<jw  wIiuu  experience,  uh  is  tVecj^ucutlv  the  cumc, 
Kigiiifk-ution  of  onr  initneditttu  porccptioa  ul  (act,  it  innat  bcai- 
'  ivrtsd  t4j  be  the  original  sonrce  of  tliat  knowledg«  nu  wbidi  P*^ 
'  h'  jiid^meutB  arc  luwcd.  I'ur,  as  Lncko  aaya,  it  in  tiM  f«s4^ 
iiieiitiil  eonditiun,  ur  urig'inal  Bunrce,  of  ull  kuowladg«>  WliM. 
tliroii^h  the  penetmting  power  uf  jiid^iuent  and  rBaaonii^  •« 
]>eri.-i-ive  tiling  l>ey(jnd  our  experience,  tiiitt  i«  nuly  beoMlMC^ 
jtiM'i'-nce  fiirniidK-M  "  tnntcrialH "  out  of  which  tho  mind, 
liitnitiunal  Principled,  nmy  correctly  conceive  the  iuiex_ 

Mr.  Mill,  however,  doeH   not  wto   the  t«mi  i"    «b.T  tpf  |» 
M'hich  we  huve  now  referred.     If  be  ditl,  hw  hi  \m  augic 

lx»  explainoil  and  defended.      He  oinploy*  f'  i   m 

inj^  which  it  often  luiH,  but  aucordiit;;  to 
aro  in<M)rrert,     Very  Ireqnently,  e.ri  lUua,  Doi 

our  ininiediute  p^^rreptiouM  of  fact,  i  \md*ud&9€  \ 

(5  5)  uf  voliiA^h  I  ■  if  urn  r/j\icl  <*ufy  amd 

uUr  fMtrl.     TIk  lion  between  .  ^  ••  menninc*  in  Batf<& 

linii  \H  Home  what  ob>icuri'ly  exprcwied.  by 

when  he  vayH  that  we  may  know  yrorn  exj    .    .._;. 

has  frozen  at  a  certiiin   teinrwrature,  and  fry  vxperietioa 
water  will  freeze  again    at  tiiat  tem(>erature  ("Li>gic*'af 
dix  i. ).     That  Mill  vmplnyB   thiH  oecondur}',  mrtijuyaiical, 
f^         '    "  -e,  IN  evident:  the  knowleilg«  of  ' 

a-  ..(led  by  ex[X'ricnc©  is  "of  th»«  pn- 

tlvu  cMKtM  HI  which  the  hict  occnm,  aii  ' 
Hot  occur:"  that  in,  an  the  preoent  tenft< 
tion,  not  aM  an  obi*erv«;<i  fact  merelv,  but  at* 

then  ho  coutinueo,  yet  more  explicitly,  "i i^.    -uici 

chaooM  ia  grounded  on  an  tuductiuu." 
^^^^  lu  onr  inquiriea  respocting  thing*,   the 

uuk\i  limiiwl  iiometim<*M  ih,   whether  or  n(*t   in    tlio   o 
yf.^y^.f '^J^i  nature  auch  an  event  praUdi^  did  or  will 
Mt«rdi.^^      pUoe  under  given  circumetancca— that  m^  witk  a 
i*y  *  ,f_  mad  given  auteoeaeut  of  oontinfrency.     Fur  vj 
',**  we  may  aak  m  to  the  probMihty  of  fmot  in 
over  ou  any  lat  of  January  reepeotinf^  the  waM 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.     And  clearly  m  inwl  -^r  l^di 
tion  fmni  exp4<riet»oe  is  naeeesary  for  the  deteri 
■  prolialnlily.     When  the  obecrvntion  of  many  V'-no  itaa  ■«» 
that  fnmt  hoa  occurred  on  that  day  of  winter  on  thi 
of  all  !,  y^t  in  all  <'t  rm^ 

tiblr  ..pniach  to  r>  ,  .      r  a 

ila  (JiUure  tw  cou<«i  we  perceive  that  there  ia  ut  uaUu«  ooflM  p^ 


x\  la 
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manent  cause — orrafher  some  pBrmanc-ntly  recuning  cauBal  ten- 
dency— the  regular  effiuieucy  of  wliicli  is  thwarted  by  (.ttlier  causes 
wbich  conflict  with  it  occasiimally  and,  on  the  vvliule,  tu  the 
extent  named.  Hence  we  say  tliat  tVost  on  New  Year's  is  a  law 
of  nature,  not  an  absolute  or  fundamental  law,  but  one  limited 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  exceptions;  we  e-xpress  this  law  by 
eayitig  that  the  Ist  of  January  is  and  will  be  IVosty  in  three 
fourtlis  of  all  the  winters.  By  an  immediate  inference  we  per- 
ceive that  tile  probability  of  the  operation  of  this  law  at  any 
or  every  New  Year's  is  as  three  to  one;  and  then,  by  deduc- 
tion, we  say  that  there  is  this  probability  for  the  1st  of  January 
next.  A  precisely  similar  instance  would  be  presented  slioiild 
we  ask  as  to  the  probability  of  tbe  death  of  an  adult  attacked  by 
the  yellow  fever.  We  will  suppose  that  this  disease  has  destroyed 
life  ni  one  fourth  of  all  recorded  cases,  and  that  this  is  our  only 
ol)trtinable  basis  of  judgment.  By  induction  we  say  that  three 
out  of  four  yellow  fever  patients  recover  or  will  recover;  by  im- 
mediate inference  from  tbis  that,  for  one  sick  with  yellow  fever, 
the  chances  for  life  are  as  three  to  one;  and  hjially,  by  deduc- 
^_  lion,  that  these  are  the  chances  in  the  present  case. 
^P  That  mode  of  induction,  which  thus  is  often  the  basis  of 
^"probable  judgments,  is  a  less  searching  process  than  that  which 
I  ascertains  the  exact  and  invariable  laws  of  nature.  It  is,  how- 
^■ever,  as  frequently  employed  and  is  no  less  useful.  It  may  be 
^■etyled  the.  imluclion  of'  (tppravluuUion  or  of  probnhiUU/.  For  the 
^•ttiodes  which  it  discovers  only  approximate  universiility,  and 
^V^liey  are  often  set  forth  in  general  statements  as  hnus  o/'  profjabte 
]  apfliralion;  as  when  we  said  above,  "  Frost  on  New  Year's  is  a 
^_  law  of  nature."  We  slial!  not  now  inquire  why  the  mind  expects 
^■nature  to  act  universally  with  the  same  regularity,  or  the  same 
^^approach  to  regularity,  winch  may  have  been  already  observed 
1  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of  similar  antecedents;  this 
^^ would  lead  us  into  the  philosophy  of  inductive  reasoning.  It 
^f  is  beyond  question  that  we  constantly  use  and  follow  this  rule 
P      of  judgment. 

But,  wliile  asserting  and  allowing  this,  we  nevertheless  main- 
j  tain  tliat  many  questions  of  probability  do  not  refer  to  the  repetition 
^_  o/  Uu:  ojifraiion  of  naiund  caitses  under  the  repetition  of'  a  rjiven  ante- 
^^iCederd,  and  tfwri/ore  do  not  depeml  on  indudton  for  ihcir  seitlernent. 
^^To  illustrate,  we  may  take  an  e.Kample  given  by  Mr.  Mill  himself 
I  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have  just  qnoteil.  *'  U,"  he  says, 
I  **  we  know  that  half  of  the  trees  in  a  particular  forest  are  oaks,  the 
I  chance  that  a  tree  indiscriminately  selected  will  be  an  oak  is  an 
,  even  chance,  or,  in  mathematical  language,  one  kaJf."  The 
knou'ledge  here  adduced  as  the  basis  of  judgment,  viz.,  that 
"half  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  oaks,"  could  not  be  "grounded 
on  an  induction."  Who  can  say  that  one  half  the  trees  in  every 
forest  are  oaks':?  or  that  such  a  statement  has  been  proved  by 
experience*!*  Plainly  the  information  here  supposed  is  derived. 
Hut  from  induction,  but  from  the  mere  observutiou  and  euumura- 
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,  tion  of  the  troes  of  that  particular  formt.  Ag^n.  let  h 
Hfti-cii  rii{irl>k-M  itito  a  bog,  ton  of  them  whi(«  aod  &▼•  \A\ 
Jet  a  Ik>}'  be  asked  to  gueM  the  color  of  the  one  first  to  be  diava. 
Hf!  will  Mi^r  "white";  and  why?  Will  it  be  b«c»a«»  paat  «sp» 
rience  haa  ahown  that  in  all  8uch  caeea  the  greattr  Daaher  » 
guri;«  the  grt/altir  liki.^lthood?  By  no  tncaosi  He  doa*  not  ka** 
how  Biic'h  thiiigH  have  happemNl  in  the  put.  If  h*  Wfv  l4i 
tliiit  th^  exp-rinK-iit  hnd  U'en  tried  a  millioD  of  tiiniT  attd  tfail 
thu  whito  luiirbles  on  the  vvliol«  came  out  twic«  as  ofl«B  atll* 
bliio,  thiH  might  inHuenc-o  hia  concluninn:  but  he  jodgo  «■; 
well  witlioiit  uriy  Miich  reoonl.  Htt  immediately  fioilji  ia  tbahif 
of  murble8  iiti  untt-ccdent  of  coiitingoncy  with  fifteen,  aaJ  mkf 
filW-vw  |ii>MMil>l<>  uotiHeqiKMttH,  and  that  t^-n  out  of  tha  fifieaa  hc^m 
thii  wlnt4.'  color,  The  truth  ih  that  pn^bable  jud^mente  aiv  ■» 
ci'illy  buMed  on  in<liicti(in  only  in  ca«f«  whertt,  in  ordar  to  fad  w 
ratio  of  the  chanceii,  we  have  to  refer  to  aoma  law  of  aaiwM* 
opcnitidn  of  wtiiiOi  '\*  not  univerwd.  No  paal  oxpariaopa  ia aaAt 
when  th-j  factM  dt-terinining  the  ratio  may  he  immadiatalj  f 
Prubdblo  jnilgnientN,  tliervfore,  aro  not  eiMrntialty  d«petidaat< 
ex|)erience  fur  their  data.  They  ttiiuply  require  lh« 
of  MUch  fnct«  an  may  conntituto  an  ant«ci?deiil  uf 
thin  way  be  obtained  by  ex]>erience,  or  in  aomts  otliar  w^. 

^^^  $  93.    A   cleur  understanding  of   the   dootnat  tf 

fi.^'ryr^-^  probability  chUm  for  a  distinction  batwaaa  t«« 
•flg*^y^r^  niodeH  i>f  prnljable  jud^ient.  Altbooi^  w»  mm 
ittftM fr€iMu3^  alwayii  eipialiy  and  utterly  '  '  t   a»  to  mhiA 

one  of  all  the  chancen  may  |  '   h«  a  fmatKf, 

K*  oan  murtrfiirwM  itcrure  uurmifrM  rujnUvtt  u  c  ,- ' 
anet  under  like  circumatamxM,  ami  mjiiirtiinr^ 

[feranoe  doea  not  in  any  wine  atfcot  thr  f^~    i' 
jnd)?m«»nt  of  probability;  it  simply  leave*  ..j 

're{Mrlil)(>n  of  Hiniilar  juil^mei»ti»  in  the  on«  ca» 
OOCaniiio  for  Huch  n-pi*titi(in  in  the  nther.  If 
•qoal  Mtuture  were  eniled  Jami«,  Juhn,  and  William, 
Icnew  not  which  was  tuileHt.  there  would  be  a  probftbttUT' af  Ma 
thinl  that  John  waa  he;  but  after  we  had  leamad  that 
waa  the  talleat,  there  would  uo  longer  be  any  qacstion  adaiiHf 
of  a  probablo  auawcr.  Or,  if  one  totally  unaj*>|>i-<<'<'<l  with  tie 
appeanuMM  of  wild  animaU  were  ahown  pi  '  a  lia»  • 

>nm  ua6  iiaa.  to 


>  I       it  lire  of  tia 
tT  fcr  lia 

titit^e  maa  «f  «» 


tfger,    and    a   b<rar,  and  aakod  to  ^eaa  wnioli  wi 


roohl  \*e  expially  undecided  aa  to  eaeh;  hot  hBTio| 
iim>ot  (wnccptitin  of  a  lioi 
fcf  an  e«tim!»t».tn  of  cluuii 


eiim«t  mnn'ptitin  of  a  lion,  thuf  would  ao 


kmgar 


F 


onr 


r  mod*  of  iudciDaat  maj  ba  tammi  m 

ing  the  prooabw  iconnwioa  of  ■■■— 

Itte  rpcnrreneaof  oertain  antecvdanta^  aad  A* 

■•'•t4  which  are  excited  by  garoaa  of  ck«Ma 

not  br  played,  did  the^  out  pffcoraC  «aa 

rvuewiog  an  oooertaiuty.     In   tW  11^ 


I..   : I 

[Tbdae,  ii. 

t  U  in  a  pack,  twelvo  aro  pictwad,  twentj 
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and  twenty-six  ore  black.  There  are  twenty-six  chances  out  of 
fil'ty-two  that  a  red  card  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  pack  at  niu- 
doiu,  twelve  out  of  fifty-two  that  a  pictured  card  will  be  drawu, 
and  one  in  tifty-two  that  the  queen  of  liearta  or  of  epudes,  or 
auy  other  particuhir  card,  will  be  drawn.  All  these  chances  ipre- 
furai  themsdvcs  a/icsk  with  every  nbnfHinpj  of  the  cards.  So  the 
even  chance  that  head  or  that  taih  will  fall  upperinoHt  is  repeated 
with  every  twirling  toss  civen  to  a  penny.  With  the  bag  of 
balls  and  with  the  wheel  of  fortune,  already  mentioned,  the 
chances  are  recalled  with  every  new  experiment.  The  reason, 
throughout,  is,  that  our  initial  ignorance  is  renewed  in  every  case. 
The  foregoing  distinction  isuselul  in  counteracting 
^iM^'vliioty'^f  *"  error  into  which  wo  naturally  fail,  and  whieli  is 
poHibtuuea.  but  involved  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Mill.  This  is  to  sup- 
fiiu"  tL'  curret-  pose  that  all  matters  which  are  proper  subjects  of 
SbmuiL? "'"'"*'  probable  judgment,  do,  objectuatly,  or  in  fact,  ex- 
hibit the  same  fickleness  and  changeableness  of 
ooneequence  which  are  to  be  observed  in  games  of  ciianre,  and 
in  certain  classes  of  natural  events.  We  often  make  probal)]o 
rndgments  in  cases  in  which  the  secpience  of  facts  is  found  to 
be  always  and  necessarily  tlie  same  and  so  to  admit  the  substi- 
^intiou  of  a  necessitudinal,  instead  of  the  probable,  judgment. 
Hence  we  cannot  infer  that,  because  the  chances  for  some  con- 
sequent of  probability  are  three  out  of  four,  this  consequent  will 
certainly  accompany  the  antecedent  three  times  out  of  every 
four  that  the  latter  may  occur.  It  may  be  certain  to  accompany 
it  always,  or  never  to  accompany  it  at  all,  or  to  accompany  it 
according  to  some  other  ratio  than  that  of  three  to  one.  Be- 
cause there  is  only  one  chance  for  tJolin  being  tallest  of  three, 
and  one  for  William — who  is  the  tallest — wo  cannot  say  tliat  in 
Rome  way  or  other  John  is  tallest  one  time  in  three,  and  William 
only  once  in  three  times.  Because  there  is  one  chance  in  three 
that  any  one  of  three  animals  of  dift'ereut  descriptions  is  a  liim, 
we  cannot  say  that  an  animal  of  one  description  is  once  a  lion, 
then  once  a  bear,  then  once  a  tiger,  and  that  similar  statements 
may  be  made  as  to  each  of  the  other  animals.  We  can  only  say 
that,  every  time  a  similar  case  of  doubt  is  presented,  the  chanties 
will  be  one  in  three  till  the  doubt  is  removed.  Each  case  admits 
a  variety  of  poBsibilities,  but  does  not  imply  a  variety  of  facts. 

These  remarks  lead  to  the  more  important  statement  that, 
eveti  in  cajies  of  rejiefltiou^  prolMbilifyy  the  ralia  of  the  chances  is  JU)t 
so  relatefl  to  that  of  the  facU  in  which  our  expecta(ivn^  seek  to  fiml 
reiJivition,  that  the  latter  mav  be  inferred  from  the  former  as  nfcn^ 
iio(d  icith  it.  To  suppose  tliat  these  ratios  are  necessarily  the 
same  is  an  error  similar  to  that  just  noticed.  A  moment's  re- 
flection shows  that  the  perception  of  chances  and  their  ratios  is 
not  in  any  way  the  perception  of  facts.  The  chances  in  a  case 
are  merely  a  set  of  possible  ideal  objects,  one  of  which  must 
prove  real;  their  ratio  is  merely  an  ideal  relation  of  number  be- 
tween two  classes  of  these  objects.     Conceiving  of  these  things, 
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we  are  not  enabled  to  perceive  the  future  or  the  divtact, 

otilv  to  x\Ay,  with  greater  or  Ifsa  conlidftice,  on  th«?  •rippasitiMB 

which  the  chances  Bupport     This  is  hII  th;i'  -ivrktM 

of  chuiJccH  cjtii  fffect:  it  can  never  jiMduce  tli  /  <rf 

or  of  demonBtrution.     If  the  ratio  of  the  fitct*  wero  D< 

the  Mtnu  with  that  of  the  chaucea,  then,  alw*^-    "♦>•■ 

emble  number  of  unBucoctwful  triRlii.  the  prol  :  <^ 

a  Huppimition  wotthl  improve,  the  adverse  cb«uct.•^ 

upeut  ulon^  with  the  occurrence  of  the  advent- 

not  ti-ue  with  reference  U»  ftny  cane  of  pure  r- 

ity.     Aflcr  tifty  throws  of  a  die,  none  of  w  I 

Hce,  the  chiitice  for  ac«!  on  the  next  throw  i-  i. 

firut     It  remainn  one  in  six.     Li5t  u»  Bupijo-^-   m 

HUcccMiive  drawings  from  a  bag  containing  iifty  white  '• 

black  baiU  have  prodticcd  wliite  ball*  only — the  bftll,  u\ . 

having  bei>n  replaced  after  each  drawing,  and  tho  oooditamsaf 
tlie  cave  exactly  runewe^l.     Are  the  chaMC««  fur  a  black  ball 
hotter  than  at  firHt?     Not  at  all.     They  remain  aa  fiftj  to 
But  tiny  it>onld  lie  i  1  if  the  ratio  of  tha  chattoea  and 

of  the  fiictrt  wtTo  x\'  v  the  Haioe.     Becaoas^  whatovar  *■*  V 

inny  he  tlie  iiroportiun  ol  llie  poaitive  to  the  oejgaiiw  woatoia 
that  future  wiierein  each  chance  aeokfl  for  realtxation,  this  p«^ 
portion  niUMt  Ixi  greater  now  tinui  it  waa*ai  tba  beginnings/ 
uur  experinient&  Again,  it  is  clear  that  a  notober  >>r  \.\u.\^  ^^^al 
ill  tiutnhcr  to  tho  numU'r  of  tlie  chauoet  may  tak'  .xs 

•ome  onf«  or  more  of  the  chance*  being  nialiatML      n  la  oicM* 
improbitlilc  that  in  nix  thn>WH  every  face  of  a   die   alwwiw  lie 
lurued  up.      But  what  haa  once  happened  i«  poaaible  a^ain 
the  same  circuiuKtancfK,  and  that  endletwiy      tlmoe,  in  a 
(if  pure  repetitioos  probability,  it  is  po«tri'  '^eriaia 

may  uever  occur  at  all.     If  this  be  tiue.  \\  nt — not  linrplT 

tltat  a  elianre  need  not  be  raalixt-d  onco  in  ererr  ^  ^ 

iK|iiai  iu  uutaber  to  the  nnrab«>r  of  the  chance* — but  i.._. 
not  ba  reallMd  tren  tut  often  oji  the  total  naniber  (if  triaW 
ercr  great,  nay,  aa  a  multiple,  contain  the  total   no 

Beeanee  it  rony  never  be  realized  at  alL      Yvt  tW  a^ 
iptkn  ia  fr>  ■'  •    met  with  that  ewry  went  wkidb  hm 

la  ohanoae  \  -.tr,  miui,  abttolutcly.  ^'io  the  kmc  re^* 

take  plaoe.  or— whkch  ia  the  eama  thini.  xtreia  ¥<» 

lliat  Hvanr  ana  of  a  total  Dumber  of  pi^!-  ■<  oorracOr  oi*- 

eaivad  of  by  the  mind  muet  ba  nalised,  and  that  toc\  aa'afke% 
ia  the  eouTM  of  many  triala,  ae  any  ofther.  To  reaaoa  ia  tka» 
way  ia  to  convert  chaooe  into  neoeauty  aod  iikeliUuud  taLo  fad 

{  M.  Here,  howavar,  we  moiit  allow  that,  ea  oaa^ 

*  ^  repddiea*  nnAaMtty,  Or  nelio  y  Um  f^t 

tt«l^aecAoa0mdb«fr«  amd  tM  ^*kmd 

y,  en  that  they  are  alwaya,  at  laaflt  MbctaotaaJiy.  the 

F«c  an  iUuetratioo  of  each  oMca  wa  nigfat  «iy  that,  ia  a 

wbcTvta  the  paaeh  erap  ia  knoem  to  fiul  five  jraaia  Mt 


imbar^^^ 
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lof  six,  the  chance  for  a  crop  in  any  summer  selected  at  random 

fia  one  in  six.     In  regard  to  tliis  agreeiiieiit  of  ratios  we  remark 

as  foll(»%VH.     In  the  y//-.s/  place,  tlje  identity  of  ratioa  cannot  bo 

inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  have  niade  a  correct  or  rational 

judgment  of  probability.    As  already  sbown  (§  93),  we  may  form 

Buch  jmlgiiieiitB  iu  cuBea  where  the  trials  Bubaeqiieiit  to  the  first 

[admit  no  variety  of  fact  in  their  resnltH,  and  iji  which  a  jtidg- 

jment  of  necessity  booh  takes  the  place  of  that  of  probability. 

In  tbe  secoiul  place,  as  we  have  just  Been,  the  ratio  of  the 
facts  cannot,  in  ca^es  of  pure  repetition>?  probability,  be  inferred 

I  from  tliat  of  the  cbances,  aa  identical  with  the  latter.     There  is 
Ho  ground  of  much   inference;  thes^e  ratios  in  such  cases  may 
always  be  different     And  tliinfly,  althcmgh,  in  a  large  class  of 
cases,  the  ratio  of  the  chances  and  tbat  <jf  the  facta  are  approxi- 
'BQutely  the  same,  and  that  neceKsarily,  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
act  because  tbe  ratii)  of  tbe  facts  is  ever  dependent  upon,  or 
discoverable  by,  tbe  ratio  of  tbe  chances,  but  because  the  ratio  of 
Vie  chaiitrg  is  often  df-p^iuient  npyn,  and  determined  by,  the  ratio  of  t/ie 
ifacts.     To  illustrate  this  statement,  we  must  make  a  disfinetiou 
Ibetween  what — in   tbe  absence  of  better  terms — we  shall  call 
iure  ref>et!tio'(S  prolxdnlity,  and  ojfeded  tepetitioHS  probcdnUty.    The 
i'ormer  is  such  as  we  meet  with  in  games  of  chance;  to  deter' 
%ine  it  ive  conceive  of  every  vuiividual  event  possible  in  the  case — 
Ihat  is,  possibly  consequent  upon  the  antecedent  of  contingency 
md  we  ask  liow  iftany  of  tliese  chances  will  support,  severally, 
Khe  various  suj)po«tiun8  under  debate:  liow  many  may  favor 
Ihe  drawing  uf  a  wliite  ball,  m-  the  drawing  of  a  ball  not  white. 
"The   other  mode  of  probability  is  such  as  attaches  to  the  ex- 
acted happening  of  natural  events.      To  drtermine  it  we  assume 
loertiiin  that  a  ffiven  proportiim  of  the  ei'ent/i  fJlountnj  the  reptti- 
n  of  some  anteceilent  of  contimjency  tinll  l)e  prntine,,  and  the  re- 
nnining  proportion  negative;  and  thus,  having   lixed  the   ratio 
of  the  facts,  we  determine  the  probability  of  anyone  of  the  facts 
bt'ing  positive,  and  also  the  probability  of  its  being  negative. 
The  fact  thus  related  to  our  inquiry  may  be  any  one  of  that 
Series  of  events  which  fidlnw  tbe  repetitiim  of  tbe  antecedeiit  id' 
contingency.     It  may  l>e  the  next  event  to  occur,  or  tiiu  hint 
which   has  occurred,  or  some  one  before  the  last  or  after  the 
uext.     Now  it  will  be  seen  that  these  modes  of  probability  diifer 
1^ strikingly  in   this  respect,     lu   the  hitter,  the  chances  respect 
^pthe  identity  of  the  event  under  inquiry  with  one  or  other  of 
^'thnt  cycle  of  events,  positive  ami  negative,  which  are  aRsuined 
as  certain;  which  are  known  as  having  been,  or  as  about  to  bo; 
and  each  chance  sets  forth  the  jxjsstble  identity  of  the  event  uitk 
ortf  or  other  of  these  fads.     Hut,  in  the  former,  we  do  not  Ihns  set 
out   with   a  number  of  facta,  nor  with  any  ratio  of  facts:  we 
simply  compute  for  ourselves  all  the  p'W.fj'We  evaUs,  positive  and 
legative,  in  the  case,  and  theti,  from  the  ratio  between  these 
Eonceived-of  events,  we  determine  the  probable  character  of  the 
iveut  which  is  about  to  happen,  or  which  may  have  happened 
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beyond  our  observation.  In  the  one  case  we  judge  of  an  event 
certain  to  occiir,  but  of  indeterminate  character,  with  reference 
to  a  number  of  oilver  events  certain  to  occur;  in  the  other  we  judge 
of  an  event  certain  to  occur,  but  of  indeterminate  character, 
with  reference  to  a  number  of  events  simply  conceived  of  as  vos- 
siiile.  In  the  one  case  the  chances  are  possible  cases  of  iden- 
tity; tliey  pre-suppose  facts  and  their  ratio;  in  the  other  the 
chances  are  poBsibte  events,  and  they  pre-suppose,  or  require,  no 
fact  as  certain  to  occur,  save  the  event  of  indeterminate  char- 
acter, which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  We  call  one  of  these 
modes  of  probability  pure^  because  it  is  determined  wholly  and 
directly  from  the  consideration  of  the  possible  necessitant  va- 
riations of  the  antecedent  of  contingency ;  it  is  not  founded  on 
any  reference  to  actual  consequents,  "fhe  other  we  style  q/"- 
fected,  because  it  is  ever  determined  by,  and  conformed  to,  the 
ascertained  ratio  of  the  facts. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  aflFected  probability  arises  when  the 
ratio  of  the  fadts  is  surely  and  exactly  lenovoiu  Were  it  certain 
that  a  field  contained  one  hundred  trees,  seventy-five  being  oaks 
and  twenty-five  maples,  and  that  these  would  all  be  cut  down 
successively,  one  each  day,  there  would  be  exactly  seventy-five 
chances  in  the  hundred  that  the  tree  cut  down  to-day  is  an  oak, 
and  as  many  that  it  is  not  a  maple.  A  less  perfect  but  more 
frequent  mode  of  affected  probability  is  that  of  the  judgment  ui 
which  ice  determine  the  likelihood  of  a  natural  event  taking  place  on 
the  recurrem-e  of  given  conditions.  This  judgment,  as  based  on 
data  obtained  from  experience,  may  be  named  the  experiential 
jiulgment  of  probahiliti/.  By  extensive  observation  we  become 
acquaintea  with  certain  laws  of  nature,  the  operation  of  which, 
iiiuler  the  recurrence  of  their  conditions,  is  qualified  by  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  exceptions  or  failures.  This  proportion  is 
fixed,  not  exactly,  but  approximately,  and  is  ascertained  by 
computing  from  time  to  time,  during  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, tile  ratio  of  the  positive  to  the  negative  events  observed. 
When  this  ratio,  no  matter  how  long  our  observation  and  com- 
jnitation  be  continued,  is  found  to  vary  but  little,  perhaps  fluctu- 
ating between  near  extremes  so  as  to  present  a  steady  average, 
the  law  is  considered  proved  and  established.  For  this  shows 
that  there  are  permanent  causes  at  work  which,  in  any  two 
considerable  series  of  events,  produce  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  number  of  positive,  together  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  number  of  negative,  results.  The  ratio  for  judgment,  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  can  be  relied  on  only  as  a  more  or  less  close 
approximation  to  the  ratio  of  the  facts,  not  as  an  exact  ratio; 
it  generally  varies  somewhat  after  every  new  computation.  On 
this  account  we  style  this  experiential  judgment  less  perfect^ 
though  we  believe  it  is  more  useful,  than  the  other  which  has 
been  described. 

With  these  judgments  in  afiected  probability  Mr.  Mill  and 
his  disciples  would  classify  such  jttdgmenls  as  they  think  may  bs 
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]gai'ned  (hrcntffh  many  experimentJi  in  fjames  of  chance,  or,  more 
fgeuerally,  l>y  tlie  ubstirvutiuu  of  resultft  in  cases  of  piiro  repeti- 
["tious  pioliiiliility.  We  queHtion  whether  hucIi  judgments  are 
ever  either  k-^itimate  or  posfiible.  To  support  this  di.sseut  we 
TOUst  distiHgnish  pure  repetilifnis  prohahiHtj  into  tlmt  which  is 
truly  and  perfectly  pure  and  tliat  which  in  only  apparently  and 
imperfectly  so;  which  latter,  as  being  supplantable  by  affected 

Erobability  may  also  be  characterized  as  anectible.     Pure  proba- 
ility,  in  general,  agrees  with,  affected  probability  in  tliin,  that 
both  refer  to  cases  in  which  there  are  a  given  number  of  chaiiceH, 
tpositive  and  negative,  one,  and  only  one,  of  which  can  and  must 
[be  realized.     In  botli,  also,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  which  of  the 
chances  will  be  realized.     At  this  point  the  reBenihlance  ends. 
["In  pure  repetitions  probability,  while  we  know  that  one  or  other 
)f  a  number  of  possible  necessitating  antecedents  must  exist, 
ind  are  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  which,  thifi  unqiialijied  ufnorance 
reneipedJy  accompanies  every  trial.     The  first — or  absolutely  pure 
[.^form  of  this  probability  arises  when  the  antecedents  necessita- 
Iting  the  events  of  the  successive  trials  do  not  occur  according  io 
any  law.     Nothing   happens  without  a  cause,  and,   with  every 
throw  of  a  die  or  shuffling  of  cards,  there  is  an  indivitlual  cause, 
or  an  individual  set  ol  causes,  by  reason  of  which  one  parti<;nlar 
^face  of  the  die,  or  card  of  the  pack,  is  found  uppermost     But 
I'the  Beries  of  necessitating  antecedents  in  such  cases  follows  no 
lethod;  it  is  purely  accidental.     Hence  the   unqualified  igno- 
'rance,  already  mentioned,  necessariltf  repeats  itself  before  every 
trial.     In  that  mode  of  pure  repetitious  probability  which  we 
kliave  termed  impcrfeci  ana  afftdiMe,  the  necessitating  antecedents 
irio  occur  according  ia  a  lain;  which,  however,  is  as  yet  unknown 
tto  exist,  and  is  assumed  not  to  affect  the  probability.     Hence  it 
[is  not  true  that  iti  either  mode  of  pure  repetition.s  probability, 
}%ve  know  that  there  are  causes  at  wchrk  which  favor  each  chance 
equally,  or  one  not  more  than  another.     In  cases  of  affectible 
probability  we  assume,  though  without  eufficieiit   reason,  tlmt 
the  causes  which   produce   now  this  event  and  now  tlmt,  are 
["ruled  by  no  law  determining  the  ratio  of  the  facts;  while,  in 
]  absolutely  pure  probability,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  assume 
'that  there  is  no  law  governing  that  ratio.     Hence,  too,  a  judg- 
loent  in  affectible  probability,  most  give  way  to  a  judgment  in 
affected  probability  so  soon  as  any  ratio  of  facts  is  found  which 
[can  properly  be  applied  as  a  law  of  the  necessitating  antecedents 
I  and  their  results. 

To  illustrate  what  perhaps  seldom  occurs,  by  an  imaginary 
[•case,  let  us  suppose  six  rats  of  equal  size  and  strength  to  be 
hcanght  and  placed  in  a  box  from  which  there  is  free  e.xit  for 
I  one  an<l  oidy  one  at  a  time.  We  say  that  the  chances  are  one 
jin  six  that  rat  No.  1,  or  rat  No.  2,  or  any  other  of  the  six,  will 
i'iX>me  out  tirst.  Let  No.  3  appear.  Allowing  all  to  come  out, 
}vre  return  them  to  the  box,  and  await  another  exodus  with  simi- 
<lar  expectations.     No.  5  presents  himself;  and  so  several  sue- 


ceHHive  cxperimonts  give  us  no  reanon  to  exf 
atiotltLT.      lint  let  us  imai^ine  cxir  courw^  ul  to  Imv» 

greatly  prolonged — to  have  been  coutinned,  wc  ujll  imy^  Um 
ftuiidred  days  in  succeHHion.  And  let  us  mxppnm*  tfiat  it 
been  found  approximately  true  I'nr  every  day  t!     •  ia 

out  firHt  twice  afl  otttu  as  No.  1,  No.  3  twice   iw  i»  N«,  1 

No.  4  twice  as  ollen  ah  No.  3,  and  so  on  with  No.  5  aod  5ul4 
Wo  now  no  longer  maintain  our  originnl  jiidj^ment  of  fnk^ 
bility.     it  is  destroyed  by  our  induction  from   ob«enr«d  9natk 

and  id  replaced  by  a  nuw  judgment  rcc'   ,{^  03  obaoaBi  a 

all,  and  diHtribnting  these  among  the  rn'  ■•  propaitmmmii 

1,  2.  4.  8.  1«.  and  32. 

Iti  aifectt'd  repetitiouH  probability,  the  oluuii 
tho  known  cxii*tonce  of  the  fact«  with  thdr  nnfwiililiiig' 
cedentM  and  their  ratio,  thiit  liutt  having  in  moai  em 
indnctively  determined.  The  chances  consiHt  of  the 
poiwilile  (vuieH  of  identity  botween  the  event  abunt  to  oocor  mJ 
the  several  known  facta.  Therefore,  although,  at  tb«  fimt  tm^ 
we  may  l^  utterly  ignorant  tim  to  which  cli«nc«  m\i  "  '  reaiiBi4 
vet,  becauae  the  ratio  of  the  facta  ia  not  mere);  ihU  bM 

Known,  thii*  ignorance  may  bo  more  or  leiM  mo^UtUHl  at  «*WT 
aubfiequent  trial.  }lt>re  {■^  n  notable  difference  betwoen  noraaii 
afTet-tod  rcpetiiioux  ■  ity.     If  there  ww*  tttn  irvMitik  arfM 

ponitive  and  three  i    ^  ,  the  chance*  wuald  hm  aa  m>vt«  ir 

tltrre  on  the  first  trial,     but,  if  tho  first  rvsult  were  oepir 
chancea  on  the  aecond  trial  would  be  acven  to  two:  aini.  u  •» 
next  two  rennlta  were  also  negative,  wu  aliould  at  laat  havv  aM« 
chances  out  of  seven,  or  certainty,     llii"  '  '   lie  an  extnas 

ease;  no  such  limitutinu  of  chances  imnt'  appear  ta  wad 

cases  of  uifrited  pn>biibility.  Yet,  in-4;vt-ry  c^ac,  a  BWBkvif 
conliiniouHJv  similar  results  affect  tlie  ratio  of  the  ohaMMB  Iv 
the  succe<*ding  trial.  This  wnn]<l  Ite  as  true  aa  in  tba  case ji0 
(considered,  were  the  events  ten  thousand  instead  of  tan  »-««i 
thouaand  (M*ing  ptmitive  and  three  thousand  iiegatjTeL.  ' 
oetjessitati ng  causes,  in  such  cases,  arc  known  to  oodfi^^ii  ^  • 
law  ac(!ordiiig  to  which,  in  certain  cycles  or  serioa  of  waata,  «s 
chance  is  realized  as  oltcn,  or  nearly  ao,  oa  auj  other. 
in  tAU  form  of  prubabililjf  the  eaoaca  may  be  aaid  to  fiinv 
chance  equally. 

To  determine  that  ratio  of  the  faota,  the  knnwiedire  of  « 
ia  ptcewsary  to  any  Judgment  in  affected  rep*  * 
demanila,  at  least  in  the  com?  of  natural  oveiii 
•rprm/  mtrtr-iinf.  mrirM  njf  rVfnU.      For,  if  W** 
ratio  4if  '•-"!•-  in  <»nly  ono  serii's,  we  could  l»»i 
was  p<  '  iind  a  nOiable  nile  ofjadgment,  unlea 

it  to  exi*t  Ul  • 'titer  and  aimilar  aeriea     But  if  suTrral 
series  gave  the  mua»,  vr  nearly  the  aame,  ratio,  w*  waald 
thai  a  law  bttd  ben  aaoertained.     The  piop"r  -  the 

to  the  anrriTAb  of  men  forty  jrcara  of  age,  *"  \  fTT<« 

of  ooe  jeer,  erould  not  be  a  rdiabl- 
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'till  we  conlcl  show  that  this  year  was  a  fair  example  of  all. 
Therefore  we  compute  the  ratios  belonging  to  a  succession  of 
rears;  and,  finding  the  result  to  vaiy  but  little,  we  accept  it  as  a 
law.    Of  course  we  take  the  average  ratio  as  that  irom  which  there 
least  variation.    For  the  recurrence  of  a  given  ratio,  exactly  or 
ipproximatelj',  indicates  the  operation  of  permanently  recurring 
icauses.     But,  should  the  ratios  of  events,  in  successive  series,  be 
iocidedly  different  from  one  another,  we  would  say  that  we 
jould  find  no  law  determining  the  ratio;  and,  further,  if  the  con- 
tinued comparison  of  difterent  extended  series  of  events  should 
li8clo.se  no  approach  to  an  uniformity  of  ratio,  we  should  say  that 
10  such  law  existed.     In  either  case,  there  being  no  steady  death- 
ite,  any  detinite  judgment  as  to  the  chances  of  a  man  surviving 
lis  forty-first  year  would  be  iinpo-ssible. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  recognize  no  difference  in  modes  of 
repetitious  proljabiiity,  and  hold  that  the  ratio  of  the  chances 
iu  cases  of  {)nre  pnibaliility  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  in 
^cases  of  afl'ected  probability,  tiiat  i.s,  by  a  continued  observation 
)f  results.     "In  playing  at  cross  and  pile,"  says  Mr.  Mill  ("Log." 
chap.   xviii.J,  "the  pmbability  of  cross  is  one  half  because  it  is 
found  that,  if  we  throw  often  enough,  cross  is  thrown  about  once 
in  every  two  throws;  and  because  thi.H  induction  is  made  under 
^^circumstances  justifying  the  belief  tliat  the  proportion  will  be 
^■fcbe  same  in  other  cases  as  in  the  cases  examined.     In  the  cast  of 
^M  die,  the  probability  of  ace  is  one  sixth;  not,  as  La  Place  would 
^■Bay,  because  there  are  six  pos.sible  throws,  of  which  ace  is  one, 
^^and  because  we  do  not  know  any  reason  why  one  should  turn  up 
ra.ther  than  another;  but  because  we  do  know  that,  in  a  hun- 
dred, or  in  a  million  of  throws,  ace  will  be  thrown  about  one 
^^  sixth  of  that  number,  or  once  in  six  times."     These  teachings 
^kiro  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth.     Mr.  Mill  confounds  two  modes 
^»Of  probability  which  not  only  are  difl'erent  from  each  other,  but 
which  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  case.     As  we  have  seen,  if 

I  repetitious  probability  be  perfectly  pure,  the  results  do  not  occur 
according  to  any  law  determining  their  ratio,  whereas,  iu  affected 
Irepetitious  probability,  they  always  do.  Hence,  too,  as  we  have 
Been,  if  such  a  law  can  be  shown  to  exist  iu  any  case  of  appar- 
ently pure  probability,  mir  first  judgment  may  be  supplanted  by 
Another  in  which  a  different  ratio  is  used,  and  may  always  be 
modihed  by  any  considerable  "run  of  luck." 

kThe  untenable  character  of  Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  pure 
^petitions  probability  may  be  further  shown  by  an  application 
\  his  own  principles.  If  the  ratio  of  the  chances  in  such  prob- 
ability is  to  be  determinetl  in  the  same  way  as  the  likeliliood 
of  natural  events,  this  must  be  done  by  successive  series  of  ex- 
periments. If  there  be  some  law  which,  in  a  long  course  of 
■ttriahat,  requires  a  tossed  penny  to  show  as  many  heads  as  tails, 
^Pmich  a  law  can  be  established  only  by  the  observed  recurrence 
of  this  ratio — of  equality — iu  mauy  series  of  experimenta     But 
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it  will  Im3  found  that  no  Btich  rccarring  ratio  can  Iw 

I^t  one  t^>8H  u  p'Miny  ten  timen)  m  mtcceancMi,  noting^ 

times  liead  appears;  and  k-t  him  repf-at  thi«  oourae  of 

t«n  or  twenty  tinicn.     He  will  find  the  mfioM  differing 

ao  he  proceedH.     Nay.  evt-ii  if  they  >i  ftnewhat 

matv  hr  would  etill   feel  a  heKitancy  r  •  \m.m.* 

the  forc-«.'B  known  to  act  in  the  toH8in^  of  a  penoT,  eanooC  fib 

the  moro  important  a^^micieH  of  nature,  be  coaskvMrad  In  bt  s 


any  degree  regular  in  their  operation.     When  w«  pass  6«a  Iki 
simpK'Mt  of  ciUH^ta  to  anyone  more  complicated,  tna  taok  of  i^ 
•ervatiou  and  computation  is  not  only  aa  uaaleaa  aa  in  the  mm 
of  the   toHMe<l  pentiy.  but  Hpeetiity  escapes  b^TOOd  tha  lai«^ 
of  ordinary  thinking.     For  inMtanoe,  to  bo  aatjafied^  OB  Ifft 
principl«\  thitt  the  prol>id>ility  of  throwing  the  aoo  of  a  A»B 
one  Bixth.  we  raunt  be  nure  that,  in  one  aerioa  of  oxpvwsli 
after  another,  the  ace  has  apueare<l  after  one  mxth  of  tlie  Ihiiil. 
and  indeed,  not  only  thiH,  but  aUo  that,  to  each  of  tW 
of  ex|>uriment8,  every  other  side  as  well  as  aoo  baa  alao  ai 
one  f>ixth  of  the  tiweH:  for  the  events  most  laror  eaoli 
'  Who  ever  ai«cortained  this  by  ex|MTiment y     Who  OTV 
inductively  what  number  of  trials  would  givo  efw  w  faoecf 
die  (iM  oiten  as  every  other?    Who  ever  xvSXy  reyMnded  yjbmjd^ 
me»t  that,  in  a  long  c^iurae  of  trials,  the  sidea  will  torn  uf  ««• 
an  «<|Mal  number  of  timeH,  ns  soTuetliing  settled  by  ofaaarsaliii^ 
and  not  rather  a«  merely  the  l)est  forecast  of  wlasoh  tbs  asi 
admits — a   forecast  which  oitluur  majr,  or  may  oot,  ba 
izedy    (§  KKi.) 

We  must  add  further  that  the  obNenration  of  nAm, 
where  it  may  set  aside  an  emmeous  jadvmeiit  in  p«ra 
ability,  does  not  establish  an  atfwted  probabilitjr  ao  \tcm^ 
so  for  OS  the  events  cannot  be  f<iund  to  be  regvlatad  \^  k« 
li  one  side  of  a  die  is  thrown  inuob  more  frM|aantijr  tiwa  mm 
otJicr,  we  perceive  that  the  die  is  loaded.     Yet  tbta  wmt^km^ 
freqaency  may  be  found  of  very  irregular  propurtiooa  a 
CHMtiTe  series  of  ex  peri  men  to.     Such  being  the  fas,  no 
Mtiii  of  events,  as  a  law  regulating  the  tuniing  up  uf  the 

'   ^  can  be  obtained,  and  therefore  nojaaginent  in 
)  t y  can  taks  plaoa    On  the  contrary,  a  new,  llioa| 

V,  1.  ■  I  bill  tv  arises  fri»to 


and  irr«gttlarlv;  a^odgtueut  i 
favor  the  loaded  nde.     In  ti< 


■  TAUita' as  acting 
u  plurality  uf  the 
<ilnr  cose  it  appsara 
lor  \  t  in  tile  tJbm 

a  ki;..:        ...dnctiij 
of  a  lav,  deteffmuiiBg  tba  mis  <tf 


pure  prolwbility  may  find  a 
tiou  of  n«ulta.     Fur,  in  this 
— n^'t  a  Uw — but  the 
tJie  I'oi'ta 

Th»  siibjvet  of  repotitioaa  prrobahilitv, 
I  'if  great  i  ""  >  tbadisi ' 

lOWB  iigl<  of  profaa 

enil.      1  lie  piuKMophy  uf  thv  judgmeot,   t 
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ciently  simple  and  intelligible,  is  prolific  of  opportunities  for 
intellectual  confusion.  Tliis  ariBen  from  the  character  of  those 
ibjects  which  chiifiy  occupy  the  mind  while  studying  the  nature 
>f  probability.  Chances  are  most  subtle  and  evanescent  ideali- 
kiee:  they  continually  escape  IVoni  our  attention  and  lose  them- 
^slves  in  vacancy,  or  else  assume  the  appearance  of  realities  and 
tlaim  for  tbemselvee  rights  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  We 
"lould  remember  that  chances  are  the  individual  possibilities 
Mieequent  upon  some  antecedent  of  contingency,  that  they  are 
'itume».liately  inferred  by  the  mind  on  its  perceiving  the  total 
iiTiinber  of  the  possible  necessitant  variations  of  that  antece- 
leut;  and  that  the  probability  of  any  statement  is  determined 
i>y  the  ratio  of  tha  cliuucea  which  are  ia  its  favor  to  those  which 
re  against  it 
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§  95.  One  may  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  general  na- 
re  of  pr()bal>le  judgments  and  of  the  mode  of  their  formation, 
d  yet  be  unable  correctly  to  conceive  the  chances  and  their 
tio  in  particular  cases.     Indeed  often,  when  the  elements  of 
iudgment  are  many  or  involved,  the  aid  of  arithmetical  princi- 
les  is  found  necessary.     Ileuce  an  interesting  department  of 
atheniatical  science  has  arisen,  which  is  known  as  ike  cah'ula- 
n  of  chanixs.     We  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
cou'ieptions  and  simpler  operations  of  this  calculus,  partly  to  il- 
lustrate methods  of  thought  u.'^ed  in  determining  tlie  ratio  of 
the  chances,  and  partly  to  nhow  what  care  and  acumen  are  needed 
;o  ascertain  this  ratio  exactly  in  any  case  that  may  be  even  mod- 
rately  complicated. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  some  quali- 
fying remarks  seem  requisite  in  order  to  guarii  the 


re- 


planatoiT 
rk*  M  to — 

■)  The  n-laMon  of 
roVwOlUty  to  »b- 
DluW  oirtkiutj. 
b)  The   lutlare  of 
inarml  certainty. 
^c)  Tbo    bwib    of 
£>b*t>le        Jadg- 
rnt. 


general  theory  of  probability  against  misconception. 
First,  then,  the  common  atidcinvnt  (§  87)  that  the  de- 


Inaa;  cim. 


gree  of  confAeiice  acajmjHmi/im/  a  dtance  has  that 
fraHionai  jtart  of  the  stren/fth  of  uhsolute  certainty 
whi'-h  corrtumndH  to  Ihe/ractioii  denignoiimj  the  chance, 
appears  to  tte  sotnewliat  erroiijeous.  This  same  view 
is  expressed  when  we  say  that  the  confidence  of 
rtttiuty  is  divided  equally  among  the  chances.  According  to 
is.  when  the  chances  are  even,  as  in  the  tossing  of  the  penny, 
our  expectation  for  either  result  has  exactly  one  Jialf  the  strength 
of  certainty.  But  the  truth,  precisely  apprehended,  seems  to  be 
that  the  distribution  of  our  confidence  ban  a  weakening  and  less- 
ening effect  on  the  parts  distributed,  so  that,  in  their  separation, 
•J  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  whole.     Hence  any  high  proba- 
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bility,  producpd  by  the  addition  of  Beparate  c)ianc«?«,  •«,  frr* 
nniple,  when  tlio  chances  nn'  in'no  thotiKatid   »iii>»«  hundrcol      _ 
ninetv-niiu*  ont  ol"  ton  11  differu,  in   fttrcn^fth,  fru«i  t^ 

certainty  of  HJght  or  dcnn  ai,  nniiiirkiihly,  itnii  n»'»»v  t^ 

IH  indicated  by  the  tVnctional  remainder,  which,  in  the  i-:***  jn* 
adduced,  ift  one  ton-thounandtlL     Expcri'"--     f.  ^».r;.-  il  ••  '-^ 
,  a«^MHil)le  difference  between  thnt  certainty  ^• 
Bibility  of  the  opposite  and  any  high   -  - 
Btinie  chan<'e,  however  siiiull,  of  the  opj 
between  thin  degree  of  probability  aiuJ  tl 
we  leave  nbKohite  cerUiinfVt  Hiid  admit  ^' 
contrary,  a  new  element — Joubt — Ijoginn  t. 
we  grfutly  feci  the  differi'tice  betwiMMi  no    : 
doubt  at  all.     The  fact  in  that  the  expectation  cluur»ctcnBaf 
probable  jiid^nents,  and   the  certainty   I-  t..r.,.';ri|^   %u  abBft* 
knowledge,  differ  bo  strikingly  iu  their  on,  uiude  tit  fan» 

tion,  that  they  may  bo  regarded  as  mode«  oi  roiitideooe  whiekf^ 
fer  in  ciiunicter  art  well  h«  in  d(*grtH>.     For,  in  eveiy  oa«e  nix 
bility,  there  w  a  dintribntion  of  eoutidcnco  amoni^  all  tbe 
•i^n  no  nihtr  gronwl  (hnn  (hat  (heir  u  no  kmttert   nfiMrm  totn^h 
one  vioff  (hnn  in  analhi'i',  this  dintribution  bi';-  '  'Vred  ly* 

gfV6att*r  or  leKH  ooncentratiun  of  tMnifidencv  o;,  <  arioa*  li^ 

poNitiotiH  which  the  chances  aupport     Thi«  way  of 
and  concentrating  confidence  in  ^'  ti,;,.,,  verv  pvonliar, 
not  URed  at  all  in  CAxefl  of  al>Hohit'  >n:  benoe  tlw  paeifa 

oharacter  of  our  confidence  an  di'  i  and  aa  TantMuKa* 

o»Btrat«d.     When,  therefore,  the  '  tor  twu  ountfamdi^ 

•^  ''ionH  arc  Kcven    for  one  an.l    tliri'ti  for  tb*  f>UMC  )B  • 

r  proper  t^j  awt<-rt  that  the  contidencA  of  oertaiatj  btka 

dividiMi  and  diMtribnte<l.  It  wonlil  br  more  exaei  tn  aajtiitfft 
new  mode  of  belief  in  iiiRtituted  and  ii«  exeriir>«-<l.  in  Uw  pl<9^ 
tioim  ii[^»c4'itied.     Ami,  bci^nuM>  of  the  «««•  >  <  oak  chttism 

of  thiH  new  atyle  of  belief,  tli-  •'  -  --  --i''  'i  of  Jkurn  ^^ 

pcrtAlionii,  an  to  th«  two  snpi  *  not  atiaal  * 

tiiat  of  ulxwdnte  certainty.     \Vfii!>.<  n  :  ^le  dlBaev  t* 

and  ngninut  (h*«  ovnnt  exist  in  th<»  <«f  wmmm  wA 

thr-  •■»•  for  an 

W  '  lionB  »v 

'  I'^nce  III  them*  lwc»  mipjio- 

'  L.  atrvngth  of  ahaolufe  cvrtii.  » 

raatar  and  Nirm^'r  than  tb«  unit  to  winch  tbt  &>»> 
I  ••»v  or  probability  may  be  rvferrwL      The  nJ«tr<» 

abihtieM  may  im  dtrtermmed  aoourdtoc  to  tW 

r;',, ■-■      ^    .    ,.1,     '  Mt  f  •      .     •      ^iSh'm^ 

s  I'T-  laoii^ 

*■''■>■.'■  M..:'i  :>.:«  betwuea  ttM  jii4g;atfiil  i' 
.iM.ty.  ,n>v  witind  niiMi,  wa  ba&rr«k  wrnM 
111  tr,  c-tuih  down,  than  tba  avaM  ekaw^ 
g«lttng  »r  not  g' tun^  a  whule  dollar,  or  tba  otfteUK^^* 
fiuDta  than  the  obattoe  of  ooe  in  nz  of  laoaiTin^  i  * 


pi.>^i-.riii>n 
we  coiii]ian.-  us  |  r 
qn«nc>«  of  tin*  f  ■■ 
otuuico  and  of  <  >  t 
nithcr  luive  •  hnW 
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>r,  to  state  the  matter  mnre  perfectly,  he  would  rather  have  a 
UiUar  iti  hand  than  two  even  cliancee  of  winning  a  dollar,  and  ho 
Tu\\\y\  rather  have  six  guineas  in  his  pocket  than  six  ohancea  of 
)ue  in  six  of  winning  that  amount  of  money. 

Tlje  ibregoiug  thoughts  lead  to  a  second  statement  closely 
jlatcd  to  the  first;  viz.,  that  a  notaUe  difference  exists  beticeen  ah- 
lulc  certainty  and  that  liiqli  degree  of  twijidence  which  is  sometimes 
tiled  moral  certainty.     \V  hen  the  chaucts  in  favor  of  an  event 
ire  innumerably  great  as  compared  with  those  against  it,  we 
sometimes  say  that  we  are  as  certain  of  its  occurrence  a.s  if  it 
had  already  transpired,  or  were  taking  place  before  our  eyes. 
This  mode   of  speech   is  not  exactly   correct.     For  inrmediate 
practical  purposes  such  events  may  be  held  perfectly  certain;  as, 
indeed,  it  is  often  wise  to  disregard  adverse  chances,  even  when 
they  sensibly  present  themselves.     But  the  difference  between 
inaral  and  absolute  certainty  appears  when  we  cuine  to  consider 
the  jXfSsHnlily  of  the  opposite,     hi  a  case,  of  absolute  certainty — 
^  which  is  the  certainty  of  sight  or  demonstration — we  cannot 
^Lentcrtaiu  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  thing  known;  we 
^peJGct  a  denial  of  it  as  absurd  and  imreasonable.     In  a  case  of 
^nooral  certainty,  we  allow  tliat  the  opposite  of  what  we  may  ex- 
^'pect  or  believe  is,  at  the  least,  possible.     We  say  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  or  such  a  man  will  die  sometime,  because  the 
I  chances  are  incalculably  in  favor  of  that  event.     Out  of  the 
thousands  of  millious  of  men  who  have  inhabited  the  earth, 
only  two  or  three  have  escaped  the  universal  doom.     Yet  there 
18  no  absolute  certainty  that  a  Tuau  eliall  die;  he  may  be  trans- 
lated, like  Enoch  or  Elijah;  and  the  mind  recognizes  this  as  a 
pf»ssibility.     One  chance  out  of  an  innumerable  multitude  is  al- 
lowed against  the  supposition  of  death.     There  is  a  moral  cer- 
^tuinty  oi"  the  sun  rising  on  the  morrow;  yet  there  is  nothing 
^kabsurd  or  impossible  in  the  conception  that  it  may  not  rise.     We 
Hcannot  deny  that  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  sini 
^■tegan  his  daily  journeys,  and  that  a  time  may  come  when  his 
journeys  shall  cease.     Our  beliel'  in  events  which  are  only  mor- 
alh'  certain,  and  our  disbelief  in  their  oniiosites  as  in  the  highest 
legreo  improbable,  are  stable — very  stable — yet  by  no  means  im- 
[movable,  modes  of  confidence.     The   muid  raises  no   question 
Kabout  such  events,  yet  it  adrnits  question,  and  is  even  able  to 
Iform  new  and  oppo.site  convictions,  if  these  be  supported  by  suf- 
Ificient  evidence.     The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  who  witnessed 
|his  wonderful  works,  and  the  leper,  the  paralytic,  the  blind,  the 
'  ime,  who  personally  experienced  his  healing  power,  found  it 
feasy  to  believe  in  miracles,  even  though  such  event*  are  out  of 
Ithe  course  of  nature,  and  opposed  to  the  general  experience  of 
fmankind. 

Our  next  remark  is  in  qualification  of  the  statement  that 
Vtvcry  jiulymenl  of  jyrt^bnbtUty  is  based  on  the  cerlaintt/  that  one  <  r 
lotficr  of  a  m'ven  uumfier  of  chances  itfiU  prove  reai.  This  certainty 
pis  generally  assumed  in  the  Theory  of  Probable  JudgDneut  and 
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in  the  Cnlonlation  of  ChanoeH.     But  < 
cording  to  wliit.-h  we  iiiiumorat^  ami  '  .  .  n.n. 

caHe,  admit  of  doulit,  thiH  same  doubt  will  adeot  thi>  rv'l:   i 
uur  conception  and  com|Miri«)n  of  tho  chAnoes.      If  « 
knoMT  exactly  the  total  numU-r,  and  the  prutMMrtioi. 
of  tho  ItnlJH  )n  n  bag,  but  onlv  that  the  total   ia  tt) 
drcd  and  that  itlnmt  fifty  of  tiieso  aru  white  aad  •! 
we  could  not  wty  certainly  that  the  pro()obiltty   ul 
white   ball  is  that  of  one  in  two.     Yet  \rp    ixialil,   a;    . 
tnaku  no  indeterminate  jndf^ment  of  t1  In  Iik*iii- 

wore  our  kn(jwle<lge  reM]K*cting  the  wt.i  i  Janawrl" 

that  fnmt  h^v^  happened  about  two  tiineit  out  nt  thrv<s  and  th 
iff  aljout  thu  average  rate  of  it*  occurrence  ou  the  annnal 
of  that  day,  we  would  my  that  the  chance*  fi>r  firoflt  ne^' 


1"^ 


Year'tt  are  two  in  thr«e;  yet  thin  judgment  would  bo 
portion  to  the  weakneaaand  uncertninty  of  it*  premi 
«  protmblc  judgtH<Mit  can  be  ertain 

when  certftuity  ih  atwumed  in  ■  iner 

than  that  Httch  certainty  iH  n< 

that  in  every  cane  data  must  I  i  ti 

H^ve  a  detinite,  even  though  it  bu  but  an  appro] 
■ion,  to  any  probability. 

Another  remark,  uloM'ly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  mar  dMck  ■ 
t  -  '  -  y  to  error.  In  the  fjrtnt  nuijorUy  i^  our  imagmtwt*,  Urn  f^ 
y  •)/"  thr  chancfM  far  ami  aijuiiuA  am  tvmiothig 

tLji.  lite.  cfuiMTJ)  w  (Mrrmimrd 

tritli'.  -H.     Commonly  wu  uoithar  can  ■• 

do  fxtHiiuto  piiiliuliilitun  with  exaotnea*;  the  tnioil 
not  c<>niK<ioiiM  of  niunericnl  cjilcidation  in  ita 
inent*.  Yet  the  be«t — {xTJiatw  tho  only — way  to  tlluatral*  «v 
lee*  definite  nuMleN  of  mental  airtion,  iji  to  atuJ^  thawe  rspfc^ 
nrocci****  with  which  they  ementially  agnw.  1  ha  operatm  4 
the  radical  laws  which  govern  lK)th  method*  can  b*  aaao  smI 
mure  di*tincliv  in  connection  with  tho  explicit  prnreaa 

(  90.    We  now  nr<Kn.'ed  !<■  •*■•■  mntv 

°"'*i'"!'iiii?!  meotal  principl.n  of  (!,■  of  C 

*»  •  And  firatt  we  r>  rolfc 

the  lottd  numlrr  < .  hT 


O' 


he 


bt  fTprrMud  hu  a  /rruium  leiumt  t. 
f/uni     In  thw  rviipect  it  i*  like  u..;. 
equal  part*.     If  there  were  twenty  men  in  a 
I  r    V  •  A,  III  I  txiuflist  of  twenty  twenliolba    But, 
t.   I,        I    .  iviii<f|ual  tooae,  orunity,  and  ahtcaaa* 
V  li  I         -,,    uhanoe*  are  in  it*  fav. 
t!.     ■  \;      -    "Ti  of  eertajtttr.      Mor-  .     , 

,  . .    .  ■       ij  wbidi 

(li-i'ii  a  ■uppontiaii:  wlnUa^p 

a  np)>fr,  i*  t  '.  negative  oertaintj  which  rmm 

from  an  exclu>.  ..  <  .i...iio*  in  fiivor  nf  a  •apptrnttoo. 

Again,  aincu  a  pruhablu  event  ha*  unl/  ■om*^  Dot  «U,  «f  lb 


raaulu  Cuia  *■* 
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cbances  in  its  favor,  and  its  probability  varies  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  favorable  chances,  it  is  clear  that  every  frrohainlily  must 

.correspoTui  to,  and  nuiy  be  expressed  Ity,  a  proper  fraction.  Such 
beiug  the  case^  probabilities  vary  amuiig  thetmaelves  as  the  frac- 
tions expressing  them  do;  although  the  subjective  unit  of  confi- 
deixce  to  which  they  refer  may  be  held  t<j  differ  somewhat 
in  degree  and  character  from  the  confidence  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty (§  95). 

Further,  since  the  ohances  for,  and  those  against,  an  event 
constitute  the  total  number  of  chances  in  the  case,  it  follows 
that  tlui  expression  for  the  improbability  of  an  event  may  be  obtained 
by  subtractiny  from  unity  the  fraciion  expressing  Us  probability. 
Although  the  aggregate  strength  of  our  expectations  for  and 
against  a  probable  event  may  not  equal  the  strength  of  absolute 
oeilainty,  yet  the  sum  of  the  tructiona!  expressions  of  these  two  de- 
grees of  expectation  is  always  and  necessarily  equal  to  unity.  Let 
the  chances  for  an  event  be  a  in  number,  and  those  against  it  6;  the 
total  number  will  be  a-f  i.     The  expression  of  the  mathematical 

>or  pliiioBophical  probability  of  the  event  will  be  -^j',  that  of  its 
improbability  -^;  and  these  fractions  added  together  give  ^^, 
or  imity.  More  simply,  should  we  represent  the  likelihood  of  an 
event  by  p,  the  likelihood  of  its  non-occurrence,  or  of  its  con- 
tradictory opposite,  is  1 — p;  and  these  expressions,  also,  when 
added,  produce  one  or  unity. 

The  fraction  expressing  a  probability  mav  itself, 
rtTr'^iam:  for  tbe  sake  ol  brevity,  be  called  a  proltaJbaity. 
oeaeni  d  d-  '^^"^®  ^®  "^^Y  ^peak  of  the  addition  mid  sitbtrao 
Ac  pmtwMiiuei.  ti'm  of  probabilities,  and  even  of  the  ymdlipliojiioii,  or 
division^  of  one  proMnlify  by  anotfier.  Language 
of  this  kind  is  used  in  tlie  calculation  ot  chuncea  But  we  should 
remember  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  term  prolxihifify  eignities 
simply  that  ratio  of  the  chances  by  which  the  degree  of  the 
probaliility  of  an  event  is  determined.  Generally  by  a  chance 
■we  mean  an  individual  postfibility,  that  is,  a  possibility  which 
does  not  admit  of  logical  division.  Every  consequence  of  an 
antecedent  of  contingency  which  may  he  conceived  of  as  result- 
ing from  a  complete  or  full  combination  of  the  elements  of  judg- 
ment or  calculation  in  any  possible  mode  of  combination,  is  such 
an  individual.  The  mind  accepts  every  chance  as  equally 
probable  with  every  other;  and  the  ratio  of  the  chances  is  con- 
ceived and  computed  as  existing  between  these  individual  po»- 
Bibilitiea  But  we  think,  also,  of  general  chances  as  including 
Beveral  individuals;  and  every  probable  supposition  may  be 
regarded  as  the  conception  of  a  general  chance  including,  and 
enipported  by,  a  number  of  individual  chances  (§  88).  Moreover, 
■while  some  general  chanri's  inrhide  iiidividual  chances  ami  receive 
their  united  prohability,  other  chances,  yet  more  qemral,  may  inrlnde 
thesttjirst'named  general  chana's  and  receive  their  united  probubilUy. 
Let  one  hundred  balls  be  in  a  bag,  forty  white,  tuirty  blue, 
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twenty  red,  and  ten  yellow, 
bull  w  iW!  t'li*  i*'  ^  jjeiienil  cli 
chancer.    The  nrobabiliticis  ol 


ba 


1  <jV^  tbr  »  iibarn,  %  n< 

and  A  yellow  hall,  respectively,  :ii  ..::..urly  rel«tod.  B«t  lh» 
|-pr(ibikl)ility  ofdrawing  a  colored  bull — thnt  u  a  ImUI,  aol  wlut«.l« 
either  red,  or  blue,  or  yellow — is  evidently  moro  jranacml  dMaaiy 
c^thu(H^  alruady  mentioned,  and  i«  found  by  admiigr  togalkv  tt» 
tlirt^o  probabilitieu  respecting  tlie  colored  b«llM.  It  i*  y^  li 
^tnorc  guncrid  tennR,  let  six  conceived  ovenia  be  tbo  00I7  MB 
BitionM  poHsible  in  some  case;  let  their  probabiittitM  Iw  — ,  — .  ^ 
^,  ^;  let  th(3  first  three  agree  in  character,  ao  that  tlioy  my 
f^>ncvived  of  iiniler  ono  notion,  and  no  that,  if  anjr  one  ofl 
takes  place,  wu  may  Huy  that  thu  event  ^OCOOni;  let  tlM  BOt 
two  uIho  agree,  ko  that,  if  uitlu'^r  of  thvm  bappena,  wo  a^  1 
the  event  K  takea  place;  the  laitt  event  remain lug  adngular. 
probability  of  the  event  K  is  — ^— *,  that  of  l^  ia  — -;  aad  ll 
tile  remaining  mippOHition,  which  we  may  call  S" 
be  {,  The  totAl  of  these  prol«bilitifii,  ■♦»"^**"/,  J.  ootty. < 
tile  Hum  of  the  uumeratont  is  the  totftl  of  the  chanoea  ia  IIm  < 
which  is  rcpn'Heiited  by  »n. 

§  y7.   /n  «ri>rry  judgimmt  of  pnbabiUtjf^  tor  mb 
•itMiduS jpooi^  '^j/  "'^''  chaiiiO'^  tu  are  arjmntleid  am  oae 


0/  cf^iitiiKjfiuy.     Ah  we  ahall  Ke,  tliia 

may  l>e  either 

formed  by  the  eonjiinction  «)f  two  or  mora 


antftiiJwg 


TOl>irtiiMwii       niay  l>e  either  simple  or  oonipODnd.  the  latter  I 

rned  by  the  eonjiinction  «»f  two  or  mora 
anteoedonts;  ao  aliui  the  probaiiility  depending  upon  it  omti 


either  aimple  or  conipt^nnd.     At  prenent  we  call  attenboa  li 
the  fort  that  every  probable  judgment  contomplatea  one  ast 
ilfjit  only.     Kor  thin  rcoMm  it  in  im  part  of  any  auch 
tu  loniputo  ti  iMtiintof  '  iue  Co  I 

probiiblf   mif  Ik  wliii! 

of  aeVera '  .  au  catil 

made,  it  \^  ..      -  i  .'••     Tliiii  tnAtmr^ 

alwaya  aeeka  todelerniuie  the  ratio  ot  the  i:hau<%>a,  . 

J-'"':'-  "tdy  to  th«>  ohancea  ciui»"- "•'•■»   • ••   ■■• 

1  I  calculation,  we  never  ad<  I 

11)^  ii.  r.i- •»    r  I'lically  diHWent.      .\> 

Would  uri-      .'1    Ml   the  udditiim  of  ^,  ^ 

BtlAched    to  the  anpi 

thrown  on  the  toaa  <  i 

caat  of  th«<  die  aad  tliai  » 

the  ahufiling  of  the  pank. 

ber  of  timea,  would  it  answer  any  piiqicv^^  to  ■> 

ability,  which  ao '"'•••1  each  throw,  •  ■'  •'■••  v^  i-,  ^* 

given  aidcf  by  tlr  .-  of  tnala.     I  •!  would  f^ 

MOt  a  new  aui(!o*<t>  ui  <>i  rtintingency,  1  oe««  renuuteuplT  M 
every  inatance  of  tliat  prol«bility  which  attends  rapeatad  tnak 
Uaoos^  too^  wbancfor,  tn  the  Ralculalioti  of  ohanoM^  we  add  prs^ 


'    i>r<>t"awpT 

proliliHIi 

•oad   wS  ta 

]>{x«r  on  Iks 

utipenDust  sfta 

tu  I  IT*  rwLai  .%  tia^ 
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abilities,  the  resulting  eum  can  never  be  greater  than  unity.    For 
this  eura  cannot  exceed  all  the  chances  in  the  case. 

In  estimating  the  probable  result  of  several  trials  in  a  case 
)f  repetitious  probability,  one  might  suppose  tluit  the  probabili- 
fties  attending  the  several  trials  should  be  arlded  so  as  to  obtaia 
the  probability  of  the  result.     liut  to  do  this  would  be  to  use 
a  Tnethod  of  thought  not  properly  applicable.     Should  we  ask 
rlor  the  chances  of  "head  once  at  least"  in   two  throws  of  a 
[penny,  one  might  soy  the  chance  for  head  on  the  first  toss  is 
^,  and,  on  the  second  toss,  \  also;  therefore,  in  two  throws,  the 
probability  is  \-{-\\  that  is,  unity  or  certainty,  a  result  manifestly 
"wrong.     The  mistake  lies  in  adding  the  probabilities  of  two  in- 
dependent cases,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  toss  of  the  penny, 
instead  of  computing  tlie  probability  of  one  compound  case  in 
■which  there  are  two  tosses.     In  this  latter  case  there  are  four 
[individual  chances;  head,  first  toss  only;  head,  second  toss  only; 
head,  both  tosses;  head,  neither  toss.     Three  of  these  favor  the 
supposition,  or  general  chance,  "head  once  at  least";  for  which, 
rtherefore,  the  probability  is  three  fourths. 

Sometimes,  in  the  solutiou  of  questions,  the  addition  of  prob- 
abilities takes  place  in  a  way  that  seems  to  conflict  either  with 
the  principle  that  we  add  oidy  probabilities  belonging  to  one 
case — that  is,  to  one  antecedent — or  with  the  principle  that  all 
the  chances  in  a  case  are  equal.  In  calculating  the  probability 
of  "ace  once  or  oftener  in  two  throws  of  a  die,"  we  say  tliat  the 
I'Chance  in  one  throw  is  one  sixth,  and  that,  if  it  does  not  appear 
[the  first  tlirow,  there  is  the  further  likelihood  of  f  ■!■,  or  -^^^  for 
ace  on  the  second  throw.  Adding  these,  we  find  tiie  probability 
of  ace  once  or  oftener  in  two  throws  to  be  j^,  Ooe  may  object 
to  this  calculation  that  it  adds  chances  arising  iinder  one  case 
of  probability  to  chances  arising  under  autither,  or  that,  if  this 
be  not  so,  theu  two  claaseo  of  chances  of  unei{iial  value  present 
I  themselves  in  the  same  case,  that  is,  the  chance  of  one  in  six 
connected  with  the  first  throw,  and  the  chances  of  five  in  thirty- 
six  connected  with  a  secftnd  throw  afti-r  an  unsucccB.sful  fir«t. 
Neither  of  these  points  is  well  made.  In  the  first  place,  though 
the  probabilities  in  question  might  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  cases  with  diflerent  antecedents,  in  the  present  and  similar 
instances  they  are  seen  to  behmg  also  to  probable  events  con- 
nected with  one  antecedent.  For  the  supposition  that  ace  will 
be  cast,  OH  Me  yif>**/  //trow,  and  the  snppoaidon  that  ace  will  be 
cast  W}t  on  ihejirsi,  hut  on  (he  seomd,  are  two  specific  suppositions, 
both  included  under  the  more  general  idea  that  ace  will  be  cast 
onor:  at  kaM  ujkhi  tioo  tlirows.  iVloreover,  these  suppositions  divide 
between  them  all  the  favorable  possibilities  of  the  case.  If  ace 
appear  the  first  throw,  the  event  is  determined;  ace  has  been 
thrown  "  once  at  least,"  and  we  niake  no  further  trial.  But,  if 
ace  does  not  appear,  we  try  again.  We  therefore  rightly  add 
the  probabilities  of  the  suppositious.  For,  whenever  an  event 
may  happen  in  one  or  other  of  several  ways  independent  of  each 
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)ther,  itn  probability  is  the  sum  of  tho  probabilities  of  tt» 
irt}^  ill  tlicHo  wuvH  8(<veniHy.     In  the  Hocond   pIam^  «i 


HIU 


to 


nark  that  althnugh  wc  unite  the  probability  of  ^ 
■^  in  thJH  we  do  not  ndii  chanct»  trhwh  fiacr  wteqtiai  9akmk 
j)i'i>l>tiitilitu'S  of  uiwijunl  sfretufth.     Thiii  is  a  — coodfT  loJa 
proiM.-ditrc  lew  nidiciil  thnn  thnt  addition  of  ohanoMi  Wbiek  it  < 
plneed,  and  it  is  dependent  for  it«  reliability  npton  the  onmali 
of  the  Hpfcitir  probabilities  fu<  uaoh  of  thene  may   b«T«  b«a 
t»'ri«iined  according  to  a  computation  of  chanoes.     For ' 
in  nnv  ou«e,  the  ratio  of  the  (■l)KnccB  may  have  been 
the  dirt^ct  conHideration  of  thi<ir  nurabor  is  do  longer 

[i($  811).  Th«  nature.  a«  wc>ll  ax  the  iegittmeoy,  of  this  ^ni 
addition  of  probabilities  may  l)e  further  ahown  from  tlw  firt 
that,  in  every  cane  of  sucli  addition,  tho  pmbabilitios  oibt  hi 
exnrefwod  by  fractions  ha\nng  a  commoa  denooiinator  iwk 

tinuicnto*  the  tot^l  number  of  chances  dependent  on  the  sstHa 
dent,  ait<l  having  iMttii'  indicatin);  the  proportion  of  ohe^M 

which  Huppnrt  the  f(ii|  ,  -i  hL-vi-rnily.     In  tne  cese  disositfl 

inttpoi'lion  HhoWH  tliat  tlicru  ar<!  rlrvm  indi%'idu>l  pcMMbtHtM^  « 
pusctible  eventB,  in  each  of  which  act?  will  Iw  thrown  in  tsa 
caNtit  of  a  die     Thon^  in  out;  chancn  that  t'  it  WMJ  9ffm 

siler  both  thu  firot  and  the  aecond  throw ;  i.  :  ^  .no  five  ohaeaA 
ifiial  tho  tirdt  thmw  may  give  ace  and  the  aeoond  one  or  <lkv 
of  the  other  five  Hidca;  and  there  are  alao  fiva  ohancaa  IImI  Ai 
■toond  throw  may  givi;  aco  while  tlie  firat  flivee  eone  oea  ^ 
the  other  five  niilea.  Thna  tlicre  are  exactly  eleven  dhaeaa 
of  ace  appearing  once  or  oftmer.  Uut  there  are,  nleoh  tlihUy  A 
poRfiibltf  evcntx  in  all — that  xx,  tiiirty-Hix  conipoand  eventaeae^ 
qiiunt  on  two  tiirowM,  The  tirr<t  throw  mnv  give  any  oea  df  lla 
aix  Midt^M,  and  each  of  th«*  itix  may  be  followed  on  the  aseai 
thrrjw  bv  any  onu  of  the  nix;  that  is,  the  poamble  conihdnbMa 
in  two  tbrowfi  are  thirt^'-wix  in  alL  Tberciora  the  *»*w"»—  te 
see,  or  for  any  given  aide,  once  at  loaat — (ff,  which  ie  %km  mm» 
tiling,  once  or  oftvner — in  two  throws,  are  eleven  in  tlttltv>«x 
Tbia  reault  i«  the  nn>o  as  that  already  obtained  by  tha  ^intt 
•dditioo  of  proWbilitiita  Situilar  caaoa  nay  be  aiialjliirf^ 
delemtinMl  iu  the  aan»e  way. 

I  9S.  Two  or  more  twlucwiieli  V  teniieiiini  a  mm  b 
4^  MMted  «9  CM  to/one  oe0  aalee»ria<  oed^ 

dipeadaig  on  tkm  majf  tm  mmltd  «e  at  Is  /arm  «■ 
probaUe  went;  ami  ike  probabilitf  nf  tku  aimMimliam  qf  cecei*  «*y 
be  in'' — - '  ^mm  Urn  prAabSUiea  o/"  Iki  amend  eenda  Thva  tle« 
oaat  '  may  be  oonaideratl  one  antaoadant  and  fthne  p^^ 

•Ue  uvcuu  rMpaetiwIy  oonnaotad  with  aaoh  f  for  aM» 

pKlhre»appnirano«aofeo«.llMvbecansirl«fv  .r  poMik 

oM^eurf  tie  event;  and  the  proheln  tu  event  anf 

ba  inferi  the  aeparata  pmbabliitie^  three  ev«ia 

In  orib-r  to  det«miine  this  coinjKiund  pn*bai'  i«  ewdid 

(inly  tiiat  we  Mhoald  know  tho  vhan«.<<vFatiu«  L n-i^K  ^  ^ 

•avaral  events  on  the  auppoaition  of  the  aiiateiiM^  that  a^  (hi 
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certain  existence  or  oecnrrence,  of  their  antecedents.  There  is 
no  need  that  we  should  conceive  exactly  whiit  these  antecedents 
are,  or  know  the  total  number  of  chances  consequent  on  each. 
The  attention,  therefore,  is  mainly  directed  to  the  events  and 
their  ratios.  Yet  a  clear  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pounded probabilities  also  involves  some  consideration  of  the 
antecedents  as  these  are  related  to  the  compound  event.  The 
Bimplest  case  of  compound  probability  arises  from  the  ptissible 
conjunction  of  two  similar  events.  We  ask,  for  example,  '*  What 
is  the  probability  of  ace  twice  in  two  throws  of  a  die?"  Now, 
if  the  first  throw  does  not  give  ace,  the  event  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  ace  on  the  second  throw,  whereas,  if  the  fii-st  does  give 
ace,  the  event  may  be  completed  by  ace  on  the  second  throw. 
In  other  words,  Dvt  chance,  of  thei-e  being  any  chance  of  completing 
the  event  is  the  same  as  the  chance  of  ace  on  the  first  throw,  or 
one  sixth.  Hence  we  have  just  a  chance  of  one  sixth  of  having 
a  chaut;e  of  one  sixth  of  ace  on  the  second  throw  as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  event.  But,  as  this  likelihood  of  ace  on  the  second 
throw  to  complete  the  event  is  only  hypothetical,  and  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  we  will  succeed  in  tluowing*  ace  the  first 
time  and  will  have  opportunity  to  try  to  complete  the  event,  and 
as  this  first  success  is  not  certain  but  has  only  the  one  sixth  of 
certainty,  it  is  clear  that  the  true  and  real  probability  of  ace  on 
second  throw  as  a  completion  of  the  event,  is  only  one  sixth 

great  as  its  hypntiieticaf  probability  of  one  sixth:  that  is,  it  is 
one  thirty-sixth.  The  same  thouji;ht  may  be  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  the  chance  of  one  sixth  belonging  to  the  first  throw 
gives  rise  to  six  smaller  chances  in  connection  with  a  possible 
second  throw,  each  of  which  has  the  value  of  one  thirty-sixth 
and  only  one  of  which  favors  "ace  on  the  second  throw  also." 
As  the  likelihood  of  any  event  is  the  same  toith  that  of  its  cotnple/iuii, 
the  probability  of  two  aces  in  two  throws  of  a  die,  is,  of  course, 
one  ni  thirty-six. 

In  this  case,  the  antecedents  of  the  simple  events  are  the  two 
throws;  with  regard  to  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  probability  of 
the  compound  event  is  calculated  on  the  a-Hsiunption  that  the 
Jirnt  throio  cedairdij  takes  pUux,  and  that  the  second  throw  imll  cer- 
tainhf  taJce  jdace,  provided  the  first  should  be  aucoessftil  in  prmlucing 
lis  jxirl  of  lite,  supposed  event.  Both  are  assmned  in  determining 
the  probability,  but  the  second  only  hypothetically  and  iti  connec- 
tion with  the  result  of  the  first  throw.  Shouhl  we  now  consider 
the  compound  event  of  "ace  on  the  first  throw,  and  some  other 
side  than  ace  on  the  second  throw,"  thu  probability  of  this  event 
•wf>uld  be  determined  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  "ace 
twice  in  two  throws."  For  we  should  now  have  one  chance  in 
six  ol  having  the  five  chances  in  six  belonging  to  the  event  of 
any  other  side  than  ace  on  the  second  throw.  The  probability, 
therefore,  for  the  completion  of  the  event  on  the  seuond  throw, 
is  one  sixth  of  five  sixths,  or  five  thirty-si.vths,  eacli  of  the  five 
cbauces  being  hypothetically  cue  sixth,  but  really  one  thirty- 
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Bixth.  Nor  would  the  mode  of  calculation  be  diflanoi  if  tk 
Biiiil^le  eveuts  bad  (liHHiiiiilar  iiutcctHluuta.  The  probttfaiiitf  tf 
thu  cdiiibiued  tsveut  of  liead  on  the  to8s  of  a  pvunj  mnAmmm 
thu  throw  of  u  die,  is  obtuined  by  ntultipl yin^  uoe  half  bgr  fli 
sixth,  and  it)  oue  twelfth.  Here,  a^aiii,  uuticu  thai  t^  MM^ 
antecedent  is  hypotlieticuily  uHi$unie«l;  that  is.  i»  regvtM  • 
ct-rtuiu  to  tiku  pluce  iii  coHe  the  lirst  antucvtleut  aituuld  pnnt 
io  bu  followed  by  itii  part  of  tho  compound  rusulL 

Thu  probability  of  au  event  coinpouudeJ  nf  two  wiaalibfB^ 
able  c'VeutH  hiiviii^  buen  obtained,  wo  oau  dotonmiMi  tO0  pM^ 
bility  of  iui  uvtMit  ciiin|M*Kud  of  thrc«%  or  more,  saoh  ev«ttl&  fo 
wo  laay  compound  thu  likulihood  of  tho  joint  ooonrreooe  of  iki 
two  tiFHt  vvciita  wilii  that  «)f  tliu  o<:<;unvnr«j  uf  a  third,  aad  tia 
the  likelihood  of  tho  joint  occurrence  of  the  three  ficat  etatt 
with  thut  o(  the  oucurrenee  of  u  fourth,  and  no  oa  to  the  tmJk^ 
the  Huriua  Thuii,  knowing  that  there  is  a  chanoo  of  one  l^otp- 
Bixth  fur  oco  twice  in  two  throws,  we  nee  tliat  the  chaaei  M 
ace  a^in  on  tho  third  throw — or  for  ace  three  time*  in  dbMi 

given  llirowM — in  one  nixtb  of  one  thirty-nixth,  or  ooa  t«»4^ 
red-nnd-Hixtveuth.  l-'ur  there  in  just  a  chance  of  ooe  ikKt^ 
sixth,  that  there  nmy  Ih)  u  chance  of  ouo  mxth  to  nr>«n>l«te  ■§ 
event  on  tlie  third  throw.  I'liiit  UluKtration  majr  eulBfle;  cttM 
will  readily  KUgg«Mt  themMlvea  In  order,  therefiara,  to  amaim 
Ou:  prfjlHthiiUy  o/"  anff  number  vf  prvbttiilr  rwhiM  mutrvtJof  m^ 
uiftei-  (each  event,  it  it  take  place,  bvin^^  <  iawed  kf 

the  autecixient  of  contingency  belonjnng  to  ;...  ..^..k,  «vt 
Ittive  timjjly  tu  muitiply  all  t/ie  pnJMihilUkn  tajHiter, 

Tu«...^w..«rt.  ^  ♦'^f^*'^  ^^"^"^  H|K.ken  of  the  oompoowl  4 
iuiin«>c:uaii»ttiMi  couHtituted   by  a  Bucceaaion    of  [Wllhahlt 
■MjX* wtiwj COB-    ^Ve  n-nntrk,    further,   that   oumpunnd 
t^^purt*~a.  ur  Ix'lonK"  h1«4..  an<i  equallv,  to  tho  rnmlnnatlM 

WMch  probable  evtMitn  tin  may  be  OOfiiemmmMMK 
and  that  the  auine  method  ot  culculatiun  aervv*  in  tbiacM^a 
ill  the  other.     InHtcad  of  one  box  with  one  di 
lM)xeit  with  two  dice,  ahaking  the  Uixm  at  uoue  .>•.  . 
them  toj!;flher.     Now,  tin-  dice  remaiuini;  covoiwd,  v» 


are  the  ehnueea  that  both  ot  I 
ua,  JLH  a  ^uide  to  our  thought 
Hut  which,  a«  No.  1;  then  t  : 
now  may  take  the  furiu,  U  h  >t  . 
give  ttc«  UN  well  an  die  No.  1  '/     I-ji 
clMUce  uf  ita  having  aco  upperinoht  l^ 
ouo  of  the  aix  Md»-N  uf  No.  2  luay  b«  ' 
aoe  of  Na  1,  it  ia  clear  that  the  obau<:v  i< 
he  one  aixlh  if  there  were  a  orrtaintr  fur 
then  is  onlv  a  ohanoe  uf  oihi  wtl. 
Ibr  aoe  of  Na  9,  as  a  mmptetJoB  r>i 
of  4ioe  mjUIi,  or  one  t ' 
when  we  mv  that  anv 


e  nppenntjei ;       m* 

•  itber  dj«^  it  tmMm 

ll  Ik)  Na  V.     The  qMtfMiA 

hnnrr«  that  die  Nu  1  eS 

>.  1  br  itmM,  ate 

-hcreHfe 

Sweaii 

>  :  baUM 


1  in  I, 


and  mighl 


might  t«ua 


by  aay  oae  ot  the  aidea  of  Sa 
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that  every  one  of  the  Bix  chances  in  connection  with  No.  1 

might  be  united  with  every  one  of  the  six  chances  connected 

with  No.   2,  making,  in  ail,  thirty-six  combination.^,  or  iio-ssible 

.compound  events,  only  one  of  which  would  be  the  combination 

>f  ace  with  ace.     The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces  at  once 

laving  thus  been  obtained,  that  of  throwing  three  at  once  may 

}e  determined  by  compounding  the  former  with  the  probability 

>elonging  to  ace  in  connection  with  the  cast  of  a  third  die.     In 

this  manner  we  may  ascertain  tlie  probability  of  the  siiuntta- 

neouB  occurrence  of  head  on  the  toss  of  a  penny,  ace  on  the  cast 

of  a  die,  and  a  pictured  card  on  the  shufning  of  a  pack — each 

antecedent  taking  place,  and  being  followed  by,  some  one  of 

iit8  consequents,  Bimiiltaiieously  with  tht;  other  antfcedents.     In 

ihort,  it  is  evident  that  the  probability  of  a  compound  event 

found  by  multiplying  together  the  probabilities  of  the  com- 

jonent  events,  and  is  the  same  whether  these,  and  their  ante- 

jedents,  be  conceived  of  as  successive  or  as  coutemporaneoua. 

1     u    §  **9-  Such  beine:  the  case,  we  may  now  consider 
bie  cTMjt  u  »n  a  pouit  which  18  assumed  m  the  com]iuunding  ot 
""       ""  *'  '"  probabilities,  but  tlie  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
?wulrt^cSou°*  ^^  appi-oliended  witliout  some  care.     It  is  easy  to 
see  that  several  mrjhalie  events  may  ie,  and  often  are^ 
1  united  as  to  form  one  pr(A>abte  event,  while  yd  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
what  the  hmd  of  their  union  consists.     Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
jxpress  the  truth  than  by  saying  that  every  compound  probable 
ivent  is  an  ideal  collective  whole  (§  121),  formed  from  simple 
_^»robablo  events  as  united  by  the  relation  of  mere  co-existence — 
that  is,  of  supposed  correality,  without  reference  to  time.     This 
^^  whole  is  constructed  by  the  mind  as  it  nnvy  choose,  but  under  the 
^Mullowing  limitatiouB.     In  the  Hrst  jilace,  the  materials  used  must 
^n>e  events  considered  as  probable,  that  is,  hypotheticuUy  probable, 
^■events  which  would  be  probable  in  cast-  their  antecedents  of  proba- 
^^bility  (§  yi)  were  realized.     Secondly,  those  events  must  have  a 
logical  order,  whether  they  have  a  temporal  order  or  not,  and 
must  be,  or  have  been  made,  so  related  to  each  other  in  this  log- 
ical order,  that  the  probability  of  each  event  follows  certainly 
ujion  tlie  occurrence  of  its  immediate  predecessor.     This  last 
tliought  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  no  com- 
>ound  probability  can  exist,  or  be  computed,  indess  the  antece- 
[clent  of  probability  of  each  simple  event  after  the  first,  may  be 
certainly  assumed  on  the  supposition  that  the  events  preceding 
[it  in  order  have  taken  pl;v.*e,  the  probability  of  the  hrst  event 
>rdy  being  real  (§  78).     This  rule   applies  universally,  but  is 
most  apparently  applicable  when  the  events  compounded  are 
^conceived  of  as  successive  in  time. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  also  infer,  fmther,  that 
every  conipoimd  antecedent  of  prolfability  in  composed 
of  a  numlier  rf  simple  antecedents  considered  as  ro-ex- 
tstent,  while  yet  this  co-exislenoc  has  no  reference  to 
time,  and  also  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  actuality 
oj  ail  the  ani&xdenls.     It  requires  only  the  actual  existence  of  one 
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and  the  h>'pothctipnl  exiRtence  of  the  rwt.      1 

he  four  probiible  uvcntu,  each  h.'ivinj;  a  wptM-ifi.-  . 

i-i'ileiil  of  itu  own,  unJ,  to  ati 

h«-  cauHnlly  indi*pci)(lor>t  i>f  vi' 

be  coitttMn|Miraneouii  or  may  follow  one  nnothnr  to  vaj  urikr 

The  prolwibility  of  thoir  joint  orit-'urrenci}  i»  fintiul  \>y  moitiplTiaf 

their  nrolialiilitiea  together.     But  of  thiH  we  niniit  fimt  be  oa^ 

that  the  probability  of  the  event  first  consiilrrwl  ui  b*M«l  «•  m 

actually  exiMtiiig  ant<-nedent;  for,  if  the  anteot'dnnt  wew  «m^ 

ing,  the  chan«;e8  based  on  it  would  be  wan'  m«»b  ««^ 

be  no  reason  t^i  expe«'t  the  i'oii«t<|ueijt,  a.  .crefontiti 

ex{iect  the  (--oiiipjuiul  event  of  whi<-h  the  «iiiiiijl«*  evtttii  ia  flD  i» 

scntial  part.     But,  now,  if  the  nnteoedent  of  the  event  firrtoi^' 

Bidered  really  occur,  or  ha*i  occurred,  while  the  e  «  »< 

follow,  then  it  makeM  no  diifervnce  whether  or  n<  '  vta^ 

ing'  antecedentfl  raav  actually   occnr   or   have    d«'     :-r.  i      Tb* 

judgment  of  probability  i*  correct,  providtnl  onljr  the  srcoada^ 

ti*ci-ili-rit  Would  be  Certain  to  occur,  or  to  have  o^curr^id,  in  oMi 

the  fir8t  nhoultl  eontril«ute  ifnnliare  of  t' 

and  providi'd  tliiit  a  third  nittei-edent  ^^ 

the  HUfceKB  of  the  nocond,  and  so  on  i 

the  eventM,  with  their  anttHn-denta,  mus! 

of  conserjuence  in  which  the  fimt  antecedei 

the  roRt  (x*rtnin  providinl  itH  prt«<leciN«Mor  < 

ahare  to  the  compound  event     In  the  ca*" 

ered,  tlio  event*  lH>in|^  causally  itid«pen>' 

tnay  follow  any  order  in  which  we  can  artir 

bat,  if  the  event*  en"  Tidition  - 

nwM'wtary  natural  onl-  .  i  we  canii  .j^ 

_         , ,.    in  thiv  conni-ctiiin  wn  may  oatHiaer  fcha 

teUMto'eiionnd  of  Home  4'riiMifiit  uiitiiontiea  MHO  aoy  MOf  Cw  4i«B 
TJT"^"::,*'^,  u'fu-m-  ;-  to  det«rtniMi  that  of  «• 

mV'SniiiMitiTiSf'   event  coi. ,....., U.I  them,  fit"-'   '-  -  iiii|KaArf 

of  one  awAltrr,     >  ■  way,  in  iiCTrl>^f»' 

dia  Britanntoa"  (Art.  "  Probabimy  ;,  naya':  "  \\  oeu  ao  e««ot  m 
eompoonded  of  two  or  more  simple  eveitta  indep«iid«il  <d  «aA 
other,  the  [>n>Utbility  of  the  roni|Hinnd  t?vi«nt  iacqtial  Co  the  pn^ 
t>et  of  the  pMttabilitiea  of  the  ecvernl  nimfila  eVMita  uf  wImA  il 
ia  enmiKtuiidcd."  Such  atateiiMtita,  if  taxea  in  tbrnr 
toeaniiig.  are  tnialeading,  beoanae,  aa  a  tonftir  of  Curt,  tb* 
tiiiive  eirenta  either  may,  ur  may  not,  i  udcnL     la 

wiMilii,  th<- '• 'ifv  may  not,  caiiMti  ;>  ■ iitinn 

"  e  up  tl 
ually  i 
Sfi  ara  tba  •vi'ii<s'whte|i*CKNll|KMW 
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(The  two  .  make  up  the  doubli*  ev(<nt  uf  aoa  tm^ 

■y  *  >>i  II  <iie,  are  mutually  independent;  neither  cmi4w>»i 
hteh  eowpoaa  tba  ilDabb  vvart 


i>\  rf  »CMt  of  a  •! 

But  ue  probable  • 

we  otteu  (ximpula  tbe  pn>l 
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lal  being  caught,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 

jrisonraent,  and  determine  this  from  the  three  probabilities;  /??•.?/, 

if  his  l>eiug  caught,  sccorul,  of  hie  being  convicted,  in  case  he  is 

lught,  and  third,  of  his  receiving  that  sentence  in  case  of  his 

ipt.ure  and  conviction.     In  this  way  a  long  series  of  probable 

events  might  condition  one  another. 

What  is  true  is,  that  ice  cannot  calculate  a  compound  probability 
ess  Uie  special  probability  of  each  simple  even/,  has  been  determined 
Jjependemtly  of  the  probability  of  any  other  event,  and  on  the  assump- 
yn  of  the  certainty  of  its  antecedent.     To  determine  the  probability 
>f  the  probable  consequent  of  some  probable  event  by  tne  chances 
>elonging  to  this  antecedent  in  connection  with  those  belonging 
the  consequent  as  sucli,  would  lie  to  find  the  compound  prob- 
ability of  the  two  events  as  united,  which  might,  wholly  or  in 
pjirt,  be  the  result  aimed  at,  but  would  not  be  the  simple  proba- 
bility of  either  event,  and  could  not  be  employed  in  calculation 
as  if  it  were.     Clearly,  the  special  chance-ratio,  or  probability,  of 
each  event,  must  be  determined  independently  of  the  ratio  of 
every  other  event;  in  this  sense — this  only — the  probabihty,  and 
each  event  as  to  its  proliability,  is  independent.      Tlieee  remarks 
apply  to  simple  pmhabilities  in  their  use  as  determinative  of  un- 
. known  compound  probabilities.     In  this  relation  each  probablo 
Svent,  whether  dependent  on  another  probable  event  or  not,  must 
lave  its  probability  determined  without  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  Its  antecedent 

But,  should  the  probability  of  the  compound  event  be  known, 
and  be  used  in  any  way  to  determine  the  probability  of  any  of 
Hits  parts,  then — in  this  relation — the  probability  ol  the  simple 
^Kveut  would  not  l)e  independent  of  the  other  prtibaltility.     The 
^V^al  probability  of  eacli  part  as  sucli,  would  be  the  same  as  that 
H©f  every  other  part — being  the  probability  of  the  cuUective  whole; 
while  any  event  might  also  be  given  a  special  hypothetical  prob- 
ability 01  the  same  value  as  if  it  had  been  oi-iginally  and  nide- 
peudently  known.    For,  the  probability  of  the  collection  and  that 
of  every  member  save  one  being  given,  it  is  pliiin  that  the  pmb- 
obility  of  the  whole,  di\ided  by  the  product  of  the  probabilities 
^b>f  all  the  parts  save  one,  will  give  the  separata  probability  of  the 
^veniaining  part. 

^^fr>  Sometimes,  in  calculating  the  probal)ility  of  a  succession  of 
^Hfvants  which  causally  condition  one  another,  one  event  may  pre- 
sent itself  which  follows  its  immediate  predecessor,  not  prohably, 
but  necessarily  and  certainly.  In  this  case,  the  ratio  of  the  chances 
ecially  belonging  to  that  event  is  unity,  and  has  no  effect  in 
iiodifying  the  ultimate  result.  When  we  mnlti])ly  Ity  unity, 
the  product  is  the  same  as  the  multiplicand.  In  hucIi  ioHtauees 
the  two  simple  events  nece8.'<arily  cnnuccted  ndgld  as  well  be 
regarded  as  one  event,  having  the  probability  beluuging  to  the 
event  causative  of  the  other. 
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The  formni*  for  §  ^^  After  the  foregoing  discussion  concerning 
oaicuiaung  the  compouud  probability,  the  simple  formula  for  cat 
event^'compoun"  culatiiig  tho  likelihood  of  a  collection  of  probable 
erentB'  P™*""®  events  coiiceived  of  in  some  given  logical  order 
needs  merely  to  be  mentioned.  Let  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  events  in  their  order,  be  represented  by  |j,  <p^  p,"  p," 
etc. ;  then  the  probability  of  the  compoimd  event  is  the  product 
jypp  p  etc.  This  formiila  applies  whether  the  events  are 
simultaneouB  or  successive,  in  time,  and  whether  they  causally 
condition  one  another  or  are  mutually  independent.  But  it  as- 
sumes that  there  is  an  order  of  inference,  or  of  logical  depend- 
ence, which  also  in  a  sense  is  an  order  of  existence,  and  that,  in 
this  order,  each  event,  if  it  take  place,  is  certain  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  antecedent  of  the  next  event. 
The  compounding  ^"^  *he  use  of  the  foregoing  formula,  care  will  be 
or  events  virying  fouud  uccessary  for  its  proper  application.  For 
pro  uity.  instance,  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  inquire  whether 
the  probability  of  an  event  remains  the  same  after  every  trial,  or 
whdlier  it  varies  according  to  some  law.  In  throwing  the  die,  the 
chances  are  exactly  repeated;  therefoi-e  the  same  multiplying 
fraction  is  used  for  every  supposed  recurrence  of  the  event.  The 
probability  of  ace  three  times  in  three  throws  is  the  product 
i-i'^  =  (i)'">  t'hat  of  ace,  first  throw;  failure  of  ace,  second 
throw;  and  ace,  third  throw;  is  i-i-i  =  irf7-  Le*  "8,  how- 
ever, suppose  a  different  case:  a  bag  containing  three  white  and 
three  black  balls,  from  which  one  ball  is  to  be  drawn  at  a  time 
and  is  not  to  be  repUiced.  The  probability  for  a  white  ball  at  the 
first  drawing  is  ^;  but,  if  the  oall  first  drawn  should  be  white, 
the  probability  for  a  white  ball  on  the  second  trial  is  f ;  and,  if 
another  such  ball  appears,  the  probability  for  a  white  ball  on  the 
third  trial  is  |^ ;  finally,  if  tliis  event  take  place,  there  is  no  chance 
at  all  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  on  any  subsequent  trial.  So  the 
probability  of  getting  a  white  ball  three  times  m  succession,  is  not 
f  •  f  •  f  =  i)  ^"t  i-i'\  =  its-  Id  like  manner,  the  probability  of 
the  event  which  would  comprise  first  a  black  ball,  then  a  white 
ball,  and  then  a  black  ball,  would  be  %-%-^=-^\  that  of  two 
black  balls  followed  by  a  Avhite  one,  would  be  f  •  |  •  f =-^.  also. 
In  short,  the  computation  becomes  more  complicated  when  the 
same  element  enters  into  a  compound  event,  not  merely  re- 

f)eatedly,  but  also  with  varying  probability.  If  Mr.  Orr  were  at 
lis  counting-room  seven  days  out  of  every  ten,  the  likelihood  of 
my  finding  him  there  three  days  in  succession,  would  be  com- 
pounded of  the  varied  probabilities  iV,  f,  and  ^\  and  a  similar 
modification  of  ratios  w^ould  be  necessary  in  every  case  of  af- 
fected repetitious  probability  in  which  the  occurrence  of  an  ante- 
cedent, with  some  one  of  its  possible  events,  sensibly  affected 
the  chances  of  subsequent  events. 

The  foregoing  point  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  problem 
presented  by  a  young  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 
Were  a  pack  of  cards  dealt  equally  among  four  persons,  so  that 
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Bach  should  have  thirteen,  what  is  the  prnbability  that  the  first 
ive  cards  taken  from  any  one  set  shiilf  till  be  red?  litre  the 
jhancee  for  obtaining  five  red  cards  iii  sticeeHsirm  friitn  any  one 
let,  are  the  same  aa  fur  ol^taining  tliem  from  the  eutii"e  collec- 
ion.  For,  place  the  four  fiets  OTie  mi  another  in  any  order  bo  hsj 
fco  re-make  the  pack,  and  we  Bhall  have  the  same  expeetatinn,  no 

latter  whicli  set  is  uppermost.  Nor  does  it  make  any  differ- 
jiice  whether  we  take  hve  contij^uons  cards  or  any  five  cards  at 

indom.  Now  the  likelihootl  oi  drawing  a  red  card  first  is  \%y 
liter  which  event,  if  it  take  place,  there  will  remain  only  51 
;ard8,  25  of  which  will  he  red.  Cotmequently,  tlie  probabthfy 
5>r  two  red  cards  in  succession  is  ^^-^-f,  and  that  of  five  red  cards 

•      30. 35. 14. 33. 33        353  i  .1  , 

euccesBJon  la  „-n»f76o7«8T48=»m'  ^^  ''^^^  *'»«"  ■^■ 

Another  college  problem  may  illustrate  both  the  foregoing 

{>oint,  and  also  the  cemipounding  of  compounded  probabilities. 
j&t  two  young  men  at  a  boardijig-liouse,  l»e  irregtd.uly  absent 
from  dinner,  respectively,  three  and  iiiur  days  in  every  week. 
What  is  the  likelihood  that  they  will  bi5th  be  absent  at  any  given 
dinner  and  both  be  present  at  the  next?  The  chances  of  Mr.  A. 
being  absent  an}'  given  day,  are  three  in  seven;  and  those  of  Ills 
being  present  on  any  remaining  day  after  that  absence  is  known, 
are  four  in  six.  Hence  the  probability  of  his  being  present  one 
day  and  absent  the  next  is  ^.  ^  =  ^.  In  like  manner  the  prob- 
ability of  Mr.  B.  being  absent  any  given  day  and  present  the 
next,  is  4..^  =  ^.  Combining  these  resultants,  we  liave  the  like- 
lihood that  the  young  men  will  both  be  absent  on  a  given  day 
lud  present  the  next.     It  is  ^.  ^  =  ^,  or  nearly  1  in  12. 

§    101.    A   second   obaervation   in   regard   to   the 
ina°Jient«"*of  formula  for  the   compounding  of  prohabilities  is 
upuunded  pro-  equally  important  with  that  wliich  we  have  now 
enforced.     It  is  that  the  probal»ility  immediately 
>btained  by  the  use  of  the  formula  is  alivaijs  iJiat  of  a  single  or 
/h'vtduai,  and  not  thai  of  a  tjeneral  or  fjeneric^  comhhtniion  of  eveuls, 
["o  explain  this  doctrine,  we  must  ask  attention  to  the  sbiteraent 
that,  in  some  cases  of  compmiuded  probability,  the  onler  of  the 
timple  events  may  be  chanrjed,  tekile  that  of  the  anticedmts  I'etnams 
•same;  for,  whenever  this  occurs,  there  may  be  several  com- 
pound events,  each  of  which  will  have  the  same  antecedent  and 
the  same  degree  of  probability,  as  each  of  the  others.      Let  A  be 
an  antecedent  of  probability  with  a  consequent  a  wliich  has  the 
probability  p;  and  let  B  be  another  antecedent  with  a  cnnse- 
'  juent  b  which  has  the  probability  p.     Let  these  antecodents  be 
Inch  that  the  event  a,  with  its  probability  7*,  may  follow  li  as 
well  as  A,  while  the  event  b,  with  it«  probability  u ,  may  follow 
'  as  well  as  B.     Then  the  occurrence  of  the  double  antecedent, 
l/ofloioed  by  B,  may  be  followed  by  either  of  two  probable  con- 
jquents,  one  of  which  is  afoHoivcd  hjf  b,  and  the  other  of  which 
L  fuUotced  by  a;  and  the  probability  of  each  of  these  conse- 
quents is  the  same,  viz.,  pp.     Should  we  now  conceive  of  the 
general  probable  event  of  a  occurring  once  and  b  once,  this  event 
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evidently  wonid  take  place 

Khonhl  htxpfjen:  Cimivf>\\v:u\.\y^  \. 

liiimtiiJti  would  be  ilie  kiuq  ul' the  twu  imliviiluAl 

that  IH,  it  would  Ik*  'ipp- 

In  like  muniier,  were  there  three  niiteced<»i)t«  A,  B, 
each  nf  which  mi^^ht  l>e  fidluwnd  by  mtdi  uC  tl»«  ouni 
o,  b,  «iid  c  with  th«  proWbilitie*  renpectivel^  tif /»,  /»',  •h'I  y.  •*• 
^•iiithI  event  in  which  a.  It,  niid  c,  Nhunld  uciMir  in  aoaw  ouAb 
no  mutt«tr  what,  Would  havo  the  prulwbility  Hjwftp  .  For  Iha* 
on-  Rix  poKNibUt  nrnuitfcincntA  of  thn-<  '    icen  Unwalft 

time.     In  /^ouernl,  to  dfteriiiitii'  the  pi' 
lion  of  uvontB  <»n  the  nuppo*iiiiou  timt   : 
teCfdfUtH  in  any  one  of  nvveral  ordt-rn.  tK 
reniHiiiing  conHtant,  we  innnt  add  the  prol' 
itittiotiN  which  iniiy  tnke  plnoe  Hevnrftlly  in  •  ... 
BcviTuI  orders.    These  latter  coinbitiiitiimw  wo  nt 
cauMo  ill  theuj  every  eletuent  of  iKuwiUlity    i- 
niined,   and   therclore   they   do  not  Hdtnil   ""t 
while  the  tirNt'iueuLioned  eoiui>inutii)n  in  a 
t>ocau(te  it  contAin»  an  element  thoiii^ht  • 
•t  all,  and  thor^-fore  generieally  ineludoH  fL  .^-     • 
each  of  which  this  element  in  conceived  of  .* 
luode.    For  illuittrution  of  th«  |>oiut  miw  in 
the  proliflbility  of  throwing  both  aco  and 
of  a  die — or,  if  you  pleHnc,  in  the  cant  of  t«'i  <1> 
tiio  separate  probability  of  acv  on  one  t' 
that  of  dt-iu't*,  \  aXtm.     Can  wf,  then,  - 
llie  '  id  event  of  1'  and  dv^. 

of  oi:  iir  in  one  tli  "f  two 

ineaiiH.     For  thin  event,  bh  a  [■  .  i     .: 

two  individual  eventn.     Thtrin    s.  i.      i  ^--l  IW 

wee  ahould  bo  thrown  fimt  oiid  y\- 

ahould  Iw  thrown  (IrHt  an<l  aou  ««.  .-ii>l,  •.ini,  ^;...i  ^..  ■  ■^• 
are  UM.'d,  that  ace  should  be  thrown  with  die  Su  1.  aiid  4aa> 
with  die  No.  2-.  and  that  doaoe  aboold  be  thrown  witb  dii*  5*  I 
Mid  ace  with  die  No.  2.  Takinif  Mtbsr  pair  of  thvm 
eveutn,  wo  M-e  that  the  ]  T  each  doabfo  «v«al  • 

Hrncv  the  chauce-ratii»  .  .^       i.d  er«Bt,  wliieli 

them  both.  i«  ^,  or  ^,  the  auswvr  rwittinsd.     WhstMrrar,  lk«» 
fora,  a  i|uuitluu  in  probability  oooo*roa  aoiiM  gnuri^  n>ni 
erwit,  it  is  oeooasary  first  to  deti-nninc  the  prot 
orenl  aa  iwlt--  !■■■'• 'ed.    Tlien  t<  • 
oontfiuatioo.  "  sum  ofth*' 

iimliinati 


Ihoorstn,  lh< 
determine  tkm  y 
of  oooipoaiid  w 
bviug  a  poaaible  oooMqowit  ui 


lulrnAal 


.i..,i..t; 


I   'UUplJ 

r  ao 

U  eoAblea  tmm  tl 

y  of  any  <xm  ot  a  •*■■■ 

nr  inttinb«r  of  tht  mmm 

lud  aateceil«nt    IW 
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heorem  may  be  entitled,  The  application  of  the  Binomial  Fortntda 

0  the  calculaiion  of  probahililk's.     Its  use,  exactly  expressed,  is 

o  determine  the  probabilities  of  tlie  various  combinations  pos- 

eibly  consequent,  either  upon  the  occurrence  oi  any  given  nuiuber 

tof  simple  antecedents,  each  of  which  has  the  same  following  of 

^possible  events,  or  (which  is  really  the  same  thing)  upon  the 

ecurrence  of  one  simple  antecedent,  with  the  same  folIowin<!^ 

f  possibilities,  any  given  number  of  times.     To  explain  and 

rove  thifl   theorem,   let  us  imagine   an    urn  containing   both 

white   balls,   and  other   balls  not  white,  but  black  or  colored. 

Then   the  likelihood  of  drawing  a  white  bal),  may  represent 

the  probability  of  any  event  which  has  a  given   number  of 

chances  in  its  favor,  and  the  probability  of  drawing  a  ball  not 

•white,  may  represent  the  likelihood  of  the  failure  ot  the  event. 

Let  the  number  of  white  balls  be  a,  and  that  of  the  residue  t 


he  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  ^^j;  that  of  drawing 


I-  .   .  . 

ia  black  ball  is  ~j^;  and,  provided  the  ball  drawn  be  replaced  iu 
the  urn  after  every  trial,  these  probabilities  may  be  renewed  any 
liuraber  of  times.  But,  should  we  wish  the  trials  to  be  contem- 
poraneous instead  of  BucceRsive,  this  would  be  effected  by  hav- 
j  ing  a  number  of  urns  equal  to  the  number  of  trials  desired,  and 
^^eauh  supplied  with  balls  in  the  same  way  as  the  single  urn;  for 
^^hen  the  sanie  probabilities  as  before  would  atUich  to  each  draw- 
^Kng  from  an  urn. 

^*       Let  us  now  designate  ^,  that  is,  the  probability  of  drawing 
a  white  ball  on  any  trial,  by  p,  and  -^-^,  that  h,  the  probability 
of  the  failure  of  this  event,  by  q.     Wliat,  now,  are  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  different  compound  events  possibly  consequent  upon 
two  trials?     If  we  indicate  the  drawincf  of  a  white  bull  bi}  E,  ami 
^^Ihnt  of  a  black  ball  by  I'\  and  torile  titese  letters  in  the  various  orders 
^Rtn  which  the  events  may  occur,  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  four, 
™  and  only  four,  pos8ii)le  events,  represented  thus,  EE,  EF,  FE, 
aud  FF.     Clearly,  also  (§  100). 

The  probability  of  EE  is  pp=p'. 
"  "  "   EF  is  pq^pq. 

"  ♦'  "   FE  is  qp=pq. 

•*  FF  is  qq=q\ 
Considering,  now,  the  events  EF,  and  FE,  we  see  that  their 
jrobabilities  are  equal,  and  also  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
mrieties  of  the  same  general  event,  viz.,  that  there  shntdd  he  one 
'tilnre  and  one  succr.w  in  ttixt  triah.  The  events  EF  and  FE  cau- 
jot  both  follow  a  single  occurrence  of  their  common  antecedent; 
that  ift,  cannot  both  result  from  two  drawings;  but  if  cilhKr  of 
^^tJieni  t^ike  place,  then  that  general  event  hapj)en8  of  which  they 
^■are  varieties.  The  probability,  therefore,  of  this  general  event 
^Bb  'im:  and  the  expression  p*+2pq  +  q^  gives  the  sum  of  all  the 
^^^ronabilitiea  in  the  case,  and  also,  in  its  several  parts,  gives 
^^the  several  probabilities  of  all  the  different  possible  consequents, 
or  compound  events.    This  calculatiou  applies  equally  whether 


su 
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we  think  of  two  firawingu,  one  nftt»r  thn  from 

or  of  two  ilniwiiigM  ttu«i«^  at  once  fmui   lv\  .  la  tke 

case,  as  in  the  first,  there  are  two  poasible  individQal 
evetitH  with  the  prolmliility  rx/,  viz.,  that  of  drawing^  • 
ball  from  urn  No.  I,  aiul  a  biauk  Uill  from  am  No.  2.  wmI  tki 
of  drawing  n  hinck  Imll  from  No.  1  ntiti  n  wtiitiv  Iwll  frn«B  Nil. 
Let  ua  next  8i)pnose  the  number  of  trials  to   be  thrve     TW 


M 
44 


<liflV>r«Mit  ihdiviiluHl  combination's  or  <- 
be  eiglit  in  number;  ami  nmy  In?  pr*"*** 
rMpvutive  prnbul)iliticH,  in  tho>  foil' 

A'/v'A'will  have  the  proi   ■ 

EEF       •♦  " 

EFE 

FEE       "  " 

EFF       "  • 

FEF 

FEE 

FFF 
)!'  ri"  WO   find   two  mita  of  conip<iunil 
I  1.1,  anti  KKF.  FKF,  FKK,  eaeh  ..f  win 
by  u  common  charnclor.     For,  whiohrver  of  lii 
hapjx-n.  we  micceed  twice  and  fail  once,  antl,  ^ 
■«<:i»nd  thri>o  may  happen,  we  fail  twico  an<i  ini< 
can,  therefore,  in  eucMi  (•niks  npruk  of  <»nt' 
thrw  individual,  eveiita;  and,  with  thin  uti' 
my,  that  the  totui  ntimlx-r  of 
Thon,   loo,   the   formula  n'-j-.'i 
temui,  give  thtt  probabifitieM 
poMible  oventa     In  like  mann 


^«tlicr  with 


I  TO    luUr     IIl:«tt-A4i  of 

4-7*   will,    ni   itB 

to    tb« 
At  lb* 


<{a«ikl«a 


abilitiefl  of  thti  varioiia  compound  i^vviu 

four    triala   are   repr«aent«u    by    the    t  .\wvimm, 

p*+4/if'7-(-6p'o*4.4;ji/'  +  7*.     In  all  of  tt  .uW  M 

tia  nolo  a«  loliowa     FirtL,  p  i»  the  prooaouuv,  anti  q  tW  i*' 
probability,  (»f  an  eTeot  on  mnj  «in^lv  trial     Seeomd^  tbt  «mi. 
of  the  tci  iial  to  unity.     Tliii*  u  evident,  nB«CB|iln|li^^l 

becatwetl  -  prewnt  all  the  po««ible  nnnMniwt^.  *i^B( 

other  of  which  ootMeqtMnite  intiiit  nee  warily  ttAm  pUeelaF 
Diathemalti-Mlly,  beoMtaa  the  valoe  uf  tlie  cKnn'Miiairi    r  >  .-  * 
asity,  of  which  any  pow^r  wliatrver  U  '< 

••ht  of  tenoii  w  the  number  of  poa*- ....iij--,,.i 

itt  etmoricni  (/  in'/Aoiri  fixing  (Ar  onicr  of  tbe 


iw  .|Mi  hf 


FourlU^,  • 

:  vi-«  thu    JIT 


ll    t 


I    thi'  tijrin  c-\'.i.-^'»  ti.' 
1  iual  4^ombinaii  no      .\'ii! 
of  p  in  tt>«  tint  term,  and  that  off  in  t).  ■ 
of  the  ex|Hinenta  of  these  lutt*>ni  in  any  i>i> 
namber  of  triaU  in   oooneotiuu  with   whi 
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riginate.     As  the  principles  employed  in  obtaining  the  fore- 

coiiig  forinulus  «ip[)ly  eqiiully,  wliatever  be  the  number  of  trials, 

re  mrty  eay,  in  general,  thiit,  if  p  be  the  pn)l«ibi!ity,  and  q  the 

iprobability,   of  an   event  whnse  chrtnces  are   repeated   with 

le  repetition  of  its  antecedent,  and   if  n  be  the  number   of 

antecedents  or  trials,  then  the  development  of  the  expression 

»+g)"  will  ^ve  tlie  probabilities  of  all  the  events  possible  ia 

le  case.     But,   accordiiifr  to  that   demonstration   in   Alj^ebra, 

Known  as  the  "Binomial  Theorem,"  the  general  formida  for 

lis  development  is  (p-|-y)"=p"+n;j— 'g4-'H'^y-Y  +  "'"r/il'.''a~'' 


Y+- 


ItCt  — 1)  (11  —  3)  1»  — 3)..  . (1»  — nta> B.I 


iTa7s7i7:7:T7.T»^i)  '^"-'+7"- 

§  103.  In  this  formula  the  law  of  the  co-efficients, 
licnuutd*^  only,  demands  special  attention.  The  co-eflieient 
""iipUiuCr*'  "^'^  ^'^®  ^''^^  ^^'^'^  '**  unity;  after  that  tlie  co-eflSoi- 
ents,  in  order,  are  the  muiibers  oi'  the  poBsil)le  eora- 
inations  of  n  things  taken  1  at  a  time,  2  at  a  time,  3  at  a  time,  and 
ou  up  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  thitiga  taken  n  at  a 
itne,  oral!  together;  this  last  result  being  always  unity,  so  that  the 
•eflScient  of  the  last  term  is  always  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  tirst. 
Or,  einco  the  combination  of  n  elements  in  sets  of  1  are 
ual  ia  number  to  the  combinations  of  n  elements  in  set«  of 
— 1;  while  those  of  n  element-s  in  sets  of  2  are  equal  to  those 
l>f  n  elements  in  sets  of  n — 2;  those  of  n  elements  in  sets  of  3,  to 
those  of  71  elements  in  sets  of  n — 3;  and,  in  general,  those  of  n 
elements  in  sets  of  r,  to  those  of  n.  elements  in  sets  of  ?j — r  (r 
being  any  whole  nnuiber  less  than  n),  the  law  may  be  expressed 
in  another  way.  We  may  say  that  the  co-efBcieiit  of  the  first 
I  terra  equals  the  number  of  combinatioii.sof /i  things  taken  «  at  a 
^B|inie;  that  of  the  second,  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
^■akeu  n — 1  at  u  time;  that  of  the  third,  the  number  of  combiiia- 
^Bions  of  n  things  taken  n — 2  at  a  time,  and  so  on  till  the  co-effi- 
^BSbient  of  the  term  next  to  the  last  is  equal  to  tlie  number  of  combi- 
[  nations  of  n  things  taken  1  at  a  time.  Thus  the  co-efHcients  in 
^Hprder  present  two  series  of  numliers  precisely  correspondent  with 
^K>ne  another,  one  of  which  series  includes  all  the  co-efficients 
^Bkave  that  of  tlie  first  term,  and  the  other  all  the  co-etficients 
^^ave  that  of  the  last  term. 

^^       Yet,  while  the  development  of  the  co-efficients  follows  the 

foregoing   law  for  combinations,  it  is  to  be  niiticed   that,  in  a 

sense,  it  does  so  accidentally.     The  co-efficientH,  in  their  order, 

^—really  arise,  nai  from  the  com/nnaiion  of  n  eletnents  taken  togdher 

^Hr  seta  a/  varying  size,  hut  from  ifte  permutation  of  n  things  taken  aU 

^^fxt  a  time.     Here,  by  combination,  we  mean  what  we  have  already 

(§   101)  termed  a  general  combination,  that  is,  a  ailiectiun  of 

things  conceived  of  without  retVrence  to  their  order;  wliile,  by  a 

permutation,  we  mean  an  individual  combination,  that  is,  an  av- 

ngement  of  things  in  a  given  order.     Thus  tlie  letters  a,h,  and 

taken  all  at  a  time,  admit  of  one  combination  only,  but  of  six 

rmutations.     Such  being  the  case,  we  have  to  say  that  tho 

e  reason  lor  the  employment  of  the  formula  for  combiiiatioua 
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in  the  Binomial  Theorem,  is  that  an  algebraic  formnla  which  ap- 
plies to  a  particular  mode  of  permutation  is  identical  in  value 
with  the  formula  for  combinations,  and  may  be  easily  made 
identical  in  form.  This  may  be  shown  as  follows.  Let  r  and  i 
be  two  variable  numbers  which,  taken  together,  equal  n,  a 
fixed  number;  and  let  a  set  of  things,  r  in  number — say 
EE.  .  .  .  E — be  specifically  indistinguishable,  and  likewise 
another  set,  a  in  number — say  FFF.  .  .  .  F.  Then  will  the 
distinguishabie  arrangements,  or  jtermviatwns,  of  the  n,  or  r4-«i 
things,  taken  ail  together,  equal  in  number  the  combinaiiona  of  h 
things  taken  either  r  at  a  time  or  a  at  a  time.  For  the  formula 
which  immediately  gives  the  number  of  distinguishable  per- 
mutations of  n  things  composed  of  two  kinds  of  similar  things, 
one  kind  being  r  and  the  other  «,  in  number,  is  the  following: 

^'—i. I, '..... T^Ta'! r.T !'i'' ''  ^"  which  expression,  evidently,  we 
may  cancel  either  the  first  or  the  second  series  of  factors  in  the 
denominator,  provided  we  cancel  an  equivalent  portion  of  the 
series  in  the  numerator.  Doing  either,  we  obtain  a  formula  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  for  the  number  of  combinations  of  » 
things  in  sets  of  r,  or  in  sets  of  a.  Thus,  cancelling  the  second 
series  in  the  denominator,  and  remembering  that  8=n — r,  the 

expression  becomes,  '*~''V!a*.7^!?V.'.'.'.'.'.^r~^^*'  ^"*  ^^^^  *»  the 
general  formula  for  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
taken  r  at  a  time.  In  the  same  manner,  cancelling  the  first 
series  in  the  denominator,  we  obtain  a  similar  expression  for  the 
number  of  combinations  of  n  elements  taken  9  at  a  time — an  ex- 
pression numerically  equivalent  to  the  other.  The  full  explana- 
tion  of  these  matters  belongs  to  Algebra ;  yet  any  one  moderately 
versed  in  that  science  may  see  how  the  above  formula  for  per- 
mutations immediately  gives  the  co-efficient  of  any  term  in  the 
development  of  {p+qY,  whose  literal  part  is  p'^;  and  how 
this  formula  and  that  for  the  combination  of  n  things  in  sets  of 
r  or  of  8,  are  identical  in  result  Either  formula,  therefore,  in- 
difi'erently,  may  be  used. 

Having  thus  a  rule  to  determine  the  co-efficient  of  any  term 
in  the  development  of  (p+g')",  there  is  no  need  that  we  should 
expand  this  expression  m  order  to  complete  the  term.  We  can 
construct  the  term  at  once,  and  then,  finding  its  numerical  value, 
we  have  the  probability  of  the  general  compound  event  to 
which  the  term  refers. 

§  104.  The  use  of  the  foregoing  formulas  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated. Let  us,  for  instance,  determine  the  general  form  for  the 
probability  that  an  event  E,  whose  chance-ratio  is  exactly  recur- 
rent, will  happen  six  times,  and  fail  to  happen  four  times,  in  tea 
trials.  Here,  q  standing  for  1— p,  the  literal  part  of  the  term  is 
p*q';  while  n=10,  r=6  and  s=4  Substituting  these  numerical 
values  for  n,  r  and  a  in  the  permutation  formula  r"a-^'.'  Vxiia.?.* 
the  whole  term  becomes  i..,  Jit.s.'.I.a:': "pV  o*"  210 pV-  t^« 
answer  required.    If  now  we  make  p=^,  and  q=^,  in  this  ex- 
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jHsioii,  it  becomes  210  (iy(S^V=about  ^:  thifl  is  the  chance 

of  Muiniwj  wx  with  a  die  six  times  in  ten  throws.     Should  wo 

liiivv,  uiidci'  the  eamo  general  qiieatiou,  ask  for  the  probability 

that  eiilter  ace  or  ikmr  will  u^jpear  in  six  out  of  tat  (riul'i,  Hoino 

cure  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  values  of  p  and  q.     But  in- 

^^upection  will  show  that  the  eirnple  event  presented,  whose  prob- 

^■ability  recurs  at  every  trial,  is  a  general  one  and  includes  two 

^Kindivlduuls;  for  it  will  happen  at  any  throw  if  are  ajijyear  nr  if 

^f^euee  apjxnr.     Accordingly  its  pntbabiltty  is  the  Ruin  of  the  prob- 

^  abiliticB  of  it«  kinds  or  modes:  that  is,  f'=i  +  i  =  it  i"'<^l  '/~.S- 

Substituting  these  values  ia  the  expression  210  p'j*,  we  obtain 

i^e  answer.  It  is  tV^Wt'  ^^  between  -^  and  ■^. 
\  Besides  such  cases  as  these  just  coiiipiite<l,  the  Binoniinl  For- 
IDula  enables  us  to  deterniine  the  probability  of  an  event  occur- 
jiug  luit  hsH  than  a  given  number  of  times,  or  not  more  than  a  given 
number  of  times,  in  a  given  number  of  trials;  as  also  the  prob- 
ability of  its  happening  not  less  than  one  certain  number  of  times, 
ami  riof  more,  than  omjther.  The  probability  of  an  event  happen- 
ing nr)t  le.>*B  than  seven  times  in  ten  trials,  its  simple  probability 
being  known,  is  found  by  determining  the  respective  probabili- 
ties of  its  occurring  seven  times,  eight  times,  nine  times,  and 
'ten  times,  in  ten  trials,  and  then  adding  all  these  probabilities 
gether.  For,  if  any  one  of  these  compound  events  occur,  the 
iniple  event  will  occur  not  less  tlum  seven  times.  The  probabil- 
ity of  the  event  occurring  not  more  than  three  times  in  the  ten 
i-ials  is,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  occur- 
ring three  times  only,  twice  only,  and  once  only:  while  the 
probability  of  its  happening  not  less  than  three  times  nor  more 
'■than  Bovcn,  in  the  course  of  ten  trials,  is  the  sum  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  possible  compound  events,  in  which,  respectively, 
the  simple  event  occurs  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  times, 
only.  To  illustrate,  let  us  determine  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
^B  Ace  ontx  at  letut — that  is,  once  or  oftener — in  four  throws  of  a 
^■die.  Here  p=^,  q  =  i,  n=4;  and  the  sura  of  the  probabilities 
^■of  all  the  possible  events  is  p'-{--ip'q-i-6p'q'  +  4pq'-\-q'.  Of  these 
^Bprobabilities  all.  except  the  last,  support  the  general  event  of  ace 
■  yuoe  at  least.  Hence  a)'  +  4(i)'a)  +  6(^)'(t)*+4<^)(t)',  or  W,',. 
^■ifi  the  probatiility  required.  As  this  fraction  is  somewhat  greater 
^■than  ^,  tlie  -odds"  are  in  favor  of  the  event.  Precisely  the 
^M  Btttne  result  might  have  been  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
^■tinity  o*  or  -ff^,  that  is,  the  probability  of  ace  not  appearing  on 
^"  any  of  the  throws;  since,  in  every  other  possible  case  than  that 
having  this  probability,  ace  appears  once  at  le^tst. 

Should  we  now  seek  the  probability  of  ace  once  and  deuce 
once  in  four  throws  of  a  die,  the  solution  of  the  que«<tion  will  be 
quite  different  from  the  above.  It  will  be  necessurj'  first  to  com- 
pute two  independent  compound  f>rol>abilities,  and  after  that  to 
^L  compound  them.  The  probability  of  one  event  and  three  fail- 
^  urea  in  four  trials,  is  ][]'*- *,pt=^p^-  Now,  whether  we  refer 
to  ace  or  to  deuce,  p=^,  and  9=^     Sabstitutiug  these  values, 
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tlie  probability  of  aco  onc«  in  four  throws,  and  that 
delicti  oHce  in  lour  tlirows,  'va  — '*!|  or  i-ff»  *>r  about  -|^ 


Tin  tunnolft  tat 
probkbto  com- 
pomd  cTMtla  Ttv- 
■atltag  rrolo  tbe 
t«p«aUoo  uf  ui 
MUaonlcal  wlib 
thrM     or     mora 

Qavota  of  eoMUal 
pcotabUUy. 


this,  we  have  t.be  AiiM\vi<r,  ^^,  wtiich  jh  rather  raore  tbaa  f. 
§  I(>5.  Thus  many  interesting  qtiMitionfl,  iai 
the  probability  ofcompoiintl  eventa  i'!r>n»tit«la4  kf 
the  repetition  of  a  oimplo  event  of  cxiaataxit  pr4» 
bility  a  givcMi  numl)t>r  of  tiint5«  tofpathar  witk  •• 
occurrence  of  a  faibire,  or  the  contradniiory  «v«Btft 
l^vcn  number  of  tinivn,  mnv  Xno  Molvad  bjrtWkd^ 
uf  the  Binomial  Theorum;  thou|j^h  on«n  c«r»iB4» 
troMpectirtn  may  be  necewuiry  in  order  to  pvcaitt 
thtt  Kpccifio   natiirn  of  thu  qii^Htion  iiubmitted,   and    toe  tnrt 
mtuiu  of  it4i  Bolutiuti.     But,  nhifuld  three  or  more  rrmU, 
crmfitriivr,   bf  (hf  only  posinlle  amMttjvftUn  qf  an* 
probability  attaclmig  to  any  combination  of  tb-- 
KccpK'Ut.  upon  tlie  repetition  <if  thti  nnt<'oedt<iit  n'.  n  naaMH 

of  times,  may  bo  dftfrmined  by  Ihe  aigtbrtuej'oriu uiajur  tie Airf    i 
opnimt  uf  (I  prjifnomitil  tn  any  ijivnt  poo"^.      In  thi«  rsi*^  th»  t*> 
itomial  formula  is  in«ufticient     Their'  •^N 

from  thi^  iuvciliitiiin  of  uny  polynomial  i  i'     '     '     '  '""^ 

Ktnu'ted  (u'conliiif^  to  the  following  law:  viz,  the  Bmn  (tf  t^  ta- 

(MiuentJt  of  liny  term  ia  al  woyn  equal  to  n,  while  iho  oo-oScivat  mmr 
w  found  by  the  formulii  for  the  diBtitiguinhnble  penntttalMa*  m 
neolleutionnf  letteninin  numln'r,  in  w]iichuueor  momltiUMva^ 
occur  tuure  tbuti  ooce.  More  expreAaly.  the  peiiuulatiQti  fatmm^ 
euablesuatn  Kodtheco-cnicientofiiu  ^  ^natoarfwy 

power  ofa  bitiomiai  or  polynomial,  tl.  ietansbM^f     | 

pven.  In  every  cnntu  the  co-i.-fKcient  w  <-.jiiiil  u»  ihf  aamhcr  of  pia 
niututiuiiH  ot  n  tliiiij^  made  up  of  km  many  Mila  of  indtaCiafra^ 
•bleM  aji  tli'^  term  contains  letter*,  the  «zpo(iMita  of  tba  tvttm ««» 
erally  giving  thn  number  of  th©  element!  in  »aeh  of  tl« 
■vt«.  Let  a'Uc^  be  the  Uteral  part  in  •  trilitfml  ■ 
developtoeiit  of  the  nth  power  of  tho  quulriuuniial  a  -r 
the  sum  of  the  exponenta  r,  «,  and  (  being  of  cuurae  cqaali 

thro  the  ooM-ftlcient  of  the  b.-rm  ia  |  -*_--— , 

We  eaaily  apjily  ihea©  mlea  to  the  iviK  ...i: 
tiea     Let  A,  B,  L'  and  V  be  conHiclinp  rviMila  <i 
mine  aiitvcedent,  and  let  tlte  aum  ut  their  re< 
tiea  iu  b,  c  and  d,  be  equal  to  onity.     Then  the 

,  ■  j'  ■  ^fl'Uc'  indicate*  the  ] 

]>.....i.:   ......   . .  .tj>e4)ueut  on  n  triaU.  and 

A  (Mxum  r  liinea,  the  event  B,  $  timea,  the 

tb«  event  D.  not  at  alL     The  firobabili'' 

which  uuly  two  of  tl»e  simple  evanta  •■' 

rxpreaeed  by  a  lertn  of  twit  Iftterx 

tn  which  all  lour  of  the  Muiple  e- 

indicatad  br  •  term  uf  four   letter*.     In  Ui«  atwvw  m=.t 

three,  TariablMi;  let  nsr-f  a+<-t-M«  four  variablaa     Thcail 

uprtMoa  t.i.iV.Vr!a?i;l.,ki,i'.'.W.iJ,....*''^^''^ 


n4>atf> 

^rathi 
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e  probability  that  A  will  occur  r  times,  5,  s  timoa,  C,  t  tiinee, 
nd  Z),  u  times,  in  n  trials.     In  short,  </«•  sitca-ssivc  itruts  of  (he 
tiUinomial  re»idting  from  (he  expansion  of  (he  yth  jmwvr  of  (he  jxiHy- 
inifd  A  +  B  +  c  +  D-|-e/c.,  preiien(  the  profxtbilitten  of  all  the  comhina- 
ons  of  the  ecen(s  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  forth,  which  are  jMhsaiblu  iwiae- 
uent  tipjn  s  trials.     This  iiiny  be  nuule  more  evidt-nt  by  the 
llowinj^  considerationa     First,  the  terms  of  the  multinomial 
resent  all  the  possiljle  combinations  ot  the  letters  a,  i,  c,  </.  etc., 
ID  BetB  containing  not  more  than  m  letters.     For  example,  in  the 
th  power  of  the  qxiadrinomial  a  +  ?> -f- c -f  (/,  tio  comhiiiatiun  of 
etter8,in  sets  of  five  is  possible,  but  combinations,  sevenilly  in- 
cluding four  letters,  three  letters,  two  letters,  and  one  letter  are 
asible;  and  every  possible  combination  is  found.     Such  being 
6  case,  as  the  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  correspond  to  the 
rge  letters  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  etc.,  which  represent  the  various  Jciruh 
f  events  possibly  consequent  on  one  trial,  it  is  plain  tlutt  the 
tter  combinations  in  the  different   terms  of  the   multinomial 
present  every  combination  of  kinds  that  is  a  possible  conse- 
uent  of  n  trials.     Uniliteral  terms,  such  as  a'  or  //  in  the  ex- 
lansion  of  the  fifth  power  of  the  polynomial,  fairly  represent 
ose  compound  events  which  contain  only  one  kind  of  evi-nt; 
iliteral  terms  such  as  aH>',  aU)',   b'c^,  6V,  represent  combina- 
ons  in  which  two  events  occur,  that  is,  which  are  comp()8ed 
(  such  events  only  as  A  and  B,  or  of  such  only  as  B  and  C; 
id,   in   like   manner,   trditera!    terms  represent   combinations 
i"  three  kinds,  quadriliteral  of  four  kinds,  and  so  on.     In  this 
ay  (he.  le.Kcrs  of  (he  sucoes.tive  terms,  cotudderfd  ivithoid  reffrence 
timr  exponcn(s,  represent,  in  (heir  combinations,  every  (Xtmbina- 
on  of  tlie  kimhs  of  events  which  is  a  possible  consequent  if  the 
iM^und  ani&xdt'nt. 

)txoiuUy,  regarding  the  letters  of  each  term  of  the  ranlti- 
iiomial  with  reference  to  their  exponents,  we  perceive  nut  only 
that  the  number  of  literal  factors  is  always  the  same,  but  also 
that  tlte  various  terms  which  have  the  same  ltiter»  oindtiiie  (heir  lit- 
^Bgral  faciors  in  every  posnible  firoportion.     For  example,  in  tiie  ex- 
^Bttansion  of  the  5th  power  of  the  polynomial  a-f^  +  c+d+etc, 
^Hhose  biliteral  terms  which  have  the   letters  a  and   6  are  rtVy', 
^mVl/,   a'b,   and  ab\  and   they  exhibit  the  oidy  po.ssible  proiKir- 
tions  in  which  five  things  can  be  combined  when  the  kinds  of 
^—things  are  two.     In  like  manner,  those  tnliteral  terms,  which 
^fcorituin  the  letters  a,  b  and  c,  are  a'bc,  ah*c,  al^f,  a'b'c,  a'bc^, 
^^ilJ'ff;  these  show  the  otdy  possible  proportions  in  which  tive 
things  can  be  combined  when  the   kinds  of  things  are  three. 
)  the  quadriliteral  terms  which  contain  the  letters  a,  !>,  i\  and  d, 
iz.,  a'lfd,  ab'cd,  alx'd,  alxyf,   present  every  possible  combina- 
itm  of  five  tilings  when  the  kinds  of  tilings  are  four.      Hence 
t  appeare  that  the  successive  terms  of  the    multinomial,  not 
oidy  by  their   letters  indicate   how  many  kinds  of  events  en- 
ter into  every  combination  of  events  possibly  consequent  on  n 
trials,  but  also,  by  t/ie  exponents  of  their  letters,  indicate  what  num- 
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6er  of  events  of  each  kind  enter  into  the  combination  represented  ba 
any  particular  term.  In  other  words,  every  combination  ot 
events  possibly  consequent  on  n  trials,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
kinds  of  events  composing  it  and  as  to  tiie  number  of  events  of 
each  kind,  is  represented  Dy  the  literal  part  of  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  multinomial. 

Thirdly,  the  literal  factors  in  every  term  being  taken  irom 
the  probabilities  a,  5,  c,  d,  etc.,  of  the  events  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc., 
and  naving  numerical  values  accordingly,  the  product  qf  these 
factors  in  any  term  is  the  probability  that  the  events  represented 
in  the  term  will  occur  as  according  to  some  one  arrangement,  or 
as  in  an  individual  as  distinguished  from  a  general  combina- 
tion (%  100) ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  probability  of  them  as  occur- 
ring m  one  particular  order.  In  this  significance  the  terms  of 
the  nth  power  of  a  polynomial  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
nth  power  of  a  binomial. 

Fourthly,  and  finally,  the  co-efficient  of  each  term  of  the 
multinomial  shows  how  many  distinguishable  arrangements,  or 
permutations,  can  be  made  of  n  things  composed  of  sets  of  in- 
distingnishables  equal  in  number  respectively  to  the  exponents 
of  the  letters  of  the  term.  This  has  already  been  considered  in 
connection  both  with  the  involution  of  a  binomial,  and  with 
that  of  a  polynomial  (§  103).  The  co-efficient  thus  shows  the  numr 
her  of  those  possible  arram/ements,  or  individual  combinations,  of 
events  which  have  t/ie  probability  expressed  by  tlve  literal  part  of  tM 
term — each  arrangement,  no  matter  in  what  order,  naving  the 
same  probability  as  every  other.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
numerical  value  of  the  whole  term  expresses  the  probability  of  that 
general  combination  which  is  supported  by  tlie  probahiliiies  of  aR  the 
possible  arrangements. 

Thus,  in  tlie  multinomial,  every  possible  event  has  a  term 
to  correspond  to  it;  and  every  term  gives  the  probability  of  the 
event  to  which  it  corresponds.  In  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples, let  us  consider  the  follovring  case.  A  bag  contains  one 
wiiite  ballf  two  red  balls,  and  three  black  ones:  what  are  the 
chances  that  in  six  drawings,  after  each  of  which  the  ball  is 
replaced,  a  white  ball  shall  be  drawn  twice,  a  red  ball  three 
times,  and  a  black  ball  once?  Here  the  combination  submitted 
contains  three  kinds  of  events  which  are  conceived  to  occur, 
respectively,  twice,  thrice,  and  once.  The  literal  part  of  the 
term  correspondent  to  it  is  a''l/c,  in  which  a=^,  b=y,  c=.J. 
The  coefficient  is  f^f^Y^^-^f^-j,  a»d  the  whole  term,  therefore,  is 
iraTT:2f3ri(i)'(5ni)=Tl7-'  That  is,  the  chances  are  5  in  162, 
or  nearly  1  in  32.  To  tletermine  the  probability  of  the  combi- 
nation in  which  the  white  ball  should  be  drawn  three  times, 
a  black  ball  three  times,  and  a  red  ball  not  even  once,  in  the 
six  drawings,  the  formula  would  be  ^^^^'IJ-^aV,  giving  the 
answer  f^,  or  nearly  1  in  86. 
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miS\im  riTTtt    §  ^^'  ^  critical  dificiiflHion  of  tlie  formnlns  wliicli 

of  iruii  pro.   apply  to  tlie  coinpoiiiuliug  of  reciinent  probtibil- 

oty  "b»t    u»  ities,  and  espwcially  of  tlie  binomial  fonnnia,  cor- 

I«iM'»t*i»««tr'^^"  roboratfs  certain  tiatnnil  jiMlgineiit^  regarding  such 

events  as  depend  on  a  repetition  of  trials.     For  c-x- 

laiuple,  let  iiH  take  any  series  resulting  iVom  the  development  of 

Mn-l-^)".     The  first  term,  jtj",  is  the  probability  that  tiie  event 

]£  will  follow  every  trial,  or  occurrence,  of  ttie  antecedent;  and 

the  last  term,  ^',  is  the  probal)ility  of  that  event  failing  to  occur 

|i«fter  every  trial.     Ifien  also  the  snm   of  the  series,  less  5°,  is 

ftlie  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  those  compound  events  in  each 

of  which  £■  occurs  once  at  least;  while,  in  like  manner,  the  sura 

of  the  series,  less  ;)",  is  the  probability  of  that  general  conipouiid 

[event  in  every  mode  of  which  F — that  is  the  failure  of  E — occurs 

ionce  at  least     Now,  whatever  be  tlie  values  of  p  and  q^  it  is  plain 

[that  the  values  of  p"  and  q"  grow  less,  and  that  rapidly,  as  the 

utimber  of  trials  is  increased;  for  the  progression  is  genmetricul. 

Hence,  in  any  very  large  number  of  trials,  the  probaliility  of  E 

.occurring  once  at  least — as,  also,  that  of  its  failing  once  at  least  to 

'occur — approaches  so  nearly  to  the  entire  sum  of  the  series  that 

it  may  be  practically  regarded  as  unity  or  certainty.     In  other 

■words,  the  multiplication  of  trials,  in  a  case  of  pure  repetitious 

probability,  can  produce  a  likelihood  differing  from  certainty  by 

as  small  a  fraction  as  we  may  desire,  both  that  the  event  will 

occur  once  at  least,  and  that  it  Avill  fail  to  occur  once  at  least. 

Such  a  case  would  yield  the  most  perfect  moral  certainty.     Yet 

|"we  ebould  notice  that,  however  infinitesimal  the  fraction  may 

'be,  thus  separating  moral  from  demonstrative  certainty,  it  never 

^can  be  made  so  small  as  to  exclude  the  po8.sibility  of  the  opposite. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  development  of  (p  +  q)", 

bie  coSTpoaSd'eY.  but  wUh  trpeciol  nferemv  to  the  comfHirativc  values 

SSj^nSSbOT' "Jf  '^f  ^^  ''^  terni8.     The  literal  part  of  any  or  every 

trials  III  uut  ta  term  may  be  represented  by  the  general  expression 

which  the  ntio  of       ,    .     •  i   •    i       '  i  •    11  i-»-  '  i 

cTeotB u  the  Mme  pq^,  lu  which  f  aud  8  ar6  variable  quantities  whose 
uoarttaetiuioou  ^"'"  ^^  cipial  to  n,  the  number  at  once  of  the  trials 
and  of  the  events  compounded.  We  would  natu- 
rally expect  the  greatest  term  in  the  series  to  be  that  in  which 
the  proportion  r  :  s  :  :  p  :  q,  or  r  :  r  +  s    :  :  p  '•  p  +  q  (in  which 

fof  course  r-\-s=n,  and  p-\-q  =  l)  is  realized  either  exactly,  or 

I  more  nearly  than  in  any  other  terra.  In  seven  throws  of  a  die 
we  would  expect  the  most  probable  event  to  be  that  of  ace  once, 
Biid  other  faces  six  times:  in  fourteen  tlirows  we  would  expect 
the  most  probable  event  to  be  that  of  ace  twice  and  other  faces 
twelve  times;  and  so  on  with  every  multiple  of  seven  throws. 

'  Or.  were  the  throws  only  six,  or  were  they  titteen,  we  would  give 
the  greate.st  probability  to  ace  once  and  other  faces  live  times, 
and  to  ace  twice  and  other  faces  thirteen  times;  because,  in  these 
cases,  the  ratios  of  one  to  five,  and  of  two  to  thirteen,  more  nearly 
approach  that  of  one  to  six  than  any  other  of  the  possible  ratios 

I  do.     Mathematical  reasoning  skowa  the  correctness  of  this  judg- 
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merit  A  general  demonstration  of  the  tbporem  mnv  i*-  i?^ 
ill  the  eighth  Bection  of  Sec.  Gulloway's  article  in  tb«  "EMcrdfr- 
pa'dia  Bntatiiiica."  But  it  shoulil  lie  notio<Mi  rhnt  ih**  pvofaalilj^ 
of  tike  most  proliiible  evc-iit  ia  a  series  may,  abacilut^ly  apsakBt 
be  very  BiimlL  and  tliut  tliin  prubuliility  is  leaa  tbe  |prMlar  ktttt 
niHitbi^r  of  the  triaU  in  which  the  series  ortjpnatea  MwLoHi^ 
queiitlj,  the  number  of  terniM  in  the  seriea.  A  special  esavf^ 
iicatioii  of  tht?i«e  principles  will  take  place  if  w«  ffTrittirr  y^ 
aud  allow  different  values  successively  to  m. 
U-t  n=2.  Then  (p-l-7)'=i  +  i  +  i. 
"    n=8.         »     (,;  +  y).  =  t  +  }  +  |4.4. 

In  these  dewlopmcnts,  pluiiily,  when  n  is  an  own  buibm^I 
i;reuU-8t  prolmbility  is  given  by  the  middUt  term  of  llw( 
but,  when  n  is  (.hUI,  two  probub^ilitif'^H,  greater  than  the  rest  as^ 
e<]ual  to  each  other,  occupy  the  middle  place.  It  \%  exyAevXiim 
that,  when  n  is  even,  the  f^eatexit  pr<»lNthilitT  ariiiva  wfaca  tk* 
(•.\(HinentM  of  j:»  and  q  are  eoiml,  that  in,  when  the  iem  reiaito 
tliat  compound  event  whicli  ih  c^ompotKHl  of  tbe  ainiplB  •«■• 
K M\i\  F  iti  tnpial  ]ir<i|Kirti(>nH;  while,  in  the  other  can.  tbtHB 
probabilities  f^reater  than  the  re«t  and  equal  to  «Ach  othec.  am 
wheu  the  ex{M>nent  of  p  exceeds  the  exponent  of  q  by  vail} 
and  when  the  exponent  of  q  exceeds  the  exponetil  of  p  tnr  i» 
ily,  the  termM  wuh  such  exponents  bein^  tooee  in  wnica  tW 
ratio  of  equality,  as  botwoea  the  ezpuntiiita,  is  moat  nsai^ 
ttpprouche<f. 

Note,  also,  that  the  -t  probahtli^  in  eeoh  aerieaiaka 

than  iu  the  Meri<-M  imii  pri'i'«<)inp  tt.     Wbeopaadesn 

not  equal  to  each  other,  the  greatest  Uity  will  oiiA  he  MbI 

ill  the  middle,  t»ut  towards  one  eo  -  series;  which  eM^ 

mcut  may  be  eamly  verified  by  trial. 

Anittlier  theorem  to  the  deiDooetratiofi  of  rnhuk 
BvinlU'*   Th»-  ^^^  Uinomial  P'ormula  uontribiitea,  may  be  siaftirf 

as  folluwH.  If  the  prvbabilUjf  qfnn  tmtml  oe  ear  trid 
be  r,  and  that  r/  it$  contradiotory  %  then  m  on  il^^hdlt  eewln  ■>' 
f  ruis  the  ratio  of  the  mniive  to  the  megaUte  cmmIs  mB  ovioMy  • 
the  ratiotfffto  o-  Mor»  f^actly,  the  theoran  ia  thisc  that  if  iks 
numb4rr  of  trials  be  id  v  iocreeaed,  a  pcobahtlity  will  f» 

suit.  ditferinK  from  ciMi  y  leea  than  anr  —ainmal  fiaatii^ 

tliat  thn  tiitjtl  numlwr  of  the  <x*cnrTonoaa  of  the  simple  eeealarii 
be  to  the  Uital  number  of  its  failnree  to  oeoiir,  as  tbe 
of  tlie  event  in  coiiiie<-tion  with  one  trial  i»  to  the 
ita  failure  in  connection  with  one  triai    Thoa. 
be  Ihniwn  n  very  great  numltcr  of  tines^  we  nifbt  be 
certain  that  aoe  would  turn  np  one  sixth,  aud  only  one  i 
the  timM,    This  satee  jadjpaeat  might  also  be  made 
deoc  to  erety  one  of  the  Btx  fiboaa  «f  the 

The  n  I  ilia  raaaooable  and  nnple  dodiiDe  i»  < 

cult     it  engaged  the  mind  of  James  BenouUi,  en  ems 


'9k^r- 


e  dit 
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lathernatician   of  the  Beventeenth   century,  for  twenty  years. 

lis  clernoimtratiiin  is  given  in  that  section  of  tlie  article  of"  Sec. 

lallnway,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

In  tlie  liiregning  discussion,  a  few  of  tlie  simpler  principles 

id  methods  ot  the  caleiilatiou  of  chances  have  been  pieHented. 

Lny  attempt  to  explain  tlie  more  complicated  prohleiiis  and  tlie 

iteresting  and  important  applications  of  this  calculus,  has  been 
*qnite  beyond  our  purpose.  Lnougb  bas  been  said  to  exhibit  tlie 
peculiar  action  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  and  estimating  cJiances, 
lud  to  illustrate  the  more  general  theme  of  probable  judgineiit. 
Here,  too,  we  close  oiir  fundamental  analysis  of  tliought  and 
jelief,  as  the  primary  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  We  did 
)ropose  to  discuss  the  nature  of  error  after  the  radical  laws  of 

jrrect  perception  and  conviction  had  been  set  forth.     But  that 

ibject  may,  perhaps,  be  deferred  with  advantage  lor  the  present 
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The  division  of  our  mental  powers  into  \k\Q  frimary  and  the  wtv 
xry  is  the  most  servicealile  when  we  w«iuld  investigate  the 
idical  nature  of  those  powers  tbemselves.    That  division  which 
its  forth  the  three  phase.^  of  mental  Hfe — the  jierccptivc,  the  >•<?- 
rodudivf^  and  tlie  elafiornfive — is  the  best  when  we  wnnld  con- 
iider  analytically  the  concrete  facts  of  our  intellectual  experi- 
ence.    And  that  division  which,  in  every  phase  of  intellect,  dis- 
ingnishes  the   experiential  and  amlinijent  from    the  iniuitiannl 
Kid  necessiludinal  elements  of  thought  and  belief,  is  the  most 
IrnportAnt  in  discussions  respecting  the  ultimate  principles  and 
law8  of  truth   and   of  being.      Having  considered   the   leading 
topics  concerning  thought  and   belief,  the   primary  powers  ot 
mind,  we  turn   to  contemplate  those  secondary  powers  whose 
operation  modifies  the  workings  of  the  primary  (§  13).     They 
'"iriuy  be  enumerated  as  Attenti<m,  Acquisition,  Association,  Syn- 
thesis, Analysis,  Abstraction,  and  Generalization.     Such,  at  least, 
are  the  powers  whose  mo<lifying  infiiietice  calls  for  special  study, 
ohicai  encTCT    §  ^^^-     ^®  begin  with  Allention,  tfiat  is,  the  power 
i.,  ro,ntj»i  fojvi  of  attention.     For,  apparently  without  exception, 
'**"      '  our  faculties  receive   names  which  yet  more  pro- 

perly designate  the  exercise  of  these  faculties.  Every  hiiniau 
'spirit  has  a  certain  amount  of  psychical  energy,  or  tbrce,  which 
i«  constantly  more  or  less  exercised  in  the  activities  of  the  eoufs 
life,  and  especially  in  the  activity  of  thought.  This  energy  can 
I  distinguished  from  the  faculties  or  powers  into  which  it  enters. 
As  gpeueral  muscular  strength  caa  be  distinguished  ftom  that 
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power  of  invnluntnrv  motmn  pofuosiied  br  the  heart  uki 

orpiiiH — from  i-npulmitieB  eucli  u«  arc  Bhown   tn 

iiif:;.  rnniiiiig.  huii(lliii^,  ftml  «o  forth — from  thet 

cxliil)ite<l  by  expiTts  in  variouB  urt«  and  nrrttmpi 

from  tilt'  powiM-  of  performing,  without   \\ 

throiif^h  liahit.  have  become  aiitonjatic;   i»"  •  ii 

chiciil  efKTgy  in  general  from  tlit?  KjK-ciiio  ponrrrs  lA 

TuanifoBted.     Tlie  reaaou  of  thia  ia  that  tl»"    ■ 

Boul  gives  a  peculiarity  of  opt^ration  or  fui 

pow«>r.     Wo  therefore  diatinnpiifth  fnm     * 

that  p«<ychic,iil  i'Awt^y  ne(;*;itmirily  baldr 

tiiictum  rlopH  not.  of  itaelf  inntit      ■ 

ent  from  thought.      It  onlv  \n\ 

a  certain  forcv  ih  omployof  in  i< 

iliflVrcnt  |M'n«oiiM,  ami  in  tliK  Bill      , 

i<ltMiM  of  Nome  men  are  freehand  viKorons;  thoat 

oltwMire:  while  the  »am«  ptTKon  MomelitneK  rt"- 

at  otlier  times  with  diftindty.     All  this  <i 

Bpecifit;  fdcnltv:  it  i«  cimply  a  rfjtult  y'i 

and  uf  getKarHl  lawH  under  which  intell 

There  in,  however,  an  excrtiun  . 
a'ivSm  mI^SI  "fition   with  thought,  whirh    i' 
"      may  pntperty  ntyli"  a  fu<M  ' 


,R 


dtatka  il  < 
■'»  eirwyi 

iillitT    of 

it.     'Yet  III*  • 

of  a 


fiacnl^Mp 
theteM 


r»'nt  tini»^ 


Tit 


iBvtilrM  a  pi 

OrdVlMOlsCL 


employment  of  powiT,  iiii' 

fiuicliiin.     \\y  what  <ie«ma  a  ■*  k* 

of  Mpiritual  aeti%*ity,  the  soul  •  .. — ,]  Wl 

peonh'ar  energy  to  the  nhiiervation  of  an;  '  tke  «» 

iiidenilion  of  anv  aulijuct,  which  it  maj  iu>fiire  ti»<jr«  leB*  ^ 
comprehend.  'Ihe  power  tinia  exintaaeil  ie  relied  tfife^M 
Hainillon  dffin<'«  attention  rk       '  <    iif  nwtiM 

ncea  on  a  ttniallcr  nnml>er(d  it«  iia  «iA4 

OOmpamof  simultnueoM*  knowlidgv    (  Xlii^    TW 

deacription  may  h«  aeccjiteil  with  tb>  fiat  the  iA«( 

of  attention  M-emii  to  incrtMUM.  «a  well  a«  to  conwmlfelat  fti 
amount  of  mental  force  exerciaed  at  any  one  time.     Br  * 
«rinugni»^,"  in  tlie  above  extract,  we  ant  tn  undeivlawl  ta» 
end  p«iwt<r  «if  thuughl.,  and,  by  "  btnvieiiifet''  thoiiglit  ta 
For  we  can  concentrate  and  atimulattf  the  power  of 
when  thi'ne  ri  il  objccta  wh-' 

Thi«i  »[»»•♦ -.  I  the  power  1  ,ht  it 

V  I't't,  itridtiM,  <ir  Butof  ohJeotaor  :    >   i*   <■ 

<-  i  attention.     A   afttttlMM,  koenlv    \i^i', 

in<li<-aiiitn  of  danger,  might  be  aaid  to  exerdee    iC' 
tntmX  gffiemi  way  iMMkoible;  a«  hia  wetehfollt*^*  •  <• 
Imll  objiclM  within  tht?  n.<Aeb  of  bia  ■eoMie.     lli      • 
of  tft     •-'  '    thijugli   exMting   U)  aonir   r--«—  •  .,:  i    ^,4  t* 

prut  itun-  in  Mich  a  caae.     itif  •    rUmt^ 

«•!  ''■■:''   iition  ia  ii    '    '     .  <*  be^ 

I;  ''xr<nn«p  iM    <i;:'i.  lUBHettM 

with  th«iu  IkiM  the  tttTtrcl  ui  p«Mitivvly  aliatr)M>Uit||  tit*  fmta  4 
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Ihou^ht  from  other  objects.     For  every  human  spirit  has  only 
liuiited  aiiioniit  of  energy. 
The  quefttion  whetlier  the  mind  can  attend  to  more  thing^s 
than  one  at  one  time  is  muclk  the  same  as  tlie  question,  already 
liBcnssed  (§  59)'  whether  we  can  tlnnk  of  more  things  than  one' 
^•■t  once;  attention  being  simply  the  exercise  of  a  special  energy 
in  connection  with  thought. 

The  successive  consiticration  of  objects,  however  vigorous  it 
may  be,  cannot  properly  be  called  attention;  it  is  simply  en- 
ergetic thought.     In  attention  mental  action  is  directed  con- 
tinuously to  the  same  object  or  objects.     The  earnest  considera- 
tion of  snbjects  successively  inchules  snccessive  acts  of  attention. 
^This  faculty  involves,  as  a  subKiJiury  and  constituent  part  of 
itself,  a  certain  power  of  mental  detention  by  which  the  same 
let  of  observing  or  tliinking  is  repeated,  or  pr<itonged. 
. •ttration  •  Toi-  §  ^^-    '^''^  most  important  point  in  the  doctrine 
lary  art?  la  It  of  Attention  is,  that  the  operatinn  of  this  faculty 
ijfacuity'?    "^     is,  to  a  Considerable  extent,  suhjevt  in  the  dcternii- 
^ronukriu  fiati(/j)js  of  the  wUl,  that  pc»wer  of  clioice  which  is 
initural  to  the  eojil.     According  to  Dr.  Keid,  "  At^ 
tention  is  a  voluntary  act;  it  requires  active  exertion  to  begin 
and  continue  it;  and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will." 
Prof.  Stewart  coincides  in  these  statenientB;   Hamilton  contro- 
verts them.     He  says  that  there  are  three  degrees  of  attention, 
"  the  tirst  a  mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;  the  second  an  act 
leterniined  by  desire,  which,  tfiough   involuntary,  may  be  re- 
listed by  our  will;  the  third  an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate 
volition."     To  us  a  doctrine   inteniiediate   between   the   views 

kof  these  eminent  men  seems  reasonable.     We  agree  with  Ham- 
ilton that  there  is  a  vital  and  irresistible  exercise  of  energy  in 
connection  with  all  tlumght  and  perception,  but  do  not  think 
that  this  should  be  called  attention.     On  the  other  hand,  chnice, 
properly  so  called,  i.s  not  always  necessary  to  the  act  of  atten- 
tion; this  is  sometimes  controlled  by  desires,  or  motive  habits, 
which  prevail  against  our  fornial  volitious.     IIow  often  people 
jay  that  they  cannot  help  thinking  of  such  and  such  objects! 
How  often  we  tind  ourselves  earnestly  considering  some  topic 
simply  because  we  have  become  interested  in  it,  without  any 
leliberate    determination  1     Such   facts   indicate   that  attention 
lis  exercised  in  accordance  with   that  motivity  which   may   be 
jithe  prevailing  one  at  the  moment,  whether  it  be  mere  nui'ormu- 
lut«n  desire  or  whether  it  have  the  moi-e  complex  character  of 
Ewill  or  purpose. 

Fn  this  connection  we  may  consider  a  question  which  has  been 
[Bometimes  raised,  viz.,  whether  attention,  a  power  tiie  exercise 
of  which  confessedly  originates  in  the  motive  part  of  man's  na- 
ture, is  properly  an  intellectual  faculty  at  all  ?  If,  by  the  men- 
Ltal  fticnfties,  we  are  to  nnderstaiid  those  only  which  are  the  im- 
mediate fountains  of  thought  and  belief,  then  neither  attention 
nor  any  other  of  the  secondary  powers,  can  be  euumei-ated  iu 
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thin  cloRR.  But,  if  that  is  an  intellectaal  facnlty  whan  fvif* 
fiiiR-tion  is  inimediHti'ly  to  iifl'eet  atul  tiiodiry  the  RMUti  wwk  ^ 
tlie  iiiiiui,  then  certainly  all  the  »<  r«  mav  kctka 

named.     Tliis,  however,  must  Ik<  n:  -ntioQ  iM^toa 

priticipal  ItitictioiiR,  and,  in  thin  r*  tb«otkKi^ 

siiiiarv  powcra,  which  have  encli   i  uidttim  l»  ib 

moiliricittioii  of  thinking  and  to  cuntnbuTin/s;'  lu  tbis  way  loiiii^ 
lectiuil  r(<Hultis  attention  perfurmH  u  practical  part  tn 
with  the  considt^ration  ot  motivea,  and  is  thua  tht  p 
Htruriietii  in  the  ftdf-ctiid rd  and  aelf-ddrrminaiian  of  mpuiL 
ever  ^^tiveninic'rit  tlie  will  exercioeft  over  pinrchioal  fife  is  { 
is  exerted  through  thi>*  power,  junt  a»  1!      '  -i 

life  depenilR  upon  ninscnlar  Micrgy.  :  lioivfan,  kH  • 

twofold  character;  in  one  use  it  ii«  an  iitt*7il«n;tiuU  fiMSk*;  ia 
another  it  ia  part  of  the  prnctienl  faculty — the  faenllT  of  anla& 
aa  diHtingniahed  from  that  of  thought.  Attfiitinu  u  a  mm^ 
faculty  only  bo  far  an  it  modifie*  th«  working,  aiiil  mSvcXm  tfo  w 
■ulta,  of  the  primary  powers  of  mind.  But  we  abonld  notat 
that  it  rctainx  thin  characU.T,  mortt  or  leaa,  ttven  wbiW  Mfa^f  fe 
conatitnte  the  faculty  of  action. . 

Keid  makcM  the  remark,  whi<'h  Stewart  and  Hatnilloo  ap|n<% 
tliat  '*  Attention  to  tiiinga  external  ia  properly  called  uAwrniiM 
and  attention  to  tlie  Huktjecta  of  couaciooaneaa,  r^U^itt^'  ^ 
far  AH  ordinary  language  goea,  we  think  thai  w»  faif^t  ttfrnak  d 
our  retlectiou  u|H>n  anu  nubjocts  of  paHt  experioocv  atwi  kaaai 
etlge,  wiiether  they  belong  to  the  outer  or  ♦"  •»'*  inner  vwM: 
and  iif  internal,  am  >%'ell  aa  of  external,  nbN<  la  oU  ^ 

liiNuphical  UHage,  however,  reHiKrtioD  dof»  mj^Tiity  an  mtiimttm 
lexercifie  of  wli-eonHeiouMneiw:  and  it  ia  trae  that  oor  olaan» 
tion  nuMtly  regardfi  the  external. 

1  he  great  importance  of  attention,  in  tha  a^ilH 
«toS5i5^^  of  our  mtntaJ  faenltiea,  ifl  evident  frucn  iia  »atT  ■» 
tmoini, ud  of  lu  turp.  It  18  u  powcf  wb^MW  uae  ia  at  tM\*.r-  ta>0t  ef*- 
«Bpi«nBirM.         vnil    and    moat    indi«p«-naable.     All 

whether  of  the  niat4.-rial  nr  the  my 
which  conatitnto  the  uriginat  liaaia  of  tbonght  an  . 
are  •!  ''  zed  and  aaecgrtaiood  only  through  aiivga'^  -^* 

ia»n  I.  eiifin.    Maraomr,  lh<Mo  facultaeacf  i       ~ 


that  rtcith  wtiich  the  anhtln  ii 
^bea  thfa  frame  perfurma  ita  part  .... 
liately  enraea     Attention   alan  haa 
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lit  Bome  valuable  fact  or  trutli  to  memory,  we  must  regard  it 

irriestly. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  this  power  should  be  as- 
iduouHly  cultivated  by  those  who  wfmld  hopo  for  any  woitliy  in- 
jllectual  attainments.     And  in  this  we  should  ho  encouraged 
!>y  the  consideration  that  uo  faculty  adtnila  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment more  than  attention.     Every  faithful  echolar  can  tes- 
tify of  that  wonderful  increase  in  the  ability  for  mental  appli- 
cation which  results  from  a  thorough  course  of  study.     The 
opinion  of  some,  that  "Genius  is  nothing  but  a  continued  atten- 
tion,"— "  a  prolonged  patience,"  is  an  extreme  one.    But,  beyond 
question,  this  faculty  is  an  essential  part  of  all  true  genius;  and 
jt  is  that  element  of  mental  gieatiiL-sa  most  within  the  reach 
>f  honest  endeavor.     It  is  also  that  of  which  great  men  have 
eeu   most  fully  conscious.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  compli- 
lented  on  his  marvelous  achievements,  replied  thiit,  if  he  had 
lade  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  attention 
than   to  any  other  talent.     Dickens  ascribed  liis  success  to  a 
rery  pain«takii)g  study  of  the  characters  and  details  of  his 
itories.     Sometimes,  with  eminent  men,  the  abstraction  of  mind 
ssulting  from  intense  application  to  favorite  subjects,  has  ren- 
lered  them  well-nigh  insensible  to  passing  event.s.     Archimedes 
■was  not  aware  of  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  till  he  received  his 
death-wound  from  soldiers  whom  he  forbade  to  disturb  his  cir- 
cles.   Cardan,  the  illustrious  mathematician,  when  on  a  journey, 
forgot  his  way  and  his  object.     The  driver,  asking  whitlier  he 
sliould  proceed,  received  no  answer;  and,  at  nightfall,  the  car- 
iage  came  to  a  «tand,  directly  under  a  gallows.     On  the  day 
)f  his  wedding   Bu^ljeus  forgot  everything,  and  was  wakened 
to  the  life  of  the  external  world  by  an  embassy  from  the  marriage 
party,  who  found  him  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  "Com- 
mentarii"  (Hamilton,  "Met."  Lect.  XIV.). 

The  gi'eat  power  of  attention  to  modify  the  inclinations  and 
purposee  of  the  soul,  and  ultimately  the  whole  motive  character, 
^e  a  topic  worthy  of  consideration.  The  direction  of  thought  to 
ight  rules  and  reasons  for  one's  conduct  in  life,  the  conteiupla- 
tion  of  virtuous  examples,  the  cherishing  of  honorable  and  duti- 
ful plans  and  conceptions,  and  the  rejection  of  ideas  which  solicit 
evil,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  pure  and  elevated  expe- 
dience; the  admission  of  sinful  thoughts,  the  indulgence  of  vile 
fancies  and  degrading  memories,  and  the  study  of  wicked  schemes, 
tare  the  sure  means  of  spiritual  ruin.  "  I  would  as  soon,"  said 
>r.  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  the  eloquent  president  of  Hanover  Col- 
'lege,  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  puttuig  a  bottle  of  hell-fire  into 
the  hands  of  my  children,  as  a  copy  of  tlie  works  of  Lord  Byron." 
"Jut,  rightly,  the  discus.sion  of  thistopic  belongs  to  moral  pliilosuphy, 
§  109.  Having  discussed  the  faculty  of  Attention,  it 
seems  proper  that  we  should  next  consider  the  fac- 
ulty ot  Aojuiffition;  for,  while  the  former  of  these  is 
the  condition  of  the  present  use  of  the  materials  of  thought,  the 
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latter  is  the  condition  of  our  subsequent  use  of  them.  Thus  the 
development  of  mental  life  is  equally  conditioned  on  the  exercise 
of  these  two  powers.  Moreover,  to  a  great  extent,  acquisition  is 
itself  dependent  on  attention ;  for  the  greater  the  energy  with 
which  any  object  may  be  contemplated,  the  longer  will  the  ability 
to  think  of  it  again  remain  among  the  possessions  of  the  mind. 

But  here  a  difference  is  to  be  noticed  between  material  and 
mental  acquirement*.  The  former  are  substances  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  gold,  silver,  lands,  cattle,  houses,  ^oods,  and  so' 
forth,  or,  if  not  such  things,  at  least  a  share  or  a  right  in  them ; 
the  latter  are  accessions  of  ability,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
repeat  acts  of  thought,  belief,  or  knowledge,  which  we  have 
once  experienced.  When  we  speak  of  the  mind  committing 
ideas  to  memory — or  receiving  and  storing  up  useful  knowledge 
— or  exercising  the  power  of  acquisition,  our  language  is  figura- 
tive; it  means  simply  that  the  mind  is  qualifying  itself  for  the 
future  reproduction  of  its  present  intellectual  activities.  This 
power  operates  more  or  less  in  connection  with  all  thought^  or 
mental  action;  but,  being  greatly  dependent  on  attention  and 
thus  subject  to  tl»e  direction  of  the  will,  it  is  often  employed  on 
purpose,  and  on  this  account  may  be  styled  a  faculty.  Speaking 
of  tlie  power  o^"  acquisition,  we  merely  express  the  idea  of  a  men- 
tal energy;  speaking  of  the  faculty  of  acquisition,  we  signify  that 
the  energy  is,  or  may  be,  that  of  intentional  doing  (§  9).  Every 
studious  and  inquiring  person  continually  exercises  this  faculty, 
and  thereby  satisfies  his  desire  to  know,  and  informs  himself 
for  the  right  conduct  of  his  aflfairs. 

We  have  included  the  power  of  detention  in  the  faculty  of 
attention  as  a  subordinate  yet  essential  part.  In  doing  so  we 
followed  a  rule,  which  naturally  and  ordinarily  controls  the  for- 
mation of  our  conceptions,  viz.,  not  to  conceive  and  speak  sepa- 
rately of  an  entity  invariably  accompanying  some  other  more 
prominent  object,  when  there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  concep- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  mind  simply  enlarges  its  notion  of  the 
more  prominent  object,  so  as  to  include  within  it  that  of  the  ac- 
companiment. When  this  rule  can  be  observed  without  injury 
to  philosophic  progress,  the  neglect  of  it  savors  of  undue  refine- 
ment. Hence,  also,  within  the  faculty  of  acquisition  we  place  a 
power  without  which  this  faculty  would  be  useless,  and  whose 
function  is  to  carry  on  the  work  which  acquisition  begins.  The 
potency  to  which  we  refer  operates  in  passive  resistance,  rather 
than  in  any  positive  action,  and  may  be  named  the  Conservative, 
or  Ketentive,  Power  of  the  Intellect.  It  manifests  it«elf  in  pre- 
serving, against  detractive  influences,  the  tendency  of  an  ac- 
quired and  latent  idea  to  reproduce  itself  on  proper  occasion. 
This  function  of  mind  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  whereby 
an  idea  or  belief  is  first  received  among  the  possessions  of  the 
soul;  yet  this  distinction  does  not  justify  the  conception  of  two 
faculties.  We  prefer  to  think  of  acquisition  and  conservation  as 
together  constituting  a  compound  secondary  power  by  which  our 
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thinkingfl  are  rendered  ready  for  future  reproduction.  This  fac- 
oUy  might  be  named  either  acquisition  or  conservation,  accord- 
ing to  the  element  more  prominent  in  one's  thought;  Imt,  ordi- 
larily,  one  name  should  nnffice  for  both  powers,  tlie  functions  of 
both  being  naturally  conceived  of  as  one. 

Sir  Wni.  Hamilton  ("  Met."  Lect.  XXX.),  treating  of  memory, 
distinguishes  four  elementary  powers,  (rt)  Acquisition,  (A)  Rc- 
tentioH,  or  Conservation,  (c)  Resuscitation,  or  Reproduction,  fitul 
(j1)  Ke-presentatjfm.     He  imiues  each  of  tht'sc  powers  a  faculty. 
For  reasons  sucii  as  have  been  just  considered,  ins  language  does 
not  seem  sutKciently  authorized,  even  <ni  the  supjiosition  of  the 
existence  of  tour  pvowers.     But,  in  aildition  to  tliis,   while  the 
listinction    betweiiit  acquisition  and  cnuservHtion  is  well  tuken, 
and  while  each  of  these  powers  is  different  from  reproduction, 
the  distinction  which  Hamilton  makes  between  reproduction  and 
re-presentation,  is  not  tenable.    On  the  contrai-y,  tiiese  names  set 
jibrth,  not  two  powers,  but  the  same  power  in  two  different  lights 
>r  relations.     Each  alike  operates  in  the  resuscitation  of  a  past 
'thought:   when  we   speak  of  reproduction,  the  reference   is  to 
the  thought  previously  had,  aiul  when  we  speak  of  re-presenta- 
tion, the  reference  is  to  the  object  previously  thought  of.     The 
listinction  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  between  love  and  aftec- 
l-ion,  as  these  terms  are  commonly  used ;  the  latter  of  which  directs 
Ltteution  more  to  the  persou  in  whom  the  feeliug  exists,  the 
former  to  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.     We  cannot 
jree  with  Sir  William  when  he  says,  "These  two  processes  sup- 

jose  each  other, they  are  relatire  and  correlative,  but 

jot  more  identical  than  hill  and  valley."     On  the  contrary,  they 
ire  one  and  the  same  process;  they  form,  not  a  coiiijiound,  but 
an  absolute,  nnity.      llie  laws  controlling  reproductiitn  as  a  sec- 
ondary power  of  the  intellect,  will  be  discusned  usider  the  head 
of  tliu  Association  or  Suggestion  of  Ideas.     While  closely  related 
,   to  those  which  govern  the  first  acquisition  of  thought,  they  have 
a  character  and  operation  of  their  own. 
^B        No  general  agreement  has  been  reached  by  [jhilosophers  in 
^kegard  to  the  moile  in  which  the  acquisitive  and  conservative 
^M><iwer  produces  its  results,  but  the  fact  of  its  action  must  be 
^Kftecepted  as  ft  radical   truth.     The  putting  away  of  ideas  in  a 
^fctorehouse — the  writing  down  of  thoughts  upon  the  talilct  of 
^fcnemory — tlie  reception  of  Hying  appearances,  species,  or  images, 
which  collect  in  the  thinking  soul — these,  and  .such,  expressione 
jcord  and  illustrate  the  fact,  but  do  not  explain  it. 
iriea  iiTpUin-  §  ^  ^^'  ^''®  majority  of  writei'S  do  not  attempt  any 
•oqniBiuon  account  of  this  matter.     Those  who  do  may  be  di- 
,t«ni'«iursi«S!  vided  int<j  three  classes.     Fiivt,   there  are  those 
•»osdi    uid  whom  two  famous  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Locke  and  Gasseiidi,  may  re{)resent.    These 
old  the  doctrine  o{  latent  enenjira;  they  teach  that  tendencies  are 
roduced  in  the  mind  which  remam  inactive  till  j>n»per  euconrago- 
ent  for  their  action  may  occur.     Gasseudi  compares  the  mind  to 
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a  sheet  of  paper  capable  of  receiving  one  series  of  folds  after  an- 
other, and  of  being  smoothed  out  so  that  the  folds  become  invis- 
ible, and  on  which,  if  any  fold  be  renewed,  the  others  connected 
with  it  also  reappear.  The  cliief  thought  suggested  by  this  il- 
lustration is  that  every  fold  retains  a  tendency  to  renew  itself; 
BO  that  the  pressure  of  a  moving  finger  or  point,  on  the  line  of 
any  fold,  may  encourage  this  tendency  and  cause  the  fold  to 
reappear;  and.  a  pressure  near  the  place  where  two  or  more  folds 
have  crossed  each  other,  will  act  m  a  similar  way  as  to  several 
folds,  though  more  successfully  in  regard  to  some  than  to  others. 
This  pressure  may  typify  the  influence  of  attentive  thinking,  as 
operating  upon  the  cognate,  but  unconscious,  reproductive  ten- 
dencies acquired  in  previous  thinkings.  Another  figure  setting 
forth  the  revivability  of  ideas  once  entertained,  is  that  in  which 
past  thoughts  are  compared  to  sentences  written  with  an  ink 
which,  when  dry,  loses  its  visibility,  but  recovers  this  again 
whenever  the  writing  may  be  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  Locke,  in  expressing  his  views,  speaks  of  the  memory  as 
the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  our  ideas  being 
nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be 
anything  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up 
of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more 
but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive 
perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  percep- 
tion annexed  to  them,  that  it  had  them  before.  And  m  this 
sense  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when, 
indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only  there  is  an  ability 
in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with  more,  others 
with  less,  difficulty;  some  more  lively  and  others  more  obsciu-ely." 
The  principal  point  in  the  view  of  Locke  and  Gassendi  is  this, 
tliat  mental  phenomena  occur  and  then  wholly  disappear,  while 
yet  they  leave  in  tlie  mind  a  tendency,  which  very  frequently,  . 
upon  the  occurrence  of  certain  conditions,  reproduces  them ;  this 
doctrine  is  reasonable,  and  conformable  to  facts. 

Accepting  it,  a  further  tiiought  is  suggested  as  possibly  true, 
viz.,  that,  after  a  thought  has  been  experienced,  some  degree  at 
least  of  the  peculiar  form  of  energy  exercised  in  it  becomes  and 
remains  Intent  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to  be-  re-called  into  activity.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  mental  energy  exercised  in  connection 
with  a  given  thought  is  converted  into  a  tendency  to  reproduce 
that  thought.  This  tendency  remanis  inactive,  or  latent,  so  long 
as  nothing  occurs  to  occasion  its  exercise;  we  may  be  said  to 
have  the  thought  potentially,  but  not  actually.  The  tendency 
as  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  thought,  really  exists,  while 
the  thought  itself,  literally  or  actually,  does  not  (§  76).  On  the  sup- 
position of  such  a  latent  potency,  we  need  not  consider  it  the  only 
power  employed  in  reproduction ;  we  should  rather  regard  it  as 
a  formative  tendency  which  shapes  and  directs,  the  action  of  that 
more  general  energy  continually  operating  in  the  mind  (§  107). 
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The  ori^n,  thus  conjectured  for  this  determinant  potency  of  re- 
production, receives  some  analogical  euppurt  i'rorii  that  conserva- 
tion of  pliysical  force,  noticed  by  men  of  science,  whereby  Horae 
part  at  least  of  a  natural  energy  may  puss  from  one  state  of  ac- 
t-ivity  into  a  state  of  latency,  and  out  of  this  again  into  another 
state  of  activity,  quite  similar,  it  may  be,  to  the  first  Thus  the 
power  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  stored  up  in  mines  of  coal,  re- 
appears in  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  Let  the  latent  energy  of 
reproduction  be  accounted  for  as  it  may,  it  evidently  exists; 
and  it  begins  to  exist  when  any  thought  fii'st  occupies  the 
mind's  attention. 

_        .  A  second  class  of  thinkerB,  who  hold  that  the  mind 

uviiy.  never  ceases  trom  any  deniiite  mode  ot  action  wlncli 

&oiimid,Qun  ton.  jj.  j^^^  onc6   begun,   explain   the  reproduction  of 
^■thought  by  the  theory,  which  Leibnitz  originated,  of  iinmrmious 
^M  psychical  aclivity.    The  German  nietapliysician,  Schmid,  followed 
t)y  Hamilton  and  others,  thus  applies  that  theoiy.     "The  prob- 
lem," he  says,  "is  not  how  a  mfiital  activity  endures,  but  how 

it  ever  vanishes The  sohttiou  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 

theory  of  obscure  or  latent  raodidcations.  The  disappearance 
of  internal  energies  from  the  view  of  internal  perception,  does 
not  warrant  the  coiiclusiou  that  they  no  longer  exist.  .... 
Only  the  more  vivid  changes  sufficiently  affect  our  conscious- 
ness to  become  objects  of  its  appreheuHion ;  wc  consequently  are 
conscious  only  of  the  more  protiiineut  series  of  cliaiiges;  the 
others  remain  for  the  most  part  latent."  Kvery  new  cognition 
^draws  to  itself  a  cliief  part  of  tlie  general  energy  ur  iorce 
of  the  intellect.  "This  Iorce  in  the  same  proportion  is  with- 
drawn from  the  other  earlier  cognitions;  and  it  is  they,  conse- 
quontlv,  which  must  undergo  the  fate  of  obscuration"  (Hamil- 
ttm,  "Met."  XXX.).  These  latent,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
insensible,  cognitions,  become  sensible  again  upon  a  stitnulus 
received  from  some  kindred  exercise  of  energy.  This  theory  of 
acquisition,  like  that  of  unconscious  mental  activity  (§  27).  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  unsupported  by  any  basis  of  fact.  Theo- 
ries which  have  their  chiut  Htreiigth  in  their  consiatency  with 
other  theories,  fiimilarly  .situated  in  this  respect,  cau  claim  our 
igard  only  as  imprubal>le  hypotheses  of  more  or  less  ingenuity. 
Finallj-,  materiaHKtic  philosophers,  such  as  Auguste 
Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  as  also  tliose  men  of 
to,  spoDoar.  gcj^nce  who  accept  their  leadership,  regard  the  ac- 
quisition, retenticm,  and  reprodiictiou  of  thougiit,  a.s  being  noth- 
ing more  than  closely  related  mryihs  of  nervous  action.  Accord- 
ing to  Comte,  "The  positive  theorv'  of  the  intellectual  and 
afffctive  functions  consists  in  the  study,  rational  and  experi- 
mental, of  the  various  phenomena  of  internal  Benniliility  which 
are  proper  to  the  cerebral  ganglia.  ....  It,  therefore,  is  only 
a  simple  prolongation  of  aniniiil  physinlogy.  properly  so  called." 
'  According  to  Spencer,  all  uiental  phenomena  are  feeling.s,  and 
**th6  degree  of  the  revivability  of  a  feeling  depends  on  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  the  ncrvotin  center  <•'  *    \  a«  rapahjp  at  » 

flergoiii^  much   molecular  clinr»f::<  mp  niQoh  «f  fto 

ooucoroitatit  feeling  whi<ii  the  waa  mjuwA 

.  .  .  .     Other  thingH  equal,  H  f^r  i<^Tb«brv^^ 

into  conBci<>u«ueK8  vivicltv,  luiittiy,  or  not  at  all.  Aocordisig' a* tti 
nervmiR  center  conceTned  in,  or  i»  not,  well  rrpnireil  •"^•'  '•■•n  *^ 
nlieil  with  hlood,  at  the  moment  the  n;mernbntnc?«- 
("  rBveli."  §§  1(H>,  101).     Thus  repn>dtiction   is  ali  a.-  *'\iu%t^im 
by  the  excitation,  to  renewe<l  tnolcitiihir  artioii.  «f  faint  i 
cie8  collected  in  the  nervouH  syatem.     In   p«^'ri)au)|    "' 
of  our  modern  tnHterinlists,  one  marvelx  ul  tb« 
which  tlie  secret  wurkings  of  nature  are  (Kirtrnred,  aa  if 
had  been  accnrately  obwrrv«-d  and  analvsed.      The  aanfIL 
facts  of  j)hy«iolo^  are,  indeed,  ingoniotisly  nned.  but,ali«^< 
this,  there  in  a  liberal  intermixture  of  c-.m^-  tut^.        \  r,<j  tKO* 
inHunnuuntMblc  objection   to  materinh  -•   aot  Mm 

HcantincMM  of  the  hu'tx  on  which  they  an-  n.i—  <i  i  U9  (bAaritv 
iK  one  which  no  Rupplv  of  fartii  can  be  expected  to  leuMUfa.  ft 
IM  the  iinpoH^ibilitv  oi  a>M'i>pti<  '''tm  ui  rnAlerialiaa, «•• 

though  all   the  pf»VHiological  r  «  with  whioh  it  BUkf  W 

arconipanird,  Nhould  bn  adtnitt«-<l.     il<i^^>  '  x*  pnaasK 

certain  cliai)gt*8  and  ntateit  of  bo«ly  may  <  "  lOa  affad^i 

changes  anci  «tate»  of  wjirit,  we  ej4n  nevrr  c(>no(«iva  tb«  hXtm 
to  be  identical  with  the  ftirmer.  When  we  i»i'.t.-~v-.^  t,,  thtak  d 
thuughta,  emotiouN,  and  other  pRychical  ev  \m  aiaf^ 

IbrmH  of  the  action  of  molecular  f-         *'  . -nimrm  %t>  ttX 

or  ratlu-r,  it  actn  in  the  way  of  abw>,  eafuaatt'W 

concciw  of  Kpirilual  phenomena  at<  lUaeU  i^jaaebtonat 

for  thi-y  n'vcal  powrru  whon©  op'  ■  i.iwfrrr  MOdiSvJ  it 


phvhical  inllufUc*-«,  in  wholly  #mi  fjmrt^a. 
.of  wvere  Ktudy,  of  wrighty  cnn;,  ol  strong 
_  iiuw  miHJeii  of  mental  iM-cupatioii,  up«in  • 
•alwj  our  direct  uw  and  control  of  jv-  "I-' 
that  the  houI  fictn  upon  the  body  u 
the  »ouL      Ix*t  nerv(»UN  octioD  Ixt  t  - 
hidii  to  the  diHtini't  vxiNtumM*  of  up; 
§  1 1 1 


^-tha 


-yrimdl 


.rf>a 
It  in  In  be  t>b«ier*-  >ni'of«urn: 

exhittit  mor»*   ■'•  m-.i.   i)v..   .  ,.;  u* 

ImkIj  than  do  Ihiwo  of  •<  tnwlw 

lion.  KvtTT  i>oa  ktMtwa  how  niiiii  uit  uw  nunir  la  waat  m  ■*«. 
and  the  rvt'ollwotioa  of  what  in  old,  bawwpw  wfiaa  OD«  m  m/Am 
w«ak  or  csh«<  .-«  are  eatj  whan,  aa  Stawcwr  Mvm. 

the  D^rvea  ar-  .nd  well  mtpplied  with  blued     tW 

i>flV.>rt  of  ann-  ■  aa  obkttnfiina,  nf  narootio^  aarfc  i* 

otorphin*',  nni  >t«,  moh  aa  alet^ol,  ta  rafy  «- 

tipou  tho  oervuua  •/atom,  aud  thiXiUgb  that  upon  pajciueal 
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ition,  whicli,  in  this  way,  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  or  made 
I  irregular  and  irrational,   or   even   fiuppressed  entirely.     Every 
medical  practitioner  is  familiar  with  the  power  of  bodily  diseases 
I  and  injuries  to  affect  the  intellect.      Fevers  often  produce  tem- 
porary delirium;  paralysis  weakens  the  memory;  apoplexy,  and 
1  even  old  age,  sometimes  destroy  it     A  blow  on  the  heail  pro- 
I  duces  insensibility;  a  disease  of  the  brain  nientul  incompetency, 
I  or,  it  may  be,  absolute  lunacy  or  mania.     Such  truths  as  these 
are  not  to  be  overlooked;  they  show  liow  greatly — doubtless  for 
1  •wise  ends — the  present  life  of  the  human  spirit  has  been  sub- 
jected to  corporeal  conditions. 

Various  extraordinary  insbmcea  of  the  effect  of  disease  upon 
the  faculties  of  acquisition  and  repmduction  have  been  notii.-ed 
in  philosophical  writings.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  liiographia  Liter- 
aria,"  tells  of  a  niaid-Rervant  in  Germany,  who  took  ill  of  nervous 
fever.  During  her  delirium  she  recited  passages  from  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  language.'*,  acting  as  if  she  were  inspired  by 
some  good,  or  some  evil,  spirit.  Her  sentences,  being  carefully 
teken  down,  were  foiuid  to  be  extracts  from  classical  and  ral> 
binical  writers.  After  much  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  tltat 
she  had  once  lived  in  the  service  of  an  old  and  learned  pa.'stor 
•who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  aloud  passages  from  his 
favorite  authors,  as  he  walked  in  the  hall  of  his  house.  The 
eound  of  the  words,  without  their  meaning,  had  lodged  iu  the 
eirl's  memory,  and  had  been  recalled  through  the  excitement  of 
the  fever.  Dr.  Abercronibiti  tells  of  a  boy  who,  when  four  years 
old,  received  an  injury  on  the  head.  During  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  he  was  apparently  uncuusciuus,  and,  after  the  opera- 
tion, he  rememV)ered  nothing  of  the  attendant  circumstances. 
But,  after  the  lapse  of  eiglit  years,  and  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
he  accurately  recounted  the  particulars  of  the  traiiwHctinn,  telling 
•who  were  present,  how  they  were  dressed,  and  what  parts  they 
eex'erally  performed.  In  iike  manner,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint 
records  of  himself  that,  during  a  malarial  f«ver,  he  repeated  long 
passages  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  wliich  ho  had  never  formally 
committed  to  memory,  and  of  which,  before  and  after  the  fyver, 
ho  could  not  recite  any  considcral)le  portion.  Such  cases  justify 
a  ounj'fdurt'  Ihal  the  nervous  excitement  ff  certain  di)iea.ses  exerts  a 
repressive,  or  overioliehiiimj,  iujluence  uj/on  thme  tendencies  to  repro- 
ductive thought  tohick  are  stromjer  because  mare  recent,  but  actj)  ns  a 
prfjper  sfimulua  upon  older  and  tvcaker  tenflencies.  This  same  idea 
18  suggested  by  a  phenomenon  frequently  noticed,  viz.,  the  recov- 
ery of  a  disused  language,  while  one  of  later  use  is  lost.  Dr. 
Kush,  iu  his  "Medical  Inquiries,"  says  that  he  attended  an  Ital- 
ian who  died  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first  spoke  English,  after 
that,  French,  and,  towards  liis  end,  Italian  only.  He  records, 
also,  the  statement  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  that  old  German 
immigrants,  on  their  death-beds,  often  [»rayeil  in  their  native 
tongue,  though  some  of  them  certainly  had  not  spoken  it  for 
many  years.     Prea.  Porter  relates  that  a  favorite  pupil  of  his, 
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the  son  of  a  missionary  in  Syria,  but  who  had  ap«nt  m!tu3k  i 
lite  in  the  Uuitcul  Stutea,  spuko  Anibic,  an  almoftt  foqsottea] 
gauge,  during;  hiH  last  honra.     His  disease  vtmm  jeUow  hrm. 

AiKitlu.-r  cIoHH  of  oltHervationM  favor  a  emyeuturt  tJLai  lit  tm 
or  ilx  imJrtulf.'i  may  fjc  imtde  to  oAtntj.  '■■  to  ryJaied  ki  MHiv 

state  rejJaci-cl  hij  it,  and  bij  which  in  i  ini/  Uadf  bt  npli^ 

Uiat  tJif  i-rproilHrtivf  tnultmdai  ootinedai  <■  'T  tiale  anwU^ 

or  in  pirU  disabled  from  (grating  dun,,  :.„  aomimmama  •/(• 
ot/i^f  iil<tie.  With  reference  to  eacn  other.  th«fle  atetca  mif ' '  - 
stylvd  nlktlropic.  The  coae  of  the  Rev.  Wui.  Timftrnt,  *  <L«» 
giiiKliod  ProBoyterian  clergyman  of  New  Jeraey.  ia  one  m  pmtk 
After  severe  sicknrss  he  was  for  n  timo  minpoacxi  to  bv  imL 
Ho  recovered;  and  was  then  fuuud  to  havu  hitt  all  hm  ^nnm 
acqiii8iti(iiis,  evett  to  tho  uumiory  of  the  alphabet.  On  a  aiMs 
ho  ex|MM-ienced  a  violent  pain  in  his  bead,  and  inatentlj  ngHBii 
his  former  intotlicenoe  and  inforniatioo. 

The  ca»e  of  a  uidy,  mentioned  by  Pnsa.  P«  >«-»•••■  .1Ifr..«i  r^.^^ 
foref^oing  in  that  her  lost  kno\vltMlg«  novir 

fell  liito  a  severe  illneas  by  reaatju  of  pruirui-tcMi  ueauu  n 
boililv  BtifTt'rin^H  oxporienced  during  «  t/Utrm  at  aea  aad  a  ttt^ 
wvvvli;  after  which,  althougrh  ahe  waa  apparentlr  roatoraA  ■ 
piTlect  heultli,  it  wax  found  that  tbo  groater  part  of  bar  aa9[aiHi 
knowled^i  was  gone.  An  analogous  caae  ia  mentioned  ■ 
Tupiwr's  "Inijiiirj*  into  CtaU'a  «ystvni  «»f  MinmolocT  *  **Aaai 
was  brought  iuU^  St  ThoroA«V  EIoHpitiil,  whi  -oriroi  a 

ConsideraLile  injury  on  ihu  head;  from  which  1.=  ^.....jjtti/etj  »■ 
covered.  When  he  became  couvaleHoent,  he  apuka  a  laMM^ 
which  no  one  about  him  could  cornpn''hc'nd.  lloww^sr.  a  WiiA 
milkwoman  came  one  day  into  the  ward  and  itnmedtatelv  ^ 
derKtiMxl  what  \w  wiid.  It  ap{)ciuxKl  that  the  poor  fallow  wtaft 
Wt'lHhnian,  and  had  b<.>on  fr»m  hit  native  ruuntrv  about  thktf 
years.     In  the  cnurMit  of  t  d  he  had  eotuvlf^  ioayiAM 

his  native  toiignn  and   a<   <  t!ie   Knuliah    liinicva^m     BML 

whrn  h«t  r»«<'ovr>red  from  his  oconient,  b  lao^v^Ba  ht 

had  liven  so  recL'utly  iu  the  habit  <'f  •■'  "-■ 

knowh^lgi^  uf  that  which  he  had  • 

A  mi»ro  remarkable  instance  than  miji  iiii<-»ii>   < 
detailed  in  a  report  of  I>r.  l>tiwar,  rrod  befimi  tl»< 
••Boyol  Society,^  in  F  '      1      :»      It  was  thai  .^ 
yconi  of  apf*,  who,  dm  ri<«d  of  m^r"  th:. 

Was  freqii  -  subji'tjt  ot  n  >•   • 

iug  th«  I    :  >>(*t9  of  ea(!h  u".i 

fomxMl  and  witni«sml  many  thingii,  ol  \ 
bar  more  normal  Mat..  .tt.>  r.fniu.-,!  m, 
give*  the  {loint  <  ' 
eitvmituttniurM  trhitJt    ■ 
fonj^Mtm  irAm  tl<  /»i. 
bered  dwrimg  mdmtqtUTU  ;■ 
•tatement  bjr  a  naraber  ut 
to  diarob  by  hor  miotnraa  wliil  'txjiuu  »a*  ua 
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Ihed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  during;  tlie  account 
iveii  of  the  execution  of  three  youug  men  at  Edinburgh,  who 
described  in  their  dying  declarations  the  dangemus  steps 
R'ith  which  their  career  took  ita  comnieiicenieiit.  When  slie  re- 
turned home,  she  recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  htmr,  vva«  amazed" 
it  the  questions  put  to  her  about  the  sermon,  and  denied  tliat 
ihe  had  been  at  church.  But,  the  next  night,  on  being  tnUen  ill, 
lie  mentioned  that  kIio  had  been  at  ctiurch,  repeated  the  wurds 
>f  the  text,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Dyce,  her  physician,  gave 
kn  accurate  account  of  tlie  tragical  narrative  of  the  tlnee  yunng 
nen."  This  girl  c(jniplained  of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her 
lead  at  the  coining  on  of  each  paroxysm. 

Combo,  in  his  "  Phrenology, '  tells  how  a  Dr.  Abel  informed 
lim  of  an  Irish  purter  who  forgot,  when  sober,  what  he  had  done 
?hen  drunk;  but,  being  drunk  again,  recollected  the  transac- 
iona  of  his  former  state  of  intoxication.  "On  one  occasiofi, 
}eing  drunk,  he  lost  a  parcel  of  some  value,  of  wtiicli  in  his 
jber  moments  he  could  give  no  account.  But,  when  next  in- 
jxicated,  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  the  parcel  at  a  certaiii 
louse;  and,  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had  remained  there 
fely,  and  was  got  on  his  calling  for  it."  Phenomena  similar  to 
khe  above  take  place  in  connection  with  that  Boniiiambulism  pro- 
iuced  by  what  is  called  animal  magnetism;  the  person  niagne- 
'tized  thuiks  and  acts  with  very  little,  if  any,  reference  to  the  life 
and  thoughts  of  his  normal  state. 
^^  We  shall  conclude  our  illu.strations  Avith  an  account  preBented 
^■>j  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  and  published  in  the 
^■•Medical  Repository"  of  Jan.,  1816,  and  which  concerned  a 
^^jase  still  in  progress  at  the  date  of  that 
Ellicott.,  theu  professor  of  mathematics  at 

ilative  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  named  Miss  R 
irrived  at  adult  age  with  a  good  bodily  constitution  and  ex- 
jllent  health.  She  was  a  well-educated  lady,  and  hari  a  rapa- 
$iou8  and  well-stored  memory.  "Unexpectedly,  and  without 
my  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep;  which  continued 
>veral  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  On  waking,  she  was 
discovered  to   have   lost  every   trait   of  acquired   knowledge 

I  Her  memory  was  tabula  rasa;  all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and 
Uiings,  were  obliterated.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to 
leam  everything  again.  She  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  arts 
of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  ami  calculating,  and  gradually  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  person.s  and  objects  around,  like  a 
being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the  world.  In  these  ex- 
'  arcises  she  made  considerable  proficiency.  But,  after  a  few 
lonths,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing 
rom  it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before 
le  first  paroxysm;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event 
md  occurrence  that  had  befallen  her  afterwards.  The  lormer 
>n<1ition  of  her  existence  she  now  calls  the  'old  state,'  and 
le  latter  the  'new  state;'  and  she  is  as  unconscious  of  her 
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double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respective 
natures.  In  her  old  state  she  possesses  all  her  original  knowl- 
edge; in  her  new  state,  only  what  she  haa  acquired  since.  If 
a  gentleman  or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  state,  and 
vice  vvrsa  (and  so  of  all  other  matters),  to  know  them  satisfac- 
torily, she  must  learn  them  in  both  state&  In  the  old  state  she 
possesses  fine  powers  of  penmanship,  while,  in  the  new,  she 
writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  not  having  had  time  to  become 
expert.  During  four  years  and  upwards,  she  has  undergone 
periodical  transitions  from  one  oi  these  states  to  the  other. 
The  alterations  are  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound 
sleep.  Both  the  lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  affair  without  embarrassment  By  simply  knowing 
whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  state,  they  regulate  the 
intercourse,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly." 

With  respect  to  this  whole  subject  of  the  dependence  of 
mental  upon  bodily  states,  two  points  are  noteworthy.  FirtA., 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  mental  action,  during  the  pres- 
ent life,  is  dependent  upon,  and  influenced  by,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain.  By  various  aff"ection8  of  this  organ  the 
action  of  tliought  is  either  stimulated,  or  retarded,  or  limited, 
or  deranged,  or  even  altogether  suspended.  In  what  way  these 
results  are  produced  is  entirely  unknown;  their  reality  is  be- 
yond question.  Secomdij,  there  is  no  proof  that  those  pecu- 
liar modes  of  action,  which  we  style  menial,  are,  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  product  of  brain  forces.  On  the  contraiy,  they  diner 
so  utterly  Irom  physical  or  molecular  modes  of  action,  that  we 
necessarily  ascribe  them  to  an  agent  whose  character  and  powers 
are  suitable  for  their  production,  that  is,  to  an  immaterial  and 
spiritual  agent;  which  agent  is  revealed  to  us  in  consciousness. 
Aiirl,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  powers  of  mind,  while  greatly 
subject  to  corporeal  conditions,  have  also,  to  a  yet  greater 
extent,  an  independent  operalion  of  their  own.  Acting  within  the 
limits  of  their  bodily  conditions,  they  immediately,  and  of  them- 
selves, produce  an  endless  variety  of  life  and  experience.  At 
least  such  an  opinion,  though  not  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  distinct  existence  of  spirit  and  its  powers,  seems  more  prob- 
able than  that  every  inclividuul  thought  has  a  cerebral  state 
or  change  specifically  corresponding  to  it,  either  as  cause  or  as 
effect.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  principal  factor 
in  mental  life,  is  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ASSOCIATION  OB  SUGGESTION. 

§  112.  The  operation  of  the  secondary  powers  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  primary  powers  only  by  a  somewhat 
subtle  analysis.     This  necessity  was  to  be  expected;  for  the  sec- 
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ondary  powers  hare  no  separate  function,  but  only  the  office 
ot  mollifying  tho  workings  of  the  primary.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
one  umst  guard  aguinst  a  tendency  to  think  of  any  secondary 
power  aa  if  it  had  independent  existence  and  operation;  such 
a  tendency  arises  whenever  we  make  the  indiasoiuhle  parts  or 
elements  of  some  whole  the  objects  of  analytic  tlionght  and 
epeech.  The  secondary  powers  are  simply  modifications  of  the 
gviit-ral  faculty  of  intellect,  by  reason  ot  which  it  has  various 
|»i'ciiliaritie8  of  action.  Yet  these  peculiarities  and  their  causes 
ure  worthy  of  separate  consideration. 

Having  discussed  Attention  and  Acquisition,  we 
fSS^i!™'     Z  turn  to  BrpialudioTU     This  power  (§  10i>)  does  not 
itoed^  uiti    uiii»-  differ  essentially  from  the  re-preseiitative  potencj', 
xu  iiuport«nc«.       the  two  being  really  tlie  same  thing  as  viewed  in 
different  relations.     A  choice  of  terms  being  thus 
jossible,  we  favor  rcproiluctiun  as  generally,  if  not  always,  pre- 
ferable to  re-prt;seii(nfion.    Not  only  is  tSie  latter  term  ambiguous, 
itj^  pliilosophical  differing  from  its  ordinary  signilicatiun,  but  it 
in  also,  in  its  philosophical  meaning,  suggestive  of  the  mistaken 
theory  that  the  object  of  a  thought  is  always,  in  .<<ome  sense,  lit- 
erally presented  again  wlien  the  thought  is  reproduced.     But 
lere  wo  have  to  remark  that  even  the  term  reproiludion  has  not 
Occupied  so  large  a  place  in  mental  philosophy  as  the  term  n.v.w- 
itUioii;  and  tlii.s  for  a  good  reason.      For,  ^vhen  we  consider  tlie 
^productive  power  wiih  reference  to  the  fundamental  conditions 
►r  laws  which  regulate  its  action,  we  do  not  call  it  reproduction, 
lut  a.ssnciation,  or  suggestion;  and  most  of  the  questions  con- 
jrning  this  power  pertain  to  it  under  this  light.     We  have 
loiisidered  the  fact  that  the  mind  has  a  reproductive  potency, 
and  liave  discussed  certain  theories  connected  with  that  fact. 
|We  shall  now  endeavor  to  determine  those  laws  of  association, 
>r  suggestion,  wiiich  govern  reproductive  thought. 

That  such  laws  exist  and  operate,  cannot  Ije  denied.  How 
quickly  the  name  of  Christopher  Culumbus  suggests  the  dis- 
jvery  of  America,  and  that  of  .Martin  Luther  the  Reformation 
>f  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  Alexander  the  (ireat  the 
Kiiquest  of  Asia  by  the  Greeks!  How  many  delightful  mein- 
>ries  cluster  around  the  home  of  one's  childhood  !  What  solemn 
thoughts  inhabit  the  church  of  God !  How  naturally  patrioliu 
r«.-tiection8  arise,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  read 
our  hearing!  And  what  searching  questions  present  them- 
dves  as  we  give  heed  to  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  or 
koour  Saviour's  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"!  Nothing  can  l)e  more 
jvident  than  that  a  thought,  con.sciously  experienced,  tends  in 
nune  way  to  suggest  and  recall  other  titoughts.  Moreover,  this 
function  of  the  suggestive  potency,  thungh  a  sni.iurdinate  one, 
equal  in  practical  importance  to  that  of  the  [)riiiiary  powers 
)f' intellect  H'the  reproductive  tendency  did  not  exi.'it,  or  even 
^ere  it  not  qualified  by  a  tendency  causing  our  thoughts  to  ob- 
serve some  natural  coimectiou,  the  discoveries  of  reminiscence, 
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thecotjstnu-tionsof  imaj^nation,  and  the  inv 
wouM  all  l)t"  tliiugH  ituposHiblo.  But.  iiiiM!-  ■ 
iwakiMiiiig  of  the  itifant  mttid  in  i« 


co^itinu  of  thin^R  visible  ami  iuvi 
tM^^iiis  to  act,  and  thenceforward  wurlcK 
tlie  mind,  of  itwjif.  thus  reproduces  it* 
•cirt  of  connection,  only  patiunco  and  <!•• 
to  the  offectivo  use  of  the  |K>wer8  of 


that  xm  mm 
iunto  ta  mtm 

Stewart  oliKcrvea,  "  \Vheu  wi*  dwell  lon^^  on  tho  Mini«  ideik  «■ 
obtiiia  all  the  others  to  which  it  is  in  ai<  reiaied,  atxi  tkai 

•ni  fiirniKhod  with  roatoriuU  un  which  <  A-en  of  jwi^a^ 

aud  reaaoning  may  be  employed." 

.__<^   ^*^  oome  auttiora  teM^TeaMon  M«tnB  «  ntora  btfMaif 
th>udX«!!(^  ^'''^  ^'i'^  cu^xiaivM  to  expreMS  the  actkm  «^  Ikt 
A^^jMTwr.  IMA  •  power  under  consideration ;  and  not  withoizt  ca«a 
When  we  say  titat  one  thou((hi  •UKfroBte  nmAm, 
w«  tocan  that  tho  idea  of  ^  '  ».  aua  uttrodaaa  « 

the  attention,  thu  idea  of  '  hin  i«  a  nofv  mb^ 

tially  im]iurtant  rennlt  than  that  afekuciaUua,  ur  "ffi— *.  wkiA 
tukt't)  pluee  when   two  or  more  thoughts  ftfo  first 
tuf^etiier.     Suggestion  is  c4>nditioned  upoa  n—nnialin 
b«  eousi^Iered  i)|ierutionff  of  tho  same  povrtr,  aa  tbay  J 
of  tho  same  (^cupral  function.     But  it  is  ia  Ba^g9tti<m  that  its 
uQicu  of  the  {tower  ia  a4HXjn)]>liflhiHl. 

Wo  more  naturallr  speak  of  the  power,  than  of  the  fiMollj.  < '  ^ 
■ootation  or  sug;j:**i«tt(»n,  Urcaumr  tliis  polaooy,  oaoaadaswl  la  umm, 
iaafiu;tor  which  workii  without  the  gvidaaoe  of  Um  wHL  F*» 
qoantly,  indetNl,  ii  <  enplovad  so  aa  to  uumiit^ 

to  Mtne  MjKciiic  aiiM  llootnutudertakinf ;  b«tila 

Uittn  n-cardml  tut  a  nui  alemOBt  of  aooM  lat)gar  fae^lb 

rather  than  as  an  inde^j^..^.  ui  power.    Of  itseU^  it  ia  aoC  aa 
ploto  instrument 

^^        §  113.  When  the  working  of  thia  powvr  fail 
mmJmT*'   "*  CPHS^''*'  t^"'  attention  of  niudem   r«hii«i«u|ilMn%  (tm 
fru»i!Sr!i*«Ttt  •a«"*won  of  *«>»■  tbougbta  ooaU  wot  ba  saaa  • 
MiiL  obaenre  any  law.    Some  of  (he  Schoolmen  aey  Asl 

tlie  "  mitUNatation  of  id« 
the  Bp«oiee»"  i»  **  the  venf  greateei  ny-  all 

The  yoaairer  Soaliger— toe  leoroed  eon  ot  a 

solid.  ••  My  Cither  dooUred  that  of  tho  .>>ti 
in  particular  be  waa  wholly  ignorant :  • 
uf  toe  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  t-  - n.  .  n 

axpnmuA  the  i^uumnoo,  not  only  of  hiu--  l!  and  of  hte 
bat  abo  of  the  age  in  whi4*h  they  tired.     Nor  hava  tiksa 
teriee  even  y«t  been  wholly  eolvad. 

For  a  loogtinMalierthenmralof  Ir'  ^estA 

of  idtai  and  of  yepfce  contioocd  to  exrr 
mmeeptiooa  were  given  a  kioii  of 
of  the  mind  and  oftbe  objects  to  w ...    . 
errocB  which  exhibit  laating  vil4li(y,  derive  their 
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3me  natural  and  permanent,  but  fallaciouB,  ground  of  belief^ 
ither  than  from  uny  historical  origin  or  advocacy.     The  false 
theory  which  we  have  just  stated  was  favored  iu  modern,  uo  less 
than  in  ancient  times,  by  the  etructiire  of  language,  in  which 
lour  coucuptions  are  giv^en  an  apparent  independence  of  existence 
lad  operiitjon,  and  by  our  natural  tendency  to  regard  thingn 
leparately  conceived  of  as  being,  aJRO,  separate  and  substantial 
ieiititios.     It  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Locke,  that  ideas  were 
rlearly  eliown  and  seen  to  be  btit  exercises  of  the  intellectual 
jower,  and  not  at  all  things  endowed  in  themselves  with  attrac- 
tion or  with  any  other  potency. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  causes  of  mental  association  and 
Suggestion  were  first  sought  for  in  our  ideas  themselves  as  the 
Bpreeentative  appeai-ances  of  objects,  and  were  ascribed  to  them 
IR  having  that  chanicter.     Moreover,  as  the  succession  of  ideas 
is  the  phenomenal  expression  of  the  operation  of  the  suggestive 
'power,  and  exhibits  certain  uniformities  in  consequence  of  the 
orderly  working  of  the  power,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  obser- 
^vation,  sooner  or  later,  would  detect  these  uniformities,  and  enun- 
liate  them  as  laws.     This  task  was  undertaken  hy  a  famous 
Jcottish  philosopher.     David  Hume,    in   the  early  part  of  the 
iighteenth  century,  by  his  clear  and  elegant  writings,  showed  to 
.•hat  an  extreme  a  logical  skepticism  might  be  carried  by  one 
.'ho  baaed  his  reasuninga  on  the  doctrines  of  a  defective  jihiloso- 
>hy.     Rejecting,  as  untrustworthy,  the  conceptions  of  substance 
'and  power  and  force,  he  made  all  phenomena  to  consist  only 
in  impressions  and  ideas.     His  writnigs  incited  many  thought- 
ful minds  to  investigate  the  ultimate  grounds  of  human  belief. 
Hume,  like  his  English  contemporary.   Hartley,  accounted  for 
»very  mental  process  by  the  succession  of  ideas  under  the  laws  of 
iBsociatinn.      These  laws  he  reduced  to  three;  the  first  referring 
|o  C«intiguity  in  Time  or  Space;  the  second  to  Similarity;  and  the 
third  to  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which,  however,  Ilnme 
explains  to  be  simply  uniformity  of  succession.     That  such  laws 

Iftre  constantly  exemplified,  no  one  can  deny.  Tilings  which 
have  been  thought  of  as  closely  related  in  time  or  in  space,  or  as 
united  by  the  bond  of  cause  and  oflect,  or  which  are  similar, 
t»lteu  suggest  one  another.  How  naturally,  when  some  great 
irmn,  such  as  Coesar,  is  mentioned,  we  recall  the  principal  actors 
Bud  events  of  his  time;  or,  when  some  noted  place  is  named, 
mch  as  the  Koman  P'orum,  we  think  of  the  magnificent  monu- 
tnenta  with  which  it  was  adorned  and  of  the  important  traiis- 
octions  which  transpired  within  it  I  Or,  contemplating  C'lesar 
^Kand  the  Forum,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  causes  which  de- 
^^Btruyed  Roman  liberty,  and  whicli  put  an  end  tu  Roman  e!o- 
'  qiience.  The  thought  of  Ca;wir,  again,  through  the  principle  of 
I  Bimilarity,  suggests  other  instances  of  successful  usurpation;  as 
^Wthe  Forum  brings  to  inind  other  spheres  for  tfie  exercise  of  nop- 
^■tilar  ability.  Hume  claimed  to  be  the  first  who  enunciated  these 
laws  of  association,  and  probably  was  the  first  by  whom  they 
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rpUUou.    of  ,)f    cjiiiMI-    IUkI    cffi-'Ot,     ul»i«h 
ww«    •tul     «IIrrl  I  'I         1 

»A  di  tiratr*xi*tr  ancieiit   nnc;   while    ^ 

^^i.nr    di*  whirl,    in  not  in   Fin 


\vm\  l>ef'n  discnisBpd  nt  lengih.     ArinlotJe,  how©T<pr, 
CMnceniiiig^  l{ijtniiii8Cfnco,  teaches  that  ••  SV«*   s*^* 
tliiMi^ht  l>v  thinking;  from  thi-  pn-Ht^n!  or  k 
from  tlio  Mmiliir,  or  the  rontrary,  or  Mn?  pri< 
tixo    roS   yC'v   p   aXXov   rifwt,    mat   dip     'tuotov, 

4tifryyvi."     Thu«  he  gives  tho  relatiouM  of  to.-...    -   ._ .  . 

mihtrity,  of  conlrarirtif,  firitl  of  vtcini/y,  tut  tho  fnndamaatd  «» 
ditionM,  ul  Itsttsl  of  intentional  recollection. 

§  114.  Cfinquiriii^  Hnniv  ^vitb  Aristatle;  «•  iii 
A  «.mp.rt«n  of  jiij^j  ^|,g  ri,o,ii'rji  philosopher  :  ;  rt*  tl>»  wirti< 
Tho   rpUUou.  of  ,)f  rjiiiMi;  ilikI  I'fTi-rt.   uln«h    <  'iiirr>«d   liy  ^ 

I    m  not  in   H"  lo  •»» 

cano,  a  rt'am^n  ran  Ite  given  tor  titer  omiMBiw 
the   bflmlf  of  Ariutotle  it  may  1m»  dciiietl   tbat    the  r>-1>* 
canse  and  ctfuct  cfiuld,  of  iti4«lf,  form  a  HUg^tf\*«<tifinaJ  I 
ohjectfl  ronncol<?d  by  it  had  not  been  prvvKiiutly  cortmiTni  m 
kxiMiiig  to^«Hher,  or  in  iiiinii.*(liiit«!  MUfceitMiun.      !(o  rarwl  dli^ 
roiild   Hnjfgost   nnv  re»«ult«nt  object  which   hftd    n<il 
\>vfu   Hceii  QR  rliiKfly  relutfd   to  it  in  timi*  •oil   *}i«r«:  «• 
conversely,  1114  to  the  reHiiltniit  object.     Thi«  iJeuwl.   bem 
■dmitM  of  the  reply  that,  iilth<>iiL'li  -i  <^tniir'  aD<l    its  vflect 
kIwuvh  bo  first  Been  under  th  -  of  time  aiMl  i 

^et  tlie  pHrticuhir*)  of  the*"-  <•'  '   «ven   the  roe 

ilieM  thcniHelvcH,  may  l)e  I'll'  nef^UnTtMl 

vet  the  OMioeiiilion  of  thoit^iit  Kiiiainr-       Vtin'tiwrebc 
vr«  expect  to  find  a  (wrHon,  and  this  nrithout  tbo  •Itghteii  1 
enoo  to  nny  time  or  plnc-e  where  the  cnnnftction   bet^wjen 
find  »«^«'Mk»r  mny  have  been  |H:?rceivi?d  by  ua.      Thi«  wpJy  wmM 
Im  «>'  \  to  uci,  though  wo  are  not  aur*  that  HiUD*«aill 

conn  !•«  it. 

A^iiHi,  itn  linnieN  behnlf,  a  Htmng  ro«Mm  may  be  giw  §9 
tho  nmiMiiou  of  i^intran'-ty  from  the  lu»l  nf  "ii".'k-«»Si—  »«t.»i.«« 
It  ta  that  no  cbjretn  nre  c^intraateii  with  on 

Tvhirh  have  n  <■   m  nature,  or  (cener-'  ■  .rr,  on  ■  amm 

jiaiurr',  a«  a  I  nd.  their  differ«'i 

ji'.ti.-ettble.       N 
}M'l.|»|e,  becan 

ru|N'>il«.    A  ^: 

dwarf  rir  o   <  ' 

U  liit«  m  <NititrM»t»'<i  with  retl  and  hot  wiib  mUl, 

fl.ii<y:T«  liaro  an  underlyinp  -" ••••(;  wo  do  utA  oppci   m't^f» 

to  hnt,  or  cold  |o  red.     <  ~«)n^  throni^h  an  Alpi»- 

\mi<:  rT<tT)nr^i'd  ihni  he  wimoi  raia-T  Im*  the  Hral  man  thin  »■■■ 
tlir-  ffrmid  III  li'iiii>e:  •ui^ii  a  thouicht  would  uot  havo  ooewfvito 
bini  '  '  '     t^rmt  mfid 

Ix'fii  «M(/al||a0 

Ul  fituii>l<^l  III.  will  ill  ill 

Such  lieiii,-  .  'VJUkibi  mm^ 

krtty,  coQtrtii  id  not  raggMi  cmic  aouthcr,  «ad^  iadai 
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lat  contraries  suggest  one  another  by  reason  of  their  radical 

Kkeness  rather  than  ot'  their  opposite  quahtiea     This  is  evident, 

Seoauae  things  which  are  so  dmerent  troni  each  other  as  to  have 

lo  noticeable  samenesK,  do  nut  suggest  eacli  other  at  all.     Yet, 

rhile  likeness,  not  dififereuce,  is  the  bond  of  association  in  eases 

f  contrast,  it  is  also  clear  that  contrariety  strengthens  this  bond, 

ind  intensifies  the  suggestive  tendency.     We  more  readily  think 

)f  an  opposite  than  ot  an  object  which,  without  contrast,  may 

jartake  of  a  generic  resemblance.    This  seems  to  result  from  the 

lesires  of  the  mind:  for,  if  we  are  seeking  rational  knowledge, 

fcontrast  contributes  to  the  clearness  of  our  analysis,  and  is  nat- 

nrally  sought  on  this  account;  while,  if  we  have  practical  ends 

in  view,  we  naturally  aim  to  know  what  may  disappoint,  as  well 

what  may  gratify,  our  wishes.     Contrariety,  therefore,  may 

considered  a  ground  of  suggestion,  yet  only  in  a  secondary 

iray.  and  because  of  certain  motivities  which  operate  in  connec- 

ion  with  the  law  of  resemblance,  and  quality  its  worlcings.    Con- 

idering.  then,  contrariety  as  a  peculiar  and  important  mode  of 

he  law  of  similarity,  and,  on  this  account,  omitting  it  from  a  gen- 

>ric  enumL-ration,  there  remain  the  laws  of  contiguity,  of  im- 

lediate  consecution,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  resemblance. 

§   115.  Contemplating  these  again,  carefully,  two 
'•"^j'J^^;  thoughts  arise.     First,  it  is  apparent  that  any  one 
^^       of  the   three   laws  first  nientiuiied,  operates  only 
of  retuu-  when  objects  have  been  already,  at  some  previous 
"J^SSn.  ToTtar.  time,  perceived,  or  imagined,  to  co-exist  in  tht;  re- 
lation to  which  the  law  refers;  that  is,  when  the 
houghta  of  the  obje<:ts  must  have  been  previously  associated  in 
the  mind:  but  lhi.-i  is  not  the  cowte  with  resjxd  to  the  law  of  nimihir- 
itif.     For  how   frequently,   in   meeting  people  whom   we   have 
levcr  seen  before,  we  are  reminded  of  those  whom  we  have  seen, 
icos  suggesting  faces  with  which  they  have  never  previously 
icu  consociatedin  thought!    But  no  place,  no  date,  no  event,  how- 
sver  noted,  can,  while  viewed  simply  in  itself,  suggest  any  ol> 
"jct  not  heretofore  connected  with  it  in  our  knowledge  or  cnn- 
?ption.     Thus  the  law  of  resemblance,  inchiding  that  also  of 
ontrariety,  is  separated  by  a  radicfil  distiiKtimi  from  the  other 
luggeHtional  relations.     Sccomlli/,  since  the  laws  of  contiguily, 
if  consecution,  and  of  cause  and  effect,  operate  only  aftL-r  the 
>reviou8  co-oxisteuce  of  conceptions  in  thought,  we  »re  led  to 
jnj«'cture  that  this  co-existence  may  be,  or  may  indicate,  the  es- 
mtifd  source  of'  the  e^cacy  of  all  these  IniCH.     This  conjecture  is 
onfirmed  by  the  fact  that  cases  occur  which  cannot  easily  be 
"sxplainod  by  any  of  the  laws  under  consideration,  yet  which, 
nevertheless,  fall  under  llie  yctieral  laiir  of  simulhuiriiif  of  coiKxp- 
|b'o'«.     The   hearing,  or  the  remembrance,  of  a  name,  inntnutly 
luggeats  the  idea  of  the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  although 
the  object  and  its  name  may  have  no  other  relation  in  thouglit 
than  that  of  the  sign  aud  tlie  thing  signilied.     Caisar  and  Cict^ro 
may  suggest  one  another  because  they  were  contemporaries, 
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fellow-citizens  of  Rome,  and  actors  in  the  same  historical  events; 
but  the  names  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  respectively,  suggest  the 
thought  of  tlieir  owners  without  reference  to  the  relations  of 
time  or  place  or  efficiency.  Another  illustration  of  this  point  is 
found  in  the  tendency  of  any  part  of  any  object  to  suggest  the 
other  parts.  One  precept  of  the  art  of  war  or  of  government 
may  suggest  another,  simply  because  both  are  menibers  of  the 
same  whole.  Indeed,  as  Prof  Stewart  says,  "  There  is  no  possi- 
ble relation  among  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  which  may  not 
serve  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind."  In  order  to  such 
a  connection  or  association,  it  is  needful  only  that  the  objects,  as 
related  to  each  other  in  some  way,  should  appear  together  before 
the  mind's  attention.  This  generic  law  Hamilton  styles  the  law 
of  simultaneity;  that  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  objects,  he 
calls  the  law  of  affinity.  Thus  all  the  laws  of  suggestion  are  re- 
duced to  two. 

The  further  question  now  arises  whether  these  two  laws  may 
not  be  reduced  to  one,  inasmuch  as  their  operation  is  the  same? 
Is  there  not  some  principle,  more  fundamental  than  either,  lying 
at  the  basis  of  both?  Hamilton,  answering  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  announces  the  law  of  redintegration;  and  Porter, 

f^et  more  clearly  than  Hamilton,  explains  the  principle  of  this 
aw.  We  have  seen  that  ideas,  as  such,  do  not  attract  each  other, 
and  that  their  association  must  result  from  some  power  or  ten- 
dency resident  in  the  substance  of  the  mind.  Now  a  tendency 
in  the  mind  to  redintegrate,  or  render  again  complete,  any 
complex  state  formerly  experienced  and  now  renewed  in  part, 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  all  the  phenomena  of  suggestion. 

Of  course,  in  one  sense,  no  mental  state  or  action  can  be  the 
same  as  one  previously  experienced;  a  past  activity  is  gone,  and 
cannot  literally  be  recalled.  Yet  we  style  things  the  same  when 
they  are  precisely  similar;  and  this  especially  applies  to  our  suc- 
cessive conceptions  of  the  same  object.  In  this  way  we  speak 
of  several  persons  having  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time,  and 
of  one  person  having  the  same  idea  at  successive  times;  nor  can 
the  thought  be  readily  expressed  in  any  other  way.  The  redin- 
tegration, therefore,  or  complete  repetition,  of  a  mental  state,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  completion  of  a  state  exactly  similar  to 
one  previously  entertained.  A  tendency  to  such  redintegration 
explains  alike  the  law  of  simultaneity  and  that  of  affinit}'.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  we  know  that  the  mind,  while  perceiving 
or  considering  objects,  can  entertain  several  conceptions  at  the 
same  time  (§  29).  This  is  trae  even  when  the  objects  may  be 
presented,  not  at  once,  but  in  succession.  In  driving  rapidly 
through  the  country,  we  remember  what  we  have  just  seen,  even 
while  noticing  new  objects;  and,  in  listening  to  an  interesting 
speech,  the  leading  thoughts  of  it  are  borne  m  mind  as  the  ora- 
tor progresses.  Thus  the  mind,  by  a  power  of  collection,  adds 
to  the  natural  multiplicity  of  present  objecta  Such  being  the 
case,  we  may  hold  that  a  number  of  conceptions  are  being  cou- 
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intly  conjoined  in  the  Rarae  exercise  of  energy.     Tf  any  one  of 
these  be  renewed,  the  redintegrating  tendency,  under  tlie  actiim  of 
"ivorable  conditions,  will  recall  the  rest,  or  at  least  some  of  them. 
This  same  tendency  explains  the  law  of  affinity,  thongh  nut 
to  obvioualy  as  the  law  of  sitniihaneity.     When  things  have 
\ny  community  of  nature,  or  are  alike  in  any  respect,  our  cou- 
Septions  of  them  necessarily  possess  a  certain  common  part  or 
jlement.     Hence,  in  thinking  of  any  objectT  we  partially  re-form 
the  conception  of  any  other  similar  olDJecfc  wliicli  we  have  pre- 
viously seen.     The  redintegrating  power  lays  hold  on  the  part  of 
the  conception  thus  renewed,  and,  by  means  of  it,  recalls  the 
whole  idea.     The  portrait  of  Sir  I'hilip  Sydney  brings  to  one's 
mind  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  no  other  reason  tlmu  that  Sir 
Philip  wore  rntttes.     His  ruffles  suggest  those  of  the  queen ;  these 
^^^gain,  through  the  law  of  simultaneity,  suggest  her  countenance 
^^kud  entire  appearance.     We  accept  redintegration  as  the  radi- 
^■Bal  regulative  principle  of  reproductive  thought 
^B      At  tiie  same  time,  difficulty  may  often  be  expected  in  the 
^^application   of  this  principle  to   the  explanation  of  particular 
iustances.     Frequently  intermediate  thoughts  are  unnoticed,  or 
iine.\pre6sed;  in  such  cases,  the  missing  links  of  the  associntiou 
can  be  supplied  oidy  from  conjecture.     Hobbes — the  great  phil- 
osophical supporter  of  absolute  monffrchy-^-gives  an  illustration 
of  the  naturaf  succession  of  our  ideas,  not  more  reniarkuble  than 
may  be  constantly  met  with  in  the  experience  of  daily  life,  yet 
■■remarkable  for  this,  that  the  inaccurate  explaiiation  of  it  by  that 
^■Sistinguished  man,  has  been   quoted  with   approval  in  all  the 
^^leadiug  Works  of  mental  philosophy  since  his  time.     .Some  one, 
he  says,  in  a  conversation  regarding  that  civil  war  which  enc!ed 
in  the  decapitation  f>f  Charles  the  First,  asked  abruptly,  "What 
was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?"     Hobbes's  explanation  is 
thatfof  a  true  absolutist.     He  supposes  that  the  circumstances 
^_(>f ,  treachery  and  wrong  attending  the  death  of  the  king  sug- 
^Plgested  those  attending  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  that  these  again 
BUggcsted  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  our  Lord  was  be- 
trayed; and  that  then  the  thought  of  Roman  money  in  general 
suggested  the  denarius.     Is  it  not  inure  likely  that  the  interro- 
gation had  reference  to  that  incident  in  our  Saviour's  life,  when 
he  said,  "Show  me  a  penny,"  that  is,  a  denarius;  and  when  he 
enjoined  obedience  to  lawful  rulers'/     \{  this  be  so,  the  stnte  of 
the  man's  mind  may  have  been  that  of  inquiry  as  to  the  right- 
reousness  of  the  king's  condemnation,  and  not  the  deep  disaj)- 
>roval  which  Hobbes  supposes.     lint,  whichever  explanation  be 
idopted.  either  will  illustrate  and  confirm  the  law  already  given, 
Hie  radical  law  of  suggestion,  viz.,  that  the  mind  tends  to  redm- 
ifgrate  any  complex  state  which  it  may  have  already  experi- 
enced and  which  it  may  have  partially  renewed. 

This  radical  law  of  association  brings  to  view  the  intim.ite 
>Mnection  subsisting  between  the  powers  of  attention,  acquisi- 
tion, and  suggestion.     These  powers  are  so  united  in  operation 
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ntion  adda  to  the  retentiveness  of  memory,  and,  in  nioBt  per- 
lonH,  is  tifcesiiary  to  any  considerable  acquisition.  In  v<vin  we 
(1  the  noblest  authors,  and  hear  the  ablest  speakers,  if  wo  iiear 
nil  read  without  attention.  Interest  in  any  object  or  event 
xes  it  in  our  renKembrance,  because,  in  this  svay,  our  regards 
rtve  been  centered  upon  it.  So,  also,  repetition  of  a  thought 
oinujitB  it  to  the  memory.  Few  have  that  marvelous  faculty 
Inch  receives  and  retains,  without  an  effort.,  long  discoinees, 
nd  even  long  lists  of  unconnected  names  and  dates.  JMost  of 
8  use  the  aid  of  repetition,  as  school  boys  do  when  they  learn 
ules  and  verses.  These  and  ainiilar  stateinouts  set  forth  cases 
n  which  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  is  exercised,  either  at 
nee  or  in  successive  efforts,  upon  some  given  combination  of 
houghts.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  more  protni- 
eiit  thoughts  in  a  combination  recall  one  another,  the  reason 
eing  that  the  energy  of  attention  has  been  given  to  them  and 
eir  mutual  relations.  The  remaining  tlioughts,  having  been 
eglocted,  are  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  circum- 
itances  which  detmct  from  the  energy  of  attention,  lessen  our 
bility  to  recall.  Nervous  excitement  or  mental  agitation  weak- 
ns  both  our  first  perception  of  objects  and  our  subsequent  rec- 
llection  of  them.  And  things  which  have  been  seen  only  among 
fher  interesting  sights,  are  not  readily  remembered,  the  energy 
f  attention  having  been  divided  and  diminished. 

Another  law,  subordinate  to  the  radical  principle  of  redinte- 
ration,  may  be  thus  announced:  the  sugijestive  potcer  acts  more 
IrsH  reudily  according  to  the  degree  of  the  mincidence  of  the  repro- 
w'Me  thought  with  one's  pcnnanent.  intdleetnal  taidencies,  ichether 
it'oal  or  acvjuireii.     No  tact  is  more  patent  than  that  men,  from 
heir  very  birth,  differ  in  their  mental  endowments  and  inclina- 
ions;  this  difference,  too,  increases  during  their  subsequent  lives. 
Not  only  some  men  are  born  poets,  but  otiiers,  just  as  truly,  are 
born  artisans,  men  of  business,  orators,  philosophers,  statesmen. 
These  differences  pertain,  not  merely  to  the  tastes  and  motive 
isprjsitious  of  men,  but  to  the  very  cast  of  their  intellectual 
culties.     One  essential  ciualification  for  successful  business  is 
the  ability  to  remember  every  necessary  item  just  when  it  ought 
o  l>e  remembered.     How  luvfitted  for  such  a  task  is  the  poet, 
Lose  mind  reject*  the  real  and  practical,  and  coirtinually  pur- 
ines the  creations  of  his  fantasy!     The  philosopher,  who  seeks 
know  causes,  effects,  laws,  principles  and  systems,  in  the  gen- 
ral,  thinks  of  instances  only  as  related  to  principles,  and  allows 
le  special  facts  and  practical  details,  with  which  the  statesman 
eals,  to  slip  his  mind.     Occasionally  some   intellect  combines 
uch  contrasted  characteristics  as  are  generally  separated;  then 
e  see  the  man  of  varied  and  veniiatile  talent.     Ordinarily  every 
iud  lias  a  peculiar  bent  of  its  own.     Tliese  remarks  may  be 
bundantly  illustrated  from  the  more  successful  works  of  dra- 
tiiatic  authors;  for  a  certain  uniformity  of  character  may  be  seen 
to  pervade  the  thoughts,  no  less  than  the  deeds,  of  the  several 
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'  life  when  life  is  reviewed,  filled  its  entire  foreground  when  life 

?a8  all  in  the  future;  for  they  were  the  only  persons  with  whom 

le  cliilfl  was  brought  in  contact.     The  memorable  occurrencei? 

»f  cliiJdliood  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  thought  for  days 

afore  they  occurred.     They  were  often  reviewed  with  fond  re- 

lectioa  after  they  were  paat.     The  learning  to  count  ten,  or  one 

hundred,  the  wearing  a  certain  dress;  the  beginning  of  school- 

Ife;  the  long-anticipated,  the  often-reviewed  and  recited,  visit 

some  relative,  the  first  considerable  journey,  the  first  party, 

Jie  first  composition — were  moat  important  occurrences  in  their 

kime,  and  spread  themselves  over  a  large  portion  of  the  horiznu 

~  the  infant  life."     Such  is  a  true  picture  of  the  activity  of  the 

itellect  in  the  freshness  of  its  youth.     Tlie  causes  productive 

>f  this  activity  are  wanting  in  later  life,  and  particularly  in  old 

je.     Even  in  business,  men  often  give  just  so  much  coiisidera- 

ion  to  transactions  as  may  be  necessarj',  and  then  immediately 

"  imiss  them,  tliat  other  affairs  may  likewise  receive  attention. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  earlier  impressions  maintain  a 

>re-eminence  amid  others  wljicli,  though  recent,  are  inherently 

weak.     Besides,  here,  as  in   most  cases  of  ascendency,  the 

»ore  potent  energies  renew  and  prolong  their  reign.     While 

Bwt  events  themselves  may  be  long  separated  from  us,  those 

lought^  by  which  we  recall  them,  may  have  been  entertained 

irequently  throughout  life:  so  that  the  strength  of  a  present 

scuUection  may  be  in  part  derived  from  an  experience  not  very 

itftant.     This  cause  of  prolonged  memory  operates,  not  only  in 

igard  to  the  events  of  cliildhotid  and  youth,  but  also  in  ivgard 

any  event*  which  may  deeply  interest  us,  and  which  we  may 

lerwards  recall.     The  aged  soldier,  who  has  participated  ia 

ird-fought  buttles,  easily  recouuts  the  incidents  which  he  has 

lescribed  so  often : 


•He  Bhoalders  hia  crutch,  and  showB  how  fields  vere  won." 


^^nie  retired  lawyer  gives  the  details  of  some  great  contest  in 
HKpbich,  years  ago,  he  conquered  a  proud  place  in  his  profession. 
'  'Ihe  statesman  sets  forth  accurately  that  political  situation  in 
•which  he  first  rose  to  eminence,  or  in  which,  in  some  signal 
•way,  he  was  enabled  to  serve  his  country. 

We  have  now  mentioned  three  general  laws  modifying  the 

ercise  of  the  associative  power.     They  operate,  respectively, 

om  previous  energy  of  tfioiiglit,  from  permaiu^ii  inielleclual  habits, 

d  Irojn  the  gradual  ahulraction  cf  erwrgy  through  the  operation 

fef  tendencies  allied  to  those  thus  weakened. 

Other  modifying  laws  beside  these  might  be  named.     For 

iXample,  it  is  evident  that  suggestion,   in  common   with  our 

J»er   mental  powers,  exhibits  various  degrees  of  vigor  or  of 

ebility,  as  a  result  of  health  or  sickness,  rest  or  fatigue,  and 

pther  physical  conditions,  which  affect  the  life  of  the  human 

spirit     There  may,  in  fact,  be  as  many  subordinate  laws  as  there 
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are  general  causes  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  fundamental 
law.  But  the  principal  laws  are  those  which  we  have  discussed. 
The  taw  of  habit  §  ^^^-  "  ^^^^  ^6  remember  that  the  associative 
In  it*  retauon  to  principle  results  from  a  prior  exercise  of  energy 
ttougS?""°°  °'  and  is  a  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  a  prior  act, 
Sfdmdsto^ittt'  ^*  *^  evident  that  the  law  of  redintegration  is  in-. 

timately  related  to  the  law  of  habit.  Some  differ*  ' 
ence  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  relation.  •' 
Iteid  remarks,  "I  believe  that  the  original  principles  of  the 
mind,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  but  that  such  is  our 
constitution,  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly  thought 
But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necessity.  That 
trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  have  become 
familiar,  should  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  our  fancy, 
seems  to  require  no  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of 
habit."  On  the  other  hand,  Stewart,  having  quoted  these  words, 
says,  "With  this  observation  I  cannot  agree,  because  I  think 
it  more  philosophical  to  resolve  the  power  of  habit  into  the 
association  of  ideas,  than  to  resolve  the  association  of  ideas  into 
habit"  ("Elements,"  chap.  v.).  This  opinion  of  Stewart  is  un- 
tenable. Even  allowing,  what  appears  likely,  that  every  habit 
contains  an  intellectual  element,  and  that  this  originates  from 
the  repetition  of  conceptions  through  the  action  of  the  sugges- 
tive  power,  it  is  clear  that  all  habits  save  those  which  regulate 
thought  only,  include  additional  elements  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  association  of  ideas.  Take  habits  of  anger 
or  of  calmness,  or  those  of  decision,  or  of  irresolution,  of  per- 
severance, or  of  endurance.  While  these  involve  certain  recur- 
ring modes  of  thought,  do  they  not  consist  yet  more  in  certain 
activities  of  spirit  which,  through  exercise,  have  grown  into 
strong  motivities? 

As  to  Reid's  statement,  we  allow  that  the  spontaneous  return 
of  "  trains  of  thought,  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  have  be- 
come familiar,"  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  habit 
formed  by  the  intellect.  Yet  we  would  rather  say  that  habit 
and  the  suggestion  of  ideas  originate  in  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple of  psychical  life,  than  that  this  suggestion  is  simply  one 
mode  of  habit.  The  common  principle  at  the  basis  of  ooth  is 
that  every  spiritual  exercise  leaves  in  the  soul  a  tendency  to  its 
repetition.  This  tendency  is  produced,  as  we  especially  perceive 
in  many  associations  of  thought,  even  when  the  exercise  may 
have  been  only  once  experienced.  But  we  do  not  call  such  a 
tendency  a  habit,  unless  it  both  result  from  many  similar  ex- 
periences and  is  causative  of  frequent  repetitions.  Suggestion 
cannot  be  resolved  into  habit,  nor  habit  into  suggestion;  but 
they  are  closely  related  through  a  common  origin. 

Let  us  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  the  term  habit, 
tjetonn»ai«d6.  ^ijig^^  because  of  its  various  meanings,  may  be 

the  ground  of  some  confusion.     This  word  is  the 
exact  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  e^t(,  which  signifies  a  hold- 
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Ing,  or  a  holding  of  one's  self,  that  is,  tlie  cojulition  of  anyihinq 
to  its  inlemal  slnte,  or  constitution.  In  this  sense  we  yet  spealc 
sf  nei'vouH,  phleginiitic,  healthful,  and  diseased,  habits  ot  the 
>dy.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  term  signitiee  a  t^uiency  ac- 
quired by  rcpetitton,  and  causative  of  the  /ra^wjit  iM^y'orniaiice  of 
^ttome  action.  We  speak  of  Imbitjs  of  study,  of  industry,  of  thought, 
of  virtue.  This  is  the  meaning  in  which  we  have  used  the  word 
M'hile  inquiring  whether  every  suggestive  potency  is  a  habit. 
Filially,  we  apply  the  term,  not  to  the  tendeniT,  hut  to  the 
L.aftinn,  or  rruMie  of  action,  rfsnlting  from  it,  considered  as  thua 
^resultant.  We  say  it  was  his  habit  to  study  earnestly,  to  take 
Bnuff,  to  speak  loudly.  To  express  this  meaning  the  word 
)custom  is  often  employed;  and,  in  this  sigtiificatitm,  a  habit  or 
custoin  differs  but  little  from  a  practice;  the  distinction  being 
^-that  the  latter  does  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a  corresponding 
^■tendency.  The  notion  of  laoility  naturally  connects  itself  with 
^■tbat  of  habit,  and  is  sometimes  suggested  by  it,  but  is  not  in- 
^Mluded  in  it.  We  cannot  agree  with  Prof  Stewart,  who  defines 
^Bliabit  as  an  «f-quired  facility,  and  who  eaj's  that  "the  dexterity 
^Pof  the  workman,  the  fluency  of  the  orator,  the  rapidity  of  the 
accountant,"  are  habits;  they  are  rather  results  accompanying 
,  liabits. 

DitTerences  of  view  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  office  of  the 
lUggestive  power.  The  AsKociiitionalists  make  this  power  the 
lonrce  of  all  our  ideas  save  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  ira- 
jreBHioiis  from  withf)nt;  and  they  account  tor  belief  and  memory, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  by  the  union  of  associated  conceptions 
The  formation  of  siicli  doctrines  arises  from  a  superficial  analynis 
>f  the  facts  of  intellectual  life,  from  an  imdue  tlesire  for  simpli- 
city, and  from  a  disposition  to  interpret  the  taws  of  spirit  by  a 
reference  to  those  of  matter.  No  views,  however,  could  be  more 
repugnant  either  to  the  common  judgment  of  men  or  to  severe 
philosophical  inquiry.     At  the  same  time,  we  should  mark  the 

Servading  itifluence  of  the  suggestive  power.  While  association 
oes  not,  of  itself,  form  new  conceptions  or  convictions,  nor  e%'eu 
analyze  and  combine  tliose  already  in  possession,  it  is  the  agency 
through  which  past  thinkings  are  made  present,  and  from  wliich 
cur  higher  faculties  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
which  they  elaborate.  Without  this  power  of  suggestion,  mem- 
ory and  recollection,  lant^isy  and  imagination,  and  the  pro- 
sesses  of  reason,  could  never  be  experienced. 

§  118.  Some  writers  confine  the  operations  nf  the 

__iSlSlSweJ^  associative  power  to  thoughts  which  have  only  an 

IK'*'*°'^  """'**"  *<3cidental  connection  with  each  other,  referring  to 

ttt,  Bruckner,      some  Other  facultj'  suggestions  which  pertain  to  the 

necessary  connection  of  things.     Kant  timits  the 

'law  of  association "  to  "empirical  ideas";  Brucknur,  the  earneHt 

lisciple  of  Leibnitz,  defines  association  as  "non  qvirevis  natu- 

ralis  et  neceesaria  idearum  conjunctio,  sed  quie  fortuita  est.  ant 

»r  couBuetudinem  vel  affectum  producitur,  qua  ideae,  qu«e  nullum 
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natiimlem  habent  inter  M  nexnm,  ita  oopalantar.  nt, 
utiji,  t«)tH  Karum  catena  so  conM|jicicD<Utn  iutaliootoi 
The  qiK'Ntion  tiii^ht  )h)  rugurdeii  u»  uu^  uf  teriua,  thoagh  it  m^ 
liUo  1m  UHud  in  support  oi  the  thoorr  tlint  n  ryrrtoin  oiaaa  <A  mm 
ideas  8ti>7^cHt  vncli  otiicr  tiMidti  ft  \*ioiw  MHMCMlMk 

To  UH  Hucli  a  tioctriue  Hooma,  uut  hi  itoeoeaMry.    G^ 

ceptiouH  whose  cuuiitrction,  iu«  Hutti:  a  tru«  iMoeail^fcM 

tt  iioc.«iuiitudiiial  refvreiica,  when  u...  i..ini-.t   in  tb«  ■■! 

may  then-ui'tvr  8U)^^-Jtt  each  uther  iu  i'  ■  wmum  vajM 

those  which  have  njorely  an  accidental  >.v'i.  Tbare  a»M 

l^jod  roaMtn  to  qiioMtiuii   that  th(;y  nuiy,  i;  ■nHHii^  MS 

other  uiidtT  the  law  ui'  redintegration.      1  Xwn   la  a  aumciBBt  •» 
count  of  those  atsooiationi*  wlnTfUy  w*«  ar«>  •*n*itd«H|  Ui 
from  eau»e  to  uffeit  and  cc  iqoi 

of  lawn  whicii  we  have  olii  .  ^  ,.      -^ 

thu  outniilu  of  a  bcKilc,  the  printinij;  on  it«  pases  la 
whereupon  judgment  adopts  \\\\*  •-i<n.  <>ptiun  aim  ar"TTfr  ilrl 
Kvcu  our  notionM  uf  those  thin  m  are  ooxntectaid  by  ak^ 

lute  or  ontolo^ic^al,  as  distinKio-iK <•  Inim  vnipirioal.  uracmmt^ 
KU^igest  each  other  areurdin^c  to  the  ordmarv  law  %>i mmoaatBa^ 
ami  need  nu  other  law  to  explain  tl,  tiuo.      Tbw  pA' 

c-iple  does  not  account  fur  their  Hr<-  fur  the  firal Jl» 

liuctiou  of  any  intuitional  ci>r  h  mmI  imoricticMiA     nii 

must  ba  auaght  for  in  the  itu  perc(rptirin  uf  Um  wmiL 

Allerwarda,   nowever,   redintegration  may  iio«   iktmm  l» 

psthor  iu  nicniury,  and  in  inniginatiun.  lii...-.  ...  ooticiiur  «" 
u<'ii<ui,  wa  at  once  per(;eive  it.  not  simply  a*  an  actiim,  t 
the  action  of  sornc  power  residing  in  MJtnc  suLalaiKMi  afWr  «iiKm, 
nven  in  dreaming,  action,  {xiwer,  and  siiljatanoe^  are  a«tvd|[ 
Buggofltive.  But,  wliould  any  think  tlutt  one  of  thoaa  irlra»  vow 
RUgge«t  another  without  such  previons  p«>rr<f>f>tion^— tliat  k  maA 
do  M»  by  rrjuMUi  uf  the  very  ci  '  rtd— tlua  Mf 

bt)   allowed   as  probable,   or,   at    '  •  ;    to    tJli 

■lent,  only.  Kant  a  doctrine  of  tUe  lutuiuooa  mi^c  ba 
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, ,-      (  119.  Analyma  and  Syntheaia  ars  two  modM  4 
mental  activity  which  are  to  be  diBtiMaiiialiil  Ism 
,  ^IJji  thought.  '■"•  "M.li 
*  *•  *"  neolion  • 

eqonlly  • 
belief  in  ex)    i .'   r     i 
t>rrii*  'iM^i/ysu  nnci  k^ 
III  ri  M  Julio  and  fumpoft! 


a  putting  together.    So  Csf  as  tUe  intniuio 


i.ii.tly  take  jilaae  ia  wtm- 
II  bcl}«l:     TImj  aCrtt 

'■""""  wi'Ce;  ■► 

U> 
'jft-iK  iniujvaieotai 
lly  signily . 
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orils  ia  concerned,  analysis  and  Bynthesia  might  express  any 
ind  «f  separation  and  of  union.  In  cliemietry  analysia  is  the 
actual  separation,  for  scientiHc  purposes,  of  any  couiponnd  8til> 
Htiinco  into  its  material  elements;  and,  for  aught  we  see,  any 
actual  uniting  of  elements  so  as  to  form  a  compound,  might  be 
iCalled  a  synthesis.  Ordinarily,  liowcver,  in  pkilosophy,  these 
xpressions  refer  to  a  kind  of  sunderimj  and  joinuuj  in  fhomjht  of  the 
menla  or  (.■onslitiUive  parts  of  thiuys.  In  other  words,  analysis  is 
he  separating  of  the  conception  of  an  object  into  the  coiiL-ep- 
iou8  of  its  several  parts;  while  synthesis  is  the  uniting  of  the 
onceptious  of  the  several  purts  into  that  of  the  one  object.  Our 
nception  of  an  ordinary  triangle  might  be  analyzed  into  those 
f  a  plane  surface — of  three  straight  aides — of  three  angles — and 
i'certiiin  special  relations  in  wtich  these  things  may  be,  and 
often  are,  conjoined.  Our  conception  of  a  pin  might  be  resolved 
into  those  of  a  short  stiff  wire — of  a  head — of  a  point — of  the 
intitual  relations  of  these  parts — and  of  the  fitne.s8  of  the  little 
instrument  for  a  certain  use.  Our  conception  of  an  apple  may 
be  decomposed  into  those  of  fruit; — of  a  general  size  and  sluipe 
— of  certain  contents  of  seeds  and  an  eatable  body,  inclosed 
within  the  sritootli  peel— of  a  peculiar  taste  and  juiciness — and 
^_i>f  the  mutual  relatedness  of  these'elements.  A  Rynthesis  would 
^■tsike  place  when,  from  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions,  the 
^^mution  of  a  triangle,  or  a  pin,  or  an  apple,  should  be  formed.  Such 
^Ba  synthesis  gives  a  mure  perfect  conception  of  the  object  than 
^^"we  can  have  without  the  preparatory  analysis;  the  expressiou 
of  it  in  language  is  what  we  mean  by  logical  definition. 

ideas  often  admit  of  analysis  when  the  objects  of  them  cannot 
be  literally  taken  to  pieces.     The  sides  of  a  triangle  could  never 
be  removed  from  the  plane  surface  so  as  to  leave  the  latter  by 
^^ttfelf;  nor  could  the  angles  be  removed  from  the  sides.     In  de- 
^B&ning  a  sphere  we  think  of  a  solid  body  of  a  certain  shape;  this 
^^ahajMii  oould  not  exist  in  separation  from  the  body.     A  vow  is  a 
promise  made  to  God;  but,  iu  analyzing  a  vow,  tliough  we  can 
think  separately  of  the  promise  and  of  its  direction,  we  cannot 
literally  take  them  apart.     The  separation  of  parts  or  elements, 
vrhere  it  is  possible,  may  assist  analysis,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
tlie  counterpart  of  the  operation  in  the  mind.     If  the  constitu- 
ul6  of  a  tree  were  so  separated,  that  one  could  see  the  roots  in 
ne  place,  the  trunk  in  another,  the  branches  and  twigs  iu  an- 
ther, and  the  leaves  in  another,  the  ideas  thus  obtained  would 
ot  give  the  anal^'tic  conception  of  a  tree.     There  would  be  need 
see,  or  to  construct  iu  imagination,  a  tree  with  all  its  parts 
in  their  proper  relations  to  one  anotlier.     Even  chemical  analysis 
so  called  by  reiereiice  to  an  inward  perception  of  elements, 
not  aH  they  may  be  in  actual  separation,  but  as  tht-y  arc  in  com- 
inalion.     It  aims  at  that  meiita!  analysis  which  would  ascer- 
in  and  separately  consider  the  elements  as  they  exist  in  (heir 
'dations  to  ench  other  in  (fie  compound.     In  short,  liy  analysis,  we 
hiuk  separately  of  the  parts  or  elements  of  an  objectj  but  do  not 
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think  of  them  an  «epftrated.     On  the  c"  "      k<f 

BH  reluU'd  and  unitetl  t<i  each  oth^ir;  m  .lO^pt. 

that  III"  tilt)  intitual  relation  of  the  cmmtiturutw — la  otUMi  !••  »* 
jniporUiiit  renult  of  our  iiit«*Ilfctmii  vr"'ik  I.i-t  it  W  konvB 
mind  thiit  aniilyfliB  and  nyntheitis  are  ci  '\  •flMil«« 

idvoa;  they  nro  not  opvmtionH  which  .....  ^ - 
ideA&     SometimoR  we  npeak  of  the  analysiB   • 
jvct,  tliu  analysis  of  some  hattle,  or  aoma  vri: 
itig,  or  »M>uje  gf-ographical  tf-rritory.     Bat    x\. 
detuilcd  doHcription,  in  other  wordM,  as  analjrtic  «»i 
of  unr  oitmtyivm  of  the  ohjt'et. 

Agniii,  in  nnalytic,  as  well  an  in  *ynlh<«ti<\  ihoogii 
of  nil  tUe  el«tnent«  of  an  ol)j«ct,  inchiilniL.'  the  relati 
partM  to  i.'ach  other,  ai  the  same  lime.  lletcnot- 

uniilylio  thinking,  we  nli*orejfrtrd  each  t..-.        •  -•• — *^ 
a  uperial  exerciMS  of  attention,  while  in  \  'r 

do  not  do  no.     In  analy«iB  we  ^ive  aepanit'',  uut  n«>( 

^fetttiutiou  to  each  vIcMnvuL     Modem  vmychoUigj  t—eh—  tIaA 
liind  can  think  of  rnoro  tliiin  one  objeot  ai  nooe.      In 

^Conception  we  think  of  but  one  ohject,  compnMx]  of  mmwmnl  ¥^^ 
in  analytic'  con<vption  we  not  only  think  of  the  whola  M^Mi 
but  also,  and  witU  a  Mpeuial  exenhm.*  of  •■n-  rL'v,  canmidmr  taai^ 

ftively  each  wjveral  part  a*  n*lated  to  t  ;   w»  may  mm  l» 

•aitl  to  think  of  two  obji'cts  the  firmt  1  -•-  -'•TieJ  v^att 

and  the  m^-ond  mrii  part  a»  it  i*  Hp<  I      li  «» 

klyais  our  attention  i-  '>r  luaa  dri^ui  oit   me  w luilv  I*  cMt 

_  irt  in  «ta  turn;  in  tt\  ■...  i  t»  mor«  wjiwlly  Hi»lrib«lad    T< 

fVe  do  not  in  anulvNiM  g>vu  <  r  alaMM^ 

fiir>;i-tful  of  ita  ]>lace  in  the  v  ««m  tiAw 

)lace,  analyaiM  haa  piu>Red  int<  a«a&  mA 

in  Dtrict  accordanen  with  tlie  '..      ..  .      -    :..  .  mr^ut- 

lyaia  might  be  defined  n  fuuarniMf^  tiji,  rather  than  an  eiilu»«^ 


\ 


'  I  <>n.     \V«  oau  onl  ^mi, 
(iiay  be  an  t>nlarf«i  « 


*Ai 


amtifUi,  of  thw  ehtuientM  of  a  c»»nip' 
bowe%'er.  that  the  conception  of  a 

^  to  include  not  only  the  timt  iie|i«nii  -  ooprtit—nt  tl 

from  one  unothrr,  but  al)M>  th<Mr  •' 
dtMit  nutinuM.     The  word  i 
•euaa     Hiivini^  anMly/.<<<) 
uf  a  tluiit,   white,  awcot,  notit 
a  coiotnon  nrii^  !<•  <<f  r.-.tl    u 

f%htt«llMM,  • 

'  V*"  ■("-'••.-•-    •  i,,,.    ,  ,,, 

t  til  to  ai. 

.iri'iu  III"  naiiirc  of  i" 

i«tantaD<«aaa  «« thi*  > 
l«f  tt>«  whole,  il 
pWbaa.  after  oar'  i 

.    tbouchl  ia  iiH)t«  jwrfert  itian 

Br««d  Yr»im  any  ownMirity  or  lu— l i..  N««« 

ID  pruperly  alylad  ayDlbotia 


rt  II '  I      I  1 1 1  - 
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Aaalnla      dtottn-    §    ^^^-    ^^^^^    '^*'   ""   "*^*®    ^''^^^    ANALYSIS   %S   UOt   the 

giiuhed  from  Uw  Ju'wiy/i,  </(fi^  w,  </ie  lotjical  division,  of  Jtotktus,  atui 

Ith^^'t^m  '\ht  STNTHKSis  IS  iiot  the  gtiierolizadon  of  tiolions.  Logical 
gwniiauum  of  divisiou  tukeB  pliiue  wlien,  by  the  successive  uddi- 
Bamiitoa  eriu.  tioQ  of  differeiiccB  to  soiue  geiievic  idea,  we  form 
"""^  various  Bpecific  conceptions.     Certain  difturencea 

being  added  to  the  notion  tree,  we  have  the  conceptions  oak, 
Ueech,  fir,  ehn,  maple,  walnut,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  so  forth. 
Strictly  speaking,  tliia  is  a  division,  not  of  the  notion,  but  of  the 
class  of  things  to  which  the  notion  is  applicable.     So  fur  from 
the  idea  tree  being  divided  into  parts,  it  is  used  intact,  and  a 
new  part  is  added  to  form  each  specilic  conception.     Tliia  is  a 
^  synthetic,   not   an  analytic,   process.     Many  ancient   logicians, 
^P  however,  used  the  word  aiKilysia  to  indicate  this  division  of  a 
^  genus  int«  its  species,  and  not  the  separation  of  a  notion  into  its 
elements,     This  circumstance  caused  a  coufiiBiou,  from  which 
the  terminology  of  later  times  has  been  free.     In  like  manner 
,      it  is  clear  tiiat  synthesis  and  generahzation  are  not  of  the  same 
B  nature.     The  latter  process  is  the  lormation  of  the  idea  applicii- 
V  bib  to  a  class  from  the  conceptions  of  species  or  individuals  in- 
cluded in  the  class;  it  is  the  formation  of  a  general  notion  fnmi 
P  specilic  or  from  singular  notions.     Such  a  process,  had  we  no 
respect  for  a  fixed  usage,  might  be  called  a  syntheais  of  the 
subordinate  objects  and  ideas;   because,   in   pro\'iding   for  the 
classification  of  dififereut  species  and  individuals,  it  figuratively 
unites  the  former  under  a  genus,  and  the  latter  under  a  species. 
I      The  formation   of  the  notion   tree,   from   the  conceptions  oak, 
H  beech,  fir,  elm,  and  so  forth,  miglit  be  named  a  Byuthesis  of  these 
B  subordinate  objects  or  ideas;  for  it  puts  tliem  in  one  class.     Yet 
the  formation  of  a  general  notion  does  not  involve  any  literal 
^  synthesis,  or  composition,  either  of  the  objects  or  ideas.     Ou  the 
^B  contrary,  generalization  involves  the  analyBis  of  singular  and 
"  specific  conceptions,  so  that  tiieir  ditferences  or  peculiarities  may 
be   rejected,  and   their  conmion   p;yt  abstracted  and   retained. 
To  stylo  generalizati(m  or  chissitjcation  synthesis,  is  to  ap[>ly  the 
term  in  a  sense  not  only  difl'erent  from  that  in  which  it  is  onlinarily 
and  properly  employed,  but  essentially  the  reverse  of  it.     Sucn 
a  use  of  language  should  be  carefully  avoided;  it  would  intro- 
duce confusion.     For  this  reason  it  is  surprising  that  Sir  Wm. 
Hainiltou  should  regard  induction — that  is,  the  generalization 
of  a  law  from  specific  instances  of  its  operation — as  a  synthetic 
act,  especially  as  he  guards  against  the  parallel  raisxtse  of  language 
ill  ref>-rence  to  the  term  analysis.    While  discussing  "the  method 
of  pliilosophy"  ("Met."  chap,  vi.),  he  says,  *' Having  discovered  by 
ubservatioii  ancl  comparison  that  certain  objects  agree  in  certain 
respects,  we  generalize  the  qualities  in  which  they  coincide,  that  is, 
from  a  certain  number  of  individual  instances  we  infer  a  general 
law;  we  perform  what  is  called  an  act  of  induction.    This  induc- 
tion is  erroneously  viewed  as  analytic;  it  is  purely  a  syuthetio 
process."    Doubtless  consideration  would  have  led  Sir  William  to 
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A     aall     deOoriL 

poatto  ault.     I'nur 

((•■ill   (rutu    (our 
Mvthod^    of    ooa- 


wacTw 


titidntinn  of  tbe 

•XX.     IIm«Im«»> 

•  "HI 
OAtl    bo    \}M9f^d 
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reverse  this  last  statement     If  unaljiiis  V  '"par^tMni  « » 

conceptiuu  into  tiiuHti  eleuienta  wiiiuh  cob'-  .i«lagjaia» 

tent  ur  cuinpreheiitiiun,  and  if  8ynlltc«i»  bv  rostiua  of  te 

Biune  cuiiteut  or  ujitipreheuBiou  by  tbt>   it  or  rasatei^ 

of  tbuse  elements,  then  tlio  pruotMiaea  (  .'.atiao  •a4» 

duction  are  no  more  Hyutbetic  than  tl>  .'  .   r,'^  daviMAB 

analytic. 

§  121.  Greater  cleamew  of  thaairht  on  tlu*  «■» 

uay  bo  obtained,  ii'  w«  oonsidcr  tTie  UAture  <A  tLt 

unity  which  anulyHia  Bepanttea  into  «  plvnJtt^  rf 

part«,  and  wbn^h  i«  tho  l<i 

chai'ucter  ot"  ■ 

neiuiof  what  p 
An  object  is  one,  ur  a  unit,  whvu  il  m  n 
quantum  ut'  entity.  Any  entity  ab«iiliit 
la  without  a  plurality  of  imrta  or  ' 
only  as  a  unit  AlmuHt  alt  objecta,  i." 
can  bu  connitlercd  Uith  a«  unit«  and  um 
unit — Uhiuu;  the  tenn  ^.  '     in  tho  wuk-hi  h«; 

Cidk'd  a  wliu|i.\     The    ,  now  uritMM,  **  Uodmr  «rhal 

tions  ducH  a  pbmility  uf  uutuic-a  convtitute  •  wbol«,  ao  tbat«* 
can  think  and  Mpc-uk  of  it  aM  one?"     Th«  anawsr  ia  tliat*i^ 
rality  (if  tliiu^H  beconiea  on*?,  or  a  whole,  aa  bein|[ 
miUtuiily  rdiUed;  and  they  are  thought  of  a«  uiM,  ••  m 
able  uuantuiu  of  entity,  when,  by  reference  to 
Ux  mtitd  can  graxp  them  in  one  ixmrrpl{<m. 

In  philoMophy  the  tuuin  tioints  of  difference  betw—i 
do  not  concern  the  nature  ot  tlic  tmrta  ouiaiMMin||f  tiiein,  i 
the  nature  of  the  rnliitintiM  whieu  unite  toe  MrU^  %hm 
]a«t  luuttt  lie  ( '  i  f  modk  of  amenvimg  ^f  tka 

rdatcd.     The  ^  r  or  nul,  mad  in    whnt  i 

wbolt)  ia  properly  the  subjix-t  of  analysi*  an  -i 

on  a  kntiwledg^  of  the  differvnt  way*  in  « ^ 

ctiiveii  of  parts  in  thuir  rulatjun  U.%  laic  anotliur,  atad  ao  uukj 
{fOita  ur  dtioutiitM»iie  il»  ctmception  of  a  whole 

With  respect  to  thia  concvptiuti  of  part*,  tamr 
1^*^**^-?^  — or  olawtea  of  w  1. 


JM  liMM  i«ai    which  are  eonux>i- 

•ni    Ib    Milj^  .  ^  -         I 

■^■ysOMta.        and  two  of  {wirtit 

finit  mentionc'l.   - 
more  tndefloilclv  tban  the 
SlftrrcirntM,  wbiHik     Thia  eiu  .^    : 
1.1  iherwiae  wanting  in  any  : 

b«.»  .  ..liainon  mUlAditeaa  tn  - 
outuaa,  they  are  aUo  rulaled  l< 
gather  in  plaoa,  or  in  poMeMion 
or  aa  anl»|eeUi  of  diaciHitae^  a* 
tiona,  or  aa  ooi^^oint  affecia,  or  i 
A  otty,  an  inhantaooa,  a  genri 
ainiatnitioii,  a  variety,  a  plurality. 
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oTijertH  which  have  a  common  relation,  are  ag^egate  whoIpB. 
Sut;h  wlioles  admit  of  the  utmost  diveiwity  among  the  parts;  for 
"|he«e  need  only  Imve  a  oommori  relntednesa  The  other  indefi- 
litely  composed  whole  is  the  generic  or  logical.  It  ariseR  when 
lany  individuals  have  a  similurity  of  iiiiture;  every  iudiviiliial 
auch  a  class  resembles  every  other  in  the  class;  and  thus  all 
commonly  and  mutually  related.  Tliis  whole,  heiiig  founded 
Dn  community  of  nature,  endiraces  every  individual  tliat  may 
inve  the  eomuion  nature,  and  excludes  all  otliers.  A«  41  collec- 
tion niight  consist  of  similar  things,  the  logical  might  be  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  species  of  the  collective  whole;  but  it  is  better 
to  distinguish  them  by  confining  thg  term  coUeetive  to  -wholes 
whose  coinjio.sition  is  not  cnnt'eived  of  as  based  exchisivelj'  on 
the  relation  of  similarity.  A  collection  of  things,  as  distinguislied 
from  a  clas.s,  is  never  based  simply  on  simihirity  of  nature.  The 
generic  or  logical  wliole  is  seen  whenever  we  think  of  any  genus 
or  species  of  things  as  comprising  individualw,  or  snlvordinate 
classes.  Mankind,  the  horse,  civil  goverimient,  thought,  words, 
blows,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  a  thing,  are  logical 
wholes. 

Our  idea  either  of  a  generic  or  of  a  collective  whole,  is  not 
obtained  by  a  synthesis  of  our  conceptions  uf  its  parts;  and  our 
ideas  of  the  parts  severally,  are  imt  obtained  from  an  analysis 
of  our  conception  of  the  wliole.  On  the  contrary,  in  concei\nng 
of  these  wholes,  the  parts  are  referred  to  indetinitely,  as  thiiif^s 
subject  to  the  constitutive  relations;  which  reference  mav  be 
regardefl  as  the  re.suit  of  an  analysis,  or  abstractitui.  And  our 
epecilj«;,  or  singular,  i<leHS  of  the  parts  of  any  such  wlmle,  are 
Hot  included  in  the  conception  of  the  whole  as  such.  They  are 
either  given  at  hrst  together  witii  the  conception  of  the  whole, 
or.  if  subsequently  formed,  ate  obtained  by  a  syntln-sis  which 
successively  distinguishes  the  difi'erent  parts  by  the  addition  of 
fdiflerences,  or  accidents,  to  the  common  character.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  sepamtitm  of  a  whole  into  its  parts 
'l)y  analysis,  and  the  uniting  of  parts  into  a  whole  by  synthesis, 
do  not  take  place  in  relati<»n  to  collective  and  generic  wholes,  but 
that  these  processes  mn.st  pertain  to  wlmlfs  ot  another  nature. 

§  122.  Let  us  consider  those  wholes  which  consist 
"^SSIuSS  of  definitely  conceived  of  part.s.  liy  this  we  do 
"«  eie™*^  not  mean  that  their  parts  are  conceived  uf  without 
Jr.  "  any  indetermination  (such  exactitude  seldom  or 
iitJui^D''""'u«i^  never  occurs  in  thought),  but  only  that  they  are 
iuf«h<<d  from  conceived  of  with  a  definiteness  which  does  not 

jr«»»  anj  lyn-    ,     ,  n       ,  ■  i  r    i  •  i 

i)elong  to  mere  collections  or  classes  or  things.      In 
common  language,  when  a  whole  is  contrasted  with 

r    total,  we  distinguish  the  definitely  from  the  indehnitely  com- 
josefl  whole;  but,  a.^side  from  tliis  contrast,  the  term  triioli'  is  nut 
?»tricted  in  this  way;  nor  is  the  contrast  found  in  anciet>t  nnage. 
Definite  tvfioJeJt  are  of  two  kinds  and  may  be  diHtingnislied  as 
the  coiupusitioual  or  mathematical,  and  the  elemental  or  lueta- 
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phvBicnl,  whf)le.  Thcv  differ  from  those  alreadj 
tiiiH,  tliiit  tlie  ideas  of  the  parU  ontor  into  Ul«  ooue^ptini  «f  ll> 
K'lioU;  with  inoru  or  Ictts  de(iiiiteiit.*iui  %»  tu  the  Domner  Mkl  ^ 
BJHt:  char»ct*!r  ()f  the  pnrt^  Tlii*  i«t  not  th*»  «•»*•*•  i«rith  ooflRaMi 
liiul  kiii'lH  of  tiling     'fhey  nj^-  iiliai^lfal 

tliupartH  of  every  whole  are  ''  tm  c^Hi^ 

creii  iiH  eompuKi'd  of  rootw,  tnitik,  braiicheii,  and  h»»«m.  »  \ 
■wholo  of  dehiiite  ooiiceptiou;  and  th«""-  ••  •"-♦•^  ■••-«  aiutMda»M» 
ticiptitin^  in  a  common  naliire, ««  bein^  u  mptat^wmm 

fiiriniiig  a  pyHtcm  of  prrowth  and  repnMru'ti'u  i  ue  eoaansMb 
tvdnt^KH  (■(■iinccliu^  ihu  jMirtM  nmy  not  be  no  prutninM»t  and  MM* 
ibU;  at*  othiT  rolation*  which  I"  rHitvi^ 

[ WayNHrnHJIiiy  prcMMit  and  iTin\  ;n^*dkiB 

[Every  part  of  animal  Lh  r^^  I  ;  vwcy  fMlrf 

•  chiiir  to  Mittiii)^;  all  the  j  wau,  IiuiAbA 

«iul  coherency  of  tiio  IkhIv  lormod  Ity  tbi'in;  eveij  detail  «!• 

'  •"tUmiiuato  t«i  a  cocnaMHi  ^iJw 


ifl   aniled  to  w 


iutiguity  ol 


ut 


plan  or  hnMin«>HH  tunhTtakiT^' 
SHiilt;  every  part  of  a   i  al   tiifiiro 

uther  through  a  contiffiiity  wmiiii  drfi     * 

by  a  crjmniunity  of  natnro;  every  nioi 
^year  in  a  oentnry,  is  oonni?ct«Ni,  tbrougli  u 
(•very  other  part. 

MOWoviT,  ihif  partK  of  definite  n-h   ' 

HMMMkriiy,  exiKt  in  a  tixed  nr  HyHtrinn- 

nvtHtionN  tliut  lh>*v  could  not  chao)^!  pluc 

the  oonfttilntioii  ot  the  whole,     Hi-mx*  th<  «•   »..i-.»w 

each  part  ollt-n  enter  prominently  inl«»  our 

te^ral  i-nlity.     Couaidferin^  a  tree  an  a  wbi>i"  ■-«>iit|M»ar«3  ut 

trunk,  Itranohea,  and  Iravt-a.  the  |M>ctdiar  rrUiioiM  of  4M 
llo  the  n-Ht  outer  into  our  >   of  tiM  tra*.     1 

iwver  the  raae  with  tho  ii. 

The  u«impo«itional,  or  mallteifMktkual,  whole 

mAmA  nan  eript—nmi  l/trrr/urr  earn  ht  amoeiomi  lo 

one  amotbier,  in  itp>ire  or  in  lime.     A  homan  body,  a* 
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1e  oompoBed  of  two  circumferences,  tlioiigh  these  would  not 
nt  of  euch  other.  In  like  manner,  a  ru^sl  of  boxes,  in  which  one 
sraaller  box  alter  another  \n  phicfd  in  the  box  next  larger  than 
iiHL'lf,  is  a  whole  in  wliich  tlit'  partH  do  not  lie  ont  of  one  another. 
Whtn  tiling*  are  separable  in  space  or  in  time,  they  are  easily' 
considered  and  conceived  of  separutelv ;  this  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  parts  of  the  compositional  whole.  The  different  notes  of 
a  musical  chord  take  place  together,  but  they  may  be  pi-oduced 
separately,  and  are  therefore  easy  of  separate  conception.  A 
walk,  a  speech,  a  fight,  are  easily  decomposed  as  being  wholes 
whose  parts  occur  in  succession. 

The  pntcess  of  thinking  separately  of  the  parts  of  a  mathe- 
matical whole  is  often  called  analysis,  while  that  of  forming  a 
conception  of  such  a  whole  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  styled 
synthesis.  But.,  when  precision  is  desirable,  it  would  be  better 
to  term  these  processes  the  partition  and  the  composition  of  con- 
ceptions, reserving  the  terras  anolt/sia  and  synthesis  for  modes 
of  action  in  which  a  more  searching  and  penetrating  kind  of 
thought  is  emph)yed. 

This  brings  us  to  mention  the  metaphysical  or  elemental 
whole,  as  that  with  which — speaking  strictly  and  precisely — 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  concernetl.  The  human  mind,  in  its 
natural  judgments  and  tliinkings,  often  distingui.shes  things 
from  each  otiier,  which  can  have  no  separate  existence  in  space 
or  in  time,  and  which  yet  are  recognized  as  truly  different  in 
nature.  Action  cannot  exist  separately  fnun  power,  nor  change 
from  action,  nor  quantity  from  entity,  nor  substance  fnjin  quality, 
i<ir  relations  from  their  relata;  )'et  these  things  can  be  separately 
bought  of  A  lohiie  am-siitered  as  composed  in  any  mca-fure  of 
tuch  insipnralAe  parts  is  what  we  call  a  met<ipf)ysiau  or  dem(^ntol 
rhole.  it  is  metaphysical,  liecause  those  elements  and  relations 
specially  perceived  in  its  analysis  form  the  data  of  that  science 
rhich  seeks  the  ultimate  in  thought  and  in  being;  it  is  ele- 
leiit^l,  because  elements,  as  distinguished  from  parts  (§  124), 
ire  brought  to  view  in  its  analysis.  A  satisfactory  knowledge 
»f  any  subject  connnoi»ly  demands  that  it  should  be  considered 

a  nietaphysical  whole.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  determine 
the  ultimate  elements  of  a  thing  and  their  relations.  Elemental 
analysis,  also,  is  necessary  to  that  defined  and  perfected  concep- 
tion of  a  thing  in  which  our  comieptions  of  its  parts  are  properly 
Bo-ordinated  ami  combined  (§  141). 

The  various  wholes  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  are  not 

opp«>8ed  to  each  other  that  they  could  iK>t  exist  in,  or  be  com- 
josetf  out  of,  the  same  unchanged  set  of  materials.  On  the 
jontrary,  the  same  set  of  obj^-cts,  as,  for  example,  the  human 
•ace,  might  constitute  a  collective,  a  generic,  a  tnatlieniati(,'al, 
tnd  a  njetaphysicrti,  whole.  But  these  wholes  ilifier  as  to  the 
lature  of  the  relations  according  to  which  they  exist  or  are 
constructed,  ami  as  to  o\ir  conceptions  of  them  derived  from  a 
diveirse  coutemplatioti  of  constitutive  relations.     They  are  ex- 
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clneive  of  each  other  as  the  con-li  "  " 

mental  iictiou;  and  it  ia  alflu  to  : 
of  oliiectH  ure  not  Dtteu  couDiived  oi  .. 
defiiutt^  and  a  deHiiite  whule.      The  >1' 
particularly  of  the  tneliipliywical  wholo,  ditivr  f-- 
thoKii   to   Ije   fuiiiid  elsewhere.     They   are,    li«"^- 
philodophy  of  meiitnl  ui^ion  dctnandii;  in  wh 
rind  ihts  prinoi|Mil,  if  not  the  only,  use  f  '      ■    ' 
Uiir  chivf  purpoflc,  in  tru  i 


nent  oxtdM 


a"^.C.1«T;   j«»t,  ha-  been  U.  dint 

n. 


jMjni  •  coji.i4»f».   iihvtiical  whole.     TJi  Um  vkaAi  • 

pkrri«M«ii«i^      the  ordinary  h)rm  ot  uur  c<  u  ol  mnyVmi§ 

an  H  unit,  nnd  ii»  th«'  Imstjt  vf  >■  -   (irdinafy  •» 

coptiouR  of  thin^.  Moreover,  it  is  from  liio  aiialjag  W  «t 
object  as  bcing^  u  wholu  of  thia  sort,  that  a  thon>n|fb  nadcnlia^ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  object  in  to  h*«  oMaiiitrcI.  The  jmiUom 
of  the  matliemntical  wholo  bvinf^  rvstrictod  to  thm 
of  tH'tparuble  partH  and  the  relatione  of  theae  mm  am 
far  leHH  8<^arc'iiin^  than  the  analyaifl  of  tb«  inetAph] 
Not  mi'rely  all  pliiluKophy,  but  al»»'>  nil  olt 
thinking,  involves  idement-al  or  ni  al  mMtmlyma^ 

with  tlie  HviitlKiHiH  whith  ix  cntiditi  <'reapott. 

Some  wholes,  re^^anled  metaphysically,  that  i^  witlkoal ' 
\ng  our  analytic  view  of  them   »"   >..i-ir»l.T, 
looMtily  conHtructed  than  otbera.      I 
tiona  aammilute  them  to  the  inathisiiiiM 
tive,  whole.     A  seutvuce,  a  aptwch.  th- 
the   hij«tor\'  <»f  Athfiia,  wiiuM 
we  would    mean    the  whole    < 
iug   in   one'M   mind   who   had    h<  > 
or  road  the  hiatory  or  pliilii«M'l.\ 
J0OtA  differa  from  men'  part  it 
•iialyaia  of  the  several  jxartt*;  .:..  . 
"*iem  differ*  from  mora  compoMitirm,  iti  that 
p.    ,..  i.^ijyjj  jjj'  pjirt^  RTf.     ' '     *hp  analvi 

I  I    an<l    u«e  of  tl> 

iuliy  Uiuatrat    '  -ifter. 

\tm  pMnark  tliat  •DmetiiDM,  bjr  aa 

t  a  perfeolll 
of  nil  the  partji  i»t  a  L'on«titute<l  wJidlc;  aiid  that,  tiiu,  «ilk  ( 

pr.,t.ri,rv      <  Mten  the  ]«rl«  of  a  wii.Ii-   nrnimi. 
:  cannot  In-  coneei*'e<i  of  .1 

\jt   oil  <  li'orl  of  mind,  Ihry  may   i-- 

rn>re«a  t»f  njvirw.     Kverr  Bti^i  of  tiii- 
>r«  or  lew  gMMTit. 
I  -  not  uodw^MC 

di:i  in^h  not  iri«wr<i 


■a«it<*l»0»    M 
ivnatvaia  c»f 

it  i« 

(«   1 
al   wholo   will 


&  r»        m»  , 


and,  10  a 


and  lu  th«tr  pt 
an  oooakUrMi  ai  ( 
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ejnthcdc  rae- 
>ods    in    phl- 
phy. 

t«nnB  regra- 
r  and  progmrixt 
plain  ed. 


These  observations  show  how  synthesis  is  said  to 
'JttiSionf  *^  t^k®  place  in  the  formation  of  any  scientific  system. 
Attention  to  facts  is  the  primary  source  of  theoretic 
lowledge.  Through  the  analysis  nt  facts  the  mind  perceives 
)me  certain  mode  of  sequence  common  to  many  instances.  Re- 
scting  other  circumstances,  and  thinking  of  this  mode  only,  we 
cercise  tlie  power  of  abstraction.  Further,  rejecting  the  thought 
t»f  the  individual  and  singular,  we  exercise  tlie  power  of  gen- 
lization.  Recognizing  the  conception  thus  ootained  as  ex- 
aressing  a  law  univereally  valid,  we  form  an  induction — we 
obtain  a  scientific  principle.  All  this  involves  analysis,  not 
rnthesis.  When,  however,  a  numVicr  of  laws  respecting  the 
ime  cla.ss  of  nlyecte  have  been  obtained,  these  laws  are  found 
be  mutually  related  in  various  ways.  They  may  be  like  and 
inlike,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  claswitication;  they  may  co-operate 
>gether;  they  may  modify  or  limit  or  neutralize  one  another. 
The  arranging  and  exhibiting  of  the  laws  of  any  science,  so  as 
give  a  connected  view  of  them  and  their  relations,  is  called 
'IslenuUisation;  and  it  has  a  synthetic  character. 

§  123.  In  this  connection  we  may  consider  tioo  oppo- 
site mefhixh  employed  in  philosophy,  each  of  which 
has  its  proper  use.  The  one  has  been  styled  the 
Analytic  or  Eegressive,  the  other  the  Synthetic  or 
Progressive.  In  the  former  we  first  consider  in- 
dividual facts  or  instances,  and  then  ascend  from 
lese  tt»  general  principles  and  conceptions.  In  the  latter  we 
»egin  with  the  statement  and  explication  of  general  principles 
Qa  notions,  and  then  descend  from  these  to  the  speciiiK  and 
le  individual.  To  stato  the  matter  in  another  way:  in  tlie  an- 
alytic method  we  proce'^d  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  while, 
in  tJie  synthetic,  we  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  For 
what  is  general  is  simple,  while  the  specific  and  the  singular  are 
cornplex. 

The  tcrrau  regrfv.ve  and  progressive,  as  applied  to  the  analytic 
and  the  synthetic  methods,  mny  suggest  that  progres.'i  in  phil- 
osophical knowledp^e  is  to  be  made  by  the  latter  methoil  chieHy, 
the  former  being  useful  principally  for  the  examination  and  at- 
testation of  results.    Such  views  have  been  entertained;  but  thi-y 
are  erroneous  in  tfie  extreme.     The  true  point  of  departure  for 
-flcientific  progress  is  found,  not  in  the  simple  and  general,  but 
the  complex  and  singular.     Regress  and  progress,  as  applied 
ibove  to  philosophical  methods,  properly  refer  only  to  certain 
7gical  oraers  of  tluiuglit  whereby  we  often  naturally  proceed 
rem  the  general  to  the  specific,  or  from  the  specific  to  tfie  gen- 
Sral;  they  do  not  apply  to  the  order  of  original  scientific  iiives- 
igation  and  construction.     According  to  this  latter  order,  the 
inalytic  might  properly  enough  be  styled  a  progressive,  and 
le  synthetic  a  regressive,  mode  of  thinking. 
The  analytic  is  the  necessary  method  for  all  true  proi^es  in 
philosophy.     It  is  the  only  means  of  correctly  ascertaining  the 
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laws  of  any  department  of  existence.  Yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  only  process  employed  in  it  is  analysis.  This  is 
the  radical  source  of  its  efficiency  and  value.  But,  from  time 
to  time,  synthesis,  marking  relations  between  the  principles  se- 
cured by  analysis,  gradually  builds  them  into  a  system;  which, 
nevertheless,  is  to  oe  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  analytic, 
and  not  of  the  synthetic,  method.  Frequently,  also,  in  the  course 
of  our  investigation,  conjectures  or  hypotheses,  essentially  syn- 
thetic acts,  assist  our  progress. 

The  synthetic  method  is  the  reverse  of  the  analytic.  Setting 
out  with  general  conceptions  and  principles,  it  combines  them 
into  others  more  complex.  Such  a  method  can  have  no  value 
save  80  far  as  its  general  notions  may  be  correct  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a  proper  method  in  cases  in  which  principles  are  doubt- 
ful, or  but  partially  ascertained.  Many  systems  of  philosophy 
constructed  on  the  synthetic  method,  have  secured  wide  8K;cept- 
ance  through  their  wonderful  ingenuity  and  consistency,  vet  are 
now  regarded  simply  as  remarkable  pnenomena  in  the  nistory 
of  the  human  minu. 

Two  u»c8  of  the  ^/'«''«  o**^  however,  two  af^uxUions  of  the  ayn- 
•ynthetio  me-  ihetxc  method  in  which  it  may  be  employed  toadvcair 
L 'ro'correct  and  iogc.  First,  it  may,  and  should,  bc  uscd.  in  the  moto 
uMon  ^'i^'thas  P^^'fcct  systematizatiou  of  any  science  whose  prin- 
to  wjrve  didKstio  ciplcs  liavc  been  analytically  determined.  That 
i^To  construct  syuthesiB,  which  necessarily  attends  any  process  of 
Sf  pSToTOpE^"'  investigation,  is  insufficient  for  the  clearest  and  most 
exact  apprehension  of  a  number  of  related  doc- 
trines. This  end  calls  for  a  careful  review  of  results  with  refer- 
ence to  their  mutual  relations,  and  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
them  with  reference  to  these  relations.  In  the  synthesis  of  in- 
vestigation we  successively  unite  together  special  part*  of  a 
system,  without  being  able  to  show  definitely  their  relation  to 
larger  parts,  or  to  the  whole.  We  proceed  like  the  first  excava- 
tors of  Pompeii,  who  uncovered  the  several  apartments  of  one 
house  before  proceeding  to  those  of  another,  and  who  localized 
their  labors  now  at  a  temple,  now  at  a  theater,  now  at  a  raarket- 
phice.  But,  in  the  synthesis  of  ultimate  systematization,  we 
clear  the  streets  and  openings  between  the  buildings,  and  we 
gradually  behold  residences,  temples,  theaters,  market-places, 
gardens,  walls  and  fortifications,  in  their  proper  proportions  and 
relations.  In  connection  with  this  synthesis  of  ascertained 
principles,  important  questions  often  present  themselves;  and 
many  subordinate  particulars  also  are  determined.  This  sj's- 
tematizing  synthesis,  whereby  the  analytically  ascertained  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject  are  combined  in  outline,  and  less  essential 
ideas,  combinations,  and  discussions  are  introduced  afterwards, 
contributes  greatly  to  render  one's  thought  and  knowledge  exact 
and  complete.  Generally,  also,  it  presents  a  better  order  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  Occasionally,  it  may  be  better  to 
present  a  new  system  in  that  order  in  which  its  parts  have  been 
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jnstmcted  during  analytic  investigation.  This  order  is  always 
)0S8ible,  and  it  is  ad\'i8able  when  the  investigator  woidd  exliiljit 
to  others  his  conlormity  to  phiiusctpliic  methods.  But  the  ordi- 
jarv  aiuie  of  instruction  call  tor  the  8ynthetio  order  of  tlioiight; 
ivbich,  therefore,  is  gometiinee  culled  the  didactic.  It  is  in  this 
ise  that  Hytithesia  ^otably  asBUines  a  ptfigreHsive  character.     Kor 

*ie  learner  receives  first  the  leading  jirinciples  of  a  system  and 

leir  relations  to  each  other,  and,  after  that,  less  important  and 

iore  numerous  details  are  presented  under  eacli   head  in  suc- 

iou.     In  this  way  he  progresses  rapiJly  and  eaKily. 
"According  to  tlie  first  application  of  the  syntlii-tio  method  it 
employed  merely  for  the  co-ordination  and  presentation  f>f 

rinciples  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  metliod  of  anulysis; 
is  merely  an  attachment  and  compiletioii  of  the  latter  method. 

Lccording  to  the  second  application,  we  act  independently  of  tlio 
Analytic  method,  and  directly  construct  a  body  of  philosophy. 
This  use  can  have  place  only  when  a  considt-ral)le  iiumbyr  of 
irinciples  are  well  known,  and  admit  of  being  combined  and 
Ipplied  in  various  relations.     This  is  the  case  with  the  mathe- 

laticiil  sciences,  such  as  algebra  and  geometry,  and  with  va- 
rious practical  philosophies  which  constantly  refer  to  the  ac- 
juisitions  of  experience  and  common  sense.  Systems  of  ethics, 
pf  polite  manners,  of  civil  law,  of  political  wisdom,  of  aisthetics, 

id  of  rhetoric,  have  been  constructed  in  tliis  way.  Cicero's 
excellent  treatise,  "  De  OlHciis,"  is  au  example  in  point.     IJor- 

:*'«   "Ars   Poetica"  is  amttlier,   but   less  perfect,   illustration. 
Such  systems  serve  a  gootl  purpose,  though  neces-sarily  wanting 
profundity.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  analysis  is  often  n>ivd  in 

he  ctmstruction  of  them,  not  for  tlie  ascertuinment  of  princi- 
jlee,  but  with  the  object  of  more  exact  definition  and  apprehen- 

iou:  and  thus  analysis  plays  a  secondary  part,  just  as  synthesis 
loes  in  the  analytic  method. 

From  what  has  now  been  saiil,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards 
Jrogress  in  philosophy,  analytic  work  alone  secures  new  pinnci- 
)le8,  and  is  the  more  important.  Synthesis  has  a  subordinate  office. 
The  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  are  to  be  distingni^lied 

rora  the  analj-tic  and  synthetic  modes  of  thinking;  by  the  pre- 
ionnnance  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  they  are  respectively 
characterized.     The  chief  object  of  the  present  iliscussion  has 

jen  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  modes  of  thiuking.  This 
explanation  has  been  found,  /?r*/,  in  a  power  of  the  intellect  to 

jnceive  of  a  plurality  of  objects  at  once  and  to  think  of  tliem 
one' when  they  may  be  united  by  some  system  of  relations; 

id,  scaondly,  in  the  further  power  to  think  successively  of  each 

Kirt  or  element  of  the  plurality,  while  thinking  also,  though  with 

Bss  energv,  of  all  the  rest.     From  this  it  is  plain  that  analysis 
naturally  consequent  upon  a  special  direction  of  the  atten- 

lon;  while  synthesis  naturally  takes  place  wdien  all  the  parta 
>f  a  whole,  together  with  their  mutual  relatious,  may  be  re- 
garded with  the  same  degree  of  meutal  energy. 
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Analysis  is  the  condition  of  abstraction  and  of  gen- 
^SHe^M^  eralization,  and  consequently  of  induction;  whilst 
uieperoeptiTe,the  the  opposite  processcs  of  lo^ical  division  and  speci- 

nproductire,  and     „       ..^^  i-    11  it.    x- 

the  disconire  ncation  are  essentially  synthetic, 
g^  of  menui  'pj^ggg  operations  continually  modify  all  tliought 
Probably  our  first  perceptions  and  ideas  are  syn- 
thetic, but  lacking  greatly  in  clearness  and  distinctness,  "the 
analysis  of  them,  and  their  subsequent  reconstruction  under  the 
exercise  of  the  attention,  render  tiiem  available  parts  of  human 
knowledge.  Through  a  spontaneous  analysis  and  synthesis, 
also,  the  various  objects  of  immediate  perception  are  i)erceived 
both  as  units  and  in  their  several  parts.  The  separations  and 
combinations  of  reproduction  and  imagination,  depend  entirely 
on  the  synthetic  and  analytic  powers;  while  the  discursive  fac- 
ulty is  supplied  with  its  abstract  notions  and  principles  from 
analysis,  and  employs  synthesis  in  its  systematizations  and  de- 
ductions. In  short,  every  phase  of  mental  life  manifests  the 
working  of  these  powers. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ABSTBAOnON  AND  CONCEPTION. 

(Substance  and  Attribute.) 

Abstraction  the  ui-  §  ^^*-  Abstraction  is  the  immediate  ulterior  result 
terior  result  of  an-  of  analysis.  We  may  speak  of  the  analysis  of  the 
iteuw  to  the  mathematical  whole  (§  122),  and  so  of  the  abstrac- 
rtementtS'Shoie"'  *^^"  ^^  ^"^y  °^  ^*^  parts.  Wherever  analysis  may 
take  place,  abstraction,  likewise,  is  possible.  But 
synthesis  and  analysis  proper  belong  to  the  metaphysical  whole 
as  such,  not  to  the  mathematical,  the  synthesis  ana  analysis  of 
the  latter  being  better  distinguished  as  composition  and  parti- 
tion. In  like  manner,  abstraction  proper  belongs  to  the  meta- 
physical whole  only.  The  abstraction  of  the  part  of  a  mathe- 
matical whole  need  not  be  distinguished  by  any  special  name, 
other  than  mathematical  abstraction;  it  is  not  of  philosophi- 
cal importance.  The  reason  on  account  of  which  the  analysis 
and  abstraction  of  the  mind  are  directed  to  the  parts  of  the  met- 
aphysical whole  as  such,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mental  division 
of  an  object  into  its  mathematical,  or  separable,  parts,  is  not  suf- 
ficient even  for  the  ends  of  ordinary  thought.  We  cannot,  from 
such  a  division,  adequately  understand  and  express  the  nature 
of  things.  This  purpose  requires  that  we  should  consider  and 
designate  inseparable  parts,  such  as  powers,  shapes,  magnitudes, 
and  attributes  generally.  The  distinction,  therefore,  oetween 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  wholes,  as  also  other  distinctions 
to  be  made  in  connection  with  this  one,  though  abstruse,  are 
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eedful  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  working's  of  the  intellect. 

For  it  i8  to  be  noted  that  the  most  subtle  discriminations  of  phi- 

OHophy  are  little  else  than  the  recognition  uud  uamiii|^  of  dis- 

tinctinus  which  the  mind  naturally  makes  in  its  daily  thinkings: 

and  their  importance  arises  from  this  fact. 

The  word  clement  is  a  term  which  frequently  occurs 
*"■  in  philosophy.  It  ^igmjies  any  of  th>fie  parts  of  an 
object  into  which  it  is,  or  may  Ik,  sefxinitcd  by  anah/- 
918;  and  which,  therefore,  may  bo  separately  considered  by  ab- 
Btraction.  The  parts  of  the  mathematical  whole  are  improperly, 
while  those  of  the  metaphysical  whole  are  properly,  elements. 
When  the  terta  tlemeiit  is  aistinguished  from,  and  contrasted  with, 
the  term  pari,  the  latter  refers  to  the  matliematical,  and  the 
former  to  the  metaphysical,  whole.  As  analysis  may  take  place 
in  different  ways,  and  may  be  more  or  less  searching,  till  a  re- 
sult is  reached  beyond  which  no  further  analj'sis  is  possible,  so 
the  elements  of  an  object  may  be  differently  conceived  of  and 
enumerated.  But,  in  every  case,  the  elements  are  those  parts 
which  analysis  has  made  the  objects  of  distinct  consideration. 
They  may,  or  they  may  not,  admit  of  further  analysis. 

In  connection  with  the  process  of  abstraction,  that  of 
con  ception ,  also,  as /&' ((('i  o/"  ^/<e  7n  m(f  m/b/T/ii'm/ a  rom- 
poinid  or  cwnplcx  idca^  may  be  considered.  A  notion 
of  a  thing  may  he  formed  by  the  composition  of  mat  he- 
matical  parts, and  such  a  composition  in  itsrelatifin  to 
the  object  might  be  spoken  of  as  mathematical  conception.  Ordi- 
tiarily,  however,  conception  signifies  the  construction  of  a  thought 
by  means  of  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  of  a  metaphysical  whoie. 
This  ma}'  take  place  without  preee{ling  analysis,  vanous  constitu- 
ent perceptions  immediately  uniting  themselves  so  as  to  form  one 
idea;  but  our  more  perfect  notions  folkiw  upon  a  carefid  analysis 
of  the  ideas  first  entertained  by  us;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  clear  and  satisfactory  ideas  can  be  ibrmcd.  TItat  conception 
is  the  synthesis  of  a  metaphysical  whole,  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
objects  not  naturally  thought  of  as  coiuposetl  of  separable  parts. 
Tlie  idea  of  an  ivory  ball  is  formed  from  the  elementary  thougiits, 
a  ball,  white,  hard,  smooth,  made  from  the  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
and  fitted  for  use  in  certain  games.  A  person  having  obtained 
these  thoughts,  either  by  his  own  observation  or  from  the  de- 
■cription  of  others,  would  unite  them  liy  a  more  or  less  rapid  syn- 
thesis; it  is  plain  that  they  are  tiie  parts  of  a  nietaphysiral  whole. 
But,  even  in  the  case  of  objects  easily  viewed  as  mathematical 
wholes,  our  notions  are  ordinarily  formed  by  synthesis  and  not 

I  by  composition.  A  tree  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  roots, 
trunk,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit,  as  separable  parts;  but 
our  idea  of  a  tree  is  not  formed  by  the  meiital  composition  of 
these  parts  a«  in  certuiu  relations  to  each  other.  After  <nie  had 
Been  the  separable  parts  of  a  tree,  he  would,  indeed,  think  of  thorn 
as  inciudeu  within  the  object;  but  his  conception  would  also  em- 
brace various  elemeuts  characterizing  the  tree  as  a  whole.     lie 
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wonld  r«^n]  it  M  4  materul  txxlj,  ••  a  ve^etAb)«  ^vth  a 
oertaitt  size  and  height,  and  ••  o^iUilA  of  n;{Mtxlacin^  tto  L 
bj  s  certain  prooMBi     Th«M  tboui^hUi  woaJd  e&tor  inUt  Urn 
oeption,  a*  ra«laphysical  p«rtB,     1*heroforci  the  tror,  aa  »  vr 
woulil  i>e  viewed  as  a  metapbyMcal,  and  not  aa  a 
whole.     For  the  Tonner  exiata  when  any  of  the  parta  ( 
in  the  Bnalysis  and  s^'ntbeaia,  ara  inoapable  of  aepsrate  < 
whfther  any  of  th«  retnainin^  parta  are  ancfa  or  not  (|  10) 

From  sQch  iastancca  it  will  appvar  that 
defined  tB  that  actor  procem  4^  fjfnUetitv-  imtKiri 

freairr  or  leu  permmemoe  arenrmed.     In  <  ^ '  ird^  oooa; ' 

la  A  mcxle  or  Rpeoiea  of  •ynUaeaii.  And  sbatraeti<ja  ia  «a  r* 
analynut,  ilijprri>i(f  It^trmT  Av»r>  mrr$  oanlyaM,  im  tMtl  imm0 
dismisn/romniti  n /mm  our  tJkcmijfkl,  every  fm 

daaaaU  wave  ihai  u  7  tugoffed  our  reoardL 

.__.      _  .     §  1-2.V  •■.  !'<renoeianotio«al4eintbann 

gfiirt  aoai  ■«-  Tnethixi  ui  L-ouuuiving  and  of  abstrmctm^  1 

tnt  iirii'i'i'i'f.'"^  **  '*''*  '"">'  ^  B>ore  natural  ajx' 

in>  o'dical  and  locioaL      IPa  Marg^iwv  ■*  1 1 

diaHariUm  bttxeer.  >  r  may  oaS  ttmmd^amd  wkmi  mmy  hn 

hgioal,  abttractitm  atui  crmtTtifunu     In  kieioal  ooooeotarjo  aaTi^l 
atraction  an  ol>jt><'t  ix  virwcd  on  imug  aulMimwK  tmdj  attritaf^fc] 


ctiar 


'b« 


ci^ 


other  wordii,  an  beiii^  a  thing  with  iUi  qna 
The^e  tncKhtN  of  thiiogbt  di^Mmd  nn  Uia  i»ui 
diMtinfi^iish  a  ihiiit;  aa  a  anbatance  frcmi  Uui  a 
itiMcormtittih-di    '    '  > ractorixed.     Bati-     ' 

and  conceivinir  ••  hurt  tenned  a<' 

reiiiied  ati'i  ■■    u  the  iilhor,  ■ 

or  in  purl  '  xm  (if  anhArt  < 

deaU  with  -  n'.liutely  cor 

leas  j-enerul  .  Loj^cnl*"^-' 

aa  thi*  rxtn-inc  rrault  of  tho  t'X»T 
mind  in  itn    -  '■      •   ••     '   ■ 

The  logicAl  •  I 

n'*p«nt,   tliM'  ] 

ttiti^n  inti)  t 

utiualljr  to  t  \     _  -^ 

WMTMU  no  auch  radical  «li>^  i*  umt^I  a* 

ohj  thmir  09* 

p^■l  <.     in  tic-  iu|fj<^<i  ^lp>».•^^^ui^  »!>€•  parts  0i 

C4III-   I  1'  i  hir  aa  their  uatuns  kiada 

olywtB  tui  a  wliulo.. 

tiM  wM.  4m.  <^  «ver]r  important  qnaaiioo  rMpeolinif 

Cr  Jj  TT^  "^  oooeapoon  ia  dtraotly  invohrad  in  Um 

Ma  fc«.jtSrC  </  «i{McMoi  aarf  aUriimla,  widcfa  doctnno 

SmLmT**  f*>  UM  the  foroM  of  tb«  moat  refinad 

in  oonrdvinf?  nf  thing*;  and  aa 
baan  axpcrianoad  in  the  attouipt  to  explain  tho 


(>ira*t«.^ 

nttribata. 

vepan, 

•poetfte 

n  fBuida 
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il  relations  of  substance  and  of  attribute,  nur  notions  of  these 

liugH  may  profitably  be  made  a  siiiijeet  of  diBciissiou, 

■eieiitiiio  du-  ^^^'oro  entering  upon  this,  let  ua  premise  that,  how- 

bni  mit  ever  difficult  of  analytical  understanding  the  di»- 

flcori^jin.  j^i^g^i^jj  jjetwceu  BubstaTice  and  attribute  may  be, 

is  not  one  for  which  the  science  of  metaphysics  is  originally 

^sponsible.     It  is  a  natural  product  of  the  mind.     When  a  man 

"thinks  of  a  guinesi,  and  speaks  of  its  shape,  size,  color,  value, 

^usefulness,  and  so  forth,  mid  distinguishes  these  things  from 

le  guinea  as  having  them,  he  is  distinguishing  a  substance  and 

attributes  from  each  other.     All  that  the  metaphysician  does 

to  name,  and  to  explain,  the  distinction. 

_,  , .  .  ^  The  bearing  of  this  distinction  upon  the  doctrine 

IjBotioiia  of  tiusgs  oi  abstraction  and  conception  may  be  presented  \\\ 

7cu'"M'*o°'*rttri!  the  following  statements,  first,  that  tlic  loqvcal  con- 

•wiMtiT.'^S^^i  oe»/ton  of  an  offject  is  fonmd  ivhen  toe  unite  to  the 

■^8.  atui.  Bamii^  idea  of  a  suMance,  or  thrng,  those  of  the  alfrihufes 

'*""  lohich  properly  bdon{j  to  it;  and,  secondly,  that  we 

foi-Tn  an  nltslract  idea  tmenever  wa  either  abstract  the  noti<m  of  nn 

Utribute  from  Uud  of  an  ottject^  or  titc  notion  of  an  object,  from  that 

/any  one  or  more  of  its  attributes.     No  one  will  dispute  the  first 

if  these  statements;  but,  in  regard  to  the  second,  it  may  be  ob- 

Ijectcd  that  we  ijetteraUy  sjycak  of  the  nhifrndinn,  not  of  Huhsfovt'es,  or 

Wrty*.  but  of  attributes  oidy.    The  fact  alleged  in  this  objection  must 

admitted.     At  the  same  time  tlie  expression  of  philosophical 

truth  calls  for  a  use  of  the  term  altstraciion,  according  to  which 

^it  may  be  applied  to  the  ideas  of  substances  as  well  as  to  those 

>f  attributes;  for  it  can  be  shown  that  an  act  of  precisely  the 

Bame  nature  may  take  place  in  regard  to  the  thing  as  in  regard 

to  its  qualities.     VVe  cannot  deny  that  eminent  writers,  speaking 

[©f  abstraction,  confine  it  to  attributes  only.    Archbishop  Whately 

lys,  '*  When  we  draw  off,  and  contemplate  eeiiarately,  any  part 

of  an  object  presented  to  the  mind,  disregaruing  the  rest  of  it, 

we  are  said  to  abstract  that  part.     Thus  a  person  might,  wlien 

a  rose  was  before  his  eyes  or  tnind,  make  the  scent  a  distinct 

^^ object  of  attention,  lajnug  aside  all  thought  of  the  color,  form, 

^■et  cetera."     President  McCosh,  in  his  "  IntnitioiiH,"  defines  ab- 

^ktraction,  as  "that  operation  of  mind  in  which  we  contemplate 

^■tlie  quality  of  an  object  separately  from  the  object."     And,  in 

^^Miil's  "Logic,"  we  read,  "An  abstract  name  is  a  name  which 

stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing."     The  explauatiiui  of  such 

^Latatements,  and  the  truth  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the  power  of 

^Pubstraction  is  much  more  noticeably  exorcised  about  attributes 

than  about  the  objects  to  which  they  belong,  while  yet  it  is  em- 

^^loyed  about  the  latter  also.     Men  often  contemplate  an  object 

^Mn  Bome  special  light,  or  from  some  special  point  of  view,  reject- 

^Rng  from  their  thought  other  aspects  and  the  attributes  wluch 

^fcbey  would  bring  before  us.     Regarding  some  book  simply  as 

^^ornamental.  we  say  that  it  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  finished 

volume ;  looking  ou  it  only  aa  a  collection  of  reading  mutter,  we 
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mkj  that  it  is  an  octAvo  printed  clearljr,  oorractly,  aadufti 

paper;  consickriug  its  contenU.  vrv  tmy  thai  it  ts  an  ahlii 

iiilereKtiitg  work.     lu  each  uf  ibeae  oaaoa  % 

attribute*  niraply,  bnt  the  ohja^,  <m  huring  certaim 

other  attributea  whirh  alxo  i  -i  iL      Anil,  mo  Ur  u 

nature  oi'tho  act  itB«lf  is  uouci-iu  -i.  i<i>>  abttractiuii  aitbm^ 

from  one  or  won*  ntlributett,  ilitlerM  uut  at  all  from  tlM»i 

of  one  or  luoro  attributea  tirom  the  ob^aol.     Whea  w 

Hoinc  tnuti  aa  a  ct(i/t?n,  M  a  son,  M  a  boalMknri.  mm  m 

an  n  friend,  wo  as  much  abstract  hv 

to  tliu  >iew  wo  tukii  ot  him,  a«  \^'  .  armrtgriatio 

him  when  wo  say  that  he  in  honcAt,  or 

or  (lulil'ul,  or  even  wh<;u  w«^  wty  that  ii' 

gunc4f,  nei^hboriineHH,  or  ilutifulncMi.     I 

conccptiunsi  of  hi^h  gvnvmiixation,  hui  : 

scic'utiHc  statemcnta,  aro  otlen  styled 

thoughtH;  nnd  thiH  i-quully  wh^^thor  ti 

iittribiiteH.      Moreover,  tho  abHtrartirm 

of  uttributi^N,  id  involvi-«l  in  v 

tiraci),  that  uliMtnictioii  ia  nc>c'd< 

uotiim.     Wliati'Iy  nnyn,   "(i«.-nurniiZiUion    i 

XlcCoali,  "lienfrahzution  i"'I'i"'Ht.  iii  nn  n\  .._,, 

(••  M«t."  Uct  XXXV, ).  " «  a  aba 

tion,  which  it  nupptMie*;  biii  " 

iihziktiou."     If  thJK  l>o  «>,  wb 

form: I  '  '  iiotii>UN  ^1 

ni>[i.  :  T,  and  ' 

th  It   "I   .,'  .:,;.   '       I  >r    hi    it    '  raiwi 

iiij.Ttw  ir    ^'  Ml-    .  .  H.iili  altril'',  kIT»f 

If  thi'  fort.'g'oiug  obtonrn' 
Si*^a?*y  tdtglrad  cannot  ba  tAi\,  • 
JJJJ  •■*  *'    uotiuua;  nor  the  tej 

iritu  of  abiitract,  to  Dtn-'i.mu.ki   ti> m*.       n 

{JojrmeDt  of  thette  teriuN  haa  ariaeu  from  an  excliuaw  oa»- 
tion  of  tha  more  nutiocablu  action  both  of  abartnMOttva  & 
•jmUietio  thonsrht,  nnd  i>4  not  baaed  on  ntiy  inh«>r«ai  dtfi 
in  ihu  n]  °   rtna     &>  tiatoM 

■traction  -•  couo«n»  t,  i»  1^ 

of  ■oiov  (tyi»t«m  ot  attriiMitofl,  hava  •  oimorrio  MtlnLataJ  aatti^ 
whilir,  iihonUl  wo  think  of  tbo  cibjaot  Mniplv  aa  Iiavibk  m^ 
attnbut«  or  attributea,  and  to  the  excloatau  u(\hm  r«at,  w»  m^ 
b«ivc  an  alwtract  Dubwtantiai  niitioti.  Tha  attoUmtel 
t4i  which  we  havi*  now  rvfvnrm]. — that  k^  tb«  oooeaptioa  *d ' 
botaaaa  aitcb,— will  raoaiYe  otir  more  particular  atiantaos  (|  llt> 
,  J.  ,,  aMia^M  (  ^^^  ^t  bars  we  moat  nsisark,  in  nsplaniii^ 
<«»«»f  j»«*  both  of  wiiat  haa  been  aaid  and  of  arlii  m  hn*« 
***''  ''  '  y*i  to  aay.  tiiat  tbo  word  an&daaar  in  lofcieJ  *^ 
OMMMM.  and  wben  oppoaed  to  tbo  word  ollrAaiB,  hiM  a  ■aaneif 
q^rite  dMaront  fium  what  beluoga  to  it  alaavbatn.  Oflm  li* 
term  ai^fioa  a  mateiial  entity  a«  oocupyiog  apnoa.     W«  ifaik 
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water  and  clay  as  substances.     In  a  wirier  sense  it  is  applied 
_  spirit  and  matter  as  the  oulv  known  kinds  of  entity  in  which 
powers  or  active  qualities  reside.     But  lh&  substance  of  wMch  ive 
iW  speak,  is  anythiiuj  whatever  to  tchidi  itn  attribute  may  be  said 
bdong.    In  saying,  "The  length  fif  the  cable  is  iininenRe,"  "The 
)lor  of  the  rose  is  pluaeing,"  "The  skill  of  the  orator  is  mar- 
velous," the  terms  lerigl/i,  color,  and  skill,  stand  for  substances 
JO  less  than  the  terms  aiWe,  rose,  and  (yrator.     For  each  of  tliera 
itnits  of  attributes.     Indeed,  since  everything  whatever  that 
in  exist  has  attributes,  and  can  bu  timuglit  of  as  having  tiiem, 
jverytbing  may  be  regarded  as  a  Hubstance.     Tliere  is  an  an- 
alogy between  this  and  the  less  extended  uses  of  the  term.     As 
n  ordinary  substance,  and  as  any  spiritual  or  material  entity, 
characterized  by  the  powers  belonging  to  it,  so  anything  what- 
Sver  is  characterized  by  the  attributes  wliich  may  be  predicated 
>f  it     But  the  wider  meaning  is  plainly  diflereut  from  the  mure 
iiuited  ones.     Sometimes  the  phrase,  hfjiiyxl  sul^Htance,  is  used  to 
iistiuguiah  the  former.     We  think  it  would  be  well  if  Bonie  other 
mrd  than  substamK  could  be  employed  in  discussions  like  the 
jresent,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  may  sometimes,  instead  of  sulv 
ice  and  attributes,  use  the  terms  ^'substantum"  and  ^* aft ributa." 
Sven  barbarous  language  is  not  to  be  utterly  rejected,  if  it  may 
Bontribute  to  clearness  of  thought. 

We  may  be  aided  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  notions 

ussed  by  these  terms,  if  we  consider  some  other  terms  and 

lotions  which,  as  being  closely  allied  to  those  under  disonssion, 

lay,  with  them,  be  regarded  as  the  products  and  instruments 

>f  logical  abstraction  and  couceptiun, 

By  entity  we  mean  that  which  does  or  maf/  exist. 
deSi'ed!^  ^^^  essential  nature  of  entity  is  simple  and  un- 
analyzable;  in  saying  entity  is  that  which  exists, 
re  define  it  from  its  property,  nut  I'roin  its  essential  nature,  just 
we  define  air  by  saying  that  it  is  that  which  animals  breathe, 
iixistence  is  a  mark  for  entity,  though  it  is  not  a  mark  for  any- 
thing less  general  than  entity.     Whatever  exists  is  an  entity. 
Whatever  is  supposed  to  exist  is  an  hypothetical  entity  (§  49). 
Whatever  may  exist  is  a  possible  entity  (§  74). 
I  Entity  might  also  be  detined,  by  its  relation  to  our  thought, 

^■18  that  of  which,  or  as  if  of  which,  uv  can  conceive  in  any  teat/; 
^■or  it  might  be  illustrated  and  determined  by  enumeratnig  its 
H^rincipal  genera;  of  which  more  presently.  The  word  enlHy 
^^tucans  the  same  as  the  word  thiiitf  in  its  widest  use. 

We  may  think  of  things,  or  objects,  or  entities,  without  think- 

ig  of  them  as  existing.     We  may  do  this  with  respect  tn  any  ])ar- 

icular  entity,  and  also  with  respect  to  entity  in  general.     We 

lave  styled  entity,  as  thought  of  without  reference  t<i  its  ex- 

Btence,  form,  and  our  conception  of  it  fanuaJ  (homjht  (§  34).      In 

le  present  discussion  the  word  fonn  will  be  used  in  a  Knuiewhat 

lifterent  sense  from  the  foregoing;  and  our  remarks  will  apply 

entity  whether  conceived  of  as  existing  or  witliout  reference  to 
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its  existence.  Entity,  or  that  which  exists,  in  general,  or  any 
entity,  may  be  considered  in  two  ways.  First,  voe  may  regard 
it  taithout  thougM  of  the  distinctions  betioeen  the  particular  or  specific 
entities  included  in  it;  in  which  case  we  may  name  it  simple  entuy, 
or  entity  per  se,  or  matter,  or  materia  prima.  Secondly,  voe  may 
conceive  of  it  as  heiruj,  or  as  consisting  of,  distinguiskaJtie  entities; 
then,  and  so  far  as  it  is  thus  considered,  we  may  call  it  form^ 
or  formal  entity.  An  object,  every  element  of  which  is  distinctly 
conceived  of,  is  thought  of  wholly  as  form ;  but  generally  we  con- 
ceive distinctly  of  an  object  only  in  part;  so  that  the  object  is 
to  us  part  matter,  and  part  form.  Thus  entity  in  general,  or  any 
entity,  as  conceived  of  in  one  way,  may  be  all  matter,  and,  as 
conceived  of  in  another  way,  may  be  all  form ;  but  generally  it 
is  both  matter  and  form. 

Neither  the  conception  of  entity  as  matter,  nor  the  concep- 
tion of  it  as  form,  of  itself  includes  the  idea  of  existence.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  question,  "  Is  there  anything?"  which  refers  to 
matter,  naturally  precedes  the  question,  "What  is  it?"  which  re- 
fers to  form,  the  notion  of  existence  tends  to  unite  itself  with  that 
of  matter,  and  to  separate  itself  from  that  of  form.  Hence,  some- 
times, by  the  formal  conception  of  a  thing  we  may  mean  a  thing 
viewed  toith  reference  to  its  form  only  and  without  reference  to  its 
existence  or  non-existence,  or  even  simply  a  ooncejAion  of  a  thiw  as 
vieiix'd  without  reference  to  its  existence  or  non-existmce  (§  35).  Tnis, 
though  a  natural  metonymy,  is  a  secondary  use  of  language. 

„,. Formal   entity   has    been   variously   divided  into 

of  enuty.  They  summa  genera.  We  propose  the  lollowing  enu- 
S'lmcuuumoraied  mcratiou  without  entering  here  upon  any  discus-  • 
Tha'"'wri^i  and  ^^"^  '^^  ^*^  merits,  our  present  employment  of  it 
tho  quanutauve  bciug  Only  incidental — Space,  Time,  Substance, 
enumeration.  Power,  Actiou,  Change,  Quantity,  and  Relation- 
ship. In  this  list  each  category  is  to  be  construed  as  exclusive 
of  every  other.  Space  and  time  must  be  thought  of  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  quantity,  though  quantity  resides  in  each  of 
them.  Substance  and  power  must  be  aistinctly  considered, 
though  all  power  dwells  either  in  mind  or  in  matter,  the  only 
two  kinds  of  substances  known  to  us.  Action  is  to  be  consid- 
ered to  the  exclusion  of  the  change  which  it  produces,  or  tends 
to  produce.  And  relation,  or,  as  we  would  prefer  to  say,  related- 
ness  or  relationship,  which  has  no  independent  existence,  must 
yet  bo  independently  regarded.  Each  of  the  foregoing  ele- 
ments, as  distinctly  conceived  of,  is  a  formal  entity;  thought  of 
simply  as  entity  and  without  reference  to  its  distinctive  cliarac- 
ter,  it  might  be  called  a  material  entity.  When,  thinking  of 
them  successively,  we  say,  "  This  is  space,  this  is  time,  that  is 
power,  that  is  action,"  we  identify  each  as  a  formal  with  itself 
as  a  material  entity.  Thus  \Vte  define  these  entities  to  ourselves, 
or  rather  exercise  determinate  ideas  about  them. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  supposes  an  analysis  of  all  objects 
into  their  ultimate  elemental  entities,  and  is  the  product  of 
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purely  metaphyfiipal  thought.  It  presents  seven  fuiiflamentA 
|nd  the  relatious  arising  out  of  them  and  existing  among  them. 
Lnother  logical  division  of  entity,  with  another  list  of  tlie  ele- 
lenta  of  existence,  resuUs  Ironi  an  analysis  of  things  not  so 
sarchinff  as  that  out  of  which  the  enumeration  just  given  origi- 
ites.  Tiiis  second  division  ia  eonditi(nied  on  the  peculiar  close- 
less  with  which  quantity  inlieres  in  each  of  the  other  categories, 
9n  that  it  is  difficult  for  ue  to  think  of  them  deliberately  without 
thinking  of  them  as  liaving  quantity — as  heing  qiuuthi.  The  unii- 
leration,  of  which  we  now  speak,  omits  quantity  as  a  separate 
"  joient,  but  considers  each  of  the  remaining  niembers  of  the 
irst  enumeration  as  having  quantity  united  with  it.  We  have, 
lerefore,  as  the  quantitative  elements  of  entity,  space,  time, 
ibstance,  power,  action,  change,  and  relation.  For  relations  ad- 
lit  of  addition  and  subtraction,  and  of  the  more  and  the  less, 
well  as  the  other  forms  of  entity.  Elements  being  quanta — 
)r  quantities — the  relaticms  of  quantity  exist  between  them,  as 
lo  also  other  I'elations  which  arise  among  them  by  reason  of 
leir  own  proper  natures. 

§  157.   Comparing  the   quantitative   elements  of 
iprimataA  gu^jt^y  ^g  jq  i\yQ  respects  whereiu  they  agree,  wo 
find    them  alike  in   being  conceivable  as  matter 
f§  12(5)  and  as  having  quantity;  but,  ivside  from  quantity,  they 
liffer  totally  as  to  form.     Now,  since  entity,  as  characterized 
)nly  by  quantity,  resembles  entity  as  mere  matter  in  being  a 
"constant  factor  in  thought,  and  in  being  variously  characteriza- 
ble  by  the  possession  of  Ibrm  (fi>r  matter  possesses  form,  though 
matter  as  such  is  not  conceiveil  of  as  possessing  it),  this  cora- 
inunity  of  nature,  or  character,  may  be  indicated  l)y  calling  en- 
tity merely  as  matter  ''  materia  prima,"  and  entity  merely  as 
having  quantity  "  muteria  fK^cundii."     In  the  same  manner,  we 
light  speak  of  a  "-/ornia  prima.,"  and  a  "forma  sfi:im<ht,"  the  one 
^of  these  consisting  of  elements  as  iletertnined  by  the  absolutely 
ultimate  analysis  of  being,  and  the  otlier  of  elements  as  pre- 
;uted  bv  the  quantitative  analysis.     At  present  we  call  atten- 
ion  lu  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  quantity  has  a  special  tendency 
unite  with  our  more  indelinite  conceptions;  hence  the  use  of 
int'li  words  as  something,  anytliiuij,  any  one,  and  hence  the  deriva- 
ion  of  the  indefinite  article  from  the  numeral  one;  and  we  re- 
lark  further,  that,  for  the  analysis  of  ordinary  thought,  "vmleria 
7UTula,"  alone,  may  be  regarded  as  matter. 
The  logical  conception  of  substance — that  is,  of  a  substantum, 
|>r  of  the  subject  of  attributes — diflfers  but  little  irom  that  of 
nmtt'ria  ttecimtia^"  of  rmitler  uji  havimj  quantif»j.     But  entity,  as 
iibstauce,  tliough  regarded  without  any  specitic  conception  of 
)rm,  ia  conceived  of  with  a  decided  reference  to  its  having  noine 
.|<irm;  as  is  indicated  by  the  construction  of  the  word  substance. 
Tins  is  not  the  case  with  the  notion  of  entity  as  niattur     Sul)- 
Btance^  also,  is  generally  conceived  of  as  aiiected  by  numerical 
difference;  for  we  speak  more  frequently  of  a  substance,  or  of 
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substances,  than  we  do  of  substance  simply.  Matter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  commonly  spoken  of  in  tne  general  than  as 
individual.  Yet  we  may,  in  metaphysics  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
speak  of  a  matter  or  of  maitera;  and  a  thing — using  this  term 
in  its  widest  and  most  indefinite  sense — may  be  defined  as  a 
matter  or  a  material  entity. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  form  cannot  be  sep- 
t^!'°chkr«dterill  arated  from  substance  except  in  thought;  by 
ddciw^ifl^d.'^  thought  also  it  is  united — that  is,  regarded  as  one 
— with  substance.  Tliis  union,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
mainly  identification — the  identification  of  a  thing,  as  thought 
of  in  one  way,  with  itself  as  thought  of  in  another.  Form,  con- 
sidered as  thus  united  to  substance,  is  called  attribute.  Re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  the  diversity  of  entities,  it  is  named  dif- 
ference. As  marking  entity,  so  that  objects  are  seen  as  having 
natures  of  their  own,  it  is  cnaracter  or  characteristic.  Simply  as 
revealing  the  nature  of  an  entity,  it  is  denominated  quality ;  this 
is  its  most  radical  and  important  aspect  And  sometimes  it  is 
styled  accident,  this  terra  being  then  employed  in  a  wide  meta- 
physical sense  to  signify  that  which  in  thought  tialls  into  union 
with  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  several  quantitative  elements  of  any  en- 
tity may  be  regarded  as  substanta.  Each  is  a  distinguisuable 
quantum,  and  each  has  form  and  attributes  of  its  own.  Gener- 
ally, however,  when  we  conceive  of  a  thing  as  a  substantum — 
that  is,  as  a  something,  distinguished  from  the  qualities  belong- 
ing.to  it — we  are  thinking,  not  of  a  single  element,  but  of  a  com- 
bination of  elements.  The  question  tlien  arises,  "  Under  what 
conditions  is  an  assemblage  ot  elements  regarded  as  constituting 
a  substantum,  and  as  having  the  form  or  the  attributes  which 
we  ascribe  to  it  as  such  ?  "  We  answer  that  this  takes  place 
whenever  that  assemblage,  as  constituting  a  metaphysical  wliole, 
is  subjected  to  certain  modes  of  conception  and  of  abstraction, 
which  we  are  now  prepared  easily  to  understand. 

A  metaphysical  whole  (§  122)  exists  whenever  a 
tritatTdtfl^ei  to  number  of  the  olements  of  entity,  conceived  either 
tiJo"meta"h"8iaa  ^'^'^^'utclv  or  quantitatively,  are  united  in  some  sys- 
•whoie™"  oud^  iu  tem  of  relations.  As  constructed  out  of  elements 
'nTJ'concciition  ot  absolutoly  ultimate  (§  120),  such  a  whole  may  be 
uiiiii  depeuiiont  retirai-ded  both  as  beina-  matter  and  as  beine:  form, 
physical  analysis,  this  latter  including  quantity  as  one  ot  its  ele- 
ments; or,  if  the  object  sliould  be  regarded  only 
with  that  thoroughly  diff'erentiating  thought  in  which  every 
element  is  distinctly  conceived — and  not  also  with  that  thought 
wliich  regards  entity  aside  from  diff'erences — it  would  be  a  whole 
of  form  only.  With  either  of  these  wholes,  whose  elements  are 
absolutely  ultimate,  ordinary  logical  processes  are  not  directly 
concerned.  They  have  to  do  rather  with  that  metaphysical 
whole  which  is  constructed  out  of  quantitative  elements,  and  not 
out  of  the  absolutely  ultimate  elements  of  being,  and  which, 
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lerefore,  may  be  conceived  of  as  composed  of  a  number  of  sub- 

tanta,  each  element  being  a  substantum.     Such  a  whole  may  be 

Bgarded  as  constituted  out  of  three  general  parts;  for  it  con- 

line,  first,  the  several  elemental  substanta,  or  quanta,  by  whose 

luiou  it  is  made  to  be  a  whole,  secondly,  the  forms,  or  differences, 

jelonging  to  these  substanta  severally,  and,  ihirdhj,  the  various 

jlutions  whereby  the  substanta  with  their  attributes  are  bound 

together  into  a  system. 

Directing  our  attention  apeciaily  to  these  relations,  we  see 

'that  they  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  substanta,  tliat  is,  as 

being  quanta  and  as  having  form  or  difi'erence  (§  12*i).     Adding 

them  in  thought,  so  far  as  they  are  qiianta,  to  the  quanta  be- 

_tween  which  they  exist,  and  rejecting  all  thought  of  intenuil 

lifference  among  parts  or  elements,  we  are  enabled  to  think  of 

lie  whole  object  us  one  dvitinguishahJe  qnanlum  of  eniity — an  asiib- 

tantum;  while  our  formal  conceptions  of  the  several  elemental 

|>art8,  including  the  relations  and  excluding  quantity,  also  unite 

leraselves  together  and  liecorae  the  formal  or  aiirihuhd  concep- 

D»  of  the  whde.     According  to  the  tirst  of  these   modes  of 

Jhought  we  regard  the  oViject — say,  a  ball — as  a  certain  some- 

kitig;  according  to  the  latter'we  think  of  all  its  pmp^irties,  its 

luunduess,  hardness,  size,  weight,  color,  in  short,  of  its  entire 

sharacter. 

Such  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  formation  and 
lature  of  the  ideas  of  substance  and  attribute.  At  the  same 
ime,  that  general  act  of  conception,  whereby  the  several  qnanti- 
ilive  parts  are  conceived  of  as  constituting  only  one  quantum 
)r  jsulMstantum,  need  not,  we  suppose,  be  preceded  by  specific  and 
"istinct  conceptions  of  those  parts  severally.  We  may  concede 
to  the  mind  tlie  power  of  perceiving  a  complex  whole,  as  such, 
limmediately.  But  prohalily  that  abstraction  by  which  the  nnn- 
^■qnantitAtive  parts  or  elements  are  separated  from  the  substan- 
^Blum,  and  thereupon,  and  in  their  relation  to  it,  reganied  as 
^■qualities  or  attributes,  is  conditioned  upon  quantitative  ctmcep- 
j^tions  of  the  parts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  to  conceive 
of  a  substantum  or  thing,  is  to  conceive  of  a  Tnefaph)(/fical  lohoh', 
»  «McA,  but  mth  nerjlect  of  any  di^firictirm.  of  parts;  while  to  con- 
ffive  of  attributes  is  to  conceive  f>f  elemeiitru  parin  in  their  reta- 
Uon  tf)  the  whole,  hut  with  ue/jlect  of  (hat  element  of  qumd'd>j  whvh  is 
ymsitkred  once  for  all  in  the  suhstantmn.  Thus,  both  conceptions 
ihat  of  8ul)8tiince  and  that  of  attribute — involve  that  extreme 
sxercise  of  the  analvtic  power  of  the  mind  whereby  quantity, 
^hich  18  80  intimately  united  with  all  other  forms  of  entity,  is 
jret  distinguished  from  them. 

The  analysis  of  an  object,  whether  more  or  less 
iMuS^""*  '"'^y<  either  into  its  ultimate  or  intt)  its  quantita- 
tive elements,  may  be  styled  metaphysical  analysis. 
B^  means  of  it  the  mind  conceives  more  clearly  of  the  nature 
,ot   things,   and   advances  in  scientiiic    knowledge   (§   5).     The 
rther  analysis,  into  substance  (or  subject,  or  thing,  or  substan- 
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ittribute,  or  qiHifity), 


It  JH  L-tnployed  tx)  fHcilitute  the  ootn|Mun*RH 

The   fiitit  auol^KM   refer*    wJrlT  to 


tflm)  and  into  form  (or  charactt 
logicul  , 

ButiiiigH  of  tiie   iiiincL 

nature  oftliitip*;  it  '\*  olije<;tive.     The  neonnd  n*^mnls  tlua^i 
their  rt-latjitn  to  two  opposke  modevt  4»f  tboaj^ht,  i  " 

one  of  which  an  entity  u  form,  or  difference,  whil«, 
to  thu  otht^r,  it  is  matter  or  subxtuutum.     Both  bihI/bm  { 
to  the  nHtap)iyni<^»il  or  (tlonicntitl  wholu. 
«.    .1.      ^1     §  liJ^-  Whon  the  diiforeDt  •l«menta  of  bd 
ttiRi  ■«  >iiriiraira.   cunHultTed  in  tlK-tr  ti  -  two  aol 

Qu.ntitv.  .juniitT.  ttMitioii  h»*<'aii«e  of  il  ••!  mum 

'  '       '      -I      'nu'iH- uru  4f  «M.  1  nJofa 

.,  Iiined,  quantity  i?- 
jfit.  Bomewlint  diHcn.Mitly  from  the  othi«r  cl* 
these,  ordinarily,  in  atldod  in  thutight  to  the 
Bultxt-unttuu  ifl  already  conceived  of  lis   bnviij 
it«olf  muxt  either  Ih;  attributed  to  entity  an  !*»•.•• 
m<>«t  in<lt'Hnito  tV  of  language,  or,  if  o«»urt«J  of  i 
ing,  an  ordinarily  conct'ivini,  inUMt  lie  prenlirated 
id  not  synthetically.     Ab,  wh«'n  w»»  nay,  "Alan   M>  aa 
W(X  add  nothing  to  man,  but  I'l  itu  ap"'  '  '9 

■o,  in  Maying;,  '*A  tliiu)^  ia  a  (jii  or  "En  ^  •mmt 

tliinff,"  ur  "  Kvcrylhing  haa  quantity, "  we  -.    «snbr^ 

fxoliiiit.'.  <iiir  thought,     lint  it  is  to  be  u  • .      ,.  :1)jU 
;•  >  nf  i/'ianfihj  are  applietl  U>  a  MtitwtAntuiii,  i 


!  Iiat  of  ijuantity  «<ir: 

lu;,  "  Iho  1'. 
lieh,"  th'- 


qoasti^. 


niv 
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thrmeai^  aadl 

W  ly  lliat  rvtatiocia  fXiak  Iriki 

.- t*    Mil.  .'Ill  have  be«i«    -»v!.,T    -.^.- 

.^tii>  liy  UpvalUOig',  tK'iiiinj 

lit  rtvry  rmfioa  oommt 
.ta     Korlhia 
I!  M  a  name  far  Um 
[loaad  of 
^    to  tb*  ttSooi 
.ttiup  to  tii«  oauw;  and  Umm  two 
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jgether  make  up  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  They  arie*, 
iniediately,  from  the  nature  of  action  and  fiom  that  of  change; 
3tioii  ami  cliaiige  are  the  fimdaineuta.  of  the  relation. 

The  peculiarity  of  relationship  as  an  cUtrUnite,  however,  does 
lot  spring  directly  from  any  of  the  foregoing  coneiderations,  but 
ffrojii  Us  U6V  in  connectMn  loith  the  7nefaphi/(ticai  ivlioli:  Every  such 
whole  cousiets,  in  part,  of  relations;  so  lar  as  this  is  the  case,  re- 
lations, whether  they  be  between  and  among  the  parts,  or  be  exter- 
nally directed,  are  attributes  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  other 
llenients  are,  and  are  so  used  by  the  mind.  But  when  a  whole 
regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  and  as  existing,  besides,  in  a  re- 
itiou  to  some  other  whole, — for  example,  a  dollar  as  in  one's 
pocket-book, — in  this  caHe,  relation  is  not  a  quality  or  attribute, 
>ut  a  predwale-ohjed:  ami  tc/uit  tec  amimonly  hkmu  when  loe  speak 
^ a  relaiiojL  Thus  relationship  performs  a  double  office  in  re- 
act to  substanta  and  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights,  in  one  of 
rbich  it  may  be  a  part,  or  attribute,  or  quality^  of  the  object;  and 
^  tJie  other  of  which  it  may  be  distiugniahed  from  the  object  as 
iiug  no  part  of  it.  No  other  element  of  entity  has  this  double 
Ice  in  the  same  subtle  way  that  relatiouBhip  has;  for  none  is 
predicate-object  save  as  it  may  be  united  by  some  relation  to 
whole,  which  it  thereby  qualifies.  To  illu.gtrate:  the  being  a 
^iped — or  bipeilality- — is  an  attribute  of  man,  though  it  involves 
lie  relation  of  legs  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  rclution  of 
lumber  expressed  by  the  word  tioo,  which  is  a  particular  in- 
ince  of  the  relations  of  qniintity — that,  namely,  between  two 
luauta  of  the  same  kind  and  one  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure, 
o  rick  indicates  attribute,  though  it  is  essentially  the  relation- 
ship of  a  man  to  a  largo  proport}'  of  which  he  is  (jwner.  On  the 
'  >ther  hand,  when  we  say,  "  The  king  is  in  tlie  carriage,"  the  re- 
ition  expressed  by  in  the  ciii-riagi,  is  no  part  of  tlie  king,  but 
only  eometliing  predicated  of  him.  Thus  relation,  though  eome- 
^liies  an  attribute  or  quality,  may  often  be  contrasted  with  at- 
ibute,  and  generally  is  so  contrasted,  save  when  a  whole  is  con- 
"fiiidered  analytically:  then  relation  and  attribute  are  often  found 
I  to  be  identical.  Objectively  speaking,  the  piedication  of  it  as 
^bin  attribute,  is  identilieative;  it  identifies  n  laiiou  as  form  with 
^■partof  the  matter  of  the  substantum ;  but  the  predication  of  it  as 
^^n^rchiiion — that  is,  a  relation  out^iide  of  the  whole — is  additive. 
P^Bc-hitionHhip,  as  part  of  a  whole,  is  no  united  in  our  conception 
with  other  more  prominent  pai'ts,  that  its  proper  character  is 
i.sily  overlooked  or  misconstrued.  It  genendly  enters  our 
nought  only  as  a  part  of  some  attribute  or  quality.  But  it 
fceives  its  proper  name  when  considered  by  itself,  which  espa- 
jially  happens  when  it  is  expressed  by  a  preposition.  Thus  the 
potion  of  iteitj/ihor  includes  a  relation  as  an  attribute,  or  us  part 
Jpf  a  complex  attribute;  while  the  expression,  "  He  dwelLs — or  is 
a  dweller — near  me,"  more  distinctly  sets  forth  the  relation  as 
ich. 
The  foregoing  remarks  indicate  how  quautity,  quality,  aud 
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relation  are  contracted  in  our  minds,  in  their  oae  aa 

ioiiliks  ami  how,  at  the  khidu  tiiue.  there  are  ca>ea  ii 

qiiantitr  and  relation  must  '  '    I  •«  qualitiai^  < 

Thi.'y  .show  also  how  thu  >!  r  (^ontraaC,  with  vUkat 

ordinHnly  view  these  predio  Ttot  ao  much  to  Iks 

own  niitiirc  tia  to  tht;  inodu  ot  ■  ,c«. 

§  Wi.  In  connection  witb  iiubatanoe  aod  attriiHii 
£.*  **'mtaunuu  we  trmy  tiotice  mnw  «imilar  logioal 
tuM.BBdifaM''*'^  and  the  termn  applied  to  them.      For  i  _  . 
pmohm.        "*"  distinctions  are  eom»tim«a  uaed  bjr  the  aMta  w^ 

no  apeciHc  expreaaiain  u  given  to  tbam  oi  m^€i 
Iiin^-iia^o.  The  whole  HyHt^^m  "  '  ' ies  beloD§^|p  to  aa^ e^ 
i-t;tiitiiin, aHattriliiited  to,  but  ili  !i<^  from,  thoaotiiiMfa^ 

haH  oCti-n  Ixen  fulled  the  form  ut  '-t.      Mofe  fidlj.it a 

iliv  "(illrilintnl  fitrrn,"  or  what  we  nijr   ierai    dm  a^M 

The  Muh^tuntinn  or  niil>8tunco  aa  anitod  with  an  attnhotol  ii^ 
— that  iH,  a  XXniig  defitiitely  conceived  of  aa  poaaaaatnr  "  '~"' 
nature — ia  the  "  auftaktnital,"  or.  aa  we  woula  prefer  t 
tulMtantiil,  form.  TheM  eenaea  of  the  word  jonm  diorr 
what  from  that  already  mentioned  {\  12^);  for  itt  tba 
of  the  Httrihutid  fonn  tliere  iH  a  reference  to  tlia  ash 
and  in  that  of  the  Hubstantial  form  the  ■nbateatom  ia 
na  an  eKMnitial  part  I'omis  of  wbatever  daaor^itioo 
individual  or  utii vernal,  aiucralar  or  genetmL  The  0^>-ti. 
univerwd  form  i«  that  fuuua  in  evtT\'  n».*tnbe>r  <•' 
ain^ular  is  that  peculiar  to  an  individual.  The  •.!••..  riw. 
idiMtinj^uiNhed  from  the  ain^ular,  form.  difTitm  from  the  umn 
f  'y  by  having  individuality.     Tbua,  any  P^rtai 

1  xirnply  ^ih  a  man,  wuuld  Iw  an  indiTidttal 
t witit.     I  nn|u*-ntly,  when  turm  i«  apoken  oC  the 
thtit  it  Im  the  ^enend.  not  the  iiingiiiar,  form,  that  ia  warn 
A  Ktilyttduiiitl  form — Hueh  aa  a  man,  or  a  toontlt,  or 
eonxid'Ted   aa   partiv  e^instituting  aome  partie«lar   aadietllrf 
(for  examples  Prni.  MayeM;  ihia  month  of  September,  iHTY,  4U 
crooked  sixpence)  and  ao  aa  anpportioK  mnealar  charac 
beon  styled  a  " KultgiHtenot" ;  which  Inenslbnj  maj-  be 
a  'v  allied  to  the  aubatauturo.     A  anbaetenoa 

il  form  riewtnl  in  a  special  relattoa.     A 

^v'ith  a  HI!  '  itore  baa  been  oalladfti 

Then!  t  weeo  Mippoaitom  aad 

I  lua  to  that  lictwoeo  anbalantial  form   and 

i  ,"  thing,  according  to  the  light  in  which  w« 

ma?  tw  snliatance,  auliataiitial  form,  wibaiateoea^  or 
Tb«aa  terms  wvrs  of  more  importance  in  ooQneotioa 
exploded  metaphraical  the^inea  than  they  era  oov.  Tbij  lea 
ao  allied  in  meaaiag  tliat  the  uoe  term  ea&sloaoe  baa  b««B  «*• 
need  for  each  of  the  others,  aod  ••  a  frraeral  tarm.  Eaaqpt  ■ 
oeftaJn  abstmae  rtaaonings,  in  win  -liatlaotfeM  fkttj  ft^ 

■ant  are  neoeMary  tu  avoid  difG<  re  ia  Httla  aaai  tm 

them.     Onliuarily  sucb  words  aa  thiuy  or  viftel 
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the  connection,  to  express  the  specific  ideas  of  the  four  terms 
ist  considered.  For  example,  when  we  said  above  (§  125), 
'Tlie  logical  conception  of  an  object  is  funned  when  we  unite 
the  idea  of  a  thing  those  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  it,"  the 
word  o6/crf  might  be  replaced  by  either  substantial  form,  or 
subsistence,  as  a  more  exact  expression, — and  the  word  ihiwf  by 
substantuin.  Again,  in  saying,  "  We  maj^  either  abstract  the 
^■taotion  of  an  attribute  from  that  of  an  object,  or  the  notion  of 
^Kn  object  from  that  of  an  attribute,"  the  word  ohjed  would  be 
^^expressively  replaced  by  either  substantum  or  subsistence,  or 
^Fsubstance  in  tiie  wide  meaning  given  above. 

If  the  foregoing  doctrines  be  correct,  they  may  be 
contrasted  with  some  perversions  of  truth  which 
occasionally  present  themselves.     Some  have  been 
led  to  believe  mhilawv.  a  lltirKj  incorvTivaUe  and  nn- 
ncaUe.     "We  can  perceive  qualities  and  changes,"  they  say, 
'but  the  thing  to  whicn  they  belong  is  hidden  and  unseen."    This 
loctrine  has  been  tiiuglit  both  in  regard  to  the  logical  substance 
ind  in  regard  to  tiiat  other  aud  less  general  substance  which  is 
listinguished  as  real.     Closely  connected,  also,  with  this  teaeh- 
is  the  doctrine,  of  Kantian  origin,  that  the  substance  or  thing 
no  true  and  objectual  existence,  but  is  simply  a  mental  /or iii 
phereiy  a  nmnU'r  of  qunl'dies  are  convenienUy  iioiinil  iofiefJter.    Snch 
Explanations  of  our  conceptions  are  very  unsatis^factory.     In  the 
jreceding  paragraphs  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  substance  (or  sub- 
BtAutum)  hiis  been  analyzed  into  those  of  entity,  quantity,  indi- 
I      viduality,  and  rehitedness  to  non-quantitative  elemental  parts. 
^KAIthough  this  idea  is  very  general  and  indeterminate,  it  can  be 
^•distinctly  conceived,  and  can,  and  does,  express  what  actually 
exists.     It  is  neither  an  inconceivability  nor  a  mental  figment. 
jiJomctimes,  again,  the  distinction  of  substance  aud  attribute  has 
Ben  condemne<l  as  a  delusion  of  the  mind.     It  has  been  said 
lat  the  whole  being  of  a  thing  consists  of  its  attributes,  and 
that,  if  these  be  taken  away  one  after  another  till  all  are  gone, 
lothing  will  be  left.     Qualities  have  been  compared  to  the  en- 
veloping layers  of  an  onion;  the  nue.stion  has  been  asked,  "  What 
remains  of  the  onion  alter  the  last  layer  has  been  removed?" 
We  allow  that  a  thing  is  wholly  made  up  of  its  attributes  (that 
Xf^,  of  course,  including  quantity),  but  we  deny  that  the  intellect 
^_- — the  general  common  intellect^ — of  men,  makes  any  mistake  in 
^HSt«  fundamental  distinctions.     The  truth  is  that  an  object  may 
l^^be  viewed  as  both  substance  and  attribute  in  raucli  the  same  way 
that  it  may  be  viewed  both  as  form  and  as  matter  (§  1"2(>);  in 
each  case  we  contrast  a  thing  as  viewed  in  one  way  with  itself 
as  viewed  in  another. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  same 

.Oian  as  a  father  and  as  a  son,  or  between  Socrates  tlie  Athenian 

lod  Socrates  the  philosopher,  the  same  Socrates  being  both.     It 

lay  be  «iid,  however,  that  a  thing  viewed  as  matter  and  as  form 

precisely  the  same  thing  in  all  respects;  whereas  Socrates  as 
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Athenian  and  Socrates  as  philosopher  are  not  precisely  the  same 
object,  but  two  wholes  whose  priacipal  part  is  common,  but  which 
also  have  each  a  peculiar  element  This  p>oint,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  well  taken.  Were  we  to  regard  things  only  in  their  objectual 
relations,  we  must  allow  that  the  names  maiier  and/orm  wotild 
present  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  But  let  us  remember 
that  the  definition  of  these  terras  involves  a  subjective  reference, 
that  they  stand  for  an  object  as  in  its  relations  to  two  diverse 
modes  of  thought,  and  that  therefore  iJvey  properly  distinguish  the 
dbjedt  as  in  one  rdation  from  itadf  as  in  another.  These  remarks 
respecting  matter  and  form  immediately  apply  to  the  distinction 
of  substance  and  attribute  in  case  we  take  a  logical  substance 
to  signify,  as  it  sometimes  does,  simply  matter  {materia  prima) 
as  individualized  and  as  related  to  that  form  with  which  it  is 
wholly  identical.  But  if  we  employ  the  ordinary  conception  of 
substance,  which  adds  quantity,  as  well  as  individuality,  to  mat- 
ter, we  have  an  objedive,  as  well  as  a  subjective,  reason  for  the 
distinction  under  consideration.  For  now  quantity,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  substantum,  is  distinguishable  from  the  non-quantitaUve 
attributes  which  conatitvte  the  oMribiUal/orm;  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  attribution  of  the  form  to  the  substantum  mentally 
unites  things  of  different  natures.  If^  proceeding  a  step  farther, 
we  employ  substance  to  signify  a  aubstaiUial  form,  or  a  aubaist- 
ence,  in  its  rdation  to  additional  attributes  which  may  be  assigned  to 
it,  we  find  a  yet  stronger  reason,  objectively,  for  distinguishing 
the  substance  from  any  such  added  attributes.  In  forming  the 
idea,  "An  elegant  speech,"  by  attaching  the  attribute  degant  to  the 
substance  a  speech^  we  add  this  attribute  to  other  attributes  al- 
ready conceived  of  as  in  the  object,  and,  as  clearly,  distiuguish 
the  attribute  degard  from  the  substance  speech.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinction between  substance  and  attribute  is,  in  several  ways, 
fully  justified. 

§  130.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  substantum  and 
un^u^wSyied.  its  attnbuta,  as  well  as  on  kindred  forms  of  thought, 
^d%^r°'i^^  *^  ^®  study  the  structural  part^  of  human  speech,  and 
counted  for.  Two  their  probable  or  necessary  origin.  The  analysis 
T^pment  of  im-  of  thought  aud  of  objects,  which  language  indicates, 
Sristotie  quoted.     ^^  °°*  metaphysically  ultimate.    It  differs  both  from 

the  non-quantitative  and  from  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  which  we  have  spoken  (§  126).  It  is  related  to  that 
mode  of  thinking  which  we  have  just  considered,  and  which 
recognizes  three  categories  or  general  classes  of  objects,  viz., 
substances,  attributes,  and  relations.  It  agrees  with  this  last  in 
having  reference  to  the  character  of  our  mental  action  as  well  as 
to  the  nature  of  objects,  and  differs  from  it  in  being  not  so 
searching  as  to  the  separate  conception  of  relations.  Often,  in 
ordinary  thinking,  a  relation  is  so  combined  with  that  which  it 
introduces  as  related,  that  the  two  form  but  one  conceptum — or 
object  of  conception.  The  radical  categories  of  thought,  and  of 
existence,  on  which  the  structure  of  language  is  based,  are  four 
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number,  namely,  the  Bubstance,  the  attribute,  the  relation,  and 
ie  Httjiiiit't 

For  facility  of  explanation,  the  formation  of  speech  may  be 
"garded  as  having  had  two  stages,  the  one  pviraarj'  and  imma- 
ture, the  other  mature  or  secondary.  In  the  former  of  these  the 
lind  may  be  supposed  to  have  framed  for  itBelf  five  classes  of 
souceptions,  Fifst  of  all,  rtai.  substances,  as  they  have  been 
lUed,  that  is,  persons  and  tangible  material  objects,  were  per- 
jived  and  thought  of.  For  the  world  of  fact  and  of  observation 
»r«8ent8  these  things,  and,  indeed,  all  things,  not  as  one,  but  as 
lany  wholes.  In  the  nexl  place,  these  substanceR,  being  compared 
with  one  another,  the  ditFereaces,  attributes,  or  qualities,  of  real 
^^iiings  were  distinctly  noted.  Thirdly,  the  actions  and  changes 
^bf  these  substances  were  thought  of — not,  like  the  substances 
^^heroselves,  as  things  to  be  considered  independently  or  in  a 
^■•hanging  variety  of  relations,  nor  yet,  like  attributes,  as  parts 
of  wiioles, — but  as  adjuncts  related  to  the  substances,  and  also  as 
things  of  a  transitory  character.  We  may  suppose  that  the  first 
>rmal  predications  of  language  referred  to  this  class  of  objects 
id  presented  them  as  taking  place  in  their  relation  to  the  sub- 
tances  to  which  they  were  seen  to  belong — the  latter  being  the 
ibjeots  of  the  predication,  and  their  existence  being  assumed 
fixed  and  known.  Fourthly,  relations — that  is,  relations  other 
kan  tliaie  between  Btibstauces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  quati- 
ies  or  their  actions  and  changes,  on  the  other, — were  perceived 
existing  variously  between  substances,  attributes,  actions, 
id  changes.  And,  Ji/thb/,  the  attributes,  the  actions  and  clianges, 
ind  the  relations,  of  things,  were  seen  to  admit  of  qualities  and 
[ijuncts  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  substances  to  which 
hey  belong.  Tliua  originated  the  rtoun^  or  substantive  as  it  ie 
iroetimes  called ;  the  ouljcctive,  which  primarily  is  the  attributive 
rord;  the  verb,  iu  its  use  as  predicating  action,  or  change;  the 
Hition,  by  which  relations  are  expresnly  denoted ;  and  the 
rb,  hy  which  modifying  words  and  exjiressions  are  them- 
^lv*!8  modified.  When  we  say,  "Tlie  white  horses  prance  gayly 
on  the  road."  the  adverb  gcyly  quftlifieK|*ranoe  just  as  the  adjective 
*  uAiVf  qualifies  horses,  vvhilt)  the  preposition  on  shows  the  relation 
jtweeti  the  prannnq  and  the  road.  Thus  the  adverb,  as  will  be 
lerstood  more  fully  hereafter,  is  a  kind  of  adjective  of  peculiar 
lud  application.  The  whole  phrase,  on  tlte  road,  may  be  re- 
ed as  an  iidverbial  expression,  and  is  similar  in  meaning  to 
words  as  here,  there,  noio,  and  then.  But  in  construction 
with  a  noun  it  would  be  an  adjective  expression.  For  the  thought 
)f  some  relation  is  included  in  that  of  every  attribute  or  adjunct. 
In  adtliti'ju  to  the  foregoing  parts  of  speech,  con} ntictlmi/t  were 
devised  to  express  the  relations  of  connection,  sequence,  and 
opposition,  between  successive  thoughts  and  statetnents.  This 
evident  firora  the  fact  that  every  simple  conjunction — fi>r  some 
injunctions  have  an  adverbial  force  also — may  be  replaced, 
lOugh  Booiewhat  awkwardly,  by  a  preposition  and  a.  pronoun. 
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And  meana,  "in  addition  to  this";  fruA  ** notwilhaf  nrtmg  '•*»  ; 
tfierc/orr,  "  in-caiiBe  of  thi»";  anil  w»  on.  When  we  mj,  -  Ji*« 
and  .Itihn  npoke,"  we  mean  *'Jame«  apokc;  in  additian  I*  tt^ 
JdIiii  xpiike."  If  wo  rummnbcr  that  •  protionn  in  reattrai^^ 
expreMsiij^,  by  reference,  the  tneauing  of  the  i.  vha^A 

atands,  an<i  tnut  intcrj<;otionii  aimply  utt«r  foe:  -^  <^» 

detinite  thmighta  or  beliefn  which  give  riee  t<  ^di 

have  defined  tliu  noun,  the  proiionn,  the  a(^ectiv<.>,  tnr  »3«<A 
tlio  verb,  tlie  preposition,  the  cniijiinctioii,  *ud   the 
— in  nhort,  nil  thu  Btructurul  porta  uf  language;,  in  its 
imtnature  stage. 

The  secondary,  or  innturi*r,  Niagu  diiTura  from  the 
extending  Utr  apfJim/nlili/  of  uimt  uf  tktitr  -parim  qf 
way  it  gn>atly  onhtrgea  tho  canabilitioa  of  lao^na^  a*  iIm 
and  inHtruineut  of  thuught     The  noun  ia  no  lunger 
mibfttances  in  thtn  narrow  senM*,  but  in  applied  to  ewry 
whatitver  whidi  the  mind  may  loako  the  cil^ect  of  iia  more  dr 
consideration.     For  anytliioir  whatever  majr   be  reganlad  - 
anbHtnntiim.     Iifnc<«  tint  uit<  itirre  anfl  al^Mtiei*  eii 

noiinH.    The  8pluTf  of  the  a  i«  aalarged,  aoi fM^J 

uttril>uh!N  an<   riitilti|ilii!d  alitnj^  with  tba  multaplMSfltian  <rf 
8tai)tH.  but  alHo  Keoaiiiw  adjective*  ar*  enplojea  to 
fvrr  in  cuvaHe  of  bring  the  attribute  *f  o 
lieing  included  in  or  with  a  niptaphyncal  whole  ■•  perl 
icfwlhcr  U  be  cntunrleml  a»  an  attribute  or  merdff  am  am 
Henoo  Rome  ai^ectivea  generally  indicate  what  a 
an  adjiinntji  ipr  aa  rt'lationn — thinga  which  mmj  be 
alt  TMkt\  for  example,  auch  word*  aa  ektaf>,  db 

eti!.  piyuiUe^  irw,  third,  /oralk,  together  with  tl»e 

and  the  dt^monHtratiVf  ii«;  inr  UM*  aleo 

Othvr  adjtrctiwM  more  :  'y  dfrnote  attribtitea; 

tivea  may  lie  iiRtxl  by  the  mind  either  way.  The  xmryia^ 
cation  of  a^jootivea  may  be  wpvcialJy  •eeo  in 
plea  "  A  niuning  hone  maj  ngnify  cttlMr  a  raeer.  or  e  i 
that  ia  running.  In  the  latter  oaa»  we  hare  an  edpewct;  a 
fonnnr  an  attribute.  And  anj  a^lMtiTii  ia  oatj  n^**"^**  ' 
intaoded  to  expr««a  a  tempnraij  oonditioa.  ¥ur  tUaalntiaei 
tiia  eMitenoe  of  Cioefe,  "Aemo  aoilal  «o6nW 

In  the  matnrer  atage  of  langnegi^  the  verity  nki^  an 
ferfna.  (irr  na  Umyet  rethidM  to  attimiM  amd  alm^paa,  bal 
a|  wiMtcvcr  in  thought  may  follow  aobatanta  and 

bc<  j.,4 4ttfd  of  thvnn,  aa  actiona  and  change  r..li..^  ^ 

and  are  pnxlinaled  of  them.     Heoce  the  pr  >Aer  ei 

Terh  ta,  npte,  tii  denote  whatever  tamj  be  a  i<Mii  r>  ireiy      ^ 
of  a  Mihatantaai,  and  to  aaaart  the  exiiitnoa  of  it  m  ||» 
lation.    i    '      l;  aleo  the  time  of  ita  exielenee.     Tliie 
^mUi-..  :  tlM  verb  mav  be  Men  in  neh  weeda  ^ 

laii,  awMii/.  iiwiiael  h,  neemM;  niak  te»  and  manj  o«keti 
expreM  relatadneea    Bv  a  farther  axtMuion  ctf  the  Me  «/  «• 
part  of  apeeah,  all  prsdieationa  whatever  ooom  to  be 
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it  or  by  the  aid  of  it.     That  laree  and  more  primaiy  class 

^f  predications  which  refer  to  time,  liave  deterinined  the  ibrm 

all.     Universal  statements — for  example,  "  Grapes  grow  on 

rines,"  "Our  canary  sings  sweetly," — are  commonly  made  in 

le  present  tense,  but  without  reference  to  time.     Aristotle  ap- 

sars  to  be  partly  wrong  wiien  he  says,  "A  verb  is  that  which, 

asides  something  else,  signifies  time;  *  for  the  indication  of  time 

something  accidental  to  the  verb,  is  not  its  essential  and  irn- 

>4}rtant  office,  and  is  sometimes  wholly  laid  aside;  but  he  is  right 

^u  adding,  "  It  is  always  indicative  of  those  things  which  are 

isserted  of  something  else  "  ("  De  Inter."  chap.  iii. ).    The  spheres 

>f  the  adverb,  the  preposition,  and  the  conjunction,  are  greatly 

enlarged    with    the  development    of   language;    but   they  can 

ircely  be  said  to  have   found   new  spheres  of  employment 

in  the  same  way  that  the  noun,  the  adjective,  and  the  verb, 

have  done.     We  may  add,  however,  that  the  main  primary  use 

of  the  adverb  seems  to  have  been  to  express  adjuncts,  as  that 

of  the  adjective  was  to  express  attributes.     In  the  preceding 

'sketch  two  stages  have  been  assumed  to  indicate  the  prc^xMe 

jrder  loffically  foUoived  hy  the  mind  in  ittt  devdt>pment  of  the  use  of 

'Jte  difffreitl  parta  of  irpeech.     We  would  not  be  iinderstood  to 

ert  that  such  stages  were  ever  really  experienced.     Certainly 

1  first  stage,  if  it  ever  occurred,  must  have  been  of  short  duration. 

We  shall  study  the  lonns  of  language  further  in 

to2f**p^bl  connection  with  predication.     Our  present  analysis 

In  uwConua.  Buggcsts  the  following  lesfions. 

Itaiign<«B.  Fird,  a  substance  or  substantum,  of  which  the 

huto.'tjjanot**^  ^oxui  is  the  expression,  is  conceived  of  as  being 
[^  '  the  quantitative  metaphysical  whole,  without  ad- 

Ijitions.  Nothing  is  a  part  of  tlie  sutigtantuin  which  is  conceived 
bf  as  in  external  relation  to  the  whole.  The  subBtantum  may  lie 
considered  independently  of  its  relations,  as  when  we  say,  "The 

K-oad."  or  "The  fire";  or  we  may  think  of  it  in  some  relation, 
18  when  we  say,  "On  the  road,"  "The  fire  sniokea"     lu  the 
atter  case  there  is  something  prefixed  or  affixed  to  our  concep- 
1     tion  of  the  substantum. 

^ft      In  the  next  place,  adjectives  do  not  always  express  attrihiital 
^^>arts;  they  may  denote  relationships  e.xterual  to  the  whole.    There- 
fore, they  are  sometimes  identificative  or  attributal; — and  this 
either  analytically  or  synthetically,  according  as  our  attribution 
develops  or  enlarges  our  concepticm  of  the  object; — but,  at  other 
times,  they  are  adjunctive  or  relati<mal.     The  notion  of  the  sub- 
stantum— that  is,  of  the  sulmtaiUal/orm — can  be  so  modified  as 
Hto  include  that  of  the  adjective  adjunct;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^Bfain  unification  does  not  always  or  necessarily  take  place. 
^b'     Ab  the  adjective  primarily  expresses  permanent  attributes,  so 
^Rtfte  verb,  that  is,  the  proper  or  finite  verb,  primarUif  cxprtfiHes  tem- 
porary a/ijuncls.     Its  ijiHexions  subserve  the  design  nt  indicating 
the  present,  past,  or  future  existence  of  such  an  adjunct.     WMiea 
the  verb  is  used  to  express  what  belongs  to  a  thing  permaueutly 
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or  essentially,  its  full  proper  expressiveness  is  abated  The  predi- 
cational  force  of  the  verb  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of 
existence  and  of  non-existence,  which  predication  asserts  (§  47), 
naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  transitory,  and  with  dis- 
tinctions of  time.  For,  in  one  sense,  the  present  is  the  existent; 
while  the  past  and  the  future  are  the  non-existent;  and,  in  an- 
other, what  has  existed  in  the  past,  or  shall  exist  in  the  future, 
does  not  exist  now.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  temporary 
thin|?8  hasa  close  logical  connection  with  the  time  of  their  existence. 

The  employment  of  the  verb  to  he  as  copula,  and  its  force  aa 
such,  are  a  special  and  peculiar  result  of  the  general  employment 
of  the  verb  m  predication ;  and  will  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place  (§  204). 

The  adverb  differs  little  in  force  from  the  adjective,  as  is  seen  in 
those  languages  which,  like  the  German,  do  not  ordinarily  dis- 
tinguish these  parts  of  speech.  It  is  related  to  other  modifiers 
as  secondary  branches  are  to  the  larger  ones  on  which  they  grow. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions  differ  from  other  parts  of  speech 
in  that  the  ideas  they  express  are  always  doubly  related,  as 
themselves  indicating  relation.  They  agree  with  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs,  in  never  denoting  the  object  of  independent 
or  of  direct  conception.  Moreover,  they  properly  indicate,  not 
parts,  but  adjuncts. 

Finally,  to  repeat  what  we  said  at  first,  the  principal  lesson 
taught  by  a  survey  of  the  structure  and  use  of  language,  is  the 
following,  viz.,  that  the  categories  of  ordinary  conception  embrace 
not  only  the  substance,  the  attribute,  and  the  relation,  but  also 
the  adjunct,  or,  if  we  regard  relation  as  a  kind  of  inchoate  or  in- 
complete adjunct  (which  it  always  ia),  we  shall  have  three  cate- 
gories of  conception,  the  substance,  the  attribute,  and  the  adjunct.  The 
first  of  these  is  expressed  by  the  noun  only ;  but  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  noun  present  the  substantum,  not  as  such,  but  as  intro- 
duced by  a  relation,  and  therefore  as  the  object  of  indirect  con- 
ception, and  as  constituting,  with  the  help  of  the  relation,  an 
adjunct,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes,  an  attribute.  The  adjective 
chiefly  expresses  attributes;  the  adverb,  adjuncts;  but  each  may 
express  either.  The  verb  generally,  the  preposition  and  the  con- 
junction always,  indicate  adjuncts.  The  adjunct  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  attribute,  in  that  the  former  is  conceived  (f  as 
external  to  the  ivhde  which  it  affects;  both  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  substantum,  because  they  are  always  conceived  of  as 
iu  relation  to  what  they  modify,  and  their  proper  ciuxrader  is  lost 
if  they  be  conceived  of  independently. 

"Ra  M  eomis-  §  ^^^'  Inasmuch  as  the  substantum,  being  a  whole 
erata."  "Kiu  par  without  additions,  Can  be  conceived  of  indepen- 
AtteibutM"»i  rab-  deutly — that  is,  without  thought  of  any  relation 
IteIlrt"'"'oonMpi  6**6rnal  to  itself— while  attributes  and  adjunct* 
ttona.  cannot,  some  have  explained  a  substance  to  mean 

**™'^  a  thing  considered  in  itself — ''res  per  se  considerata.'* 

This  is  not  true  if  we  should  mean  by  it  that  a  thing  as  a  sub 
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etantnm  cannot  be,  and  never  is,  conceived  of  as  in  relations  ex- 
j      tcrual  to  itsell'.    The  contrary  constantly  takes  place.     Hence  the 
^Kfuuses  ot  nouns,  and  those  adjunct  cxprcHsiuns  in  whicli  nouns  are 
^leoverned  by  prepositions;  even  the  nominative  case  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sentence  sets  forth  the  siibstauturn  as  in  relation.     But 
the  statement  may  mean  that  a  thing  is  a  substantiim  as  being 
tt^el/,  and  xcithoiU  reftpe^:t  to  any  additinnji,  that  is,  only  so  far  as 

I  it  IS  a  metaphysical  whole;  and  this  would  be  true.  The  con- 
Bideration  ot  the  thing  by  itself,  or  without  thought  of  its  ex- 
ternal relations,  enables  us  to  form  the  conception  of  the  sub- 
Btance,  but  is  not  itself  any  part  of  that  conception.  Others 
again,  following  some  statements  of  Aristotle,  have  defined  a 
substance  as  "eiijuper  #e  sul»9iste)<s."  In  this  the  word  s^ubsist  has 
a  meaning  only  remotely  connected  with  that  subsistence  of 
■which  we  have  already  spoken  (§  129).  It  signifies  to  exist  by 
reason  of  some  cause,  which,  figuratively  speaking,  supports  the 

P existence.     The  expression  " wer  se  sul^istens"  is  equivalent  to 
«elf-existeut.     According  to  tnis,  a  substance  is  that  which  exists 
iiidepenilently,  or  of  itself.     This  famous  definition  was  the  main 
pillar  of  Spinoza's  pantheism;  it  made  God,  as  alone  self-exist- 
ent, to  be  the  one  only  substance.     We  shaU  not  dwell  upon  its 
falsity.     I^lainly  the  only  independence  necessarily  connected 
with  the  8ul>8tiintuin  is  a  kind  of  independence  of  conception. 
Before  concluding  the  present  discussion  we  must  consider  a 
dcum  of  oonceptioiis  in  which  the  ideciH  of  substance  and  allributeform 
^K  a  peculiar  comljinatvm.     Sometimes  tne  notion  of  snbHtance  is  ap- 
^■pried — not  to  the  whole  to  which  some  attribute  belongs — but  to 
^^  the  attribute  itself;  henoe  arise  what  are  called  abstract  nouns, 
such  as  whiteness,  gayety.  lengjth,  breadth,  goodness,  gladness, 
greatness,  etc.     This  class  of  ideas  are  secondary  formations; 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  conceptions  from  which  they 
are  derived  as  being  attributal,  not  attrioutive.     That  is,  they 
do  not,  by  their  own  force,  attribute  anything  as  a  quality  to  a 
Bubstance,  but  they  set  it  forth  as  having  been  attributed,  or  as 

■  attributable.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  forms  tliese 
noti(m8  by  considering  things  which  are  attributes  I'ndc/jerefipn/??/; 
that  is,  without  thought  of  any  relations  save  those  wliich  are 
involved  in  our  very  conception  of  the  attribute.     In  other  words, 

Pthey  arine  from  our  considering  the  thing,  or  whole,  per  se,  and 
no  farther.     Moreover,  the  object  thus  thought  of  may  be,  and 
often  is,  characterized  by  attributes  and  afi'eeted  by  adjuncts. 
^^  In  short,  what  was  at  first  an  attribute  is  now  thought  of  as  a 
^Bsubstantum,  even  while  a  general  reference  to  its  natural  fiinc- 
^  tion  as  an  attribute  is  a  part  of  our  conception  of  it     But,  it 
may  be  asked,  "Is  this  subsfjintum,  which  can  be  independenMy 
conceived  and  which  admits  of  attributes  and  adjuncts,  cluir- 
acterized  by  quantity  a Lso?"     We  think  it  is:  we  believe  that 
the  quantitative  mode  of  thought  is  luiturally  assnined,  whan  tUo 
quality  is  thought  of  directly  and  independently  and  not  in  im- 
mediate contrast  with  the  substautuin  to  which  it  belongs.    Evea 
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I  Dot  ra 
muxJca  arc 
'  preaettt  actinn^  < 
Such  trarda  aa  •■ 


I  could  not  be  Bhown  to  t<»T"'  ^ 
11  regard  tho  qnnlity,  when  :t 
scondary  ftuhstaiitum.     It  woma  | 
acU'rJMticHof  tho  HuhHiantiim,  «»ven  ' 
full  or  ijorijial  developmeut.     S 
tlic8igiiificution«of  thul!n.1noutl■• 
fttutf•f^  rflatiouR,  and  other  od^umiA. 
.  Vifiiion,  rest,  tratuactton,  reatdl,  vxSkinn.  »pfakitig, 

yntrarwly,  (vjarimnt,  and  other*  I  i.  are  propetlj  imW 

'«ubNtHnti%'CH.     Wo  have  now  dpjwriL    .  ...  .;^u  m«Mlaaof  ti>'«<'< 
Ui  which  the  actiim  of  the  mind  u  tnort*  or  leoi  conatantl 
furuK'd;  of  (;onrM<\  modificntionx  of  tbene  modea  maj  ba  »>•«< 
for  whenever  such  inoditii-atiou  mar  be  dumanded  Yxj  tht  a^i^ 
of  thn  e»i»o.     Thin  wnlpoct  of  ".n   illuvtraiea  tlial  ••- 

(U'rfiil  iincouAciouR  Hkillwith  w  w>ul  adapta  ita  fan*  4 

thought  and  of  t'xprrKHioD  to  tho  nuiuberleaa  modtta  of  U^ 
wliicli  tlif  univetBe  |>re»eut<i.  The  r«9t<ctioDa  of  a  peifacC  aim 
nrc  not  to  be  c^tm^uirod  with  tho  thiakiui^  of  tiiv  baiDaa  ^B^ 
fur  utuuxing  and  subtle  adaptabilitj. 
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{   132.   Generaliiation  ia  »  rirrw****-  >TT;«4 
1  straction,  and  might  bo  > 

Otnu^niltxatiou  includes  %ii.>i    < 

by  ftlmtrartion,   together  with 

radienlty  of  the  satn-  '  'iMia»< 

itoont  procecuNss  involwti  the  n?ti 
tlM  n^JMlion  of  thu  rt-At     Bu(  the  |Mut  spcn 
wi'lttlianilixo  is  quite  diffcfmt  in  tta  sigpifl<aitUm,"or 
(oroa,  from  that  njwted  when  we  merely  abstract,  aikd 
jvction  of  it  is  attended  with  peculiar  rcaalta     ¥r.r  tl. 
Hons  it  is  well  to  coaaider  almtrmcttuo   and  g«Dt  a 

distinct  proceasea. 

or  sir  the  srcondarj  powers  of  mind,  KcaaimKsatloa  heal 
nxuit  immediate  beariog  npoD  the  philoeopbj  of  tb<> 
tofiit  ».f  tnith  »nd  th«  oooatrvction  nf  #«^»»orw.      .An  at 
1  "  of  the  nnaral  ri  >  -  birh  oabtfti 

t  '-Hoji  nrlofiH'";  '1  •tialKwaftti 

1  tight. 

:    _i.    -i. .*...'••  nfiiilnHJ   fit  Bnv  i«n*  iMk 

claas  of  similar  (ilijr<:t«  »imply  «n  ac 

T1-- ••  ..-  i   -—   -•  'r^y^g,  iriar,  mW&.  im..*. 

/  y,  and  the  imnMBiaa  ' 

ccpuuna  utpmaod  vj  nogla  wurdi^  ara  |^«raL     w*.  aa>« 
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general  notions,  not  only  of  logical  substances — or  sitbulanta — 
but  also  iif  attributes,  and  of  adjuncts,  and  of  abstract  substaiita. 
>mbinution8  of  thou;j;ht  and  statements  of  truth  may  also  be 
neral;  as  when  we  say,   "The  strength  of  the  horse,"  "The 
alue  of  money";  or,   "The  wise  man  speaks  wisely,"  "The 
ose  is  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers."     Every  mode  of  concep- 
ion  and  every  constniction  of  ideas  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
hings,  may  assume  the  form  of  generality.     But,  as  the  char- 
cter  of  attributes,  adjunct*,  and  predications,  is  determined  by 
t  of  tlie  substajita  to  which  they  are  attached,  our  discussion 
mainly  concern  the  generalization  of  substantai  Tniti(jna 
Ideas  which  correspond  to  one  object  only,  and  can- 
a.Mm^  "*■  not  l>e  applied  to  difTei-eut  similar  objects,  are  styled 
fcim**inl  ^wytir,  as  having  that  in  their  signification  xvhicli 
is  wholJy  singular  or  peculiar.     When  some  singu- 
lar object  is  tiionght  of  simpli/  as  a  singular  object 
I  of  a  certain  kind,  we  call  it  an  individual;  and  our  eoiieeption  of 
'it  may  be  styled  an  individualized  conception.     It',  instead  of 
bpeaking  of  man  in  general,  we  should  mention  some  one  per- 
son a«  ^Hhe  man"  with  whom  we  had  some  transaction,  or  as  "a 
tnctn"  of  whom  we  heard  once,  the  expressions  "the  man"  and 
«*'a  man"  would  stand  lor  individualized  notions.     Such  notions 
iresult  ordinarily  from  applying  a  genera!  notion  to  an  individual 
object;  in  other  words,  from  thinking  of  the  object  by  means  of 
a  general  notion  which  corresponds  to  it.     All  singular  objects 
.re  called  individuals,  because  they  cannot  be  divided  into  mern- 
rs  in  the  same  way  that  classes  of  similars  can.     When,  luiw- 
iver,  the  singular  is  contrasted  with  the  iTulividaal,  the  latter 
ignifies  a  singular  object  considered  with  reference  to  some 
neral  character,  while  the  former  sets  forth  the  Kingidar  olject 
ith  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.     Cajsar,  sim- 
ply as  a  man,  is  an  individual  object;  Caesar,  as  Ctxsar,  is  a  singu- 
lar object.     In  this  way  individual,  or,  more  properly,  individual- 
ized, notions  are  contrasted  with  singular.     But,  without  this 
contrast,  expressed  or  understood,  the  siugidar  comprehends  both 
the  singular  and  the  individual.     General  notitms  are  expressed 
^by  the  common  noun  used  without  addition,  as  "hnrse";  indi- 
idualized  notions,  by  this  noun  accompanied  or  afl'ected  by  an 
individualizing  adjunct;  for  example,  "a  horse,"  "horses,"  "this 
'  oree,"  "these  horses ';  singular  notions,  either  by  proper  names 
r  by  the  common  noun  with  some  singularizing  adjunct,  as 
The  king"  (that  is,  the  definitely  known  king),  or  Alexander, 
ir  Alexanders  horse,  or  Bucephalus. 

The  terms  universal  and  fjeiieral  are  opposed  to  the  terms  indi- 

iual  and  singular.     Either  of  the  former  may  be  opposed  to 

ifher  of  the  latter.     But  the  term  ttniversal  is  more  IVequeutly 

ed  when  the  contrast  is  with  singular  or  individual  objects, 

nd  the  term  general  when  the  contrast  is  with  siugnlar  or  indi- 

idual  conceptions.     "  .Man  "  stands  fur  an  "  universal  " vlijcd,  and 

expresses  a  general  notion.     The  word  general,  being  derived  from 
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the  Latin  genus  (^y^roi,  a  kind),  signifieB  what  belongs  to  eveiy 
one  of  a  given  kind  of  objects.  This,  its  original  and  philosophic 
meaning,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  signification  in  common 
use,  according  to  which  whatever  is  true  for  the  most  part  of 
some  class  of  things,  is  called  general;  as  when  we  say,  "Sav- 
ages generally — that  is,  for  the  most  part — are  treacherous." 

§  133.  A  general  notion  may  either  be  conceived 
to^^^onJ?'^  simply,  or  it  may  be  conceived  as  contrasted  with 
tzo"'  uui  im.  ^^^  general  notions,  and  as  definitdy  distinguishing 
proper.  ™*  some  given  kind  of  thing.    The  proper  expression 

of  it  when  conceived  m  the  former  way,  is  the 
common  noun  without  the  definite  article  or  other  addition. 
Man,  gdd,  virtue,  heat,  maUeabUity,  are  words  each  of  which  of 
itself  expresses  a  general  idea  in  its  purest  or  simplest  form. 
The  expression  for  a  general  notion,  conceived  as  having  a  dis- 
tinguishing power,  is  the  common  noun  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed.  Such  designations  as  "The  horse,"  "The  dance,"  "The 
church,"  "The  state,^  "The  pulpit,"  "The  press,"  "The  theater," 
and  many  like  them,  may  serve  as  illustrationa  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  article,  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  quite  different 
from  its  force  in  pointing  out  an  individual  either  as  definitely 
known  or  as  definitely  related.  While  it  attaches  itself  to 
general  ideas,  it  does  not  form  any  part  of  them.  It  is  espe- 
cially employed  when  the  mind  opposes  some  one  kind  of  thing 
to  others  of  the  same  generic  nature.  When  we  speak,  in  the 
general,  of  "  the  pulpit,"  we  mean  that  agency  of  public  impres- 
sion as  contrasted  with  the  press,  the  theater,  and  other  agencies. 
"  The  danoe "  is  thought  or  as  an  amusement  and  in  contrast 
with  other  amusements.  As  every  general  notion  may  be  con- 
ceived either  per  se  or  as  distinct  from  other  notions,  a  choice 
becomes  possible  l>etween  the  defined  and  the  undefined  modes 
of  thought  and  of  expression.  Some  languages,  as  the  French 
and  the  Greek,  prefer  the  defined ;  others,  as  the  Latin  and  the 
English,  the  undefined.  German  occupies  a  middle  ground. 
These  differences  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  mental  habits 
of  each  people. 

Beside  the  two  proper  modes  of  expressing  general  notions, 
several  secondary,  or  improper,  modes,  are  of  frequent  use.  The 
tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  avoid  the  general  and  abstract,  be- 
cause removed  from  a  view  of  things  as  actually  existent,  and 
to  employ  modes  of  thought  in  which  the  general  conception  is 
presented  rather  by  implication  than  expressly.  For  example, 
individualized  notions  are  employed  instead  of  general  ideas;  and 
tliis  sometimes  .in  the  singular  number,  and  sometimes  in  the 

Slural.  We  say  indifferently,  "Man  must  die,"  "A  man  must 
ie,"  and  "  Men  must  die " ;  or,  "  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal," 
"  A  horse  is  a  noble  animal,"  and  "Horses  are  noble  animals." 
In  each  case  we  utter,  and  intend  to  utter,  a  general  truth. 
But,  when  using  the  indefinite  terms  a  man,  and  men,  we  do  not 
present  the  truth  in  its  naked  generality;  we  give  an  immediate 
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iference  from  the  general  tnitli,  from  which  inference,  alfio,  that 
H  truth  itself  nmy  be  immediately  interred.  Heiic«i  such  state- 
JBttients  theinselves  are  often  styled  ijeneral  Wlieji  the  indefinite 
^■hrticle  occurs  in  them,  it  differs  from  the  singular  number  of  tha 
^■adjective  any,  only  in  bein^  a  less  emptiutic  exprcHsiun  of  ii]di- 
^vidual  indeiiuiteuese;  the  plural  of  nouns  signihes  that  what  is 
said  appliee  to  any  number,  or  to  all,  of  the  things  of  the  kind. 

k named..  What  is  necessarily  true  of  any  kind  oi  thing,  is  true 
of  any  individual  or  of  any  number  of  individuals  of  tSie  kind; 
and  what  is  necessarily  true  of  any  individual,  or  any  number 
of  individuals,  of  a  given  kind,  simply  as  Insing  of  that  kind, 
inuflt  be  true  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  general. 

Another  secondary  and  inferential  njode  of  expression  is  ff>und 
in  universal  statements  respecting  the  members  of  the  loijicrd  dxnts. 
All  the  objects  to  which  trie  same  general  notion  is  applicable, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  one  class.  Whatever  ia  true 
of  that  general  thing,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  which  the  notion 
represents,  must  be  true  of  every  member  of  the  chiss,  and  of  all 
the  memliers  individually;  and  whatever  is  true  of  every  mem- 
ber of  a  logical  clasa,  or  of  all  the  members  indiviilually,  simply 
•an  being  things  of  a  certain  kind,  must  be  true  of  that  kiud  of 
■thing  in  general. 

Hence  we  have  such  statements  as,  "■  Every  law-breaker  should 

kbe  punished,"  "All  judges  should  be  just;'  in  which  class-con- 
ceptions take  the  place  of  the  general  notion. 
Sometimes  a  statement  in  one  of  the  forms  of  uni- 
f^2l2niS!u^^  versality  which  we  have  now  considered,  evidently 
is  not  literally  tnie.  Should  we  say,  "The  horse 
18  a  useful  animal,"  it  might  be  objected  that  some  horses  are 
titterly  ^ncioua,  wild,  and  unuHidile.  The  fact  is  that  such  state- 
xnents  are  made  with  an  uiiderstandiaig  which  limits  their  ap- 
plication; they  express,  therefore,  what  is  nniveraally  true  within 
a  given  sphere.  Horses  are  useful  always  under  the  circum  stances 
in  which  the  speaker  conceives  of  them — that  is,  as  ordinarily 
to  be  met  with  and  observed.  Tliesc  statements  of  limited  uni- 
.     versality  may  always  take  this  form,  "Things  to  be  supposed 

» being  supposed,  sued  and   such  is.  universally  the  case. '     W^e 
Bay,  "The  grape  is  a  luscious  fruit,"  that  is.  of  course,  always 
''    ^vhen  it  in  in  ripe  and  good  condition.    Because  such  expressions 

I -when  interpreted  without  an  interpreter,  when  considered  as  un- 
qnalitied,  though  they  need  qualification,  are  not  strictly  univer- 
sal, the  term  (ji-neral  came  to  signify  that  which  happens  for  the 
TOoflt  part.  Here,  also,  we  must  allow,  what  shall  be  seen  more 
clearly  hereafter,  that  the  general  notion,  tliat  is,  (lie  nofum  eX' 
fjri'sst:d  by  the  common  noun,  does  not  always  or  necessarily  in- 
volve the  universality  of  the  J>redication  of  which  it  may  be  the 
Hubject.  This  really  results  from  the  necessitudinal  character 
which  ordinarily  belongs  to  such  predications. 

The  distinction  between  general  and  individual,  or  singular, 
ideas,  evea  when  the  latter  are  used,  in  indefinite  or  universal 
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expressions,  as  eqniviilent  to  the  fonnor,  ia  •■Motial  tu  •• 
diTMUiidiiii^  of  the  QHtitr«  of  the  general  nolioa.     Tbi* 
tiou  is  recugiti'itcd  iti  the  furms  of  langitiigv:   bot  Um 
it  will  become  mt>ru  ai)t>iireut  if  we  coiinidur  thAt  pvoa 
gfiu^nilijution,  by  which  the  ts 
iiutiuus. 

§  134.  Tliis  proceHH,  as  it  orUiDarily  tak««  ttttK 
J^IfrnTTo^L"^  often,  and  c<.rrt^;tly,  dw^ribcd  mm' (uliuw^     Fw 
■^  a  number  of  objects  are  penseived  to  be 

eiicii  other  in  nno  ur  mure  reapecUu     Te 
twenty,  or  any  nuntber  of  cherries,  are  seen  to  be  ftlikeiDi 
ftirm,  Hize,  color,  ttu*te,  cnnti*ntM,  ori^n,  and  oscl     TWt  m^i 
the   mind  whereby  itH  thought  ia   iiiteutuitually   exatCHnA 
^irdin^^  objects,  ui  ordor  to  diaoeiii  thtir   poiata  of  Uba 
und  uf  iitjhkeneHs,  is  called  oompartaon.     StmeamtB^^  thm  pat 
tion  of  similarity,  obUiined  by  compariaoia,  ia  unmediatelT 
naturally  fnlliiWed  bv  an  act  of  abstraction,  wb"~'-*-  f be  oi^ 
compiinnl  are  thought  of  only  as  to  those  cbari<  *  or  p 

iu  which  they  are  alike,  all  other  chan  •  r-  ■ 
from  comtidcration.  We  have  now  tttii 
are  objecta,  but  every  idea  ia  precisely  *u.iuil.» 
Our  CiMKM'plionn.  at  this  Htnfjo,  of  fiftoen  or  ti» 
very  similar  to  what  our  perctiptions  of  the  Wliii 
ties  would  \k',  were  the  cherries  arranged  in 
distance  from  us  that  no  ditference  in  sice,  or  n 
other  particular,  eould  be  noticed  between  at.^,  i-, 
ThinUy,  some  one  indi\'idiial  objeot,  — ledod'  at  raadaa,  • 
thoui^lit  of  in  the  special  or  abstract  viow  takeo  of  it;  eraQ  ^ 
individuals  are  tliutt  thou;;ht  of  at  onoe^  under  ooe  plwml  eB»> 
r<*ptioii.  riiat  is,  wo  think  of  one  partioalar 
tli4tt  cherry  simply,  or  of  all  the  cl»erriea  coUecti^ 
cht'rricM.  For  a  plural  conception,  in  which  «re  tbiiik  ai  ssv 
of  many  thin^  aj«  many,  ia  not  e<>nip«ised  of  manY  anit^  «.» 
(x^ptionK,  thoti^li  it  may  be  derived  from  them;  bii' 
as  a  unital  (that  ia,  a  ^yram-'M-*;.  'IW- Mn»"tl»r^  •'•■■•  :,,_.  ^^^ 

nidy  that  the  element  of  ;  .if  ^H^. 

/oKffA/y,  the  mind,  till:  - 
tioua,  rt-jccts  from  it  t 
we  tiiink,  not  of  any 
individual  cherritrs,  bti! 

The  first  tH>i  ol  the  i<jfegain|p  rtep^ 

Ji'ilHSSSSSmi  t^*  ^"^  ^^^<  liar,  if  we  phaae,  m 
***  T!.  '.fcJ****'  K^l^i^  •*  ""*'■     (leneralijuili* 
•■k  aescribed  as  contauiinf?  two 

siogea;  io  the  firat  of  which  ice 
^(  timitar  el^eelM  abttroeU^  and  rtnly  so  iar  aa  thee  m* 
and  in  the  aeooad  of  wbieh  toe  duntnl  iJte  sfnaoil  t/ 
fniin  the  oonoeptioo  either  of  ooe  o4^M>t»  or  of 
•eoaod  step  is  the  iiaMntisI  pari     tha  iMPeciflo  dif 
proonat  oryeaenilttataon ;  it  may  be  iUaitmlad  by 


i-r  <>t    tiii-wi  iaBl-4i<-«cniH^  < 

nt  of  iudividaalitjr. 
id  oheny,  nor  of  bot  ni 

of  chvny  or  <if  Mr  cl 
the  Rifegoinip 
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lent.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  inspect  snccessivelj  a 
iher  of  ships  at  a  sea-port  town,  so  as  to  have  a  correct  and 
llstinct  idea  of  each.  Let  lis  imag^ino,  also,  the  whole  fleet  to 
lave  set  out  to  sea  and  to  have  attained  a  (Jistance  at  which  each 
ibip  ca»  be  seen  pUiinly,  yet  not  with  snfficient  distinctueas  to 
recognized  by  nictuia  of  its  own  pecnUarities.  Oiiv  nercep- 
tion  of  tJie  vessels  is  now  quite  uiideiiued  as  compared  with  the 
'▼iews  obtained  in  the  harbor,  yet  it  is  still  a  penieptioii  of  indi- 
viduals; we  see  this  ship,  that  ehip,  and  the  other,  sailing  be- 
fore ns.  Now,  shutting  our  eyes,  let  us  take  the  thougiit  of  any 
me  ship,  or  of  several,  and  let  us  eliminate  from  this  conception 
ill  reference  to  indivjdiml  diiferetice — all  thought  of  the  fact 
that  individual  peculiarities  muist  and  do  exist.  There  remains 
le  general  notion,  ship,  or  ike  ship. 

In   order  to   an  understanding  of  the  process  of 
»rit7°5oi  In-  generalization  certain  points  are  worthy  of  special 
iinihe  gen-  consiilerutiou.     In  the  first  place,  let  us  notice  that 
the  thought  of  the  similarity  found  to  exist  between 
objects  compared,  does  not  enter  into  the  general  conception 
a  component  part  of  it.     The  general  notion  includes  tiie  re- 
jects wherein  the  objects  are  alike,  but  not  their  likeness.     Simi- 
krity  furnishes  a  rule  to  be  ob.served  by  the  mind  in  the  process 
aostraction,  but  is  not  itself  one  of  the  elements  abstracted, 
ifter  the  completion  of  the  generalization,  all  thought  of  the 
.omparisou    may  be  dismissed,  just  as  a  scafi'olding  uo  lunger 
leeded  may  l>e  taken  away. 

sraiiiBiion  ^'^i"  introduces  the  remark,  that  generalization 

bie    without  mmi  take   place   without  any  comparison    at   all, 

'**'    "*  and   from    the   cmisideration   of  only  oue  object. 

It  is  only  necessary  tliat  we  should  conceive,  more  or  less  fully, 

-Ot   the  object,  and  then  reject  from  our  conception  the  thought 

)f  individual  difi'erence  or  peculiarity.     For,  in  this  way,  we  can 

obtain  a  notion  applicable  to  any  other  ot>ject  whicli   may  be 

iinilar  to  the  one  considered  so  far  as  it  is  considered — that  is, 

gjeneral  notion.     A  geologist,  finding  a  specimen  of  rock  such 

he  has  never  seen  before,  may  truly  say  that  he  has  disnoverecl 

new  kind  of  stone.     Commonly,  however,  the  coinpiirisnu  of 

idividnals  is  requisite  for  the  exact  establishment  and  detiiii- 

ion  of  any  existing  kiu<i  of  thing. 

Some  writers,  referring  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
bt  Biiuuirr  M  tho  thought  of  individual  dillerence,  have  said  tliat, 
l^or^^mMvr  in  generalization,  we  thiuk  the  Similar  ai  (he  same 
and  the  many  as  the  onk.  Such  language  is  not 
Irictly  true;  and  is  calculated  to  perplex.  There  is  a  sense  in 
rhich  it  may  be  accepte<i;  but,  taken  literally,  it  suggests  either 
lat  a  number  of  different  things  can  be  condensed  together, 
»i8  to  form  one  of  their  own  number,  or  that,  against  reason 
bnd  fact,  we  can  think  of  tliem  as  if  they  could.  The  truth  is 
"lat  the  mind,  in  generalization,  does  not  jtidge  and  accept  the 
lany  and  different  to  be  cue  and  the  same,  but  rather  rejects 
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all  thoufi^bi  of  their  narober  Mid  ^fhmncm,  •aA  ■• 
llitiikM  (if  tliem,  or  of  aiiy  one  indiridaaJ    object,  InA 
iUai  one  ihouijht  which  rrmauu;  and  which,  is  a  iiHia 
liar  Mild  HRruudary  ae&ae,  maj  be  aaid  to  have  aa 
object — of  itn  own. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  to  aa^  that  all  Ihi 
fiSJdiSLif'*^  f/u'u/(«if  difiareoce  b  negocted   ia 
^M  r|4|MiiiiB  «f  u  thoitf^h  troe,  w  oot  the  fall  and  ] 
gMMnituuS!       Bion  of  the  trnth.     It  would  be  bal 

tliM  final  anil  CMMntukl  step  in  _ 
rej(*ct  all  thought  of  RMmmeal  dtflwawe,  thai  ia,  all 
thut  ililfiTciicu  wbicli  U  naeta^Bmy  involved  to  tba 
and  Ufi«  of  the  conceptions  of  uumlwr.      Fur  it  ia  < 
WM  ^«'nc*mli7.e,  not  onl}*  from  intlividtiata,  bnt  alao  tmm 
ami  tiuit  the  last  ntep  in  thia  Utter  caa«.   oo  leaa  than 
former,  \*  to  eliminate  from  our  conoepCaoo  of  tll« 
Rubj(fct«,  of  our  generalization,  the  thougl^  of  B«mbai 
it  bo  of  one  or  oi  mon?  than  one     We  may  think  of 
the  dog,  the  CAt,  tfie  fox,  the  lion,  the  ti|c«r,  aud 
an  iKi  many  nimilur  kindii  of  thinf^ic,  and.  fram 
U>ora,  we  mny  form  a  f^^eneric  notion — the  qttadmpaA. 
a  peiifraliKtition  individual  diifr-rence  in  not  rvjrctod: 
diiTerence  hiu  lieen  ditmiitttod  alrcatly  in  tbe  pricaanr 
iztitiotiM.     Uut    wv   mny   U*  Miid   to  diacard    nan 
ence.     Kor  the  variou*  qieoiea  of  animalH  meal 
oonoeivi'd   of,   without  oonoetvin^  of  their 
istios  Him  ply  as  00  maw  wnUr  we  caa 

or  tliut   kind,  of  the  <mit,  •«>  <rd,   or   fo 

of  one.  two.  three,  or  four  kinda.  aad  ao  on. 
eric  idea,  "QuadnifMHl,"  or  "The  Qoadnipad,*' 
numerical  diittiniMionA 

w^..,^.^.,^  k  13^-  l^t  difference  betweon 
wirtai  lie  I  11    tlm*  rejected,  ana  which  ta 
•*'***^  to  the  individual  diflerenoe  alraachr 

oapvd  the  notice  of  tlje  older  metnpbyMpiana  aaa  1 
nnly  numeritr&l  difference  tlivy  ^ve  ia  that  whidi 
We  ascribe  this  omiaainn.  nn*  to  any  lack  of  aotttana 
leval  thinkers,  but  par?  >•  oomparatiire  antai 

1(>I^<'  of  lh>'  iiiiirii'Mr.il  svm  of  apeoiai^  and  jneC 

that  faUe  >  '  the  AristotetiaB  imKayhyM 

made  the  ,..im  and  matter  muoli  greiaia 

roally  is.  1  in  a  tendeaojr  lo  «*«— <lrT  anMOT  •»  i 

individual  anu  u>  imiKr  the  awiwraif,  wbethsr 
all  fiirm  and  tana  unly. 

When,  in  Iha  eaaa  Btlhcr  of  individnala  or  of 
ana^yn*  aamaried  diffwaace.  we  6ad  it  lo  ba  Um  ( 
otdaiaij  apacilte  or  ajngnln  mmwommi' 

■iiiitar  nmtmd  m  /arm.    1\\  la  aiin^  1 

di«tiiirtii>»  (if  the  parts  nr  elemeota  nf  the  diSVifaooa     Ws 
aay,  then,  that  there  are  two  aaodea  of  nnmeriral 
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>f  which  belongs  to  individual  objects  as  hRvinp:  individual  dif- 
ferential matkr,  and  the  oilier  of  wliich  belongs  tu  general  ob- 
jects lis  liaviiig  ttpecific  dijferentld  mailer.  Or,  shonlcl  genera  be 
lumbered  under  a  higher  genus,  we  might  epeak  of  generic, 
lifferential  matter,  as  constituting  their  ntimerical  difference. 
rlbe  rejection  of  either  of  these  modes  of  diiVerence  is  the  final 
up  in  generalization. 

raad  indi-  "^^^  slngiilar  has  already  been  distingniflhed  from 
duftreuo*  the  individual  as  being  identical  with  the  latter, 
save  only  that  its  peculiarities  are  more  fully  coii- 
sived.  In  the  same  way  we  may  contrast  singular  and  individ- 
lal  difference;  with  reference  to  this  contrast  indivKhial  differ- 
ence would  mean  the  same  us  the  iiuLaerical  difference  of 
idividuals  or  of  singulars. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  point,  we  may 
jtUukuou  "c  consider  specification  and  individuation   (or  indi- 
■ad  diBiin-  vldualizatioii)  as  mental  acts.     By  the  ibrmer  of 
these  a  specific  conception  is  formed  from  a  generic 
)ne  by  the  addition  of  specific  difference;  thus  "  horse"  may  be 
"jrmed  from  "quadruped."     By  the   latter  an  individual  concep- 
ion  is  formed  upon  a  general  one;  thus  "Buceplialus  "  is  formed 
either    upon    "horse"   or   "quadruped."    These    processes    are 
jlosely  allied;  there  is,  iiowever,  a  twofold  distinction  between 
lem.     First  of  all,  in  specification,  the  difference  may  be  added 
itber  as  definitely  conceived,  that  is,  as  /brr/i,  or  as  indefinitely 
>nceived,  that  is,  as  mailer.     We  can  therefore  distinguish  be- 
tween  material    and   formal   specification,    the    former    merely 
inumerating  kinds,  or  distinguishing  them  externally,  the  lat- 
iv  giving  also  the  nature  of  each  kind.     But  in  individuation 
only  Omniscience  can   add   in   thought  every  attribute  of  the 
^bject;    therefore,    of   necessity,    we    add    first   what   we    may 
mow  and   then,    by   a   further   addition,   make   allowance   for 
liat  we  do  not   know.     In   short,   our  imlividuation   always 
adds  matter;   or — taking  advantage  of  tlie  contrast  of  terms 
. —  our  Bingularization    always    partakes    more   or   less    of  the 
character  of  individualization. 

Stxtmdltf,  the  mental  addition  of  matter,  in  numerical  specifi- 
cation, is  never  so  complete  as  t(j  render  the  object  thought  of 
"liiaipiible  of  receiving  hirther  differential  matter.  If  we  think 
»f  qjiadruped  as  a  kind  of  animal,  we  can  again  think  of  dog  or 
horse  as  a  kind  of  quadruped,  and  still  further  of  the  dog  Nero 
or  the  horse  Buceplmhis  as  an  individual,  each  new  conception 
involving  a  new  addition  of  difference.  But  when,  fiimlly,  we 
afld  singular  or  individual  difference,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
adding  more.  We  then  conceive  of  an  object  as  having  every 
jharacteristic  or  distinction — in  other  words,  all  the  difference 
-that  it  can  have.  Individual  difference,  therefore,  difl'ers  from 
acific  in  that  it  has  a  certain  fulness,  or  completeness,  which 
latter  lacks. 
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These  remarks  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  teaoh- 
imd'ouiu^^uL  ings  of  two  famous  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
Suon  *'"*"'"'"'  ^^^7'  Thomas  Aqtiinas  "made  the  principle  of 
Their  ■  doctrine  individuation  to  he  in  the  matter  by  virtue  of  which 
■ntwuntiaiiy  oor-  ^j^g^  united  to  the  form — that  is,  the  universal — 
^2**^  •»*  each  individual  came  to  be  what  it  is";  Duns 
Scotus  taught  that  the  individual  thing  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  its  hascceitas,  or  thisness,  with  its  ^uidditcu 
or  whatness  ("  The  Human  Intellect,"  §  399).  These  views  are 
essentially  the  same;  the  quidditas  is  the  specific  form  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  generic,  and  the  htecoeitas  is  individual  differential 
matter  considered  as  a  ground  of  distinction.  But  Scotus  as- 
serted that  his  hcBcceity  had  something  in  it  additional  to  the 
matter  of  which  Aquinas  spoke ;  which  assertion  agrees  with  the 
view  already  given,  that  individual  difference  has  the  peculiarity 
•  of  a  certain  fulness  or  completeness,  which  specific  difference 
lacks.  Bcecceity  is  an  excellent  term ;  it  is  nearly  the  equivalent  « 
of  numerical  difference,  each  expression  presenting  the  same 
thing  in  a  special  light.  Like  numerical  difference,  also,  it  nat- 
urally applies  to  specific  as  well  as  to  individual  differential  mat- 
ter; yet  it  may  usefully  be  confined  to  the  latter,  according  to 
the  intention  of  its  inventor.  The  doctrine  to  be  gathered  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Scholastics,  is  that  an  individualized  concep- 
tion results  from  a  combination  of  matter  with  form ;  and  this 
may  be  accepted  provided  it  be  understood  that/orm  ow  loeU  aa 
matter  may  he  singjdar.  That  is,  we  may,  and  constantly  do, 
perceive  cnaracteristics  in  individuals  such  as  no  other  individ- 
uals have  or  can  have.  What  other  body  could  be  the  center 
of  the  solar  system  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  sun  is  ?  And 
it  is  evident  that  individuation — or,  more  exactly  speaking,  sin- 
gularization — often  involves  the  addition  of  this  singular  form, 
as  well  as  that  of  individual  differential  matter,  to  the  general 
form,  or  universal. 

Specification  and  individuation  are  processes  closely  allied  to 
one  another;  on  which  account,  in  common  speech,  the  same 
term — specification — expresses  either. 

§  136.  Having  considered  general  notions,  and  the 
J^t  OT  ullwer^  mode  of  their  formation,  we  proceed  to  inquire  con- 
u  constantly  men-  ceming  aenerol  objects,  or  universcda  as  tliey  have 
r«a*  ''exiBu3iM°  been  styled  by  philosophers.  The  true  doctrine 
i^°?b?ect°  "**  concerning  universals  is  not  only  interesting  in  it- 
'^"tiF^n^n  ^^^^'    "*  contributes  greatly  to  an  uuderstand- 

€ti."  'Boe^ff"  ing  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  general  no- 
tion. First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  premised  that,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  toe  may  speak  of  general  objects.  We  constantly 
mention  such  things.  We  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  "  War  is  a 
dreadful  evil,"  "Virtue  is  the  highest  good,"  "The  pulpit  and 
the  press  are  potent  in  a  free  country,"  "The  human  soul  is 
Godfike  and  immortal."  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  those  who 
make  such  statements  are  not,  in  any  sense,  thinking  about  any- 
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ling,  that  their  conceptions  do  not,  in  any  sense,  have  objects, 
jveral  theories  have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
that  thought  which  is  expressed  by  general  language;  but  one  of 
two  views  must  be  correct-     Either  it  sets  forth  abjects  which 
axist  as  truly  and  literally  as  th<^  mind  itself  doee  which  thinks 
>f  them,  and  as  those  individuals  do  wliich  the  mind  perceives 
jd  knows  to  exist;  or  it  may  be  held  tliat  onr  thoughts  and 
statements,  as  about  universals,  are  Hiomdarij  nv^m  of  meiiifjl  adirm 
Bed  upon,  and  referring  to,  our  thinkings  conccruiuff  real  ob- 
jects, yet  not  of  themselves  setting  forth  any  renlity.     In  other  words, 
?neral  may  be  supposed  to  be  aiiulogflus  with  ideal  objects  (§  38), 
)f  which  we  speak   as  if  they  really  existed  and  acted   and 
rere  related  variously,  when,  in  truth,  tliey  do  not  exist  at  all. 
f  these  coTitradictory  views,  the  second,  alone,  in  whatever  light 
le  matter  may  be  regarded,  is  worthy  of  acceptance. 

For,  first  of  all,  to  suppose  the  reality  of  universals 
apoM«iirJoiir"  would  lead  to  great  absurdities.  Take  any  general 
oV>ject,  as  "animal."  We  ask,  "Where,  when,  and 
low  long,  has  it  existed?  Who  ever  saw  it?  What  is  its  posi- 
icn  as  a  part  of  the  universe  of  actual  being  ?  "  Clearly  no  place 
)r  period  can  be  eissigned  to  it,  unless  we  say  that  it  exists  every- 
H'here  and  always.  For  whatever  exists  at  any  particular  place 
>r  for  any  given  time,  is,  and  miist  be,  an  individual  object.  But 
rhat  absurdity  to  think  of  an  eternal  and  omnipresent  anirual ! 
lor  does  it  lu-lp  the  matter  to  say  that  the  general  animal  exists 
every  individual  animal.  For,  in  the  first  plane,  we  can  con- 
sive  of  animals  that  have  no  existence,  such  as  unicnrns,  winged 
lorses,  great  pea-serpents;  yet  sucti  animals  would  include  the 
iniversHl.  And,  in  the  second  place,  although  every  aivimal  has 
that  in  it  which  corresponds  to  the  general  object,  and  may  be 
)nceived  of  by  the  application  of  a  genera!  notion,  still,  jn-opi'rly 
_)eaking,  it  does  not  include  the  universal,  but  only  that  whirh 
sorresponds  to  it.  Every  part  of  the  nature  of  any  irulividual 
limal  is  iodiWdual,  not  universal;  and  the  general  notion,  when 
kppiied  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  number  of  individuals,  re- 
jives  an  addition  whereby  it  censes  to  be  a  general,  and  becomes 
individualized  notion.  Moreover,  the  general  object  "ani- 
lal,"  if  it  exists  is  but  one  object;  but,  if  it  exist  in  many  dift'er- 
jnt  animaLs,  it  must  do  so  as  the  many  and  the  dijfhn'.nt.  And  so 
case  arises  in  which  many  and  different  objects  are,  without 
iny  change  of  meaning,  one  and  the  same  object.  This  is  an  im- 
^pOBsibility.  Hence  those  authors  who  say  that,  in  generalization, 
ive  think  of  the  many  as  the  one — of  the  similars  us  the  same — 
^swerve  somewhat  from  literality  ("The  Human  Intellect,"  §  384). 
^HTheir  language  resembles  that  employed  when  we  speak  of  cer- 
^■tain  things,  which  have  similar  natures,  as  having  one  common 
^mKature;  just  as  if  a  nature  were  like  a  piece  of  land,  or  other 
property,  which  several  persons  may  own  in  common. 

The  only  literal  truth  in  the  case,  is  that  the  objects,  by  rea- 
>n  of  their  similarity,  are  related  to  mie  and  the  same  notion,  so 
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that  it  may  be  applied  to  each  of  them,  and  is,  therefore,  a  oom- 

mon  or  general  notion. 

on..  .^. ->..«...,  In  the  next  place,  the  ffeneeia  and  essential  nature 

The  trne ch«r»cter  1  '  °     j    .i  r-  -. 

of  universau  ot  the  general  notion,  and  the  manner  ot  its  em- 
*Mri«,  *"Sti^e!  ployment  by  the  mind,  show  how  it  comes  to  he 
SSS^ttoi^*^"'"  lormed  and  used  without  having  any  object  of  ita 

own.  General  notions  are  a  secondary  mode  of 
thought,  and  are  derived  by  a  process  of  abstraction  from  indi- 
vidual or  singular  conceptions.  This  derivation — as  that  also  of 
generic  from  specific  conceptions — can  often  be  actually  traced; 
and  always  satisfactorily  flbcounts  for  the  origin  of  the  notion. 
Many,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  nave  taught  that 
some  of  our  abstract  ideas,  and  particularly  those  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, are  innate,  and  born  with  the  soul;  and  they  have  given 
the  mind  a  power  of  perceiving  certain  kinds  of  general  truth 
by  "the  immediate  intuition  ot  the  reason."  It  is  suflScient  to 
say  that  such  doctrines  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  as  the 
progress  of  philosophic  investigation  has  shown  them  to  be  un- 
necessary and  unfounded  (see  McCosh  on  "The  Intuitions"). 
The  power,  first  of  perceiving  individual  facts  and  objects,  and 
then  of  forming,  from  these  perceptions,  general  tniths  and  no- 
tions, is,  we  believe,  inborn ;  out  the  development  and  exercise 
of  this  power  does  not  involve  tlie  perception  or  ther  inference 
of  the  actuality  of  any  general  object. 

Moreover,  general  notions  are  not  only  formed 
S^ter'^Sf*°thf  wholly  frojn  perceptions  and  conceptions  of  indi- 
f^""^"^"""*  vidua!  objects;  they  also  are  used  exclusively  with 
tare.  reference  to  individuals;  their  whole  value  and 

force  lies  in  their  applicability.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  notions  that  we  learn  from  others  the  nature  of  individ- 
ual things.  The  general  conception  being  applied  to  one  or 
more  objects,  we  understand  what  it  or  they  mav  be;  we  can 
say,  "  It  is  an  animal,"  or  "  They  are  animals."  'fhen  the  gen- 
eral notion  enables  us  to  form  judgments  regarding  individuals; 
because  whatever  is  true  of  the  universal,  by  reason  of  some 
necessity  Avhich  attaches  to  it,  must  be  true  of  every  correspond- 
ing individual.  The  truth,  that  "animal  life  is  supported  by 
food,"  is  vahiable,  because  we  may  infer  from  it  immediately 
tliat  this  or  that  animal,  these  or  those,  some,  or  any,  or  all,  ani- 
mals, live  by  means  of  food.  The  general — or  generalized — judg- 
ment is  simply  an  instrumental  and  intermediate  state  of  mind 
whicli  frequently  intervenes  between  the  perception  of  necessity 
in  some  individual  case,  or  cases,  and  the  assertion  of  necessity 
in  some  otlier  similar  individual  case,  or  cases.  Finally,  the 
general  notion  is  used  in  indeterminaie  thoufjht,  and  in  this,  es- 
pecially, its  character,  as  wholly  subordinate  to  the  individual 
conception,  is  strikingly  manifest.  For  the  universal  is  oft«n 
made  the  subject  of  statements  which  cannot  be  regarded  even 
as  propositions  of  limited  or  conditioned  generality  (§  133).  We 
can  say,  "  The  trotting  horse  has  now  attained  the  speed  of  a 
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inile  in  less  than  two  tninntes  and  a  quarter,"  or,  to  use  a  nobler 
illiistratioii,  "Man  measures  the  weight  of  the  sun,  and  the 
distance  of  star  from  star."  In  such  statements  as  these,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  subject  is  an  universal,  and  that  it  is 
not  conceived  of  as  having  a  separate  existence  of  its  own. 
The  facts  presented  concern  only  certain  individuals  of  a  class; 
l&t  would  be  absurd  to  assert  them  of  aiiy  separate  and  universal 

sntity.  Predications  like  the  foregoing,  which  are  not  unconi- 
mou,  throw  much  ligiit  on  the  true  nature  and  significance  of 
the  general  notion.  They  show  that  it  is  an  abstract  and  in- 
determinate mode  of  thought  which  tlie  mind  always  refers  or 

applies  to  individuals,  more  or  less  inMuediately ;  and  which 

dwiiys  has  iniiversal   applicability,   ycl.    is   uat   aliirnjs    ii.srd   as 

having  it.     For  not  every  trotter  attains  the  speed  mentioned, 

nor  is  every  man  an  astronomer.     From  all  of  wliich  we  gather 

that  tlie  character  and  name  of  universal,  or  general,  are  derived 

jther  from  the  chief  propt-rty  and  principal  employment  of  the 

lotion,  than  from  its  essential  nature.  When  we  say,  "  Man 
iculates  eclipses,"  the  term  man  expresses  what  we  commonly 

tieuu  by  a  geiitrat  idea;  yet.  in  this  statement,  the  idea  is  not 

iueral  or  universal,  but  only  abstract  and  indeterminate.     Of 

fteelf  it  dues  not  inelutle  reference  to  the  many  or  to  the  few; 

it  simply  presents  its  own  contents.     We  are  told  that  human 

beings  calculate  eclipses;  whether  many  or  few  of  them  do  so, 

Ipr  oveu  only  one,   is   no   necessary  implication  of  the  general 
kiotiou.     In  view,  therefore,  of  the  origin,  use,  and  radical  na- 
Pura  of  general  conceptions,  we  conchule  that  there  are  no  general 
pbjects  to  correspond  with  thern, — that  universals,  as  such,  are  un- 
fe&\  entities, — and  that,  in  thinking  as  if  of  them,  we  do  not  think 
of  realities  at  all,  but  only  in  a  way  similar  to,  and  correspfuulent 
with,   our  conception   of  real   objects  (see  §§  3<»  and   7(>).     In 
iccordance  with   this  we   find  that   men,   in   ordinary  speech, 
lever  make   independent   mention  of  genera!   objects,   or  uni- 
rersals,  as  if  they  were  a  distinct  class  of  entities,  but  only  use 
srms  setting  forth  indetenninate  notions  which  may  be  applied 
individual  objects. 

§  137.  The  discxission  of  the  general  notion  would 
jtti'conecrn-  ^^^   ^   Complete   without  some   reference    to   the 
I uBivKCMiK.        history  of  uinniom  concernini!:  universals.     This  ex- 
Artirto-   Inbits  a  gradual  aiivaiieeiiieot  in  the  appreliuusion 
Zeno,    I'ur-  ^^j-  {,.,,(^1,^  together  with  Hnme  movements  of  a  mis- 
taken, or  retrograde,  character.     The  school  which 
•vthagorae  founded,  five  hundred  years  before  Clu'ist,  was  prob- 
jnlv  the  tirst  to  give  formal  expression  to  the  error  (jf  attributing 
reality  to  universals;  but  the  earliest  extarit  teaching  of  this  doc- 
trine, 18  to  be  seen  in  those  writings  which  Plato  composed  alwmt 
)ne  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras.     Socrates,  the 
laster  of  Plato,  had  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  our  attaining 
>rrect  conceptions  of  the  permanent  aiul  the  important  by  elirn- 
latiug,  from  individual  perceptione,  what  may  be  eeseutial  to 
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any  given  kind  of  thine -,  thia  teaching  was  devd«"»pe»l  oA 
lorced  by  Plat<i  in  bin  <I(K'trine  of  iiii->u(.      But   tlii?  term  «^ 
employed  by  Plato,  meant  «a\\'  vholly  (liScrc-nt  frc»Bi  «^ 

we  now  understand  by  it     li  i^tcd   the   i^•^a  (f /»r«.*> 

ttioi")  with  the  rotffia,  or  eonception;  nud    :  t  Um  4^ 

ot  the  conception.     The  gt^-niuit  and  niinM  ot  ::...  ..   ..^-ilfoIwnK 

are  moriil  rather  than  u».'ta]<Lyt*i(-ul:  yet  hut  «tateaMDt*  iafi^ 
that  ideas  have  an  vxi«t«nce  of  thvir  own,  aepiuate  from  tit 
mind  and  frum  individuaU;  that  ides*  alone  are  troc,  tnean^ 
ibie,  and  imperiuhable,  entitii-i*:  aod  that  the  pwadfa^  ^^S"^ 
and  phenouieua  of  Uie  world  derive  the  !»%»'«  of  tbcir  taaUm^ 
from  these  ethereal  ideiui. 

AriHUitle,  rej<;ctiiig  I'lato't  doctrine,  dwiiod  thftt  ideai^  vaa- 
Tvrsals,  exiHt  separately  from  the  individual ;  y«t  ho  w  fe 
from  reftti<iug  them  a  reality.  He  did  not  aco  that  the  ^0iam- 
Uon  (x'tweeu  matter  and  form,  which  we  naturalljr 
uae  in  our  ordinury  thinkingn  ({  \iC>),  repreernta  no  e 
objectnul,  difTereuce  of  thiuga,  or  partA,  or  element^  Imt 
iH,'tN  fortli  thu  very  Mime  tliingv  in  tiieir  relatione  to  twodiflaM 
moden  of  thon^ltt.  lie  aecntinta  for  the  gvaeratino^-or  Ifte  W 
eotnitig — of  tiling,  by  tlur  Union  of  matter  and  form,  ea  twe^ 
nieutM  exterually  diHtiuguinhnblr  P.iit  ho  njotprtii  that  f*» 
never  exintj*  mve  in  union  and 

matter  never  exists  »ave  in  eiui-.-v. 

what  ia  gi<nernl  or  nnivenial  i«  f<»rmai  and  neror  esirte  M^ 
rately,  but  alwava  ia  anitiug  varioualy  with  matter  ao  ae  lo  f^ 
duoc  tho  individitid. 

The  inextrii*able  eonfiiaion  of  tho  Amt<'f    "        'netapl^TMlil 
to  be  trae<<tl  ebiefly  to  tlie   inin«i|>prrh«n«i<>i  -i  trwt  MiHI 

of  mich  diAtiiictiono  aH  tint?  m;  andXK 

tiiiH  cniiMe,  we  iidd  the  iiili  rm^.  st  v3W 

]tirely  accounted  for.     An  an  loatance  til'  the  la' 
vOtfto,  whieli  niny  nieiin  either  a  atibetanco  in  iti.> 
or  a  logic«l  iiuiwtanco,  or  the  caaeno*  of  a  1 
a  real  exii>ten(-e,  or  nny  one  of  th«eo  in  t)i- 
operatea,  in  the  writing*  of  Ari«t<itle,  •«  a  pi 
Iii-M'k.    Tb»  obwurity  of  ancient  niet/ii  ' 
tL-  If  imperfect  diMtinctioua  and  jet  OM)! 
can  be  appreciated  by  tboee  only  who  may  -nditaroc  tu  m 
bend  them. 

It  ia  aaid,  without  much  evidenoe,  that  Z«mi  and  ttm 
denied  tho  nwlity  of  univeraaU      n<>  thiH  i*  it 
deeoended  lr<»tn  the  n)ore  an<  •  nm  t 

.   who  laugh  t  pi  I  <%   OM 

tain  lui^uinea  ooooamioc  m.iv.  v.,  |  i '  tonml 

(HMeion.     Thaae  wen^  **  w  h   :li  1   ^' w>  r.t  an  I  »pt>««ici 
(  !{•  Of  in  mere  outM^eptMU'*  \t 

II  •reooqMreal  or  inoorporeai  .«| 

euai  eei«rat«l/  tRMD  auuaible  olf^eote  or  nui"  ijmo 
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elaaywyrj,  or  Introdtiction,  to  the  "Categories"  of  Aristotle).  In 
Kef>-Platoni8m,  at  Rome,  Athena,  and  Alexandria,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  aucieiita  exerted  its  last  independent  activity. 
The  K.hou«uc»-  ^^®  SuhoUiaties — that  is,  tliegreatCbristian  teachers 
BoMciuniu,  Aba-  of  the  Middle  Ages — earntetly  discnsaed  the  nature 
M.'^nt.  ^h^Sl  of  universals;  with  them  this  subject  was  closely 
o^oo^^""*"  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  creation  and 
government.  According  as  they  asserted  or  de- 
nied the  reality  of  the  universal,  they  were  classed  as  Realists 
and  as  Nominalists.  In  the  eleventh  centuiT,  lu'.><cellinu8  main- 
tained nominalism,  but  his  eloquent  disciple,  Peter  Abelard, 
advocated  a  kind  uf  moderate  realism;  and,  from  that  time  till 
towards  the  close  of  Scholasticism,  the  doctrine  of  Abelard  gen- 
erally prevailed.  It  is,  however,  simple  justice  to  say  that  the 
teaching  of  the  mediajval  thinkers  was  different  from  that  either 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  and  vastly  to  be  preferred.  Alliertus 
JNIagnus  held  that  universals  exist  ante  rem  in  the  divine  intel- 
lect, lu  re  in  the  individual  object,  and  post  rem  in  the  human 
intellect  by  reason  of  the  power  of  mental  abstrnetion.  His 
great  contemporary,  Thomas  .-Vquinas,  tanji^lit  that  "forms  whicli 
exist  in  matter  have  come  from  immaterial  and  separately  ex- 
isting forms,  which,  however,  subsist,  not  in  themselveB,  as 
Plato  says,  but  in  the  divine  mind,  and  derive  their  causing 
power  from  Heaven."  Finally,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Wil- 
liam of  Occam  re\'ived  tlie  norninaliHt  doctrine,  and  asserted  that 
aiugulars  alone  exist,  and  that  such  things  as  universals,  even 
as  mental  ciMiceptions,  are  wholly  witliout  reality.  His  views 
were  favored  at  the  universities,  but  caused  great  commotion 
in  church  and  state.  The  Emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  protected 
the  followers  of  Occam,  while  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France 
sided  with  the  Pope,  and  persecuted  them. 

In  later  times  nominalism  found  a  powerful  advo- 
cate  in  Thomas    Hobbes,   the   contemporary  and 
BuT^it'cai^"^   friend  of  Lord   Bacon.     "If,"  says   Hubbei*,  "one 
Eamiitaa,  should  desirc  the  painter  to  make  him  the  picture 

of  a  man  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say  of  a  man  in 
general);  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter  should  chnpo 
what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must  needs  be  some  of 
them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be;  none  of  which  are  uni- 
versal. But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that 
one  person  he  chuseth.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is 
liothing  universal  but  names;  which  are  therefore  called  indefi- 
nite, because  we  limit  them  not  to  ourselves,  but  leave  them  to 
be  applied  by  the  hearer"  ("Tripos,"  chap.  v.).  To  us  this  illus- 
tration seems  an  unl'ortunate  one  lor  its  purpose.  A  painter 
might  make  an  outline  image,  which,  without  being  the  like- 
ness of  any  particular  man,  would  serve  to  call  to  mind  some 
one  of  our  race;  and,  if  this  be  so,  may  not  the  human  mind 
have  the  power  of  forming  an  indeterminate  notion,  which  ia 
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not  the  conception  of  any  inilivulual 


ible  to  anv? 


but  ytk.  it 


hundred  yearn 


ir    HoblMM, 
of  Berkeley 

the  prcB»;nt  centtiry  it  haa  boon  iU>fi>tid«<l  by  ^ 
nnii  llatinlton.     liut  t'         '     t  nanitd  authora,  mm  weUasoClat 
olun  iildi-r  date,  mill.  .    ,  ihrir  t«j»cbing;  ao  as  to  namm^ 

to  tlte  mind  a  power  ut  guutrtal  thtiikin^^.  Ine  JumitaMl  4IK 
ciilty  of  Ktricrt  iiiiiiiitiiili«tn  \»  that  it  w;tA  aaidA,  ioataad  «f  ^ 
plaining,  a  well-known  mental  phenomenon.  Thoav  wfco  iail^ 
tnte  inquiry  by  n  Mcrutiny  nf  i!<>niH<iuui«nc«a,  moat  aa^  imbv  « 
letw  cloarly,  that  we  have  general  uotinun.  Henoe  avrtr  i 
tnont  for  nouiinaliHui  may  Ik^  tuni'si  agatnat  itaeIC 
BavR,  "The  idea  of  a  man  that  I  frame  to  invaelf^  iDtMi  b* ' 
of  a  whit's  or  n  Mark,  or  a  tawny,  n  tttmight  or  a  avofce^L  fttal 
or  a  low.  or  a  iniddlo-aized  man":  w)ii>'b  lnnfrn«|pB  oaa  M^ 
tn4>an  that  our  idt'a  of  a  man  munt  ■<^rofavtii^ 

or  a  black,  or  a  tawnv  man,  and  »«'  ■<   viatpla  fcgt 

i«  that  wc  coimtiiTitfy  do  think  ctcn  of  an  )<  J 

much  more,  therefore,  of  mau  in  general— '^*^"''  iuiakii 

the  dctormination«  of  Mingiilarity.     Tbing*  rxMt 

di'tctrminationn,  but  they  can  be  conoeivM  lU  i«ii/>rmt  tbcM,  II 
thi<  pn-wMit  day  iioinitialtKlic  viowa  are  held  on\y  b*  oaMB 
amociationaliHta,    Ben^<.  '    ta,  and  materuiliata,    vnoaa  ^a 

t4>mN  ]>r<idur«^  ati  inru]  i  and«i«l«nding;  th«  ommv 

phenomena  of  nflychical  life. 

MiidH*   rwihw    ^""'''  the  inauguration  of  modorn  pl>n.^> 
iMMMiaBhaBiac.  tlie  Roveutei'ntn  century,  by  D«ac«r^ 
nlfLiaaititaa  vavm  of  rttalium  han  Wi'U  notably*  ioa..i.i— « 
^^.  «*  **  *^  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  and  yel  mora   to  I 
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pantheism  of  bpinoza, 
Schdhn-        '     •  H.«gpL 
SpinoKa'n  radical  f 
nediatelv  baaed  on  ti 
wblent"  bat  waa  wiiti'. 
that  can  lie  traoiMl  l«i  a  v< 
identified  exiatcnoe  with 


yet  mora  tn  tfcal  tf 


t  he  unity  of  aubalaaee,  wm»  m- 
V-  a  pbilnaDpkfte  aii« 


antity  ia  tlie  lamv  aa  tltv  aciencr  of  unity,  anil  that  is 
aeoflo  th«»  <»i"»iMit,  aa  auch,  ia  alao  the  on«»  Ti,,-  ..\..„..gj^ 
trino,  whi  U  alMmrd  in  niodrm  earv.  ir%» 

n-   '  ■ I     >    I  h-.m  in  Greek.     <  "•   - 


i]  ii-ti  .'It  an«  MCfina*' 


iiKii    laiijriiaca 

neQtar 


tUiLti*  ortida.      rb«>«*^*  eaJ 


ar  *iMl  f  iiipkiyW  thr 

t'ltir  to  h  >  xiatanm  and  ^ 

parfiBPOtly  all 


•at 


itr      In  tha 


^phJr^B■  «f 

k«    HI  mai 


TV' 


TI 
ti. 


!•••••  mt'itninga  \ 

<l •  froaant  rMititieii^  \mi  « 

-Mfliona  ta  or  and  ri^ 


th 


ir  II 

'n«  ina;>  I 
tho  arti> 
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["Would  mean  the  only  existing  being,  and  rd  Iv  the  only  one 
'being — the  oulj  one  unit.  But  these  must  be  identical.  There- 
fore, simply  allowing  that  these  expressions  set  forth  realities, 
^v-we  must  admit  their  teaching  that  there  ia  one  being  only. 
^BAristotle  was  too  sensible  a  tliinker  to  carry  out  this  doftrine 
^»lully ;  but  Spinoza  found  no  difficulty.  Giving  objectual  reality 
^Pto  the  general  abstract  ideas  oi  tlie  unit  and  Ihe  exialent,  as  if  each 
^  -were  one  individual  object,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he 
I  tliereni>on  identifies  these  things.  For,  if  the  unit  is  the  only 
^■on^i  there  can  be  no  existent  beside  it;  and,  if  the  existent  is  the 
^*  only  behuj,  there  can  be  no  unit  beside  it.  Hence  the  identity 
of  TO  or,  rd  ir,  and  to  xdv;  hence  the  impei-soual  pantheistic 
Bubfitance. 

The  continued  attribution  of  reality  to  uuiversals,  even  after 

tthey  were  no  longer  granted  au  existence  apart  from  iuttilloctnal 
ikctivity,  left,  the  way  open  and  ready  for  the  heresy  of  Scliellitig 
and  riegel.  They  declarcil,  and  maintained  ably,  that  object 
and  subject,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  tiioughta  and  tliiugH,  nature 
and  spirit,  are  identical.     HegoJ  treated  htntuj — that  is,  general 

■attributal  existence — as  a  real  object,  and  found  in  it  the  power 
of  evohnng  out  of  itselt^  and  as  parts  of  itself,  all  other  things 
and  combinations  of  things.  Thus  modern  genius  unconsciously 
produced  a  gigantii.'i  system  of  delusion  out  of  the  ancient  meta- 
physics. The  philosophic  pantheism  which  prevailed  in  Ger- 
tnuny  at  the  beginning  of  tht-  present  century,  ia  a  nohible  in- 
stance of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  realism,  whenever  logic- 
ally followed  out,  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  error. 

Some,  however,  have  called  themselves  realists,  and  some  yet 

^-do  so,  who  scarcely  deserve  the  name.     To  hold  that  classes  of 

BlBimilars,  corresponding  to  general  notions,  actually  exist,  and 

^^are  not  mere  creations  of  the  intellect;  to  teach  that  many 

things  in  their  individual  natures  have  a  power  of  producing 

their  like,  and  of  perpetuating  their  kind;  to  believe  that  general 

>nception8  dwelt  in  the  divine  spirit  prior  to  the  existence  of 

[organized  beings;  and  to  hope  that,  by  the  study  of  the  universe, 

[.■%ve  ourselves  may  seize  and  think  the  thoughts  of  God — these 

)are  things  entirely  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  non-reality 

""  uuiversala 

John  Locke — who  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
'X^Miiw;  Held,  eto.,  Descartes  died,  who  was  born  in  1(132,  the  sanie 
•**  year  with  Spinoza,  and  who  died  in  1704,  twenty 

•years  before  the  birth  of  Kant,  and  seventy  before  that  of  Schel- 
liug — was  probably  the  first  of  modern  philosopliers  to  state 
clearly  the  true  doctrine  concerning  generiil  ideas.  Before  hia 
time  Conceptualisui,  as  it  has  been  called,  had  found  advocates, 
but  had  not  attained  any  established  position,  in  the  world  of 
letters.  "General  and  universal,"  says  Locke,  "belong  not  U> 
the  real  existence  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures 
of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern 
oxdy  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.     Words  are  general  when 
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used  for  sif^s  of  general  idea*  and  ao  sro  appltcabi*  wtf*^ 

ently  to  many  particular  things;  and  ideaa  avs  ^VMml  ite 

they  are  net  up  \\»  the  representAlivw  of  tOMXty 

but    univerRaiity    I)el(ing8    not    to    tiling    thqnf 

are  all  of  them  particular  iu  thvir  exi«t«noe;  even 

and  ideaa  which  iu  their  signification  are  getterml"  (**^'-  '*-^ 

iii.  chap.  iii.).     Had  I<ocki%  iu  a<hiitiou  to  llie  foragou^ 

liec'U  and  taught  that  idi>a«,  whethvr  >;■  /   ur  ■ia^vur.  40 

Himply  thu  (ttutcM  or  itctiouH  cif  the  w>ul  w  n^  9xA  tibaftlft 

idea  \»  never,  in  any  true  or  literal  f^<  ••ci  of  italC  te 

philoHophy  uf  the  cightmMith  i-cntury  ■  i  Kwn  aavad  iiM 

much  uselefM  and  extravagant  s{)«cuUttuu.      A*  it  waa.  |  jbjbi 

doctrine  Iiam  pptvailed.     Adot>t<^d  and  iuipn>%'tHl  bj  Rcftd,  II  «• 

defended  bv  nim  againnt  lierxeley  and  Ilumv;  and,  at  tJb>  paa 

ont  time,   ConceptunliMm  \»  upheld    by   ()• ~vJ   »mmHk  <A 

philoHophem;  though,  even  yet,  souio  acii  ri  hiiaJ  hv 

we  can  think  as  if  uf  objects,  wh«n  no  objv^u  cv^mapapd^s  ** 
our  Utuught  exittt 

^^  §  136.  At  tlie  ri«k  of  «xpOiin|r  onnelTva  la  fc 

MMM  ■latod'^  charge  of  laboring  to  day  tho  M*tu«   w«  ahaB  4^{ 
22f!iM,4.         t'""*  ^no  other  ar]guinent  fiir  the   raalitj  c<  mi^ 

veraala.     For  the  fact  that  untrrtJ 
tu  the  Miihjrcts  and  as  Ike  pmficuUea  n^ 

(billing   for  explanation.     We   aay,    '    ...■     >- •.-i*l*at  ctvae  ■ 
China,"  "Tlw  gorilla  livoa  in  the  woods  of  Afrtoei,*  **jiiaa  Wl 
built  many  atructures  of  atone,"  "The  oc«an  caUe  h^ 
Nuoceiw,"  "Spirit  and  mutlL'r  exist,"  "Cnaar  waa  br»«»  mkA 
nanimouM,"  *'  Mur^  (^ueen  of  Scota,  was  beautiful  aad 
nat<s"  "The  min  hills  softly."  "Thcno  is  jttstir^  for  the 
In  all  such  ntutements,  general  notions  fii 
predicate,  or  both,     But  it  is  thu  spt<cific  ';   :    .  t> 

easeritial  characturiatic — of  predication  proper,  H  1 
to  assert  t ho  existence  of  the  predirn'- "i-"  »    • 
ject  U'ing  taken  for  (^ranteil;  and  it 
tic  of  inipropitr  prvilicntion  t"  ' 

no  prt-dioate-otgeot  Ix'tug  m 
tbereiura,  mmhii  to  aseert,  eillicr 
euoa  of  senerml  otijeota     Yet  tl.  1  1^ 

ma|^  00m  not  really  assert  tlj  •! 

boeome  eridsnt,  if  we  consider  .'^  ^ 

according  to  wiiich  gi'uernl  notioun 

Firal,  tl' •^•-  '•"  i>r«Klionti«»na,  b'-^-  ■  ......  ,».  .«. 

tb«  gi-r,  .*«iiliJL-ct,  call  «.Twai  ii*w  <ra 

jcvnersi  u^i|iiit-iiiiiiiiy.     In  theae.  01  i>iurae,  it  r«iiBot 

univerml  ur  ffaaacal  ob^ot  aa  mtMiMtff.     StinmJU^ 

tliose  in  win  '    •' 

when,  minn 

•nfUy."  are  prro  ia«»«nte  of  ikN 

not  aaairt  the  in  '  •'xiataaeaof  thaae 

but,  ou  the  cuotrary,  tiietr  dapeoduut  aad  uibervoi 
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jnnected  with  the  subject  of  tlie  predication.     Moreover,  when 
the  suLtject  is  singular,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  i'orce  of  such 
Btatements  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  become  individualized,  or, 
at  least,  may  easily  do  so.      TJiircUy,  this  last  statement  holds 
c^ood  as  well  when  the  predicate  is  a  noun  as  when  it  is  an  ad- 
"|ective  or  verb.     In  '^(Jimar  ei-at  homo"  lioma  becomt'S  individu- 
alized in  the  very  act  of  predication;  we  mean,  not  that  Cajsar 
.ras  man,  in  general,  Init  that  ho  was  a  man.     The  modern  lan- 
uage  expresses  this  individualization  by  naing  the  indefinite 
irticle,  while  the  ancient  does  not.     But  in  plural  prupositious 
he  ].Atiu,  also,  gives  number  and  individuality  to  the  predicate- 
jbject,    saying,    "jRoma/it   erant    homilies."    Therefore,  fourthly, 
jeing  that  the   force  of  the   predicate   is   determined  by  the 
jharacter  of  the  sulject,  let  us  turn  to  that  aspect  of  predication 
iccording  to  which  the  existence  of  the  subject  is  a.sHerted  or 
Implied;  and,  in  this  connection,  let  us  remember  that  all  predi- 
jation,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  mind  in  using  it,  is 
Mther  actualistic  or  hypothetical.     Actualistio  general  asficrtions 
ire  those  which  set  forth  matters  of  fact;  as  when  we  said  above, 
'The  gorilla  ranges  the  woods  of  Africa,"  "Spirit  and  matter 
sxist,"  "There  is  justice  for  the  oppressed."    "W  hen  we  examine 
Ibe  etate  of  our  minds  in  making  such  predications  it  becomes 
jvident  that  we  have  no  intention  to  assert  that  any  general  ob- 
'  ject,  as  "  the  tea- plant,"  "  the  gorilla,"  "  matttr, "  "  spirit,"  or  even 
"justice,"  has  an  existence  by  itself,  in  China,  or  in  Africa,  or 
inywhere  else.     We  simply  mean  that  tea-plants,  gorillas,  ma- 
jrial  and  spiritual  objects,  and  just  retributions  and  rectifica- 
lons,  each  in  its  own  individuality,  do,  or  shall,  exist.     The 
jeneral  notion  in  such  statements,  though  not  in<Uvidualized,  is 
Sinployed  with  a  reference  to  its  capability  of  individualization, 
other  words,  as  having  appliciibility.     The   truthfulness   of 
these  actualistic  general  statements  CMiisi.stH  solely  in  this,  that 
thev  are  the  secondary,  partial,  indeterminate  ex]>ression  of  Ht- 
sral,  determinate,  individual  facts.     This  is  what  Dr.  Keid  really 
meant  In  saying.  "The  existence  of  universals  is  nothing  but 
predicability "   ("Essay,"  v.  chap.   vi.).     For   theso  wonls   can 
lignify  only  that  genera!  objects  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  an 
existence,  simply  because  general  ideas  may  be  applied  to  exist- 
ing individuals.     Finally,  let  us  notice  hypothetical,  or  suppo- 
ritional,  predications  with  general  subjects.    These  vary  in  form 
iccordingly   as  the   hypothesis   is  expressed  or  implied.     We 
nay  say,  either,  "  If  theft  take  place,  it  is  a  crime,"  or  simply, 
ind  as  usually,   "Theft  is  a  crime";  and.  "If  there  is  a  tri- 
mgle,  its  area  is  as  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude,"  or 
^•*The  area  of  the  triangle  is  as  the  product  of  its  base  b}'  its  al- 
titude"; also,  "If  there  be  a  beginning,  or  change,  of  existence 
it  raust  be  caused,"  or,  "  Every  beginning,  or  change,  of  existence 
is  caused  ";  and,  once  more,  "  If  there  be  angel  and  demon,  they 
ire  moral  beings,"  or  "The  angel  and  the  demon  are  moral  be- 
iga."    Now  hypothetical  statements  (§  49),  so  far  as  the  construe- 
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tion  and  use  of  thought  is  concerned,  follow  the  same  rules 
which  govern  the  actualistic.  As,  therefore,  literally  and  strictly, 
general  actualistic  predications  do  not  assert  or  assume  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  universals,  so  hypothetical  general  predications 
do  not  assert  or  assume  even  their  supposed  existence.  Indeed 
it  is  doubly  and  emphatically  true  that  the  whole  force  of  these 
predications  lies  in  their  applicability.  For  those  very  individu- 
alized, but  indefinite,  statements  which  they  immediately  imply, 
into  which  they  easily  transform  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
which  also  they  are  very  commonly  expressed  (§  133),  are  them- 
selves merely  hypothetical,  and  concern  only  supposed  or  ideal 
objects;  so  that  the  truth  of  these  indefinite  statements  also,  lies 
in  their  applicability.  For,  while  the  general  notion  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  actual  object  because  of  the  membership  of  the  lat- 
ter in  a  class  of  similars,  the  individualized  indefinite  notion  is 
applicable  to  an  actual  object,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  (§  132),  but  also  because  of  that  individuality 
which  every  actual  object  possesses,  no  matter  to  what  class  or 
classes  it  may  or  may  not  belong.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  employment  of  general  notions  in  predication  is  no  proof  of 
the  reality  of  universals. 

Most  general  statements  are  intended  as  necessi- 
enwd^ned.***^  tudiual  aud  hypothetical  prcdications.  This  is  often 
MdM^obM^  *'^®  ^*^®  ®^®'^  when  they  include  also  an  actualistic 

reference  or  implication.  So  far  as  general  state- 
ments are  hypothetical  they  are  said  to  express  laws,  that  is, 
either  the  laws  of  entity  in  general,  or  of  some  kind  or  depart- 
ment of  existence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  strict  truth, 
the  laws  of  being,  in  all  its  departments,  are  not  real  but  gen- 
eral things, — or  universals.  They  are  not  even  ideal  individ- 
ualities. A  law  of  existence  is  a  general  case  of  antecedent  and 
consequent;  and  the  truth  of  the  statement  expressing  it  lies 
in  this,  that  a  real  and  individual  fact  corresponmng  to  the  gen- 
eral consequent  necessarily  exists  whenever  there  is  a  real  and 
individual  fact  corresponding  to  the  antecedent.  Hence  we  say 
that  general  scientific  statements  express  laws  and  not  facts. 
Similar  i-emarks  apply  to  moral  ana  governmental  law  as  a 
general  mode  of  conduct  prescribed  for  us  by  some  authority 
or  necessity.  It  has  no  more  reality  than  those  general  forms 
or  modes  of  existence,  which  are  necessitated  by  general  ante- 
cedents. Hence  the  legal  profession  distinguish  between  fact 
and  law.  But  sometimes  by  a  law  we  mean  the  mental  or  verbal 
statement  of  some  mode  of  conduct  prescribed  by  authority  or 
duty;  and  in  that  sense  a  law  may  be  individual  and  real. 
Only  Individuals  §  ^^^"  ^rom  the  truth  that  universals  do  not  exist, 
exist.  we  turn  to  the  correlative  doctrine  which  Locke 

asserts,  v'iz.,  that  "  all  things  that  exist  are  partic- 
ulars," that  is,  individuals  ("Essay,"  bk.  iii.  chap.  iii.).  This 
doctrine  might  be  inferred  from  the  former.  For  the  universal 
is  simply  that  which  has  not  individual  difference,  and  the  in- 
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lividual  is  that  which  has;  if  the  former  of  these  caunot  exist, 
then  only  tlie  latter  can;  and  bo  ovtiy  actuality  is  an  individu- 
ality.    But  the  same  conclusion  may  be  formed  more  directly 
from  certain  intuitions  which  accompany  our  perceptions  of  fact. 
We  never  perceive  anything  save  as  existing  delimtely  in  space 
id  time,  and  as  having  parts  and  relations  which  belong  to  it 
ihjue.     Even  God,  and  tlie  universe  as  a  whole,  are  inferentially 
>erceived  as  thus  existing.    And  every  perception  of  fciiniplc  fact 
B  accompanied  with  the  necessitudinal  judgment  that  each  indi- 
vidual ooject  perceived,  considered  simply  as  an  actual  entity, 
\nnt  exist  in  its  own  place,  in  its  own  time  (or  rather  with  its 
lowD  relations  to  space  and  time),  and  witli  its  own  parts,  and 
^l8  own  relations  to  other  objects.     But  this  is  the  same  as  to 
ly  that  every  actual  entity  is  an  individual.     From  this,  again, 
re  immediately  infer  that  whatever  has  no  parts  and  no  rela- 
tions of  its  own,  in  other  words,  whatever  is  not  an  individual, 
Lonot  existi  and  is  a  non-entity.     Truths  so  simple  and  radical 
t  these  do  not  admit,  and  ordinarily  do  not  need,  direct  proof; 
yet  the  absurdity  of  denying  them  may  be  shown.     Let  us  sup- 
that  two  entities — two  trees,  or  two  men — occupy  precisely 
le  same  space,  exist  during  precisely  the  same  time,  and  have, 
strict  literality,  the  same  parts  and  the  same  relationa     Is 
|fe  not  evident  that  such  a  supposition  destroys  itself,  and  that 
le  two  things  cannot  be  two,  and  niust  be  one  only  ? 

But  while  Locke's  doctrine,  that  all  actual  objects 
7ri,"«*  are  iudividual,  is  undoubtediy  correct,  we  cannot 
_*'■  accept  another  doctrine  which  he  teaches  else- 
^  where,  viz.,  that  the  individuality  of  objects  de- 
pends simply  on  their  actuality.  We  believe  that 
individuality  depends  on  something  that  belongs  to  existing  ob- 
jects, and  not  snuply  on  their  existence.  The  passage,  in  which 
ike  teaches  that  the  individuality  of  things  is  essentially  de- 
lved from  their  existence,  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  identity 
and  diversity  ("Essay,"  bk.  ii.  chap,  xxvii.).  He  writes,  "From 
rhat  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  what  is  so  much  in- 
[uired  after,  \Uq  principium  iv/livi(lu(Uwiiiji;  and  that,  it  is  plain, 
existence  itself,  winch  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
irticrdar  time  and  place  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the 
inie  kind."  The  term  jrrincipium — or  principle, — as  it  occurs 
this  passage,  is  only  remotely  connected  with  tliat  sense 
iccording  to  which  a  principle  is  a  proposition,  whicli,  being 
locepted  as  true,  becomes  a  ground  or  source  of  inferential  con- 
riction.  By  principium  {ndiviihtnlloniti  wc  are  to  understand 
limply  the  source  or  origin  of  individuation.  This  latti;r  word 
sigiiilies  the  making  or  causing  of  Boinething  to  be  individual; 
iiid,  according  to  a  very  wide  use  of  such  terms  as  making,  or 
musing,  or  originating,  the  whole  phrase,  privciiile  of  indiridiia- 
OH,  may  have  any  one  of  three  meanings.  First,  it  may  sig- 
lity  iJiat  it'liich  prrxlucfs  individuality — the  efficient  cause  of  it. 
This  clearly  is  not  existence;  existence  produces  nothing.     The 
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prtxJu' '  --^ofiiiil:  V  and  of  cwy  oU>« 

u  tliiiiL       thai  r.i  virvt-r  it  may  De,  wl 

\\\v   thing.      Ihe  Htrcii^h  and  ekill  of  a  carpenter 
table,  or,  morti  correctly,  the  funu  »>r  »tructuna  of  a 
niMtenalH  exist  previuuttly.     Aud  thoy  prtKluce  the  iadii 
ut'  thu  form,  fur  thw  \*  •  p«rt  uf  iL     Tnie.  ti>o  ow^al 
make  one  form  aud  uot  another,  while  he  haa  no  ditan 
iii^  individuality ;  by  rva»uD  ofwkiuh  ctrcttfnatancc.  tb»| 
tiuii  of  the  individuality  U  never  meatioocd,  bol  » 
awiimeil  or  uniien«to<id.     Yvt  it  WttUM  dear  ihat  what* 
diK-es  a  thing  \\\\\»\.  pnKluc«  itn  indivitlrmlity  with  it 
the  principle,  or  caiide,  or  »(iurce,  '  ttkm. 

not  to  a  jKjwer  pnxlucinj^  iudividti.  :    ij  a 

deicfniinint)  ccmdtlion,  under  which  i  •■r   must 

at  all  (§>*><)>     Thu  caitite  of  tiMhtia  2^....^   at   the  wal 
biniM  iivin^r  in  the  air,  is  thnt  neither  could  live  in  aaj 
element  than  their  own.     lu  the  name  n 
tliw   CMUMo   of  anything   bein^  an   indi\ 
exi>«tK,  or  ih  made  t<j  be,  muxt  t- 
individnality    is   a  nec-eaisan"    i' 
of  that   which  exiitta,  of  ei  ' 
thingK,"  to  the  univenwl  an! 
ia  the  cauae  of  the  uucanaed  in^livi 
Ih  rhia  vivw  a  law  of  oritidogical  niv.  •»... 
dividiuxiianui;  and  thia  opinion  aeems  rvally   to  hav* 
of  Mr.  I,<Hke,  Ihunr'    '  :      '      ' 

Finally,  the  j>ti'  n  \ 

O"  •.  e, 

p.. 

arv  luini  In  makr  a  i 
moat  important  aini  ^ 

the  aueatioii,  "Whatiaaii  individual  f  "^     / 
ia  eitkur  Uie  whole  nature  of  a  t^>""  •"  *' 
added  toiome|^Ten  nalur*!:,  eoi 

In  (}np«tion.  Nnw,  althouch  exintencf  •n^n-i^iiv  nv^-^^miM^  ^ 
individuality— juat  bm  it  ouaa  the  tune  aud  plaoe  (or  Ike] 
p«)nklity  at  ■  '  rl«?«r  that  it 

auutiiutt  ii.  ••'/     la  it  doC 

mmdaa  of  a  uatura  ail  :>mik1ii>uI  Aod  in  vwmj 

aoeh  differenoe  aa  diati-  ^  -  everr  enalin^  tAjeet  ] 

cillier  rxintrineea,  that  la,  by  individual  ut  fltli^ular 
la  it  not  that  iKxIy  of  (•!■  "  ■■  '•■rtatii*  which  1-^.  ..- 
to  ATirry  actual  thinjr,  i<  h  give  it  tl. 

w)r  '-  "     tnaajK'aka?      lutw  in  the  Jnctririv  oi   lar  Nc 
w(  I'liitx  aiipported — "  Omme  Mividnm 

imhcuiuatitr  " — and  it  aeema  to  be  eorrect 

Tti«  phraae  priitdpimm  imUvidmitiomU,  thODi 
iTi  I  raeaninm  ia  a  relio  of  the  fiilea  m_ 

Ar  I)  metaphydca     It  amacka  of  the  tin* 

eala  went  allowed  a  real  exialeoce,  and  whea  aodve 
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Bences  individualized  themselves  in  corahinationa  with  paa- 
ive  matter.  Locke  rightly  employs  the  phmae  as  referring  to 
jings  rather  thiin  to  tin  nights,  and  endeavors  to  neutralize  its 
iggestion  of  error  by  giving  it  a  proper  explanation. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  as  to  th<;  individuation 

t^ttoughtf"'"™  ^/  (ftotight     This  is  a   genuine  causative  process 

such  as  we  commonly  speak  of;  and  it  consists, 

iiot  in  giving  individuality  to  our  thoughts  themselves,  for  thc^y 

fcre  already  always  iiidividiuds;  Imt  in  changing  the  force  of 

reneral  conceptions  so  as  to  apply  them  to  individual  things. 

^e  individualize  a  conception  when  we  add  to  it  the  thought 

that  difference  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  that  e.xistence  is  no 

wn^oaij u^^ia.  Part of  individuality  rme  or  two  points ai'e noticeable. 

iridm^"  ""*   ^'  i''^^'  '^  '**  generally,  and  we  believe  correctly,  taught 

that  immiinanj  ohjecf-s  are  indimduaL     We  do  not, 

lowever,  argue  from  this  that,  literally  speaking,  not  all  indi- 

ridual  objects  are  actual.     For  neither  imaginary  objects,  nor 

"ieir  individuality,  really  exist  at  all  (§  38).     Nor,  on  the  other 

md,  in  allowing  that  imaginary  objects  are  individual,  do  we 

ssent  to  the  thtory  of  the  reality  of  such  objects.     We  simply 

objectless  thought  and  language,  the  meaning  of  which  is 

that,  in  imaginative  conceptions,  we  think  as  if  of  individual 

ibjectB;  in  other  words,  that  our  imagin.ations  are  all  singular 

individualized  conceptioiis.    This  last  is  the  teaching  of  Pres. 

*orter  when  he  says,  "  A  concept  is  general ;  an  image  is  indi- 

('' Human  Intellect,"  §  424  and  §  M). 

V  may  b«   ^8'""<  although,  ordinarily,  the  idea  of  existence  is 

■  «peciflo  not  an  essential  element  in  a  general  notion,  we  can, 

"**  and  sometimes  do,  generalize  the  thought  of  n  kind 

things  as  existing.    Thus  we  speak  of  "  the  existing  elepliant,"  in 

>ntra.st  to  extinct  species;  or  of  "the  existing  faBhion,"  as  op- 

9eJ  to  what  has  been  or  might  be;  or  of  "the  existing  niam- 

liats  and  birds,"  in  each  case  making  the  notion  of  reality  ati  es- 

sntial  partof  the  general  conception.    Thisdoes  not  individualize 

the  noti(m,  though  it  renders  it  more  specific;  nor  does  it  imply 

Jlie  existence  of  a  genera!  object,  hut  simply  indicates  that  one's 

hought  is  applicable  only  to  an  existing  cIuhb  of  individuals. 

•ad  nen-   l"i"™51.v,  that  independence  of  conception  whicii  we 
nuividuuik-  have  fouiul  between   existence  anrl   individiiiiHty 
makes  possible  conceptions  of  individuals  either  as 
ion-existent,  or  without  reference  to  their  exi.stence;  in  other 
rorda,  negative  and  forn>al  individual  conceptions.     The  ques- 
tion, "Is  there  a  loaf  in  the  cupboard?"  and  the  answer,  "There 
is  none,"  may  furnish  examples  of  such  thought  (§  3(5). 

§  140.   In  the  present  and  previous  discussions  we 
iiS^toT*'^  have  used  the  term  com-epfion  as  a  general  word 
uid^tewirt,  applicable  to  either  the  power,  the  process,  or  the 
product,  of  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  its  ideas, 
fbether  singular  or  general,    On  the  other  hand,  the  term,  notion 
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has  been  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  general  ideas,  though 
it  naturally  applies,  also,  to  those  indefinite  individualized  con- 
ceptions whicli  are  bo  closely  allied  to  the  general  (§  133).  In 
this  use  of  language  we  have  been  governed  partly  oy  necessity 
and  partly  by  propriety.  Of  late  years,  especially  since  the  days 
of  Hamilton,  many  have  applied  the  term  conception  only  to 
general  thinkings.  This  is  a  departure  from  earlier  usage  and 
from  that  still  employed  in  common  speech,  and,  without  any 
snflHcient  reason,  deprives  philosophy  of  a  most  useful  word. 
Conception,  being  derived  from  concipere,  to  grasp,  properly  de- 
notes any  tiiougut,  but  especially  any  synthetic  thought,  in  which 
the  grasping,  or  comprehending,  power  of  the  mind  is  exerted. 
Both  Reid  and  Stewart  employ  the  term  correctly,  though  neither 
defines  it  well,  and  neither  apprehends  fully  its  comprehensive- 
ness of  meaning.  Reid  first  identifies  "  conceiving,  imagining, 
apprehending,  understanding,  having  a  notion  of)  and  having 
an  idea  of,"  a  thing;  but  afterwards  allows  a  distinction  between 
conception  and  imagination,  saying  that  "  we  can  conceive  uni- 
versals,  but  cannot  imagine  them. '  Stewart,  in  distinguishing 
these  powers,  says  that  the  province  of  conception  is  to  present 
us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and 
perceived."  This  definition  probably  resulted  from  his  nominal- 
istic  views;  elsewhere  in  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
mentions  " general  conceptions "  (Reid's  "Essays,"  iv.  1,  vi.  6,  and 
Stewart's  "  Elements,"  chaps,  vii.  and  iv.).  The  true  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  term  is  well  given  by  Dr.  AlcCosh  when  he 
says  that  a  conception  may  be  either  "  a  phantasm  or  a  notion," 
meaning  by  the  former  a  mental  image,  and  by  the  latter  a  gen- 
eral idea  ("  Intuitions,"  p.  344).  We  believe  that  this  gives  the 
historical  use  of  the  word. 

In  connection  ^vith  the  doctrine  of  generalization, 
md  t^S'aiSbi"  ^®  should  notice  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  species 
UOU8  in  thcii  phi-  aud  iicmis.  These  sometimes  siiinify  that  qenerol  ob- 
In  one  sense  gfn-  jccf,  OT  umvei'scU,  to  WMch  cvery  member  of  a  dass 
reaUyeS"*""'^  Corresponds,  and  somefirnes  theij  denote  the  whole  doss 

of  things  which  correspond  to  the  universal.  The  for- 
mer meaning  is  the  more  frequent  in  ancient  writings;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  more  frequent  in  modern  (^Whately's  "  Logic,"  book  ii. 
chap,  v;  Hamilton,  Lect.  XL).  A  similar  ambiguity  attaches  to 
the  ordinary  expression,  "A  kind  of  a  thing.'  The  reason  is 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  meanings  are  equivalent,  and 
may  change  places  with  each  other  (§  133).  Yet  the  diiference 
should  be  noted,  because  a  class  of  similars  may  really  exist, 
while  an  universal  never  can.  The  reality  or  the  non-reality  of 
such  a  class  depends  upon  the  reality  or  the  non-reality  of  the 
individuals  composing  it;  for  whatever  is  composed  of  realities 
is  real.  The  universal  is  not  composed  of  realities,  but  only  may 
be  said  to  correspond  to  them.  Tlie  members  of  a  logical  class, 
simply  as  such,  are  not  conceived  of  any  more  determinately 
than  general  objects  or  universale,  so  far  as  their  differences  are 
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ncemed;  nor  is  their  nnraber  definitely  conceived.  Yet  they 
,re  granted  individual  difiurence  and  nuiuber.  Were  it  not  that 
he  mind  in  this  way  allows  for  the  exiHtence  of  differences 
hose  nature  ia  not  considered,  we  could  no  more  admit  the 
ality  of  a  chise  than  that  of  an  universal. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  (/ewwa  shows  itself  in 
^  that  also  of  the  word  generalizalion,  and  yet  more  in 
**"  another  deiivative,  gnufrification.  Each  of  these 
terms,  but  especially  the  latter,  may  signify  either 
the  formation  of  a  general  notion  properly  so  called,  or  that  of  a 
class  notion,  Generification,  being  a  species  of  generalization, 
is  either  the  formation  of  a  generic  from  wpecific  notions,  or  of  a 
wide  class  conception  from  other  class  foiU'eptioiiH  naturally  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  Thus  the  generic  notion  "qimdniiied,"  may  be 
derived  from  the  specific  notions,  "horse,  d<:'er,  cat,  dog,  lion, 
tiger,"  etc.,  and  the  generic  class  notion  "quadrupeds"  from  the 
eiXHiific  class  notions  "  horses,  deer,  cats,  dogs,*  and  so  forth. 
iJut  we  generalize  citlier  from  species  or  from  individuals,  The 
term  cUi.seiJicai!o7i,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  signify  the  form- 
ing; of  class  notions;  but  it  includes  more  than  tliis,  and  signifies 
pnncipally  that  act  of  judgment  by  which  olijects  belonging  to 
any  genus  are  ranked  in  the  subordinate  classus  to  which  they 
propt-rly  belong.  The  twofold  meaning  atta.ching  to  terms  de- 
rived from  the  word  (/erius  excites  the  expectation  of  a  similar 
ambiguity-  in  the  derivatives  of  the  term  species.  This,  however, 
eldom,  if  ever,  found.  The  terms  snecial  and  ^ji^ciidke^  together 
tJj  their  synonj-ma  spectre  and  specify,  commonly  relate  to  our 
8  of  objects  and  not  to  class  notions  as  such;  nor  do  they  lose 
is  character  in  certain  secondary  significations  which  attach 
them.  The  reason  may  be  that  tlie  thiidving  of  practical  life, 
descending  from  generalizations,  for  the  most  juirt  seeks  sep- 
individuals,  and  therefore  prefers  those  forms  of  conception 
ich  most  easily  apply  to  tiiem:  in  all  ordinary  inference  the 
sideration  of  classes  is  something  secondary  and  occasional. 
lit,  in  ascending  thought,  the  general  and  the  class  notion 
lally  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  under^tanding. 

Both  philosophers  anii  others  mnplny  the  term  di- 
vimon  to  indicate  the  Ibrmation,  liom  a  general  or 
a  class  notion,  of  a  number  of  specific  general  or  class 
otions  no  two  of  which  can  be  applied  to  any  one  individual. 
In  this  process,  the  mind,  by  adding  dilFerences  to  tlie  generic 
notion,  divides  the  genus  into  parts.  To  analyze  the  principles 
^vhich  guide  the  mind  in  forming  satiafactory  divisions,  would 
involve  a  wider  range  of  thought  than  behnigs  to  the  present 
discussion.  This  task  will  ha  undertaken  when  the  rational  or 
discursive  phase  of  mental  action  comes  under  formal  review 
§  107).  In  treating  of  the  primary  and  secondary  powers  of 
mind,  we  have  been  aiming,  though  somewhat  carelessly,  to  con- 
fine our  studies  to  the  essential  nature  of  these  powers,  and  to 
•whatever  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  that  nature.     In  this 
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way  we  have  been  preparing  ourselves  to  understand  those  more 
complex  developments  of  thought  in  which  all  these  powers,  in 
special  ways,  mingle  with,  and  modify,  each  other  (§  13). 
The  o<w>rdin«uon  §  l*^'  Before  leaving  the  subjcct  of  generalization, 
of  p»rt8.  In  con-  howBvcr,  we  may  call  attention  to  one  exercise 
****   "■  of  this  power  by  which  it  does  important  service 

as  the  auxiliary  of  another  secondary  power.  We  refer  to  what 
may  be  styled  the  co-ordiwitwa  of  parts  in  conceptioru  By  means 
of  this  our  conception  of  an  object  is  rendered  simpler  and 
clearer  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  also  becomes  capable 
of  analysis  into  what  are  commonly  called  views.  The  different 
parts  of  a  house  may  each  be  regarded  as  connected  with  and 
acting  upon  the  rest;  the  foundation  performs  its  part,  the  walls 
theirs,  the  floors  and  the  roof  theirs;  in  this  way  we  conceive 
of  the  whole  house  as  a  structure.  Very  similarly,  considering 
the  origin  of  the  parts  severally,  we  may  think  oi  the  whole  as 
a  building.  Noticing  the  uses  of  the  rooms,  one  is  a  cellar,  one 
a  kitchen,  one  a  dining-room,  others  halls,  parlors,  bedrooms, 
drawing-rooms, — all  are  variously  intended  for  human  habita- 
tion. Thus  the  house  is  regarded  as  a  dwelling.  Or,  in  the 
same  way,  the  building  may  be  perceived  to  be  a  store,  or  work- 
shop, or  church,  or  school.  Again,  seeing  that  one  part  of  the 
house  faces  the  road,  another  tne  garden,  that  one  side  of  it  is 
a  certain  distance  from  a  fence  and  another  from  a  lane,  we  call 
the  whole  a  place.  In  the  same  manner,  the  different  elements 
in  a  book  being  co-ordinated  according  to  their  commupity  of 
nature,  we  variously  describe  the  book  as  an  elegantly  bound 
volume,  or  as  an  octavo  printed  clearly  and  on  good  paper,  or 
as  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Moreover,  all  the  different 
aspects  of  the  book,  or  of  the  house,  may  combine  again  so  as  to 
form  a  more  exact  total  conception  than  the  original  one ;  in  which 
combination  a  further  process — an  act  of  identification — takes 
place,  which  unites  the  partial  conceptions  into  the  full  concep- 
tion of  the  substance,  or  substantial  form,  in  question.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  we  do  not  form  partial  views  of  every  object, 
but  only  of  those  which  are  complex  and  whose  nature  may  be 
said  to  comprise  several  nattores.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  individual  beings,  or  substances,  whether  material  or  spir- 
itual. That  abstract  consideration  of  the  object  by  which  each 
new  view  is  obtained  is  often  described  figuratively  as  the  re- 
garding of  a  thing  in  a  given  light.  Because,  when  some  light, 
as  that  of  a  lantern,  shines  successively  in  different  directions 
upon  an  object,  different  conceptions  may  be  formed  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  may  come. 
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§  142.  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  degree 
'rfmratoi^fB  of  intellectual   development  and  efficiency  which 
"nted'fcr  '""^  characterizes  tlie  liumun  mind,  there  is  need  of  a 
tlireefnld  work,  and,   cmisefjuently,  of  an  ability, 
>n  the  part  of  the  8011I,  to  act  mentally  in  three  diveree  ways. 
"•Vr*/  ot  all,  we  must  be  able  to  perceive  such  object-s  as  come 
ithin  the  range  of  our  immediate  observation;  for  without  such 

Jower  we  coidd  have  no  ideas  at  all.     Secotidlr/,  we  must  be 
u  to  recall  and  control  the  ideas  and  the  knowledge  gained 
by  this  perception  of  thiugH;  otherwise,  our  thought,  dj'ing  the 
atant  it  was  born,  would  aerv'e  only  as  a  momentary  illumination 
our  darkness.     FinaUy,  we  need  a  penetrative  and  compre- 
iensive  power  of  mind — a  power  whereby  the  nature  oi'  tilings 
lay  be  clearly  understood  and  coirectly  reasoned  from;  witTi- 
»ut  which  we  would  be  incapable  of  intellectual  progress  and 
if  the  management  of  aflairs.     CoiTosponding  to  these  neces- 
hities,  and,   in   a  sense,   originating   from   them,  are  the  three 
ind  phases  of  mental  life — the  Perceptive  or  Cognitive,  the 
^productive  or  Representative,  and  the  Discursive  or  Rational. 
'hese  phases  have  so  many  attributes  in  common,  and  each  of 
'lem  comprehends  such  a  variety  of  modes,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished more  easily  by  a  reference  to  the  necessities  in  which 
originate  and  the  ends  which  they  serve,  than  by  any  in- 
U  characteristica     In  this  way,  we  believe,  our  ordinary 
Mjceptions  of  them  are  formed  (§  13).     At  the  same  time  we 
lould  seek  accurate  ideas  of  the  diversities  of  these  phases  con- 
idered  in  their  own  cliaracter  as  aggregates  of  mental  opera- 
ions.     No  one  of  them  is  distiuguishable  from  the  others  by 
iiy  radical  or  generic  diversity  in  the  powers  productive  of  it. 
lot  only  thought  and  cimviction,  the  primary  powers,  but  also 
attention,  suggestion,  synthesis,   aimlysis,   abstraction,   concep- 
generalization — in  short,  all  the  secondary  powers — are 
ivolved,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  each  of  these  general 
lodes  of  mental  aqtion.     Yet,  in  each  pliase,  our  powers,  being 
exercised  under  special  conditions,  act  also  in  peculiar  or  spe- 
rific  ways.     A  critical  consideration  of  these  peculiarities  of 
ition,  may  lead  to  an  exact  concepti<m  of  internal  or  essential 
Lft'erences.     Using  this  discriminating  care,  we  will  first  avoid 
)me  mistakes  of  confusion,  and  will  then  be  prepared  for  the 
lefinitiouB  we  desire  to  make. 
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its  ordinary  development  and  nee,  ib  properly  classed  as  one 
lode  of  reproduction.  Fur  it  aims  aimplij  at  ike  conkmplnlion  of 
oion  ctralions,  and  not  at  all  at  the  attainment  of  truth  and 
Inderstanding.  But  there  is  an  exercise  of  iiiteltfc.t  very  nearly 
Kin  to  imagination,  which,  taking  reason  for  its  guide,  and  act- 
ig  in  the  service  of  the  knowledge  of  fact,  forma  conjVctnreB, 
jiypotbeses,  ideals,  and  illiiptratiouK;  and  tbiH  mode  of  thought, 
rhich  has  been  called  the  Philosophical  Imagination  ("The  Hn- 
lan  Intellect,"  §  3<>2),  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  discursive 
iculty,  its  proper  aim  and  eflect  being  to  discover  and  compre- 
lend  the  truth. 

Finally,  we  mnat  bo  cHrefiil  not  to  limit  onr  con- 
'  mted  Min-  ceptiou  of  any  one  of  the  grand  phaees  of  thunght 
'tcTit'ua'  ^**  "^^  ^^  exclude  from  it  any  element  of  activity 
which  isi  ever  properly  included  within   it.     The 
**iuf^iic"i  perceptive  phase  may  be  styled  the  presentative, 
'^*^'   because  in  it  atone  we  find  immediate  or  presenta- 
tional cognitions,  and  because  no  perception  tfikes 
»lace  without  at  least  having  Bncli  a  cognition  as  its  most  essen- 
_  ial  part.     Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose. that  perception 
— tiiat  is,  the  perceptive  phafie  of  thought — la  confiiiea  to  cogni- 
tions which,  in  the  strict  or  absolute  sense,  are  immediate.     Kvery 
jcondary,  or  acijuircd,  sense-perception  involves  an  inference; 
nd  it  is  evident  tluit  the  immense  majority  of  our  external  per- 
jptions  are  of  this  kind.     The  very  word  perception,  though  now 
Ipplicable  to  cognitions  which  are  immedinte,  probably  signified 
!»riginally  a  learning  through  the  use  of  tneuns.      In  like  manner, 
le  rt'productive  i>haae  of  thought  includes  more  than  the  mere 
_  ?prf>duftion  of  thought.      In   all  the   higher  employments  of 
the  fantasy  the  reproductive  power  simply  furnishes  materials; 
diich  then  are  elalxirated  by  poetical  skill  and  judgment.     Sir 
Vm.  Hamilton,  in  his  'Metaphysics" (Lects.  XXI. -XXIX.),  treats 
'  peror/j/j'oTi  as  including  only  presentative  thought;  but  after- 
rarda  speaks  of  the  reproductive  faculty  as  being  practically 
lentical  with  the  imagination.     He  should  either  have  enlarged 
lie  spliere  of  perception,  or  limited  that  of  rejiroduction.     Presi- 
ient  Porter  gives  a  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  both  faculties ; 
nd  avoids  that  cause  of  confusion  by  which  the  discu.nsion  fif 
»ii-  William  is  affected.     The  discursive  phase,  also,  may  be  the 
uHect  of  inadequate  conceptinn.     The  "Discourse  of  lloaso!i," 
»  it  ia  called,  is  only  the  more  pniminent  method,  or  manitesta- 
ion,  of  that  faculty  whereby  man  seeks  to  perfect  and  extend 
lis  knowledge  of  things.     There  is  also  what  has  been  called 
'The  Intuition  of  Reason,"  from  which  the  discourse  of  reason 
>rigiuate8,  and  which  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  without  the 
iBttor.     This  intuition  is  simply  that  clear  analytical  perception 
>f  elements  and  relations  of  which  brutes  are  incapable,  luilesa 
a  vorj'  low  degree;  and  the  dt-velopment  of  which  gives  to  the 
luman  understanding  its  peculiar  and  penetrating  power.     It  is 
ith  refereace  to  these  two  modes  of  rational  activity  that  the 
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division  of  reason  into  intuitive  and  discursive  may  be  best  main- 
tained. The  penetrating  analytical  apprehension  of  the  nature 
or  composition  of  objects,  is  a  condition  of  the  discursive  processes 
of  reason,  and  is  the  chief  and  the  ultimate  source  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  rational  faculty;  but  this  apprehension  is 
mostly  to  be  found  and  seen  only  in  connection  with  those  dis- 
cursive processes — such  as  formal  generalization,  analysis,  i^m- 
thesis,  and  inference — which  are  discussed  in  the  philosophy 
of  logic.  Moreover,  language  expresses  the  operations  of  reason 
only  as  they  are  discursive.  With  reference,  therefore,  to  its 
notable  manifestation  we  may  rightly  style  reason  the  discursive 
faculty;  remembering  at  the  same  time  that  the  "dtscwr*!** 
inentis "  is  not  the  whole  work  of  reason,  but  only  its  full  and 
principal  development.  The  same  extension  of  meaning  takes 
place  when,  in  English,  "the  understanding"  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  reason,"  and  when,  in  Greek,  "17  Stdroia"  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  o  vous."  For  ^^^Sidrota,"  the  discursive  faculty, 
and  the  understanding,  are  all  interchangeable  terms. 

With  the  foregoing  explanations  such  definitions 
'^^J^L^^^  as  the  following  of  the  three   grand  phases  of 

mental  activity  may  prove  suflScient.  The  percep- 
tive phase  is  composed  of  perceptions  which  are  eitJier  immediate 
(§  52),  or  which  dosely  and  invariaUy  fdHoto  upon  those  which  are 
immediate.  It  exists  whenever  there  is  immediacy  of  perception ; 
and  there  is  a  sense  according  to  which  it  includes  immediate 
perceptions  only.  It  excludes  all  formal  inference,  or  such  as 
deserves  the  name  of  reasoning.  The  reproductive  phase  com- 
prises every  form  of  the  reproduction  and  elaboration  of  acquired 
knoivledge  and.  thought,  tohich  the  purposes  of  contemplation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  understanding  and  conviction,  Tnay  call 
for.  The  discursive  phase  includes  all  those  operations  in  which, 
for  the  ends  of  understanding  and  conviction,  toe  use  that  power  of 
intellecfual  penetration  and  comprehension,  which  is  calJm  reason, 
and  which  especially  manifests  itself  in  the  discursive  or  logical 
processes  of  mind.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  first  phase  is 
the  immediate  cognition  of  things;  of  the  second,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ideas;  of  the  third,  that  elaboration  of  knowledge  in  the 
practice  of  which  we  form  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of 
things  and  reason  consecutively  concerning  them. 

§  143.  Let  us  now  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
phwe  OTi^ativB  t^«  perceptive  intellect.  The  most  important  aoc- 
°rim  iSSiMtoau  *"°®  ^^  ^^,  taught  conccming  this  faculty,  is  that 
oooTicuon.  it  furnishes  man  the  materials  out  of  which  off  his 

thoughts  are  composed,  and  lays  the  foundations  on 
which  all  his  knoivledge  and  convictions  rest.  More  particularly,  we 
B&^,frst,  that  perception  originates  the  conceptions  of  things  per- 
ceived; while  all  other  conceptions  and  constructions  of  thought 
are  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  presentational  conceptions  and 
the  synthesis  of  their  elements;  and,  secondly,  we  say  that  per- 
ception originates  its  own  convictions,  while  other  convictions 
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either  aetualistic  inferences,  which  reet  their  truth  entirfily 

jpon  perceptions  as  tlieir  actiialiatic  basis,  or  hypothetical  in- 

'areuces,  wnose  whole  value  lieB  in  the  possibility  of  their  at- 

lining:  actualistic  force  by  becoming  counected  with  perceived 

let  (§  49).     For  here  we  exclude,  or  rather  inchide,  inferences 

)f  pofifiibiiity  and  of  probability,  as  tliese  accompany  or  rest  upfiu 

teceesitudinal  inferenccB,  and  are  related  in  tlie  same  general 

/ay,  though  lesH  directly,  to  presentational  Icnowtedge  (§  H0-8G). 

The  originative  and  primordial  character  of  perception,  iis, 

therefore,  twofold,  and  is  relatcil,  /("»■*•/,  to  the  ideas,  and,  svamdhj^ 

the  beliefs  or  convictions,  of  the  mind.     With  regard  to  idt-as 

it  is  nut  denied  that  we  have  many  tlioughts  other  than  percep- 

Uona,  and  many,  too,  diflering  greatly  in  their  style  and  struct- 

ire  from  the  conceptions  obtained  by  cognition;  it  is  only  iield 

'that  uo  element  of  conception  can  be  found  which  has  not  first 

appeared  as  an  element  in  perception;  and  tlnit  the  pir.^eiUative 

■  iacnUy  fiinxvihcs  all  the  materials  of  tfiorujhf,  the  work  of  other  fac- 

Ities,  60  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  being  confined  to  repro- 

LactioD  and  elaboration. 

The  first  philosopher  who  fully  perceived  the  truth 
and  importance  of  this  doctrine  was  John  Locke; 
for  this  rea8on  Locke  may  justly  divide  with  Des- 
irtes  the  honor  of  inaugurating  modern  met^iphynical  progress, 
'and  may  even  claim  the  greater  share.     For,  while  Descartes  was 
first  to  break  loose  from  the  false  scholastic  methods  of  inter- 
preting thought  and  belief,  Locke  was  the  first  to  indicate  and 
adopt  the  true  method.     The  first  book  of  the  "Essay  Concern- 
ing Human  Lhiderstanding,"  directly  combats  the  lioctiine  of 
jrinatt;  ideas;  the  second  opens  by  giving  the  "original"  whence 
ill  our  ideas  are  derived.     "  Let  us,"  says"  Locke,  "  suppose  the 
jind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  with- 
out any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?     Whence  comes 
it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety?     Whence  has 
Bt  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?     To  this  I  answer, 
one  word,  from  cxjierience.    In  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded 
and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself     Our  observation,  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on    by 
^nrselves,  is  that  which  supplies  the  understanding  with  the 

laterials  of  thinking These  two,  I  say,  viz.,  external 

*Tnaterial  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  as  the  objects  of  reflection,  are  to  me  the  only 

^^origiuals  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginning The 

^■tindcrstamling  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 

^mny  ideas  which  it  duth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two." 

^»Thu8  Locke  taught  that  sensation  and  reflection,  or  what  we 

now  call  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  as  the   modes  of 

immediate  perception,  furnish  all  the  materials  of  thought.     In 

the  subsequent  books  of  the  "  Essay "  the  development  of  this 
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sdge  is  thought  considered,  not  simply  in  iteelf,  but  a?  acrompanied 
^bu  certain  ami  iveR-foumlal  a/nvidmi  {§  41);  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  experience  furnishes  all  the  ideal,  or  conceptual,  elements 
^oi  knowledge,  it  is  not  true  that  it  funaaheB  all  tlio  convictional 
sleDients  oi  it.     The  very  nature  of  inferential  knowledge  is  to 
jroject  itself  beyond  the  range  of  preaentationa!  cognition.     Yet 
jcke  certainly  intended  to  teach  that  experience — timt  is,  pre- 
seritative  cognition — is  the  origin  of  all   belief  as  well  as  of  all 
thought;  and  he  taught  this  doctrine  without  apprehending  it8 
duplex  nature,  and  without  perceiving  that  a  true  account  of 
,the  origin  of  our  convictions  must  differ  njaterially  from  a  true 
icount  of  the  origin  of  our  conceptions.     His  teaching,  how- 
jver,  as  to  the  origin  of  our  convictions  is  obscure  rather  than 
^incorrect.     In  a  very  important  sense,  presentation  is  tlie  origin 
of  all  knowledge  and  belief     Locke  does  not  say  that  subse- 
quent convictions  are  merely  the  reproduction  and  elaboration 
of  those  which  are  jiresentational;  but  only  that  "  perception  is 
1      the  first  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all 
■jthe  materials  of  it" 

^fche  diffcrenca  b«-  ^^^  Cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  great  German 
V^twveo  L.iek»  ao4  contemporary  and  opponent  of  Locke — GotfiVied 
^  nbM^^"nui  ipK  Wilhelm  Leibnitz, — when  he  says,  "In  Locke  there 
^Iff""     '^^  are  some  particulars  not  ill  exjtounded,  but  upon 
the  whole  he  has  wandered  far  from  the  gate,  and 
ba8  not  tinderstood  the  nature  of  the  intellect."'     On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  cause  of  obscurity  which  affected  Locke's  rltjc- 
trine,  equally  affects  the  refutation  of  it  attempted  by  Leibuitz, 
dn   his  *'  Nouveaux  Essais."     In  these   he  toai-hes   that   many 
r** ideas  and  trultts  are  itma-te"  to  the  mind.     By  this,  he  says,  we 
are  to  understand,  not  that  they  have  been  in  conscious  posses- 
.*iou  from  birth,  nor  yet  that  they  have  no  need  of  experience  as 
zn  ocaisiiin  for  their  apprehension,  but  that  perception  is  not  at 
all  the  origin  or  source  of  them,  and  that  tbey  are  produced  by 
another  and  higher  power.     This  teaching  of  Leibnitz  has  been 
accepted  by  later  pnilosophers,  especially  by  many  who  claim 
for  man  a  power  of  "  itituiticm "  or  "  comuion  sense."    But  it  is  no 
necessary  part  of  modern  "Intuitionalism"  ;  and,  bo  far  as  it  seta 
forth  a  source  of  ideas  other  than  presentativo  perception,  we 
believe  it  to  be  positively  wrong.     Locke's  "  Essay     is  only 
^negatively  wrong  in  not  distinctly  recognizing,  in  certain  phases 
\o{  conviction,  an  element  which  is  not  derived  from  preseuta- 
'  tion.     A  good  view  of  this  whole  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
a  consideration  of  that  pithy  statement  in  which  Leibnitz  ex- 
presses his  dissent  from   Locke,     lu  modi ti cation  of  the   Aris- 
telian  aphorism,  ^^  Nihil  in  irUdkdn  quod  rum  prius  in  s<-ns>t," 
Leibnitz  adds,  "ntWi  ijvie  inleUaim"  (Lieberweg's  "  History  Phil." 
§  117).     Here,  in  justice  to  both  parties,  the  term  si-nsc  must 
signify,  not  sensation,  nor  even  sense-perception,  bat  presenta- 
tive  cognition  in  general.     This  use  ol  terms  is  similar  to  tliat 
according  to  which  couscioufiiieas,  as  a  perception  connected 
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called  inan'fi  intomal  or  *|)intiul 
liidec'il  I/jcku  K|H.'iikH  fxiiri'i«Mly  uf  "exWriial  and  latrruAl  a^* 
tion"  (bk.  ii.  chap,  xi.).  Tbt>  tenn  t"n/cV/r«A  nle«<.  mn*t  httt  w^ 
iiii'y  the  initid  itt  its  Jiigher,  or  rational.  t)luu**>  of  A<-t>\-itT  Jb< 
aH  this  intellect  can  contain  only  two  liindii  of  thin^  oaa^ 
tiuuH  and  convictions,  th«  AtAtrmont  thAt  tli<-—  ■-  'xrtlitx^  a 
intellect  which   has  not  b<M9n  previously  in   ;  lu,  a^m 

that  every  conHtituunt  olemottt  uf  <:ouceptioa  »inj  '•:  ':^«rr»« 
iH  turniHhcd  by  the  prescntative  faculty.  In  oppcwtion  t»>  viata 
doctrine,  and   in   the  phraiie,  "  F>  '-f-t    rtj»lt*  »•  •• 

biu^ht  that  mind  haH  n  jtnwer  of  .  f  htti^ht  %tA  <3i» 

L'Tiction  alt(t{u^'ther  difFeruut  I'roni  t!  i>'«iiatr  '^i 

tion.     Snch,  at  any  rate,  is  a  liiir  ti  .,.  _      -z  vitiv  ai . 

oitK  as  op|>oHed  to  tiiat  of  Locke. 

So  far  as  the  ori^n  of  our  thoughts  or  idefts  are 
wo  prefer  Locke  to  Leibnitz.     At  the  wliuh  time  th« 
those  illiiHtrious  men  mi^ht  be  barmonixod,  aud  UMlt'to^' 
out  any  violent  change  in  either  opinion,  if  tho  fbUofnay  i 
nients  hIicmiIiI  be  accepted  as  true.     First,  it  ■«»*ww  cAaar 
powers  of  thinking  and  l^lieviuj^  are  boru  wicb,  and  iaa^  ^ 
the  human  SDid.     Scn^ruiU/,  the  focultie*  of  reprodadiaD,  wri^ 
■ia,  and  cumpoHitiun,  exist  in  addition  to  the  parovptivw  i*^^ 
Thtrillij,  prestnitation  fiimishea  the  elem<*nta  of  afl  tbaa|[lft  m 
conception,  considered  merely  aa  thought  and  aridit  from  m^ 
aooonipaniment  of  U-lief.     The  sa(»0D«M  of  the  mprodaoW  d^ 
,  ments,  however,  is  not  literal  ^    '      !y  rooll  aa  ira  aacriWtss 
tfyttoi  activity.     Fuuiihlif,  \\<  tiona,  aa  ■wrSX  aa  tk*  Ma^ 

>ptio[i8,  of  the  presentational  uitviloot,  may  be 
rsied,  and  uombinetl.      Ff/^hhf,   wr  run,   nmi    do, 
pwoKte  that  oeoeant  ..IimI 

BM.tr  ba  related  to  *■< 

which  p  I  is  not  interenoe  (both   tacta  bainf 

tively  prj. .  ..' ..),  yot  forms  that  samo  »>»•-♦••••••••  —  -» 
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opUon  ore — 
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qnotad 


§  145.  Leaving  the  finibjective  for  the  objective  re- 
lations of  the  perceptive  faculty,  a  threefold  doc- 
trine presents  itself  for  consideration.     In  the  first 
place,  tlie  object  of  perception  is  rccH;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  individual;  and,  in  the  third,  it  is  comjile-x. 
The  statement  that  the  objects  of  our  presentational 
cognitions  are  real,  is  \he  equivalent  of  another  statement  more 
frequently  discussed,  viz.,  that  our  immediate  percejjtioti.s  are  re- 
liable, or  trustworthy.     It  is  plain  that  presentational  thonpht, 
in  its  very  nature,  asserts  the  exiKtence  of  its  objects,  and  that 
this  existence  can  be  gainsaid   only   by   denying  the  truth  ur 
nindnesa  of  this   assertion.     Very  few  specidators   have  at- 
^tetnpted  that  extreme  of  skepticism  which  qneations  the  testi- 
mony   of   consciousness;   and   those    who,    hke    David    Hume, 
have  done  so,  have  not  been  able  to  produce  any  real  doubt, 
even    in    themselves,   as   to   the    fact    of  one's    own    life    and 
^ing;  yet  they  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  confuBJng, 
themselves  and  then   others,  as  to  the   method  by  which 
this  fact  may  be  philosophically  proved.     But  many  have  thef> 
itically  questioned,  and  even  denied,  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 
This  form  of  skepticism  found  support  in  tlie  doctrine  of  Plato 
itbat  truth  is  to  be  gained  onlj'  by  contemplating  the  abstract 
^nd  the  universal,  and  in  that  sehoJa.'stic  mode  of  philosophising 
"which  employed  deduction  from  general  principles  as  the  alf- 
Btifficient  method  of  advancement  in   knowledge.     lietiides,  the 
■welUknown  facts,  that  mistakes  occiisionally  occur  in  connection 
wth  sense-cognition,  and  that  dreams  and  hallucinations  are  at- 
tended with  ialse  belief,  were  naturally  cite<l  against  the  relia- 
^bility  of  external  perception.     When  liene  Descartes  felt  him- 
slf  forced  to  discard  old  doctrines  and  methods,  his  difticulties 
nth  regard  to  the  cognitions  of  sense  led  hira  to  seek  the  inun- 
dations of  certain    knowledge   in    the  perception  of  spiritual 
things.     Confessing  that  he  greatly  doubted  almost  all  things, 
he   yet  was   sure  that   he  donl)ted,   and    that   he   himself,   the 
doubter,  existed.     In  the  first  of  bis  "  Meditationes   de    Prima 
Philosophia,"  he  shows,  to  his  own  satistaction,  that  all  thitigs 
lay  be  doubted  save  that  we  doubt,  or  rather  that  we  think  am! 
lave  spiritual  experience  in  general.     In  his  second  meditation, 
\e  claims  to  have  found  the  ^oy  rfraJ  of  Archimedes — the  h.xcd 
>oiat  on  which  to  rest  the  lever  of  philosophic  reasoning  for 
the  displacement  of  all  false  doctrines,  and  for  the  elevation  of 
tnie  conceptions  into  their  rightful  phices.     This  was  the  cer- 
Itainty  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  really  doubted  atid  thought. 
His  words  are,  "Nonne  ego  ipse  sum,  qui  jam  dubitij  fere  de 
omnibus,  qui   nonnihil  tamen  intelHgo,   qui   hoc   unuai    vcrutn 
esse  aflinno,  nego  ctvieni,  cupio  plura  nosse,  nolo  decipi,  nnilta 
vel  invitUH  imaginor,  multa  etiara  tamquam  a  sensilnis  venientia 
animadverto ? "  and  he  expresses  this  irresistible  conviction   of 
rbifl  own  existence  as  a  thinking  being,  in  the  famous  sentence, 
[•*  Cogito,  ergo  sum."    By  this  formula  we  are  to  understand — uot 
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that  one's  existence  is  either  a  part  or  a  consequence  of  one's 
thought — but  only  that  the  certain  knowledge  ol  one's  thinking 
involves  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the  thought 
and  of  the  thinker.  Descartes  expressly  says,  "Neque  etiam 
qui  dicit  '  ego  cogito,  ergo  sura  sive  existo,'  existentiam  ex  cog- 
itatione  per  syllogismum  deducit,  sed  tanquam  rem  per  se  notam 
siraplici  mentis  intuitu  agnoscit."  In  other  words,  Descartes 
assumed,  or  posited,  certain  knowledge  of  our  own  inward  life 
and  being.  From  this  circumstance  some  have  supposed  that 
he  held  consciousness  to  be  the  primordial  source  of  conviction. 
Such,  however,  is  not  a  fair  presentation  of  his  doctrine.  For 
he  found  the  source  of  the  reliability  of  our  internal  perceptions, 
not  in  the  power  of  the  simple  and  direct  cognition  of  tnat  to 
which  the  active  life  of  the  soul  may  be  immediately  related, 
but  in  that  clearness  and  distinctness  which  he  found  particu- 
larly to  characterize  certain  modes  of  thought.  He  does  not 
say,  '■'■Gonsdm  sum  cogitandi,  ergo  sum";  but  only,  *^ Cogito, 
ergo  sura."  Thus  Descartes  came  very  near  hitting  the  truth, 
yet  missed  it  altogether,  and  went  off,  like  a  comet,  into  the 
abyss  of  hypothetical  speculation.  "In  this  first  knowledge 
which  I  have  acquired,"  says  he,  "nothing  but  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  that  which  I  assert,  assured  me  of  its  truth ; 
and  this  could  not  have  so  assured  me,  if  it  were  possible  that 
anything  which  I  should  conceive  with  the  same  clearness  and 
distinctness  should  be  false.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  I  may 
adopt  the  general  rule  that  all  things  that  I  conceive  very 
clearly  and  distinctly  are  true."  For  the  word  percipio,  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  Videor  pro  regula  generali  posse  statuere,  tUud  omne  esse 
verum,  quod  vcdae  dare  et  distincie  percipio"  means  any  kind  of 
clear  apprehension.  Descartes,  like  Locke  and  Leibnitz  after 
him,  did  not  see  the  essential  difference  between  thought  and 
belief,  and  so  was  led  to  mistake  clear  and  distinct  conception 
for  that  irresistible  and  irrefragable  conviction  which  is  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  knowledge.  We  may  have  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  that  which  is  false.  Tnis  error  of  Descartes 
showed  itself  in  the  next  step  of  his  philosophy.  In  this  he 
asserted  the  existence  of  God  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  idea 
of  God  is  natural  to  the  soul.  "  Tota  vis  arguraenti,"  he  says, 
"  in  eo  est,  quod  agnoscam  fieri  non  posse  ut  existam  talis  naturae 
qualis  sum,  nerape,  ideam  Dei  in  me  habens,  nisi  re  vera  Deus 
etiam  existeret"  (Ueberweg's  "Hist."  §  114).  This  reasoning, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  by  the  same  author,  is  not 
satisfactory.  At  the  present  day  Cartesianisni  has  little  value, 
save  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  by  way  of  contrast. 

We  must  not  leave  Descartes  without  mentioning 
torT^Btin^Tu  liis  argument  justifying  reliance  upon  the  percep- 
■enses.  The  true  tions  of  seusc.  It  IS  this:  from  the  innate  Itnowl- 
Beid  quoted.         edge  of  the  Creator,  which  the  soul  possesses  and 

develops,  we  know  that  God  loves  truth  and  abhors 
deceit;  therefore  he  cannot  have  given  us  a  nature  whose  opera- 
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ion  woulrl  be  a  continual  deception.    This  rea8oninf»  Beems  good, 
jrovided  the  existence  of  Goci  and  Mis  nmnkl  attributes  can  be 
jowu  without  any  dependence  on   kiiowkdge  gained  by  the 
■•enRea     This  may  do  disputed;  and,  for  another  reason,  also,  the 
argument  is  unsatisfactory.     Even  granting  it  to  be  well-founded, 
jit  18  a  proving  of  that  which  needs  no  proof,  and  which  is  plain- 
6«t  when  presented  alone,  and  in  the  light  of  its  own  self-evi- 
'deiice.     The  weakness  of  the  human  intellect  is  such,  that^  in 
ihe  course  of  abstract  speculations,  it  may  be  enticed  to  forsake 
that  solid  ground  of  con^nctiou  presented  in  perception,  and  to 
Seek  for  evidence  in  all  sorts  of  argumentation;  and  then,  for  a 
time,  even  visible  and  tangible  factn — or,  at  least,  our  remem- 
brance of  them — may  be  surrounded  by  tlie  clouds  of  doubt  and 
of  confusion.     A  more  satisfactory  way  of  defending  the  primary 
iconvictions  of  the  mind  is  to  exhibit  them  in  their  own   eelf- 
ividence:  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  clearness  of  statement  and 
)f  illustration.     It  mav  be  shown,  also,  that  any  denial  of  the 
slf-evident  involves  aosurditv;  which  mode  of  proof,  however, 
often  only  a  variation  of  tbat  just  mentioned,  the  absurdity 
jiug  inherent  in  the  very  cimtradiction  of  the  truth,  and  not 
Irisiug  from  the  conflict  of  this  with  some  other  truth,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  {%  159).     And,  tinally,  the  misonndnoss  of  objec- 
tions, or  difficulties,  may  be  shown,  according  to  the  best  of  one's 
ability  (Keid's  "Essays,"  vi.  chap.  iv,). 

Self-evident  truths  are  mostly  presented  in  forms  of  thought 
i?hieli  are  general  and  secondary,  and  in  which  the  full  force 
>f   original    conviction    is   somewhat    abated.     Strictly    .*ipeak- 
Ing,  only  those  intuitions  are  self-evident  in  which  truth  and 
fact  are  first  perceived   by  the    mind;   and  general    forms   of 
tliought  are  styled  intuitive  and  self-evident,  only  because  they 
lay  immediately  represent  or  symbolize  our  primary  convic- 
iou8.     On  this  account   the   truth   of  such   generalized   intu- 
itions must  be  evinced  by  the  employment  of  instancea     In 
the  case  of  presentational  perceptions  this  is  easily  done.      Let 
my  one  for  a  few  minutes  attend  to  hi,s  own  experience;  he 
rill  see  that  his  belief  in  the  i-eality  of  his  inward  life  and  of  his 
immediate  surroundings  is  something  over  which  he  has  nn  cnn- 
Irol — something  absolutely  irresistible.     Should  he  attempt  for  a 
time  to  reject  the  evidence  of  his  consciousness  and  his  seizes, 
ind  to  believe  something  contrary  to  it. — for  example,  that  he  is 
I  motionless  and  insensible  block  of  stone  or  ice — he  will  imraedi- 
Itely  he  convinced  of  the  impossibility  and  absurdity  of  such  a  task. 
The  objections  to  the  tnithfulness  of  our  presentational  kiiowl- 
can  be  shown  to  be  simply  ingenious  fallacies,  and,  fur  the 
part,  founded  on  exploded  theories.     But  were  they  ever 
So  subtle  aiid  ini answerable,  tiiey  are  such  as  never,  for  one  mo- 
[ment,  aflfect  our  real  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  and 
if  an  internal  world.     As  Reid  says,  "The  statesman  conltnueR 
plod,  the  soldier  to  fight,  and  the  merchant  to  export  and 
import,  without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  deinonsti-atioaa 
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that  have  be<.'n  offered  <>f  lL««  ijoii-«"xiKtenr«»  of  th(i«(  iLia^v  i 
wtiic.h  Ihuy  Are  ao  Herioualy  otu (doved.  Aiut  a  man  uiatmm^ 
by  reaooiiiiif;,  ptill  tho  moon  out  oi'hor  orbit,  4M  Juattuy  (k*  k«i# 
ot  tlic  ftltjt'CtH  of  BeiiBe." 

Th,  .«UTi.ia^.T  T»>«  dcKJtrine  of  tho  .W^oidMililf  ^Om^j/mmA 
at  um  ob}P«u  of  d(>e«  not  call  tor  exteud«d  cooMoenUtoB;  tt  bmm 
P««.pii«.Ko».4.  ai„^.,.)y  from  the  more  gotMrmX  trntk  ikn^Mi 
tliiii^rt  are  iudividitaJH  (§  l.'iD).  But  we  afaoolii  tMtiet  ifc«B 
JH  a  doulilo  doctriiit\  an<l  involves  Ixtth  a  »tmtmn— t  of  flMfA* fen 
and  II  eUitemeiit  of  n  It  is  trae   both  that  all  liivp 

perceived,  thtit  im,  all  :  ■••  lN;en  pero*hr«<l,  are  imimlML 

nnd  tliuf  all  thiii^  ]•  iiicladin^  tkote  mti  to  it  fmmiti 

must  bet  individtiHlM.      '  vlt  pluuMt  of  th«  dotsftnaa  wMi 

wo  can  trace  the  origin  ot  it  to  preeentational  Thnaiihl     TW 
fir«*t  pliaite  if*  simply  a  f^iMicmliiMtuiii  from   nnr  i 
o«<ptii»nM;  whilo  the  Hecoud  arisan  becaase,  wbeu  wa 
jectH  to  be  indivi<IuaU,  w«  pcrooive  aloo  •'     *    ''.ia  •• 
in  Ihi-  ntJH-  nf  Ihiuir  ufijrcU,  and  that,  too,  hid;  rtaaaoA  «f 

n.'itiiru  an   real   iMititiea.     Thrrviipon,  li«cauac    Mriiatewr  i» 
ot  tilt*  particular  by  rt^uuin  of  itit  gonorio  character  im  trm  tfv 
of  the  p?iiernl,  or  nnivumal,  we  tufor  and   affirm   that  «i  ftd 
rtUitiea  whiUecrr  ntUMt  likewiiw!  be  individtiala 
7U  qumutn  et  $  ^^^-  ^^'*'  ''^'*"  """^  ponrtd«jr  whether  the  etpiii 

My  •aayUlty  of   of  prtweutativo   thou;'''    ••' ....>!..▼    .  -    --»      i- 

SS&ST  ^*^^  ^^'"'  Hamilton  etatc- 

nw'^iiMaair'ar  '^i*'*  special  re^rd  t<.  .  xienmi  tNnjuxuiav  ■  mr 
uu  "JUmm  ftr  following  lan^^im^:  "  Whnthvr,  in  pac«a|iHi^  ^ 
MiM-ibortosa.     ^p  gj^j  obtain  a  ((«neml  kriowl«>«lfp»  of  Che  mt^ 

I  ilex  wIkiU'h  pn*m-ntf'd  to  \\n  hr  ii^n»»*,  jifid  tb«-n.  by  aaalwaaarf 
united  atteti*  weatel  a^K 

ur  <li>  wv  not  '      ,  f  the  ^aahtf 

fiartfl  to  which  sense  u  ooni]>etenL  itbcaak  caftitf 

Uaum  into  greater  and  graiUar  wL-xt-.. .  - — f  th«ip» 

■ented  mar  be  treated  m  one  bfanob  of  a  ^  ,  ia*«a^ 

pitMooateil  nndar  the  head  of  •*  Tim  F 
we  mifj^bt  aay,  of  ••  Pu^  Ooamliom*." 
either  it)  i"    ■  *y  which  i«  the  n 

tif'all  p«i-  I  with  which  we  A 

oooaemad,  that  im,  lu  the  origin  ^oS  tr 

be  flrit  Of  bebmfimtf  to  tha  wmmmiBmtet\'  .   .     .  _  . 

nefJtul  triih  the  fird  formatiam  tf  ttmfuagr;  <  >  rimmmd  tm  iir 

mtmi  ai  ilM aUranot  mj»n  »■"—  ■—»'..-/■"■'  ■'  -       w-t-^ 

th«t  knowledx*  whi«U)  i«  ti 
in<»r«>  <ir  Icm  > — :  '  -..  and  tii.ir 
clirnentM  or  :•*  part%  : 

and  attalynia. 

_      No  on*  BOW  eon '  *t  the 

iSSStS^'^''^'  phynoal  ooaalilortit»  ut  tiling*, 

oeired  in  oognition.     To  t£te  axtatti  oa 
oocDplenty  or  ■ynUuMa  ia  allowed  to  pfMitatiinMl  tl 
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tt  least  by  all  who  recog^nize  the  existence  of  metaphysical 

irts  (§  122),     One's  pereeptioQ  of  a  shining  drop  of  dew  might 

include  the  cognition  of  its  body,  aize,  shape,  place,  color,  trans- 

Ipareucy,  fluidity,  and  brilliancy.  Though  one  or  another  of 
■these  attributes  would  probably  affect  the  mind  more  sensibly 
Khun  the  rest,  they  yet  might  all  be  perceived  at  once;  and  a 
nistinct  notion  of  each  of  them  would  onU'  be  obtained  after- 
wards. Prof  Dugald  Stewart  held  a  differeiit  doctrine  from 
•this.  Influenced  l»y  the  teaching  of  previous  writers,  that  the 
Bold,  being  unextend^d  and  inflivisible,  cannot  have  different  si- 
luultaneouH  modifications,  lie  niaintiiiiied  tliat  the  perception  of 

Khe  mind  at  any  one  time  is  confined  to  what  he  termed  the 
minimum  msibile,"  or  what  might  be  more  adeqiuitely  called 
be  "  minimum  ■percipibile  ".•  and  he  ascribed  the  apparent  iustan- 
aneoustiess  of  the  perception  of  wholes  to  the  rapidity  of  mental 
action.  This  view,  together  with  the  parent  aKsinnption  that 
the  soul  is  incapable  of  more  than  one  modification  at  a  time, 
las  been  rejected  as  unfounded  and  improbable  (§  29).  Con- 
nousnesB  testifies  that  wholes  of  considerable  complication  can 
Be  perceived  by  the  mind  without  any  process  and  in  one  simple 
jxertion  of  energy.  The  different  parts  of  tlie  object — ot  a 
imp,  or  ink.stand,  or  chair,  or  table, — toj^ether  with  the  connect- 
ing relations  of  the  parts,  are  apparently  perceived  as  quickly 
ind  as  simultaueonsly  as  the  whole  figure  of  a  man  is  refiected 
from  u  mirror.  Were  this  statement  in  need  of  formal  proof, 
no  more  ingenious  argument  could  be  desired  than  one  which 
is  employed  by  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton.  ?le  calls  attention  to  the 
^Uact  that  the  face  of  a  friend  is  much  more  easily  recalled  in  its 
Bfeeneral  outline  than  in  its  particular  features.  It  is  often  found 
difficult  to  remember  exactly  the  color  of  the  hair  or  eyes,  or 
j^the  lines  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  of  some  perfectly  well  known 
fiend.  But  such  a  result  could  scarcely  oe  expected  were  the 
win  of  the  face  always  first  perceived  in  succession,  and  after 
lat  combined,  as  Stewart  says,  with  the  assistance  of  "the 
faculty  of  memory."  At  the  same  time  we  must  remark  that, 
in  adult  or  developed  percepticm,  the  idea  of  the  object  is  gen- 
?nilly  filled  out  from  previous  knowledge.  VVhen  we  speak  of 
jceing  a  stone,  or  anything  else  which  is  hard,  the  idea  of  hard- 
less  IS  supplied  by  the  mind  from  knowledge  acquired  through 
touch.  Such  perception  is  double;  yet,  probably,  no  mocn  time 
intervenes  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of 
'it,  than  that  which  must  elapse  between  the  retiectiona  from  a 
lof»king-glas8  of  the  nearer  and  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  an 
Lobject. 

.    „    The  character  of  the  perceptions  of  a  new  born 

ijoiw  of  the  iniant  lufaut  Hiust  be  CMieriy  A  matter  ol  annlogtcnl  con- 

""  D!pie^°*to"»n-   jecture.     In  comparison  with  that  developed  cliar- 

2ter^"  acter  which  they  soon  attain,  they  are  doubtless 

wanting  greatly — not  in   vividness — but   in   that 

[distinction  aud  separation  of  things  which  results  from  an  ex- 
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etoifle  of  the  analytic  power.  Tlion^  it  vvtmld  be 
to  mv  reepecting  iiny  doctriiui  wbntvver,  that  it  has  »al  haa 
upheld  by  suiue  philosupher,  wc  hare  nev<6r  j«t  baaid  a^  af 
(iiio  who  niuintMiiied  that  uhildnMi  an  honr,  or  •  dsj,  «  •**■ 
a  week  old,  are  given  to  attentive  aud  fliwirimin«tTMg  Ikn^ 
Tl»u  tliinkiug  p<.>wer  of 

"Tho  bnbjr,  ne*  ID  ewtb  Miil  ■ky.'* 

maybe  Rtippnnod  tn  be  occnpied  mn  vo  oomprskMan 
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speak  they  poesesa  general  notions,  and  are  able  to  think  by 
Jeans  of  them.     It  ia  true  that  many  uf  \\\\i\x  ideas  are  particu- 
•;  their  conceptions  of  the  fliflftireut  members  of  the  family  to 
fhich  they  belonj^,  of  the  different  departments  of  the  house 
II  which  they  live,  and  of  the  permanent  objects  within  and 
tbout  their  home,  are  inrlividna!,  or  singular.     But  they  have 
jerceptione,  also,  ot  things  which  are  continually  cliauged,  and 
replaced  by  others  of  a  similar  (character;  and  it  is  impossible 
tliat  they  should  not  form  general  ideas  in  connection  \vith  such 
perceptions.     Not  to  speak  of  the  modes  of  their  own  !ife  which 
repeat  theraselves  in  rapid  succession,  classes  of  tilings,  such  as 
cups,  saucers,  plates,   knives,  forks,  spoons,  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  articles  of  daily  use,  together  with  general  notions  such 
aa  bread,  butter,  milk,  water,  wood,  coal,  which  represent  thingtj 
of  daily  consumption,  must  find  a  place  among  tiieir  thcnights. 
It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  human  language  at  any  stage  of 
its  development  ever  consisted  wholly  of  proper  names,  or  even 
'lat  all  words  are  first  employed  and  tniderstood  by  children  as 
applicable  only  to  singular  objects.     On  the  contrary,  when  chil- 
dren ask  for  a  spoon  or  cup,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  glass  of  water, 
as  they  do  so  soon  as  they  can  talk  at  all,  they  are  using  com- 
mon nouns  in  their  appropriate  significance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  very  first  words  used  by 
children  are  either  proper  names  or  terms  which  the}'  take  for 
luch,  and  which  are  not  as  yet  understood  by  them  to  have  a 
^common  applicability.  Locke,  and  Aristotle  before  him,  are 
only  two  out  of  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  have  remarked 
that  the  little  ones  at  first  use  appellatives,  such  as  papa,  mamma, 
nurse,  annt,  in  just  the  same  way  as  they  do  proper  names,  such 
HS  Edward  or  Eliza,  not  kno\N-ing  that  the  former  have  a  gen- 
eral meaning  while  the  latter  are  individual  properties.  So,  also, 
often,  in  very  early  life,  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  are 
names  which  represent  iiulividual  animals  only.  The  same  phi- 
losophers remark  that  the  action  of  the  mind  iti  forming  general 
i notions,  is  instanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  terms  are  trans- 
iferred  from  a  singular  to  a  common  significalinn.  A  child  who 
lias  learned  to  saj'  papa  and  mamma  will  call  every  man  he  sees 
a  papa  and  every  woman  a  marnma.  Very  soon,  however,  such 
mistakes  are  corrected,  and  words  are  employed  properly.  Hut 
!the  law  of  thought,  that  the  complex  and  particular  precedes  the 
abstract  and  general,  affects  the  language  of  adults  no  less  than 
that  of  children.  Xumberless  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
which  the  individual  fact  has  lent  its  own  proper  name  for  a  gen- 
eral service;  and  many  are  of  special  interest.  The  verb  meander 
was  originally  a  noun  designating  a  winding  stream  in  Asia  Minor. 
Buncombe,  which  is  the  name  of  a  county  in  Noi"th  Carolina, 
came  to  signify  the  making  of  speeches  for  the  sake  of  disttuit 
opular  efl'ect,  by  reason  of  the  remark  of  a  rough  old  morin- 
tlDeer,  Felix  Walker,  who  once  represented  that  county  in  tlie 
iState  Legislature.     His  fellow-members  were  tired  of  the  old 
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man'B  mntic  oratory;  some  flhout<Hi  " Qoefltioo*  i 

bt'gged  liim  to  desist.     But  lie  cmuIcI  not  btt 

ho.  "  I  am  bound  to  make  a  8p<>vch  i'  •'omiMft.'' 
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known  to  senBe  than  its  partp;  an<l  the  iiniverflal  is  a  kind  of 
whole,  as  the  universal  comprehends  many  tliiiinjs  as  itn  parts." 
i;Aii«i  the  elder  Scaliger,  a  man  iamous  for  philosophifal  acute- 
ess,  writes,  "  Whatever  presents  itseil  to  nsas  a  whole  is  known 
tore  its  parts,  ....  and,  in  this  way,  the  prsedicable  genus  is 
nowu  belore  its  species."  Tliese  statements  have  a  color  of 
justification  in  the  fact  that  we  often  form  tolerably  correct  con- 
ceptions of  tjenera — for  example,  of  trees,  or  grasses,  or  horses,  or 
elephants — before  we  can  tell  tlieir  species,  and  because,  hIkd, 
ese  wide  conceptions  are  of  use  in  giving  a  general  diieclion 
our  inqniriee.  But  the  grand  mistake  of  investigators  has 
en  to  accept  unverified  spontaneous  generalizations,  which 
nnot  be  relied  upon  except  in  things  easy  and  evident,  as  •*' 
ey  were  the  principal  support  of  philosophy.  These  generali- 
tions  do  not  belong  to  tlie  ultimate  basis  of  trntii  at  all. 
hen  Aristotle  directs  \m  to  proceed  from  them  as  from  "the 
tter  known  to  the  less  known,"  his  words  have  a  most  mi»- 
ievous  tendency.  To  say,  without  qualilicutioo,  as  Scaliger 
oes,  that  "whatever  presents  itself  as  a  whole  is  known  htd'ore 
a  parts,"  to  make  the  metaphysical  and  the  logical  wholes 
122),  alike  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  starting-points  of  in- 
uiry, — is  a  direction  which  certainly  may  lead  to  truth,  but 
which  al.so,  much  more  certainly,  will  lead  to  error  (Hamilton's 
"  Met"  Lect.  XXXVI.). 
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jf  §  147.  Of  the  three  subordinate  modes  of  the  pre- 

'"SSSrSwi  ^"^*i^®  intellect,  that  immediately  conditioned  on 

"SLii  t«wira-  eeneation,  and  therefore  called  sense-perception,  ia 

J,2*Jf«**^  more  noticeable  than  the  rest,  involves  a  greater 

number  of  important  questions,  and  has  received 

more  attention  from  philosophers.     For  that  appearance  of  sim- 

plicity  which  rharacterizes  our  external  perceptions,  in>twitli- 

^atunding  the  real  complexity  and  subtlety  of  most  of  them,  luis 

egniled   manjr   into  a  task  which   they"  have  found  easier  to 

Bgiu  than  to  finish.     The  problem  of  sense-perception  has  been 

le  "qiwestio  vcxata"  of  twenty  centuries,  and  has  reached  a 

itidfactory  solution  only  during  the  last  one   hundred  years. 

Before  attempting  the  discus.siou  of  it,  let  us  consider  the 

)wer  of  consciousness.     For  the  action  of  this  power  i«  simpler 

lun  tl)at  of  external  perception,  and  also  conditions  it.     Because, 

Itbough  we  do  not  regard  our  first  cognition  of  body  and  its 

hanges  to  be  merely  an  inference  from  sensations  which  aro 

nmediately  perceived,  there  ie  yet  a  sense  in  which  consciouft- 
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nesB  conditions  senBe-perception.  Tt  Ib  self-evident  that  mate- 
rial changes  are  never  seen  apart  from  the  psychical  phenomena 
which  result  from  them ;  ana,  on  the  assumption  that  both  are 
Been  together  and  with  equal  immediateness,  it  is  plain  that  we 
cannot  perceive  the  material  correlate,  without  perceiving  the 
pRychical,  also.  This  latter  cognition  is  an  act  of  consciousness. 
Fur  this  reason  the  process  oi  sense-perception  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  including  a  certain  exercise  ot  consciousness,  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  sensation  is  perceived  as  the  correlate  of 
its  material  cause.  This  mode  of  conception,  however,  is  not 
necessary.  As  we  have  often  remarked,  things  inseparable  may 
be  distinguished;  the  consciousness  of  the  sensation  may  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  concomitant  condition,  and  not  as  an  internal 
part,  of  the  sense-perception. 

The  term  comciousnesa  signifies,  literally,  an  ac- 
to^^uJS!i,^.  companying  knowledge,  in  this  radical  meaning 
M^em^o^^"  it  is  synonymous  with  conscience,  or  oonadentia, 
M^poy  J  ^JjIqJj  term,  in  mediaeval  philosophy,  was  the  ordi- 
nary expression  for  what  we  now  call  consciousuess. 
The  scholastic  definition  of  couscientia  was  "peroeptio  qua  mens 
de  preaerdi  svo  statu  admonetur."  But  our  activities  may  be  per- 
ceived either  simply  and  as  to  their  own  essential  nature;  or  as 
being  right  or  wrong,  virtuous  or  vicious  or  indifierent,  by  reason 
of  their  relation  to  the  moral  law;  therefore  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge mav  be  said  immediately  to  accompany  the  life  of  a  rational 
spirit.  Thus  the  term  oonsdeWtia,  as  expressing  equally  either 
of  these  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  afiected  with  an  ambiguity. 
This  was  avoided,  in  the  English  language,  by  forming  the  word 
consciousness  and  by  surrendering  the  word  conscience  to  a  use 
purely  ethical.  The  ambiguity  had  been  previously  avoided  by 
Latin  writers  who  employed  the  terra  rejkxio  for  the  notice  taken 
by  the  mind  of  itself  and  its  life;  and  so,  when  Locke  wrote,  a 
choice  of  terms  was  presented  to  him.  Although  Locke  speaks 
of  consciousness,  and  even  gives  the  definition,  "  Consciousness 
is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind  "  (bk.  ii. 
chap,  i.),  he  prefers  reflection  as  the  formal  name  of  the  power. 
Two  reasons  may  have  influenced  this  choice,  perhaps  uncon- 
scionaly.  In  the  first  place,  reflection,  which  signifies  the 
bending  back  of  the  mind,  naturally  suggests  an  attentive  or 
observant  consciousness,  by  which,  only,  we  can  form  clear  and 
satisfactory  ideas  of  what  passes  within ;  it  is  to  such  a  conscious- 
ness that  Locke  constantly  appeals,  though  he  does  not  distin- 
guish it  from  consciousness  in  general.  And,  secondly,  the  term 
reflection  admits  an  easy,  though  unscientific  expansion  of  its 
meaning,  so  as  to  include  and  account  for  the  cognition  of  cer- 
tain things — such  as  duration  and  succession  and  number — 
which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  perceived  by  consciousness, 
yet  are  perceived  in  immediate  connection  with  the  proper  objects 
of  consciousness.  Locke,  for  example,  distinctly  says,  that  dura- 
tion has  "  its  idea  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  our  ideas  "  (bk. 
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chap.  xiv.).  TTie  use  of  the  term  rffiectimi  by  tins  great  man 
Jl  I  list  rates  bis  chief  defect,  wkicU  is  a  want  of  precision  uml 
cactitude  both  of  thought  uiiJ  of  exjnessiou.  But,  for  all  that, 
le  "  Essay  on  the  Hiiiiian  Understanding"  is  a  book  bhizing 
a^om  beginning  to  end  with  independent  and  powerful  thinking. 
The  other  foundation,"  says  Locke,  "  Irom  which  experieuco 
furnisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minu  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 
tue  ideas  it  has  got;  which  operatj<jit8,  when  the  soul  comes  to 
reflect  on  and  consider,  do  fitrnish  the  understanding  witli  an- 
other set  of  ideas  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without; 
and  such  are  perceptiun,  thinking,  doubting,  beheving,  reason- 
ing, knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own 
minds;  which  we,  beiug  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves, 
do  from  these  receive  into  our  understanding  a«  distinct  ideas, 
as  we  do  from  bodies  aflfectiiig  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  hiniself;  and,  though  it  be  not  sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very 
like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  intenuiJ  sense." 
cmmciaamaa*  a»-   l^^^h  before  and  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Essay," 

ouc-i.       philosophers  have  definedcousciousueBS  as  the  power 

ij.Mi"fUie^»tS  of  the  soul  to  perceive  its  own  states  and  opera- 
tions.   These,  undoubtedly,  are  the  objects  concern- 
ing which  coijscioueuees  is  principally  exercised. 
But  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  ej/o,  or 
selt^  or  spiritual  substance,  and  of  its  powers,  as  wuU  as  of  the 
operation  of  the  powers  of  the  ego.     In  aR  cvds  of  consciousness, 
in  these  acis  only,  we  perceive,  a.s  one  complex  object,  the  ego, 
POWER,  and  its  activitv;  whicli  cognition,  moreover,  is  all  truly 
ncoinitant  of  our  thought  and  experience  as  related  to  other 
jjects.     President  Porter  says  rightly,  "  We  are  directly  cou- 
10U8  of  the  ego  itself;"  to  which  we  t^ike  the  liberty  of  adding, 
»ud  of  its  powers,  also."     This  doctrine,  that  the  soul  is  ira- 
ediately  cognizant  of  itself  and  its  powers,  would,  we  have 
o  doubt,  have  received  the  approval  ot  Locke;  yet  it  was  never 
irectly  taught  or  asserted  by  iiim.     This  omission  left  oppor- 
tinify  for  subsequent  writers,  who  accepted  "  seusation  and  re- 
'ection"  as  the  "original  of  all  knowledge,"  to  question  whether 
ny  such  things  as  tlie  sou!  and  its  powers  are  ever  perceived  to 
Hume,  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  says,  "  For  my  part,  when 
I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble 
>n  some  particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or 
hade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.     I  never  can  catch  myself 
at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  any- 
thing but  the  perception If  any  one,  upon  serious  and 

'  iprtjudiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  him- 

If,  1  mtist  confess  I  can  no  longer  reason  with  him He 

may,  perhaps,  perceive  something  simple  and  continued,  which 

e  calls  himself,  though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle 

me"  ("Human  Nature,"  part  iv.  §  2).     To  the  samo  effect  ia 
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the  aBsortion  of  Stnart  Mill,  "My  minrl  is  bat  ei  •-"'*-«  if  ( 

If  will  l)o  noticed  that  tlieae  otatcruenta  are  <;  m 

exchiKive  c(>n«tructiori  of  tl      '     •  *'     >o*ciua0ni 

ricw  tliiit  (-(iiiMiouHneHa  |  h  <>pnwMBV  cf  thr^ 

|Tl>**  l^'Ri  modv  of  dealing  wiiji  »(u,h  J.'  >  OMiirwHlttM 

^itli  IIki  cotninoii  aeuHH  of  incti,  hv  v  *r»  Aatlj«»' 

rHdict<^<i,  the  ground  nf  tli«>  rontmtlii'tiun    bwrny  »wy  aaA 

^own  imriie<liuto  cognition  of  iiitnHtdf.      True,   w«  Rr««r  *^IA 

(HirtuilveH  at  anv  time  without  some  perccncion  or  oUmt*    IM 

thiH  docs  not  hIiow  that  no  t^  exiMM  iifiii   t«   '-•■^— tv,l*W^ 

that  it  is  never  »e«n  aiivo  oji  in  n  Wc  iA« 

Sir  '^y^^fun'  that  Ww  conwption  »f  arjr.  ••  diAin^VMkii  *• 

t  ofber  wmiAl  A»a» 


itv.  Imt  M  «»• 


(vuih-Hi  from  tbs4  tije  conception  of  the  «ri*— in 

of  UU  'fV.  ■  i'        I 

ccption  ut  tli«  «ff>,  not  •• 

Sreaent  moment  and  with  thui  preaeh 
nrinjf  entity  with   pfrman«»nt  chani' 
thin>;  nmrn  tlmn  tli«*  i'X<?r(-'iHe  of  rovre  c   ., 
the  identification  and  th«  cnnipariKon  ot  t, 
»tiit«  with  iCH«*lf  and  iCM  prKvionn  i(tat««i;  whu n 
ory.     Indeed  the  idetititiratiou  of  the  ego  •« 
ttMclfnxr  f  th«ekn»«ata  wiudi 

romemhi  rHrr  nf  th«  iiiftllxl. 

•nmt<  tinie,  it  th>:l('ur  that,  itaaeioamaM  b» 

I  the  »^f  uf  uieinory  and  <!  ii  cannot  loci|t  \» 

JXa'V.  \\*  tiotvi,  alxn,  that  tht)  etjo  and  tlic  W/*  mm.y  br 
ibt«tractlv  and  aitidu  from  the  tltnuKht  of  any  partsmlar  MnAA» 
t(m&     The  notions  of  tbvm  i*xpri>«MKHl  in  l«n^aaK»  ar»  siAM^ 
in  thia  way,  but  have  alwi  ■  ■ -'     '  — vf<««:     '^  <■" 


iri^and  the  other  pcraonal  pronun> 


nnd  wh' 


with  tiie  moditU'iitionit  an 
,    S  14«.  Tho  ~ 


terms  wutcb  !!•▼«  a 
-  H«>f*»«la  wIkiIIt  oa  li 
ich  tMiaM« 
!«!,  botalaDa»4 


I  «J*l,ltt«*va 


Fn>m  th 


t*J    »tH    i-'tl^- 


rixirn; 

iif  111. 


while  speak' 


It  *\y 


il     <>t     lirr    Hi' 

lo  common 
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internal  affections  and  operations,  taken  collectively,  of  which 
the  soul  is  conscious.  In  this  sense  one's  consciousness  includes 
ail  his  thoughts  without  exception;  it  is  the  entire  life  of  the 
soul  considered  as  the  object  of  one's  experience  or  immediate 
cognition.  Hence  Hamilton's  definition  is  inadequate,  in  say- 
ing, "  Ck>nsciou8ness  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  complement 
of  onr  cognitive  energies."  This  statement  could  be  accepted 
only  in  case  no  other  psychical  phenomena  than  those  of  cog- 
nition could  be  intemtuly  perceived;  or  provided,  at  least,  that 
usage  had  restricted  the  term  consciousness  to  less  than  its  nat- 
ural application.  Neither  supposition  is  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  usus  hquendi,  "  the  contents  of  one's  con- 
sciousness "  comprise  only  whatever  is  part  of  the  active  life  of 
the  souL  The  soul  itself  and  its  powers  are  not  included,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  may  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  them  also. 
The  cause  seems  to  be  twofold;  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary 
attention  of  consciousness  is  directed  to  the  changing  phenom- 
ena, and  not  to  the  permanent  factors  from  which  they  originate'; 
and,  secondly,  a  name  is  needed  for  these  phenomena  as  a  col- 
lective whole,  whereas  there  is  little  or  no  need  for  a  collective 
name  to  cover  the  soul,  its  powers,  and  its  operations. 

The  point  of  principal  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of 
qi^r°™iMnfad  consciousness  is  connected,  somewhat,  with  the  am- 
S*^*  ,T  .,.  biguity  with  which  the  name  of  this  faculty  is  af- 
qootod.  tected,  by  reason  oi  its  diverse  meanings.     It  may 

be  presented  thus:  Ccmsciousneas  is  a  power  of  mind 
which  has  a  distinct  and  special  function  of  its  oum.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  strenuously  controverted  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
and  by  other  eminent  writers  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
the  eleventh  lecture  of  his  "  Metaphysics,"  Hamilton  says,  "  The 
knowledge  which  I  have  of  the  modifications  of  my  being,  and 
through  which  knowledge  alone  these  modifications  are  possi- 
ble, is  what  we  call  consciousness.  The  expressions,  '  I  know 
that  I  know' — 'I  know  that  I  feel' — 'I  know  that  I  desire' — 
are  thus  translated  by,  '  I  am  conscious  that  I  know ' — '  I  am 
conscious  that  I  feel ' — '  I  am  conscious  that  I  desire.'  Con- 
sciousness is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the 
mind,  or  ego,  of  its  acts  and  affections;  in  other  words,  the  self- 
affirmation,  that  certain  modifications  are  known  by  me,  and  that 
these  modifications  are  mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious- 
ness 18  not  to  be  viewed  as  anything  different  from  these  modifications 
themsdves,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence, 
or  of  their  existence  within  the  sphere  of  intelligence."  These 
words  of  Hamilton  conflict  with  his  definition  that  consciousness 
is  "  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  energies  " ;  they  make  con- 
sciousness to  include  all  the  modifications  of  our  being,  and  not 
the  cognitive  only.  That  definition  may  be  accounted  for,  though 
it  cannot  be  justified,  by  the  fact  that  the  term  bewusstseyn,  which 
Hamilton  encount«red  frequently  in  German  authors,  signifies, 
uot  only  that  distinct  knowledge  of  one's  own  life  which  is  ob- 
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tained  from  conscionanesB,  bat  also  any  kind  of  knowledge  so 
clear,  or  so  contirmed,  that  one  can  say  respecting  it,  "  I  know 
that  I  know  that,"  or  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that."  No  Eng- 
lish noun  expresses  this  second  meaning  of  beumastaeyn. 

The  doctrine,  that  '*  consciousness  is  not  a  special  facul- 
ty," which  Hamilton  teaches,  not  merely  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  but  also  in  many  others,  is  really  abandoned  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  "  self-consciousness "  as  a  specific,  or  "  subal-^ 
tern,"  faculty.  His  description  of  this  faculty  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  that  conception  of  consciousness  which  he  else- 
where asserts  to  be  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  The  different 
conflicting  statements  which  make  up  the  doctrine  of  conscious- 
ness as  expounded  by  Sir  William,  illustrate  and  confirm  a 
scholastic  adage  which  he  quot-es:  '*Beflexiva  oogitatio  facUe  fit 
deflexiva."  This  saying  is  true  respecting  every  exercise  of  in- 
ternally directed  thought;  it  is  especially  true  when  conscious- 
ness, assisted  by  attention  and  discrimination,  is  engaged  npon 
the  problem  presented  by  itself 
»  .««i^i4,  -.,-   The  confusion  affecting  Hamilton's  doctrine  may 

A   dllllcalty  con-    ,  ,    -O    ,         ,  i  •       •»         p  ii^" 

neeted  with  the  be  partly  accouuted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
thought*"*"  °  words  consdougness  and  heumastaeyn;  the  first  of 
JU^  Mill,  Ham-  which,  as  expressing  the  object  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  oi  consciousness,  includes  every  phase 
of  psychical  life;  and  the  second  of  which  is  applicable  to  every 
mode  of  clear  and  conscious  knowledge.  But  it  originated 
chiefly  from  the  difficulty  naturally  encountered  in  distinguish- 
ing the  consciousness  of  thought  in  any  particular  case  from  the 
mental  state  or  operation  which  is  the  object  of  it.  This  diffi- 
culty is  greater  than  that,  already  noticed,  of  separating  the 
consciousness  of  a  sensation  from  the  perception  of  the  cause  of 
the  sensation.  Yet  the  cases  are  similar,  because  in  each  we 
must  distinguish  elements  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  indis- 
solubly  united  in  one  complex  exertion  of  energy.  With  Mr. 
James  Mill  the  phenonenon  of  consciousness  was  something  that 
did  not  admit  of  analysis ;  therefore  he  identified  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  feeling  with  the  feeling  itself  "To  say,"  he  writes, 
"  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  merely  to  say  that  I  feel  it. 
To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscious  is  to 
have  a  feeling."  For  our  own  part,  so  far  as  other  than  intel- 
lectual states  and  operations  are  concerned,  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  psychical  activity  and  our  perception  of  it,  is  not  a 
matter  of  unusual  difficulty.  Is  it  not  easy  to  distingfuish  be- 
tween pain  or  anger  and  the  cognition  and  conception  of  these 
things  ?  The  relation,  however,  between  a  thinking  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  it,  is  affected  by  a  subtlety,  which  becomes  ap- 
parent, not  when  we  speak,  indefinitely,  of  the  consciousness  of 
thought,  but  when  toe  attempt  to  explain  the  consciousness  cf  some 
particular  concepHon.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  very  act  of  cog- 
nition, we  form  an  idea  or  conception  of  whatever  is  the  object 
of  cognition,  and  therefore,  if  any  idea  or  conception  be  an 
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object  of  cognition,  we  must  form  a  conception  of  it.  But  it  is 
inipoHsibb  to  form  any  conception  of  an  idea  wthout  including 
ill  that  conception,  and  as  a  prominent  part  of  it,  that  very  idea 
of  which  we  conceive.  Our  idea  of  the  moon  is  the  most  prnmi- 
ent  part  of  our  idea  of  the  idea  of  the  naoon.  It  is  the  indi- 
idual  diflerence  which  diHtingiiishee  our  conception  of  tljia  idea 
ora  our  conception  of  any  other  idea — for  example,  that  of  the 
n,  or  of  the  earth.  Tliis  fact  was  the  chief  obHtacle  with 
amilton  in  tlie  way  of  crediting  cousciousnesa  with  any  8pe- 
ilic  intellectual  function.  In  etipportot  the  doctrine  tliat  "con- 
iousnees  is  not  a  special  faculty,"  he  argues:  "If  it  can  ha 
Bhfiwn  that  the  knowledfi^e  of  an  operation  necessjirily  involves 
the  knowledge  of  its  object,  it  ftillows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ake  oonsciousness  conversant  with  intellectual  operations  to 
he  exclusion  of  their  objects."  A^ain  he  says,  "  IVe  know,  and 
know  that  we  knoWy  these  propositions,  logically  distinct,  are 
eally  identical." 

We  admit  that  our  conception  of  anything  is  part 
mu"i™»^crudM  of  our  consL'iousnesfl,  that  la,  of  our  immediate  cog- 
^Te<L*'^     '^^  nition,  of  that  coTiception;  at  the  same  time,  we 
affirm  that  the  consciousness  even  of  our  thon):^ht8 
ay  be  distinguished  fruiti  them.     In  our  conception  of  the  idea 
of  a  thing,  the  thing  itself  is  not  the  direct  and  proper  object 
of  tliouglit,  but  is  only  referentially  conceived  of     And  the  idea 
f  the  oliject,  the  moon,  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  our 
conception  of  that  idea;  nor  is  it  that  element  of  the  conception 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  consciousness  to  furiiiKh;  which 
telement  is  the  thought  of  mental  action  or  condition.     When 
fWe  say  we  are  conscious  of  an  idea  of  the  moon,  we  not  only 
have  this  idea  and  do  this  thinking,  but  we  perceive  that  in  so 
doing  we  are  exercising  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual  power.     lu 
ftother  words,  we  perceive  that  the  idea  of  the  moon  exists  aa  an 
"idea  and  belongs  to  ourselves  as  intellectual.     Although  this 
includes  having  an  idea  of  the  moon,  it  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  having  it 

Moreover,  having  admitted  that  an  idea  conceived 
^3?Ik^l^X"  of  '8  par''  *^*"  t'le  conception  of  itself,  we  have  noth- 
f*oi  inaude    Uko  Jng  more  to  admit  as  to  the  identity  of  consciousness  ■ 
AnMMtiryn.  with  its  objocts.      Our  consciomuesa  of  a  knoivMgi:, 

or  knowing,  may  be  nn'id  to  indiule  the,  concvjUiim  mii- 
[iained  t'n  the  kuoivMge,  but  cannot  be  mid  to  im-lude  the  knowk'dgp. 
knowledge  of  anything  may  be  defined  as  the  conceptio?i  of 
[the  thing  known  to  be,  together  with  a  certain  and  well-grouiidi'<l 
conviction  as  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  (§  40).  The  con- 
JBciousneas  of  a  knowledge  is,  in  part,  the  consciousness  of  the  cori- 
[ception  of  the  thing  known,  and,  therefore,  also  includes  that 
^conception.  For  the  consciousness  of  a  conception  includes  the 
.conception.  But  the  consciousness  of  a  knowledge  must  com- 
[prise  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  the  conception  of  the  thing 
I Imown,  bat  also  a  consciousnesB  of  our  absolute  confidence  us  to 
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the  existence  of  the  thing;  and  it  u  not  true  **•-»  •'>< 
ueHii  ufa  con%'iction  (or  bci|i«C  or  any  moiin  <  trtail  mA- 

dunce)  iiicluilcH  tliut  convict  ton.  The  tHinmriuusuoM  of  •  ■» 
viction,  Ixnng  the  iiuiiindiato  knnwlrrlert^  of  it,  noat  taeWi*  N* 
t.Uiijg«:  Sritt,  our  a>"'  '«  or  htii^OaA  i^m 

to  its  generic  nature.  <  tid«ooe  in  Um  «sal«a 

of  n  thin^;  as  U)  itM  piirtu-uhir  object,  wbatov^r  tiMt  ■■^  he 
and  ail  to  its  character,  whether  BtruD|(  or  W6*k,  owrtAia  •«  ^■^ 
ubli*):  and  iMM^<)n<lly,  a  ■per/eti  cmvuittm  as  to  Ike  matt^- 
OHtvWtVm  or  Mief  expericnvaL  But  »alher  of  these  tWif-  -n  • 
iiliittljietl  with  (he  amviriUm  rxperiatctd.  The  oooeoprioe  «f  ^ 
convic-tiun  cannot  be  idt-ntitied  with  it:  thia  woulo  h»  W  a^ 
found  thou^^ht  with  Ixdiof;  and  th<«  cr>nvi)Ttion  ma  to  th> 
enco  of  the  conviction  experien<  be  idnatifcJ 

that  conviction;  becuiiiH^<  it  ha«  u  "  yxt  fniTD  th*l 

and  may  have  a  different  character.     Wheu  1  kn«- 

a  friend  to  tea,   my  knowK-d^e  ond  tiij*  expect-j.; _« 

different  convictions;  and  the  difference  beiweea  th«  two  f 
in^i*  wouUl  be  no  lem  real  in  a  cum*  wber«  I  mi^bl  aej.  **  I 
that  1  know  tiiat  my  friend  is  faithful"    CouaoioCMaeHL  '*' 
HO  far  a«  it  may  be  the  coguitiun  irf  a  klMWlcdge, 
the  knowli<d/|(e  known. 

Here  preciMion  of  thouc^ht  calls  for  the  nnnerk  that  lit 
m^Huinu'ivi  of'  o  hmuiciiijr  tur/r  iwt  indude  thm 
cimviclirm  omfaineti  in  it  ia  tOfU-Jijiituftil,  hti  otJjf  the 
tlte.  oonoiciion  is  abmiide.  and  asgurtd.     Th»*  ••\«>r. 
that  I  know,"  may  be  regarded  as  natural  I 
tho  men'  conHcioUHncKN  of  a  knowlc^Ige.      1 1 
signify  mmniy,  "  I  am  councions  of  a  meutat 
bv  an  ubiMilute  <  ,n,"  or  it  may  ■ 

of  which   1  am  '  s  mast  be  v' 

n-liable:  for  I  huv«i  iir)M-uted  and  teatt 
uf  it,  and   find   that  there   bos  boMi 
tnaaning  is  the  more  natural;  and,  pkauilv', 
csoDlirmatory  kuowledgu  which  it  sets  furtu,  t 
on  tltw  asi<  of  ourisciousneMK.  rvwtdtn  from  a  i 
reputition  and  tnnuiry.      It  ahowii  the  in^f*- 
kind   of  lof^c,     TlifAv  two  npiilications 
know  tii  ■  I  '  "   "  -trate  tl»< 

Uut.  in   i  ;  hy.  the  ' 

tn  this  imutniuiti  >n  of  whn 

■    o««d  n-  • 
.^i  by  II 

.1  of  CilDk 


-m^'t..,.      -l    V^« 
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involvo  a  knowtt^I^e  of  what 

tibtaiiied  iinly  thnuigh  a  peroaptiaii 

poa'cr.  that  is,  thn>utch  a  crni. 

U  tiapnasiblc.     W  ■  that 

of  and  defined  v^  "ioiT  pewi?« 
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not  an  impossibility.     It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  those  modes 

"  the  first  consciousnees,  already  con^idtJietl.     It  is  the  present 

srceptiau  of  a  present  perception;  this  iuvolvea  no  absunlity, 

we  allow  that  the  intellect  is  capable  of  a  complexity  of  ac- 

loii.     This  secondary  act  of  conaciousness  does  not  imply  any 

infinite  reg^reesion;  it  is  simply  the  perception  by  the  mind  that 

its  immediate  cognition  of  itself  as  thinking,  knowing,  feeling, 

nd  doing,  is  an  element  of  its  activity  additional  to  those  more 

lirectly  perceived. 

When  such  difficnltios  as  we  have  now  mentioned, 

*'°^'2^*"    *  are  dismissed,  becauseof  their  sophistical  cliaracter, 

_*^?^^"-   how   plain    the   fact  remains  that   consciousness, 

though  not  a  separately  ttperative,  is  yet  a  distinct 

and  peculiar,  mental  power!     If  modes  of  immedi- 

(te  cognition  be  contrasted  according  to  the  differences  of  things 

>erceived,  in  their  relation  to  the  percipient  <'yo,  then  this  faculty, 

which  gives  the  knowledge  of  psychical  things,  must  be  diKlin- 

fuished  from  every  other.     If  we  must  recognize  a  faculty  of 

tternal   cognition  which,   nevertheless,  is  conditioned   by  the 

lerception  of  things  internal,  we  must  recognize  also  a  faculty 

>f  internal  cognition  which,  neTtrtlielees,  is  conditioned  by  tlie 

irceptiou  of  things  external.     How  manifestly,  too,  conceptions 

iriginate  from  consciousness  which  are  distinct  from  all  others, 

*anil  which  could  not  come  from  any  other  source  !     IIuw  could 

Buoh  ideas  arise  ae  seeing,   titinking,  believing,  doubting,  rea- 

Hiing.  knowing,  or  such  as  enjoying,  suffering,  desiring,  iearing, 

jsolving,  doing,  if  we  had  not  a  power  of  perceiving  these 

things?     All  these  notions  are  goneralizationa  itom  the  partic- 

liar   cognitions  of  consciousness.     The  special   action   of  this 

jwer,  even  in  the  case  of  our  thoughts,  is  witnessed  by  such 

L'rms  as  notion,  imagination,  idea,  thought,  conception,  which 

apply  to  dosses  of  mentcd  8la{<'fi  and  operntiuwi.     The  use  of  such 

irms  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  individual  perception 

>f  such  states  and  operations;  and  the  conceptions  which  they 

jxpress  must  have  been  obtained  by  eliminating,  trom  individual 

inceptions  of  ideas,   the  ideas  themselves.     This  abstraction 

ihows  that  the  cognition  of  internal  things  is  very  naturally 

sgarded  as  a  distinct  function,   even  while  it   combines  with 

)ther  functions  in  the  same  exercise  of  mental  energy.     In  this 

Be,  as  in  many  others,  common  thought  ia  al>le  to  separate  the 

iseparable.  and  can  reject  as  absurd  the  language  of  Hamilton 

rhen  he  declares  himself  conscious  of  his  table  and  his  inkstand. 

truntworthi-  §  ^^^'  '^^^  trustworthiuess  of  the   cognitions  of 

,  ot  ouoMcioam-  c<in8ciouane88  is  a  doctrine  on  wliich   all   pliilos- 

"<juoteJ.   oil  opliers  have  always  been  agreed.     We  think  it  is 

doguiJMuf  ui« ^gB  if^Q  ,,|,]y  ,,„g  whii'li  has  never  been  di.sputed.     This 

unanimity  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulatioa 

kmong  the  thoughtful   brotherhood;   though  we   suppose  they 

?onld  hardly  claim  that  they  have  each  other  to  thank  for  it. 

Jeyoud  question,  if  there  were  any  poaaibility  of  rejecting  the 
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unllutrity  of  RnnRdonNneaA,  Home  illuittrioaii  iKhoal  of 

wnnld   hnve  dont?    this    lorif?   a|?o.      Wlint    Vami    aar 

"  Nihil  tniii  iiliHtirde  dici  potvHt,  quod  ii 

lo«Kiphornm."     No  one,  even  of  that 

nri^^niiilily  lien  in  pnrntioxical  opponitii' 

men,  haH  dnrt'd  to  l>roach  a  doctrin-  '••  «§  tW  Aaitf 

^of  tlie  tc»)tiinony  of  Iuh  own  onn»>  :    b«.     Wte« 

man  ia  Hiiflering,  how  vain  it  i«  U.*  U  11  itiin    iLitt   ti»ei«  iaaifM 

—that  thcix'  ii«  no  Hiurh  thing  am  [Niiti!      Thw   ntnic  maT  ■■■■■ 

tliHt  paiii,  at  k-UHt  for  the  virtuous,  U  not  an  evil,  but  th*  ■«■§ 

of  gri'at  and  hinting  g^>od;  but  who  that  baa  ba<i  Uia 

can  deny  the  reality  of  pain  'i    Wliea  wm  aurrgy  a 

wht^n  we  ntudy  a  it*M«on,  when  we  vemeiober  aa'afaacttt  \nm/L 

when   we  are  plt-aaed   with    goodmwa   or   indif^tuuit  at  ■«■( 

doing,  when  w«  bar*  eomcat  (iesirea,  or  nwlM  l^gk  wm^imk 

[or  put  forth  nlvonf^  exmrtion^  wban  we  fc«|  ^gAmmttH  «4I 

'  ilxir  or  art'!  t  ^ncoeaw,  how  oartaiB  ««  an  W  ^ 

i<nlity  of  th<  -  nf  the  Miars  aqnnMMvI    %tm 

\\\u\\  Mkcptinal  w^htxtl,  wl>u  dcatiojr  oar  ooooaptioBa  of  koaa^i^ 

mud  belief  by  identifying  the*e  thinn^  wttb  Dif  i  if  ml— I—  4 

[^envationii  and  thr  (uuuiciation  of  idma,  sdni 

of  conaei(UiHU<!Mt  are  of  imme«liat<^>  and  ali«>.iwir-  »ullKintT. 

John    Stuitrt   Mill,  th«  Aiwoci»tion«li«t    AriaCoti*,   aa    kw 

•mnation"  of  Sir  Wm.   HamilloD'i  philoaopbT, 

>i8*»Hh'ww  and  unwiM*,  any  attirmiit  to  pr<w»   Im 

('  -lueita.      "All  tb«  worlti.     b«   -      -       '  adoi 

I  III  to  douitt  a  fact  uf  interna  ■  lOOH 

uid  \\\A  to  know  that  w«  feel,  ia  an  impuawbilitjr.      Bat  So  VW 

lilton  in  mil  HutiiiBinl  to  li>t  thin  tmtb  f«at  cm  Ma 

snee.     Me   wantn  a  dptnonatraliiio  of  it.     Am   1/  it 

mftidvntly  provtMi  by  conaeioiiaaiMa  it— H  ba 

br  a  miufiio  ml  ahaurdwm.* 

fo  riew  of  atatement^  meh  ••  ilMM«— whack  ara  wmikt  !• 
Aaaociationaliata— wa  mtaiaUf  inqabv  haw  thmmm  wiitaaa  tm 
novot  that  taaehipgof  conwiowf  whwh 
of  the  090  and  ita  powera.     Anr  onlUMuy 
will  nav  that  bo  iaHtataaoart  ■  rritwirw  af  hi 

of  hin  iii.'ii!!tpa  nf  taooffbt,  fi'*!  1  actiiMi.  mm  K*  >* 

tha>  'iftbaaamei:  r  «hll  he 

lioii  <'■  ......i^lt  aa  a  lirin^.'  -  ■•■••■  '-"»  •■••■HT^xaiai 

abia  than  hi*  p«rc«pti«in  1  H«  wall  9m 

'.  ha  duaiiaa  no  ^1— iiir  cgnamy  wpcqaag  aoy  1 
vhieb  ha  nftthimm  m^mj  nonMl;  iMpa^anir  tb«  iMt«rhB 
awfl  ajualautiai     Tboae  who  adiiit  tha  -aalf  aylimiia'  W  aaa- 
adotmieM  can  defmd  tbrrr  d<>ntal  of  iba  (fa  aa^T  ni  aaa  a^f. 
'  '  (ia  that  an  <>  »;  aa  an  lya  ia 

iiractly  wovld  1  .     laratioa  of  opai 

I  twoae  and  the  oommon  langiMfeofi 
I...  y  permit  oa  to  apaak  of  ourarlvm  aad  tmr  pi 
allow  that  auch  laa^naga  aetaCwth  noaiity.     Uottbaji 
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the  reality  is  difiFerent  from  what  most  of  us  take  it  to  be.     The 

I  problem,  however,  of  explaining  away  the  ego  has  not  been  found 
easy.     Mr.  .Mill's  explanation  coiisistsot'twoparts.  the  one  of  which 
■iippIemeuLs  the  other.     Proceeding  on  the  hvpothesia  that  we 
know  only  that  of  which  we  are  conscions,  and  that  we  are  con- 
scions  only  of  feelings,  and  having  defined  the  mind  as  "  a  thread 
of  consciousness  "  or  "  a  series  of  feelings,"  he  first  encounters 
the  fact  that  '•  the  thread  of  consciousness,"  consists  "  in  part  of 
memories  and  expectations."     "These,"  he  says,  "include  the 
belief  that  I  myself  formerly  had,  or  that  1  myself  and  no  other, 
shall   hereafter  have,  the  sensations  remembered  or  e.vpected. 
The  fact  believed  is  that  the  sensations  did  actnally  form,  or  will 
'      hereafter  form,  part  of  the  self-same  series  of  states,  or  threads 
Hof  consciousness,  of  which  the  remembrance  or  the  expectation 
^of  those  sensations  is  the  part  now  present.     If  therefore,  we 
speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
H  |>lete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  o/feeUntjs  which  is  awiwe 
^f  of  it. fd/  as  past  and  future;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  erjo^  is  sometliiiig  different  from 
any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the 
paradux,  that  something  which,  ex  hypnihesi,  is  but  a  series  of 

Ileelings  c-an  be  aware  ot  itself  as  a  series."  This  reasoning  ia 
clear  and  good.  It  is  true  that  the  "  fact"  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  "  the  self-same  series  of  states,"  in  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  is  united  with  that  of  the  present  and  that  of 
the  future,  can  he  known  only  through  a  recoUection  of  the  past, 
combined  with  a  coTtscioiisnt^s  of  the  present,  and  an  exercise  of 
judijnunt  which  anticipates  things  to  come.  Here,  therefore, 
three  fundamental  grounds  of  belief,  Consciousness,  Memory, 
and  Judgment,  are  assumed.  What  one  of  these  can  be  ex- 
plained as  merely  the  reproduction  of  sensations  or  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas?  We  think  that  Associationalists  have  no  right 
to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  such  powers.  Nevertheless,  accept- 
ing the  assumption  as  a  statement  of  truth,  the  ayllogism  is 
perfect.  The  mind,  which  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  remembers 
its  paat  feelings  and  expects  others  in  the  future.  Therefore  the 
mind  is  simply  a  series  of  feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as 

gast  and  future.     This  nonsense  is  termed  by  Mr.  Mill,  "that 
nal  inexplicability  at  which  we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach 
ultimate  facts."     An  ultimate  fact  may  be  inexplicable;  it  is  not 
H  absurd.     We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Mill  styles  his  doctrine  a 
™  piiraihix.     Who  ever  thought  himself  to  be  a  series  of  any  kind? 
What  mind  was  ever  aware  of  itself  as  being  a  passing  procession, 

tor  as  being  anything  else  than  an  enduring  unit?  It  is  strange 
that  the  noble  intellect,  which  so  clearly  apprehended  the  ab- 
surdity, could  not  reject  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  springs, 
and  accept  the  alternative  that  "  the  eao  is  something  different 
from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of  them" — that  the 
jBOui  is  something  different  from  its  states,  thoujjh  it  is  not  to  be 
save  in  connection  with  them.     We  see  now  wonderfully 
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able  thinkers,  like  Htitno  and  Mill,  can  be  deliulBd, 
tliey  liiiVtJ  been  led  to  adopt  dk-fV-ctive  principle 
diMbulid'  in  the  rtjo  ih  u  dii      '         ill  uf  tlie   fttl 
tlmt    wt>    luivo    immediatf  iii    of    pheo< 

only.     Tlieeu  gentlemen   deny   tbeio«i»lv<Ml    to   hm 
tbeir  o\vn  existence,  because  that  would  be  a 
pbiloiKipby. 

The  other  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  do^»' 
J!Sm*<*'tS^»t^  fgo,  is  ttti  explatmtion  of  tb«  \>- 
•w  *,  JTT?"'°**'i  istaduriiigtueiMtermiBnaiuiol  ficiu«joi>Di 
■Mttac.  and  is  supplcmuntanr  to  tike  dofioitioD  libal 

"is  bat  a  Heries  •  -■*."      In 

noOMsitv  for  a  second  Ntat«ineii>  'it  aaaumos  ll 

Bvoidtible  belief  in  bis  own  exmtciiuv  is  suttoSMIt 
iiDnie  t'uct  to  be  arcoiuitvd  for;  tliiis  ho  adroito  tiM 
{xtwer  of  judgment  by  wbiuh  vre  believe  in  the 
Mumcthing  which  continues  to  ••*■-•  •>«  »^»»ll  wbeo  »ts  i 
QonsciouH  as  when  we  are.     Aa."  i  oanoot  «««• 

bly  Acx;oiint  for  any  such  boUei  us  tuia;  indeed,  BOllHi^ 
exhibit«  thu  wt!aknc!KH  of  this  •jrvlein  than  Um 
sUintiy  en<.Muiit(Ted  by  its  adTocataii  of  •a«amtA|f  er 

EriuciplfH  whicii  bavo  no  pmper  plaoe  within  thoir  criwd.  IW 
owevor,  d<>e8  not  invabdate  the  rfTtniny  trf  Mr.  MilL  "  TW 
lielief  1  eutertniti,"  be  sayii,  "that  my  nuntl  rxi.tn.  wboi  tf  ■ 
not  fei'liiig.  nur  thinking,  nor  cwuscious  uf  its  <-  -Uruom,  ^ 

solves  itM^lf  into  n  Minf  of  a  p«m)an«nt  ixi*i^..'iiti^  uf  ik^ 
■talea  If  I  think  of  myself  as  in  a  drvamlaaa  als«|K  or  ia  tta 
sleep  of  death,  and  bolieva  tliat  I,  or,  ta  olhcr  worda,  osj^  aiaA 
is  or  will  be  existing  through  th««e  siaiea,  tlMu^  out  to  a» 
Bcinus  feeling,  tlin  most  *■>•'  "n  oC  W^  ksAtf 

will  not  detect  in  it  any  fu'  asoafiC  !!■&  w§ 

oapabtUty  of  f«oItng  ia  not,  ii  aI, 


Btroyed,  and  ia  saapnnded 


only 


.b> 


h  wooid 


the  combination  of  ontwani  c4ruui> 

into  airlion;  the  moment  it  did  uu.-^;  '"■w. 

would  revive,  and  it  romaina,  tbeniforo,  a  pcrwnasit 

In  thia  statement  we  are  taogbt  that  miiid 

tenrals  of  uoooowiaaMMM,  as  a  awpaoded 

ing,  and  that   it   is,   at  all   tiraea,  a  pnsoi'' 

pannaaent  pomibilitr.     'Hir'  word  eapahSu^ 

nsMk  properlv  f  power  (§  lu^ 

gardou  aa  axLii „^:..:;x.:  iudir«-t  ndmltuuo 

ing  tiiat  over,  let  oa  coeaider  Mr 

Oar  first  ofcjfTtiim  to  it  ia  that  it  dr»«i—  •'<• 

lo  ripLiin.     Wo  are  igoonuit  uf  any  oooosption  vi 

tliat  a<wociiilii)Dalisai  can  funu;  but  wa  know  what  _ 

and  wbsi  it  implies  ()  73).     In  partivular,  we  know  tkat 

we  apeak  of  the  posBibiUiU'  of  an  entitj  wfaiob  doea  aol,  jwt 

•siat«  we  are  speaking  of  the  eonaiileocT  d[  the  wnnsieil  i 

enoe  of  that  entity  with  given  fiMtt,  whether 
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and  that  the  entitv,  its  existence,  and  its  possihility,  are  merely 
idfrti  <iliJL-ct.s  whicli  do  not  exist  at  all  (§  37).  To  make  our  cum- 
tinned  existence  the  mere  possibility  ot  that  which  does  not  cx- 
Bt  is  to  deny  that  continued  existence  altogether.  Such  a  pjs- 
Bibility  in  itself  ia  nothing;  at  ail. 

Our  second  objection  to  Mr.  M ill's  statement  is  that  it  really 
involves  the  fact  which  it  iH  intended  to  disprove.      It  is  iinpoB- 
lible  to  assert  a  real  possibility  without  admitting  the  condition, 
jr  conditions,  on  which  it  depends.      Let  us  remember  tliat  the 
J88il>ility  of  a  non-existent  entity  may  be  either  liypothetical  or 
real  (§  lii).     The  former  of  these  is  an  imaginary  poRsibility, 
knd  i8  a>i8erted  eimply  on  the  suppoBition  of  c<inditioiiH,  which 
ire  known  not  to  exist.     A  tire  would  be  hypothetically  poHsilile, 
jut  really  impossible,  on  the  suppofiition  of  the  poBscHWon  of  fuel 
I'hich  yet  cannot  be  procured.     Tins  possibility  is  entirely  re- 
loved  from  reality;  to  make  our  continued  existence  the  hy- 
rthetical  possibility  of  Bomething  would  simply  empliasize  the 
ienial  of  tliat  existence.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  con- 
tinued existence  be  a  real  piisfiiliiiity  (which  is  the  bi-at  coitject- 
ire  we  can  make  as  to  the  ini.'niiiiig  of  Mr.  Mill),  then  it  is  plain 
that  something  must  really  exist  as  a  foundation  for  this  possi- 
bility.    The  reality  of  a  possibility  is   metonymical  and  seta 
kforth  only  the  reality  of  that  on  wiiich  it  depends.     And  now, 
•  what  else  can  be  the  condition  of  a  permanent  possibility  of 
feeling  than  the  contiiined  existence  of  one's  self  and  one's 
powers?     Mill's  conception  of  the  e</o,  therefore,  is  doubly  self- 
coutradictory.     First,  it  is  self-contradictory  in  ideutityin^  real- 
pty  with  po.'isibility — the  confessed  reality  of  the  ft/o  with  tlie 
jere  posKibility  of  a  non-existent  experience.     Secondly,  it  is 
Belf-contradictory  in  asserting  a  self-BUBlained  possibility.     For — 
ire  repeat  it — a  possibility  has  no  reality  of  its  own,  and  exists 
>nly  in   the  existence  of  its  own   proper  conditions.     Beyond 
jnestiim  there  is  within  us  a  permanent  possibility  of  psychical 
Bxperience;  but  this  possibility  exists,  and  can  exist,  only  iu  the 
ftxiatence  of  the  powers  of  the  soul. 

\T%r'i  \o  %    I  he  radical  errors  of  AsRociationalism,  including  the 
i.uon  dental  of  the  ego,  originated,  historically,  from  Hie 
It,  i..'m«  influence  of  I»cke'8  doctrines  upon  a  certain  cla.'^s 

o^imiu...ii  oi  jub-  fij-  [,jg  disciples.  The  fundamental  conceptions  and 
principles  of  Locke  are  inarrtxl  by  great  want  of 
lefiniteness,  and  should  be  regarded,  not  as  statements  whose 
irfection  precludes  correction  or  addifion,  but  as  the  first  ruiie 
jeginnings  of  a  great  philosophy.  That  class  of  disciples  to 
which  we  have  referred  have  construed  Locke's  doctrine  as  to 
the  primary  sources  of  our  knowlc<lge  very  strictly;  and  then, 
•with  much  logical  skill,  but  with  little  phihisophicat  penetration. 
they  have  maiutained  that  sensations,  and  ideas  (reproduced 
BeoRations).  are  the  only  objects  whose  existence  can  l>e  per- 
ceived, '1  hie  extremity  of  delusion  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Louke  himself,  whose  belief  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  our  cog- 
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nition  coincided  with  that  of  men  in  general;  yet  the  incidental 
imperfectionH  of  his  philosophy  wonderfully  facilitated  the  prog- 
ress of  error.  His  constant  mention  of  ideas,  as  if  they  alone 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  knowledge,  threw  great  obscurity 
over  the  doctrine  of  perception :  his  account  of  personal  identity 
is  unsatisfactory;  above  all,  his  definition  of  substance,  in  which 
the  metaphysical  and  the  logical  substance  (§  126)  are  confounded, 
includes  a  falsity,  which  many,  if  not  most,  subsequent  philoso- 
phers have  received  without  question.  Even  Reid  and  Hamilton 
accepted  Locke's  incognizable  substratum ;  we  think  that  Pree. 
McCosh  is  the  first  author  by  whom  it  has  been  expressly  re- 
jected. Locke  defines  substance,  "The  supposed  but  unknown 
support  of  those  qualities  which  we  find  existing."  In  truth, 
substance  is  not  a  thing  supposed  or  unknown,  though  it  is  a 
tiling  abstractly  conceived  of,  and  difficult  of  definition.  For, 
certainly,  we  know  two  kinds  of  substances,  spirit  and  matter; 
and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  substances  exists  in  one's  mind 
whether  he  be  able,  or  whether  he  be  unahle,  to  analyze  and 
define  it  Locke's  definition  gave  an  admirable  opportunity  fur 
his  keen-witted  disciples  to  reject,  at  once,  the  definition  and 
the  thing.  Why  should  any  one,  without  some  good  reason,  be- 
lieve in  a  supposition  ?  And  how  can  we  know  that  any  given 
thing  i«,  without,  in  that  very  knowledge,  knowing  wl\al  it  is? 
(§  48).  The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  the  definition  of  sub- 
stance— that  is,  of  metaphysical  or  "  real "  substance — lies  in  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  nature.  Substance  is  a  thing  absolutely 
simple ;  therefore,  like  space,  time,  power,  or  change,  it  is  incap- 
able of  analytical  definition.  Such  things,  however,  can,  and 
should  be,  defined  by  mentioning  one  or  more  of  their  rela- 
tional properties.  For  the  present,  it  may  suffice  to  describe 
substance  as  that  kind  of  entity  by  which  alone  power,  whether 
active  or  passive,  can  be  possessed  and  exercised.  And  the  «/o, 
or  soul,  may  be  described  as  a  substance  endowed  with  those 
peculiar  powers  which  we  call  psychical  (§  162). 
consciouMieM  the  §  ^^^-  ^^  *^®  cousciousuess  of  ouc's  Self  be  allowed, 
ooncomitant  of  >u  the  consciousuess  of  oiic's  powcrs  maybe  claimed 
montaiufe.  without  further  argument     In  general,  the  same 

reasons,  which  support  the  one,  support  the  other.  Moreover, 
our  consciousness  of  the  self,  its  powers,  and  their  operations, 
should  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  as  the  necessary  and  constant  concomitant  of  our  psychical 
life.  For,  although  the  parts  of  our  experience  at  any  one  time 
may  be  regarded  with  diverse  degrees  of  attention,  and  some, 
it  may  be,  with  the  least  possible  attention,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  any  part  of  it.  The  power  of  in- 
ward cognition  appears  to  be  all-embracing  in  its  notice;  should 
any  one  assert  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  thought,  or  desire, 
or  motive,  attributed  to  him,  we  would  accept  this  as  equivalent 
to  the  statement  that  no  such  thought,  desire,  or  motive,  exists 
within  his  bosom.     So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  every  period  of 
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nconscioTignesB  exactly  corresponds  to  a  period  of  fliental  in- 

ction;  and  every  activity  ot  tlie  ego  involves,  iilso,  a  coiiscious- 

of  tbat  activity.     Tuthis  dreani8  and  sonitiumbulistic  perform- 

nces  present  uo  exceptiuii.     If  they  did,  tliey  cunl<l  never  be 

menibered  in  any  way.    Our  yjovver  of  inward  perception  viewH 

be  whole  phase  of  our  psychicul  life  at  any  one  time  HOiuewhat 

the  eye  views  a  picture  which  tails  wholly  withiu  ita  range' 

f  vision. 

consdonmem  ■  ^^Tiile  we  thuB  recognize  consciousness  as  invaria- 
Bttmuj  K\aarn\,  bly  and  necessarily  a  factor  of  our  mental  life,  the 
'ttdaiod'r  *""*"'  question  may  arise,  whether  this  l>e  a  result  tiimply 
Sp^irf^iuu^  °^  ma.u'8  actual  constitution  or  whether  it  result 
CHiUuaim.  Mou-  froin  that  conwtitutiiin  which  necessarily  helontrs  to 
every  intelk-ctnal  being?  In  other  words,  is  it,  or 
not,  possible  that  a  mind,  with  its  powerw  and  operations, 
should  exist  without  any  cousciousncsH  of  itself  and  its  lifer' 
IThis  inquiry  is  allied  to  another,  which  might  even  be  said  to 
Ibe  embraced  within  it,  viz.,  Could  an  intellectual  being  be  con- 
tituted  so  as  to  be  coguizaut  v^  his  own  o[)eratitin8  without 
ireeiviug  the  powers  producing  tlieni,  or  so  as  to  be  conscitms 
of  his  operations  and  powers  without  any  perception  of  Inmself? 
The  dependence  of  the  negative  of  this  question,  at  least,  upon 
the  negative  of  the  preceding  one,  is  very  obvious.  If  we  can- 
not perceive  things  not  ourselves,  without  also  perceiving  our 
perceptions  of  them,  tlieii  we  may  easily  agree  that  the  power 
of  Belt-consciousness  itself  does  not  admit  of  divided  action.  At 
present  we  shall  direct  our  principal  consideration  to  the  former 
question;  and  this  with  reference  to  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies in  the  history  of  opinions.  Philo.-*opher8  have  differed  in 
i their  t>elief  asto  whether  a  mind  could  be  so  constituted  as  to 
bave  the  power  <^f  perceiviiig  real  things,  or  of  imagining  un- 
heal things,  without  being  at  the  same  lime  txm^ciom  of  it^srl/  as  per- 
ceiving or  imagining.  The  authority  of  two  distinguished  men 
tu&y  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  negative  opinion ;  Locke  says,  "  Can 
«  man  think  and  not  be  conscious  of  it?  It  is  altogether  as 
intelligible  to  say  that  a  body  is  extended  without  parts  as  that 

I  anything  think-ii  witltvul  being  wnsciuug  of  it,  or  peiceiving  that  it 
does  BO.  They  who  talk  thus,  may,  witii  as  much  reason,  say  that 
a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it; 
whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  con- 
sists in  tieing  conscious  that  one  thinks"  ("Essay,"  bk.  ii.  chap,  i.) 
And  Sir  \Vm.  Hamiltou  writes,  "  /  inoir,  I  fed,  I  desire,  etc. 
What  is  it  that  is  necessarily  involved  in  all  the.se?  It  requires 
only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted  that,  when  I  know,  I  mwit  knotv 
that  I  knotv, — when  I  feel,  I  mmt  kiioic  thai  I  feel — when  I  desire, 
I  must  know  that  I  desire.  The  knowledge,  the  feeling,  the  desire, 
are  possible  only  under  the  condition  ot  being  known,  and  being 
kuowu  by  nie.  Now  this  knowledge  which  I,  the  subject,  Ituve 
of  these  modifications  of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowl- 
edge alone  these  moditicatious  are  possible,  is  what  we  call  con- 


aas 


»ri.  inRnen*."    With  reference  to  the  fif«i  of  tbei 
Wdiilil  I'xpreKH  n  dnnlit  wlicthur  Lock*  rwUlv 
liuiigiT  tiriii   tliinkiii^  with  our 
AMil,  in  r«p:nril  to  tho  aecoDd.  we  conhmt 
tht'  wonlM  of  Hiiinilton  with  Im  doctrine  c 
nio<liticHtini]H"  ot   mimi;  but  it  i«  pimin    t^ 

flangmige  expre««ive  of  absolute  neoe«M)tv.   i.-,,!  -; 
oi  wlint  in  iaipoNHilile  to  rnun  an  et  nrt-M-nt    '     i.>- 
vrhut  in  itniMiMiMe  to  any  thinking  Ijeiiig  wl.  it-  \  •  i 
with  tlio  iitri'frn'tufr  tenchin)^  n  doctrine  of  coowno 

LenterH  eqiiallv  into  that  pantheistic  ideallMn,  tridb 
tnuiiy  wiiN  delndfil  diirinf^  thv  finit  half  of  Ua«  pgeeeat  eoM^ 
and   into  that  rmnthfiittii-  ninti^rinMitm,   which   fnei  iaelf  — ^ 
hrilHnitt  mindn  in  our  nwi  HwkartS^^ 

ccr  iH  wondfrlully  alHed  i  :  .    ^<lMlliv^    iW 

latter  miikon  external  nature  the  unc-  *  dev«Aayaiat  ^ 

mental  life;  the  ftiruier  nrtakee  mejital  •.••.-   ine  ivfined 
eciouM  d«vrlnpment  of  natnrt).     Spenner  writMi,  **  Wm 
uf  matter  only  in  tenuat:if  mind.     We  aeo  ihiak  of  mioJ  i 

tennn  of  matter Th"  antitheeie  of  oa^joct  ami 

never  to  l>e  tranttcended      '  "naoiottaDt 

{^KMwible  nil  knuwhtd^e  of  t    <         imete  teAlitjr  in  «rkMik< 

and  object  are  unittNl it  ia cme  tmd  tka , 

ity  ichich  if  mani/cjiled  tn  tu  MvlfftriiviU/  and  ofc'enli'iWy  *  (*  I 
$273).    Sohellingin  hia  "Traneoeodental  Idcoli*     ~ 
dead  and  unt-onfH'iouii  prodtictaof  mittre  aro  bat  olaofftswl 
of  nature  to  reflect  heraelf;  tntt  acvceUed  rlnail  uoUmi^  m 
eral,  i«  an  immature  intellij^oa^  wbeacje  Iho  ekonaotar  cf  J 
li(j^no«i   ahinea,   though   aouiiiwuiwety.  tbrooigk    all  her 
nom».<nn.     Ilrr  highi'st  end,  5»^  -•  booooio  wkfl^f  ed 

to  btTHcIf,  in  only  reachml  by  n  •  her  lu^baat  MiA 

floction.  which  i»  notbing  eke    '  ^ 

that  whirh  we  call  reaaon,  thruui^  whi<^  luktare  Cr«4 
ctinipb'tpjy  int/>  heraplf;  v  it  ia  maile  vrideot  that 

it  {fri^nnli/  iJmtiatl  trilA  t  •'-  '— -'ni  ui  «•  oi 

or  the  corucintw."     Thus  S  "nciw, 

tnorv  extdicitly  than  Spenorr,  aatvn,  not  merolj  ■■ 
na  ai!tual,  an  nncoiMKfMitM  eotWitj  imdieallj'  of  ihm 
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donmri' 


n>  qaiill  ■  Ml 


U 


preeeot 
tin  OMi 


r  niiniL 

<  V  e  to  My  in  rep^rd  to 

viewa  may  Ite  exprnned  in  aevenal 

it  ia  nnl  in  the  line  of  oar  i 

(he  tli*ti$ui  erittmet  f^ 

•"  performed  in  anofS—  -N"--  •  *  5Ki^     W« 

I  I  rtlier  proof,  the  <'  .'lion  of  maokiod.  thai  Ai 

'A«  MOtenofwoHU  tf  gvaencaUr  diCietwit  Crom  tkalW  lie 

.md  ie  o*  ily  fii  I  nuJSk  ^ffi%  Jf  i  if  mrikm.     Tha. 

of  mat'  ~  Oio  oh— reej  •t'ttrttiaB  of 

.1  rharaci  ihe  iilmtiBMtion  of  the  oa«  vtfh  lie 

other,  or  ereo  the  tranatonuetiim  of  the  one  into 
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ibeurdity  such  as  only  philosophera  can  maintain,  And,  should 
^e,  for  a  moment,  admit  the  unwarranted  hypothesis  that  Gad  is 
mere  "animus  niundi,"  we  nmst  of  necessity  distitiguish  that 
)«1  from  its  body,  for  tlie  pame  reason  that  tlie  human  bouI  is 
distingniehed  from  the  human  body.  So  iiir,  tlierefore,  as  Spen- 
jr  and  ScheUing  assert  fact,  we  now  content  ouraelves  with  a 
imple  denial. 

tor»»toiiiccxi«t-  '"  *^^  second  place,  the  question  as  to  the  possi- 

« of  the  «»o  Mjd   biiity  of  uuconsL'Joua  mental  activity  w  to  f)e  aintin' 

gitisked  from  the  qve^lion  ivhether  mental  a<fwn  can 

f  phoe  saw  as  the  aclivity  of  the  pouvrs  of''  the  itouL     The  soul 

iTnniediately  perceives  that  every  one  of  its  operations  results 
.and  mut^t  result — that  is.  can  result,  only — from  a  power  of  the 
ml  itself;  trom  which  jiidpjmeiit,  or  direct  cognition  of  neces- 
fact,  the  general  pruicipiu  is  derived  that  action  can  never 
place  in  separation  from  agent  and  faculty.     In  the  same 
lanncr,  we  ohtain  the  principle  ttiat  operations  in  the  material 
?orld  are  conditionetl  on  abiding  powers  and  agents.     The  doc- 
'trine  that  there  Ciin  be  thought  without  a  thinker,  or  an  actiuu 
of  any  kind  without  an  agent,  is  another  of  those  absuniities 
■which  show  themselves  when  abstruse  speculations  are  devel- 
oped upon  false  hypotheses  (§  150). 

In  the  next  place,  were  we  to  admit  the  possibility 
toproi2Si5^.°  "  <^*  unconscious  mental  activity,  this  would  he  n  very 
dlffefcnt  thing  front  alloiriiiff  thai  such  activity  ever  tank 
p/acfi  or  even  that  there  is  any  proftahilify  of  it.     No  instance  of  such 
unconscious  life  has  ever  been  alleged  which  cannot  be  natu- 
rally explained,  either  as  the  mere  action  of  material  forces  under 
the  determining  and  controlling  power  of  conscious  intelligence, 
"  >r  as  the  action  of  conscious  rniud  itself.     Moreover,  the  siippo- 
ition  of  such  life,  especially  in  regard  to  any  being  of  superior 
rationality  and  intelligence,  is  a  thing  in  the  highest  degree  im- 

I probable.  Certainly,  if  irrational  animals  at  all  possess  the  power 
l>f  attention  or  reflection  in  connection  with  consciousness,  they 
do  so  only  in  a  very  low  degree.  Wa  allow  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  being  is  weak  in  proportion  to  the  general  feebleness 
of  its  mental  nature;  so  that  those  creatures  which  can  scarcely 
be  Bdid  to  have  a  mind,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness. But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  beings  of  high  intelli- 
gence are  ignorant  ol'  their  own  existence.  In  particular,  it 
■would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  creative  Spirit,  of  whose 
marvelous  and  all-embracing    knowledge   the  universe  is  the 

tproo^  and  whose  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom  are  %hown  in  his 
dealings  with  his  creatures,  can  be  anything  less  than  a  aelf-con- 
icious  Person.  Those,  who  allow  that  man  is  capable  of  perceiv- 
fng  bis  own  life  and  existence,  and  who  deny  such  a  perception 
to  the  mighty  and  penetrating  mind  of  God,  have  been  misled 
into  a  strange  delusion. 
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It'  the  forcgoinf?  oboonrationa  b«j«a^  tikr^vaitt 
Kg^-^wriow  whether  unconttc-ioiui  mcuitoJ    life    be   puaMkk  a 
Hhorn  uf  iu  chief  nignificanoa.      Nu  looiper  W^i^ 
ing  to  the  expluniition  ui'  any  uup'irtAUt  fkoi,  it  \m  aiemv  *«» 
rioUB  ftltv'  Moreover,  the  'savivi^ 

tiiovinl,  ii  '  <tiiM  to  Im!,  IVoiu  '  '«  aetMJi^ 

iH  very  roiisuloralilc  and  altog^i-thcr  out  ni  propnrtana  W  Aai 
iiiiportuncHi.  For  tliiH  n-uKoii  thoHv  philoaiipbani  ahmilil  h«  » 
ciiNed  who  do  oot  g^vu  thviii  much  attvntioti.  Such  puiaH  l^ 
erthdeMH,  ani  of  notue  intiTeMt,  uml  lheref<ir»-  ^'"  -'- 
by  BuyiiJ^,  that  the  view  of  Livkv  and  IJaiJ 
a  retiMotii.bltf  ollt^  although  wo  iitieiitiua  wbtfliittr  u  wmMj 
been  pi-t'<Hent<:«i  by  thi.*«ic<  philosopnenM}  confidant^  Asdaal 
iM)  {H!rf(*rtly  nt,  bad  I h«'y  coumtlared  tl>a  q«MlHai 

ciiu  merely  I M  t  poHHihility.     Tlirfr  riortrio*  laaalf  a|ai^ 

able  in  fen- net*  troin  thi.-  nidii'Ml  nuture  .  tCttl^  of  a^piiMa 

Fur  it  in  unlikely  that  any  fM:)n-er  of  \y        ,         '.i  <«al<i  wmak^l^ 
out  including  \\w  ability  to  ]n:nr<^ive  wlint  w 

an  aenmbly  preaeut  aa  ila  own  iR'tirity.      I  i  ;i  trhiefc  i 

liuht  u{K>u  otiter  thiii^N  neiH-Muvrily  exhit>.  «rn 

Jbtrt^over,  exieriial  thiu;;^*,  thi.u^;h  ^wrcoivt-i  ii\  u» 
aH  tliey  truly  exist,  ure  pi-nvivfii  only  as  in  their  rwlalMjatvi 
acti\'ity  uf  the  Mpirit;  and  thu«  the  twu  oormlaf—  mrm  mmm  »> 
gether.  Not  the  body  alone,  but  the  Uxlj  mm  ailimatail  W  tt» 
•  Mil,  iti  for  man  the  nieJiMuro  of  the  univorac  Emt  ^a**  '^ 
time  ar^*  iirat  ku"^^  >>  i<>  <  i>ii>i>"  limi  with  tba  looBtlou  ••^••.-«* 
•aliouB  and  the  r  expariaooa^ 

aiTectvd  with  an  luiunai-  -<<ii<j<  i  mvo  nsuranoaL  It 
•MB  how  rxtental  perceptiim  cno  caoapa  from  ihia  •. 
the  Mine  tiix  -  that  the  *tTan||aat  and   moat  aai 

of  modes  of  to  lie  foouil  within  IImp  ' 

rfcaim  *i  i  that  modaratioi'  '  i 

tboae  >vli  I  I  anything  to  do    - 

diflereut  kuula  ot  wduIh. 

c*a*«i««««M«  5  *^*-  ^^^  power  of  oooacinhMn. 
iwr  k*  aoad  •  ntylod  a  faculty ;  it  may  ba  y. 
$Er«itt«i  m  M  bacauM  of  its  ordinary  actioi.. 
Sui*Srjfrj'?f  ^nnt*«7.   l»«<   becaopo  ihia  p».^ 
««jM  ^SSoid  may  be,  and  in.  jnt«  i 
•'****'^       the  mind  givea  t». 
0  9).    We  hava  aaen  th^  Ihr 
uiniMslf  a*  an  agCDt  pOMOMad 

j'tiuna     We  lAi^  now,  in  oon 

imoda  of  ■■<'•"»  it 'Oil,  aak  whfil. 

llAriN  thn^  lica/td. 

[doubt,  «o  jM'K  <iviv  aa  iuiiiii-MMt- 

!  %rith  the  activity  of  tha  mil,  otbrr 
power. 
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Bming  the  nee  of  language  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity, 

liid  that,  for  the  most  part,  safety  is  to  be  found  only  in  «triut 

adlierence  t^  ordinary  usage.     In  the  pvej^eiit  case,  we  believe, 

.this  usage  justifies  that  broad  use  of  the  term  conscivmiuss  which 

liglit  be  expressed  by  saying  tliat  consciousness  is  tlie  fiiouhy 

>f  internal  perception — or  of  the  perception  of  internal  tilings. 

The  conception  of  consciousness  which  men  ordinarily  form,  is 

'quite  analogous  to  that  they  f<irn»  of  sense-perception,  and  m;i.ke.s 

the  i>erceptive  force,  or  capability,  of  the  one  power  to  be  very 

eiiiiilarto  that  of  the  other.     In  regard  to  both  modes  of  cogni- 

_tion,  we   may  remark  that  the  opeiations  perceived   by  thern, 

whether  psychical  or  physical,  aro  perceived,  not  simply  us  the 

Exertions  of  power  or  energy,  but  also  as  rmhrnciinj  flic  c/ianaes 

\us  priMiuced;  while  all  the  elements  of  entity  perceived  W 

sither  faculty  are  perceived  as  affected  by  the  nnivt'rtud  nttnhute 

qurtntittf.     Therefore,  not  only  substance,  power,  and  action, 

>ut  also  change  and   quantity   may  be  numbered  among   tlie 

Immediate  cognitions  of  both  faculties.     Similar  remarks  iiold 

with  respect  even  to  the  relations  of  objects  perceived  and  of 

their  elements,  so  far  as  these  relations  may  not  be  made  the 

>biectB  of  our  principal  attention.      We  may  be  said  to  be  rxm- 

;iou8  of  some  conception  as  co-existing  with  another  conception, 

as  being  similar  to  the  other,  or  as  the  product  of  a  power,  or 

a  tlionght  of  the  soul.     One  also  can  say  that  he  is  conscious 

ime  jmin — a  headache,  for  instance — as  existing  at  the  jires- 

it  time,  and  in  a  definite  place.      Let  us  notice,  too,  that  the 

__  jrceptions  of  sense-perception  and  consciousness  include  the 

rterr/manj  or  logical,  a*  well  as  (he  merely  cfmiimjent,  irlations  nf 

things.     It  is   by  reason   of  necessary  relations  that   the  fact 

of  an  operation  involves  the  fact  of  an  operating  jiower,  and 

his,  again,  the  fact  of  a  substance  or  agent  in  wliich  the  power 

jBides.     But,   so  far  as   we  can  ascertain,  the  operation,   the 

>wer,  the  agent,  and  the  necessary  or  Ingical  rehitions  existing 

[letween  them,  are  all  perceived  at  once  and  in  tlie  same  exer- 

Jiee  of  mental  energy.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  common 

mguage,  in  a  certain  way,  permits  us  to  speak  ol'  them  as  all 

erceived  by  the  same  general  faculty  of  cognition.     Thus  it  is 

lllowable  to  say  that  one  is  conscious  of  lumself  or  of  his  powers 

related  to  his  life,  and  even  as  necessarily  related.     Moreover, 

le  MOW  of  conscioiisnesH  and  sense-perception  is  not  strictly  con- 

jed  in  ordinary  thought.    On  the  contrary,  the  action  ol  these 

Mlltiefl  is  conceived  of  as  including  both  that  initial  exercise 

jf  memory  which  unites  the  inmiediate  past  to  the  present  in 

>r»e  unbroken  view,  and  that  instinctive  exercise  of  judgment 

rhich  enlarges  the  viuw  so  as  to  embrace  the  immediate  iiiturt-. 

[ence  we  say  that  we  see  the  fall  of  a  bird,  or  tli©  galloping  of 

horse,  or  any  other  instance  of  motion,  and  tliat  we  are  con 

sious  of  the  succes-sion  of  thoughts  and  feelings.      It  is  also  to 

remarked  that  the  cognition  of  relations  implying  space  and 

time — which  is  commou  to  both  exterual  and  internal  poicep- 
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|tion — involves  the  cognition  of  ^moq  and  time  th«mK} 
though,  it  nuiy  be,  nnl/  a  rrfcnsnttai  and  flubordiiwte 
IftluK  \yif  m>,  tbcu  Bpace,  timi*.  subataiioe,  pa  war,  afltk 
quantity,  and  reintion — in  idiort,  all  th«  alticnato 
entity,  are  perceived  both  in  conaoioiuaeaa  aikd  in  men. 
tion.    TliiH  gp-atly  jiiirtifii-tt  th«  view  i>f  T   -  V^>%  thai  all  w«  '^m 
aru  obtained  from  *' ReuHntion  and  raD' 

At  the  aatne  time^  tba  common  laB{|«a^«f  ■» 
^^^^  kind  never  opaalwof  aeoDioiBttwi— ^orofaa^ 

**"'***  perception.  •   • "         •"  *p«c«i,  oir  time,  or 

of  the  relationN  of  mpaoe,  1 1  juautity ;  nor  are  aaj 

whf.-ther  logical  or  contiiiprent  thtM  manttoned,  aava  m 
caption  of  them  may  be  ui^jnnct  and  aabortlit>at«  to  tlu 
thuig;a     To  itav  that  we  aru  ronscious  oC  or  that 

tile  tK.MiH<!M,  nurh  thin^  a<»  iij>ac«',  titne,  or  ': *"*▼.  or 

tiona,  or  Auch  things  as  number,  oimilarity  ncMk 

!•  II,  and  reliition»  ^ 

1  1,  Itecuusf  it  ia  II : 

our  mxni  dir»'i't  niitirf  aii 


|oonr<t>ttitnt(r  a   H{H.'Cial   ftn 
[•tn.'ntofl  tunit'r  tbo  hca^l  nf  t 
I  p«.'rception  never  tnL 
iderinl  on  iiiohidcd  in  th 
Iclufiivuly  to  eitht-r,  aiid  it 
Trlalion  to  iien<w*-[M'n'cpti' 
loeption  may  lie  > 
[tion  of  twro  color- 
[ifiven  Mhado,  tuiy  u  li((l>t  blue, 
milion  woulil  Im?  common  ti' 
|dari>^  (if  itjt  own  and  a  peculiar  shade 
•ubjtfut  fur  Bpecial  conaideratiou. 


ui  a  use  ui   liiii|^naM  «■(&• 

Tlie  better  wajr  »  to  f^prf 

>r  tbia  olaaa  of  «^paM  ■ 

mav    be       " 

ion.     Fur.  I 
.  and  Bi^  \m{ 
»t  be  aaafaal* 
'  :t»a«B.    b 


It 
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f  153l  Kverj  aoieooe  a^ta  irat  with  the 
ftMst     Thin  ia  thv  cam  with  tho  phiVwuphj 
Mob  feoerally  hold  that  tbaj  peraeiTn,  and  thai; 
diSMWit  frxim  thamaelvaa,  naUirial  ol^eeta, 
mfattona,  qualitiea,  and  wlati*"  'Seta  ttK^^tm 

dSapoai  the  natnrv  nf  thin  porcopt :  tta  ioqmrr  I 

■HMT  bearet  roeof  kif'^*  l-'iK'".  And  let  oa  aaal 

iMsiory  aonc<  ^  I  tba  c4rjvi:i«  m  Im  h  it  revwala.     1 

aia  ao  ooaaeotod  with  each  cithar  thai  no  ooa  of  tkMB 
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pursued  m  forgetfiilnesR  of  the  rest;  yet  each  of  them  in  its  turn 
luy  become  the  principal  object  of  our  elFtjrt. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  concern  the  procoRS  ittJelf 
.pm^tion.  of  Heiise-perfention.  Without  an  uiulerstandiug 
i^u^rrofiu  of  tijjg^  it  jg  ilifficult  to  nay  wliy,  and  how  far,  wo 
Bhould  truBt  the  testiinouy  of  tlie  seusee,  or  to  state 
rith  accuracy  what  that  testitnony  may  be.  No  investigation 
Ban  either  add  to,  or  (iotract  from,  the  natural  certainty  of  our 
ixternal  cognitions.  The  most  extreme  skeptic,  when  he  siie- 
juds  his  speculatifjns  and  attends  tti  the  things  about  him,  liaa 
absolute  conviction  of  the  reality  of  what  he  sees,  and  hearK, 
md  feels.  Neitlier  can  philosophical  analysis  alter  our  percep- 
Htms,  or  make  the  natme  of  objects  different  from  %vhat  it  la. 
Yet  the  inquiry  upon   whicli  w^e  enter  is  intereBting  and  im- 

Eortatit.  It  both  feade,  in  different  ways,  to  a  clearer  compre- 
ension  of  the  workings  of  the  liuniaii  mind;  and  it  hIiowk  how 
the  speculative  denial  of  an  external  world  is  an  exceedingly 
)r  foundation  for  disbelief  in  things  uu8i;en. 
hi  every  case  in  which  the  views  of  philo.sophers  have  dif- 
fered from  those  of  men  in  general,  in  regard  to  tlie  reliability 
">£  sense-perception,  and  the  reality  of  the  material  universe,  this 
lifference  may  be  traced  to  the  various  e.vplanations  of  this 
lode  of  cognition  which  different  thinkers  have  adopted.  Such 
iing  the  case,  a  review  of  theories  concerning  the  proce.'-e  of  ex- 
ternal perception  will  be  serviceable.  This  will  bring  to  light  the 
Mises  of  mistaken  judgment  both  as  to  the  topic  irinnediately  con- 
lidered  and  as  to  those  others  connected  with  it;  and  will  qualify 
«8  to  condemn  unfounded  or  unnatural  hypotheses,  and  to  accept 
those  that  are  satisfactory.  No  department  of  philusophy  shows 
a  more  gradual  advancement  than  the  doctrine  of  sense-percep- 
tion; none  exhibits  more  strikingly  how  tnitli  has  often  been 
attained,  at  last,  only  by  the  slow  and  tlillicult  elimination  of 
error. 

The  earliest  theorizera,   as  was   natural,    formed 

SSST^pe^IdSt  conceptions  of  the  soul  more -or  less  materialistic; 

pemocritaa.    Lu-  thev  laKJiioned  their  notions  of  perception  accord- 

latoUa.  ing  to  the  analogy  of   some  operation  of   matter. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  defined  sphit  as  a  highly 

refined  air  or  vapor,  and  perception  as  a  vibration  produced  in 

this  by  tlie  impact  of  outer  things  on  the  organs  of  the  body, 

which  the  air  pervades.     Heraclitus  said  that  the  soul  was  fire, 

lor  caloric,  and  that  its  cognitions  were  movements  eorrespond- 

prig  to  the  motions  of  a  similar  external  eleujent  which  is  the 

living  principle  of  the  universe.     Possibly,  neither  of  these  sages 

would  have  claimed  that  his  language  was  strictly  literal;  but 

only  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  find  to  express  his  tbonghts. 

l_Empt!docle8  held  that  "like  can  be  known  only  by  its  like,"  and 

Uiat  images  of  things,  *' simulacra  renim,"  must  reach  the  mind 

'from  the  object  through  the  avenues  of  sense.     These  likenesses 

he  called  dirofifioat,  or  ef&uxes.     Democritus,  who  taught  that 
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the  Bonl  differs  from  the  body  by  1  po««d  of  ham 

ticii'H,  and  thiit  it  is,  ah  it  wen*,  :r  Juelo— <  i 

vinihle  one,  a|t^eed  witli  Empwlod  -trine  uf  tl»» 

lai-,<i      TJu'Ho  ulso  urc  the  appcmn  .i..,:,_ued  by 

"Qiu»,  qoaii  mambnuaa  ■utamu  da  aattia*  imB 
Dwipta,  ToUtaot  vllio  tHnqiM  |Mr  Mnaa.** 


T\\v  x'icw  nf  Di'tniM'ritiifl,  that  "all  the  ateaa 

ttmc-h,"  tigiiratirely  exprewes  n  fiindamentel  principle  i 

o|iliy,  vi/..,  ilmt  the  houI  itiiiiiftiinlcly  yieroci V 


il> 


far  aH  the 


b<Mly.    the  jn«inM 
efHuxifH  of  Einp< 


I  to 


odiata 


WMIil? 


.1 


.  to  A*  n 

ia 


may  c;ume 
ption   of   tho   iliftnnt 
pedoclen  are  evidently  <l 
into  contact  with  Nomothint;  whirh    '  ■ 
may  reveal  the  prototype  from  whi 
external  eftlnxeH  and  stmidacrxK  i'' 
— or  ata'stfUti — reHulto  from  the  n  '■  ;  i'  ' 
and  th«<  H(*ntienl  soul.      IItftic*>,  hv 
iniiiUiftivity;  ih**  jwreeptioii*  of 
beings  arc  not  necosaaniy  nil 
the  witiie  «ibjt«ct  by  the  (lame  !>• 
•enae-peroeption,  iiHcomp«rod  with  r 

— iH  inferior  aiid    unt  runt  worth  v.      '.■'. 

doctrine,   the  object   intinniiately   pt'rrmv«d 

iwAor,  or  ima^e,  formed  by  the  artion  of  th«  aool  vaAa 
eitementof  iuipn-MMJonvfrom  withimt.     Thi*  »i^mX»9,wiA\ 
•uoe  to  i(N  ]>art  in  p*  r>  h^mubImi  m 

kojrof  yra»ari¥i>f      t.  r  .  '  '    ItnowiBC- 

lot!.-,  with  a  .if  f^attk 

ai'lfrnd  the  in  .     :  .  ..  . 

aonAe,  to  Iw  th^it  which  ahinu  haa  ■  itJ 

which  alone  the  f^tnentl  ronr«p*'  ,..»--ii.^.j  ^j^  nmi 

Ilu  (hd  not  uondema  uur  fimt  |  tliiL     At 

waia  time  b«  did  not,  lik«  Lockc  rcco^mto  mc'tr 
iharitj  aa  the  aole  origin  of  knowledc*  tM48V     Har 
that  iwrcoptMin,  betag  an  act  wholK  tinl,  mmA  if 

neaaa  a  variable  oompoand  of  tltou|;ht  >aaiio«a. 

dtfferrai  oaaae  oalj  beuaoae  of  ita  own  >  >le 

bts^^iiM'  tli«  ohyeot  tnamediately  percetV'.  i  kmp^ 

.\  makiM  tiN>  Krvat  a  diatinotion  between 

■  \  |w>r(-ipient  hoiiI,  and  the  Soit%,  tir  tLti.k 
il  •  .  by  implie«tion.  between  the  rt/i*^«»r, 

i>i  id  tb«  /'  '.ich  M  ' 

I  I  he  latt.  Ui»  in 

1-  ruK-r,  »'>  no 

1  I'T-t    fif    f  t|M 

<>yart. 
t  -    :  .iKtoaJ 
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faculty — nay,  that  its  revelations  are  not  lesfl>  lint  more,  reliable, 
than  tlmae  of  the  eluborative  intellect.  The  truth  is  that  neither 
juse-aflectijig  ohjecta,  nor  the  sensations  which  they  pnxiuce, 
iave  any  part  in  the  prodnctlon  nt"  perception,  but  only  in  the 
sxcitation  of  it  Perception  is  wholly  a  cognition  from  within, 
jnse-perception  {ai6*iri6t<i)  is  definetl  liy  Aristotle  as  "  the  power 
rhich  receives  the  sensible  forms  of  things  without  the  matter,  as 
the  wax  receives  the  likenesH  of  the  signet-ring  without  its  iron 
or  gold  "  (rtl  btHTixov  rcdK  ai6')tiTcoY  eiSoSy  artv  rtfi  i;A;/j);  in  which 
Btateinent  senMible  iorms  seem  to  signify  impressions  cone^pomf- 
ing  to  tJw  tchde  individual  natures  of  things,  but  which  yet  are 
|>oi  a  radically  different  character  t'roin  the  things  themselves 
^"De  Animal"  ii.  3). 

,^  §  154.  The  Schoolmen  gave  the  name  species  to  the 
images  of  PIkIo  and  tiie  sensible  forme  of  Aristotle; 
aiU.  o^Mfl  ftid,  because  they  eonsidnred  these  mental  represen- 
't!!:   i!^'*»f''-  tations  to  result  from  the  effort  or  intention  of  the 

Drauco«,     Antony  i     •  i  i  ■  •  r      i  i  •  r  i 

Anaoid,     Borito-  soul  H)  the  direction  ot  the  objects  of  sense,  they 
jey,     ome.  ciiWcd  them '^sptciesinteulionales."    With  them  these 

frpecies  were  of  three  kinds,  species  scnsihifci,  of  wluci)  each  sense 
furnished  its  own  in  respect  to  any  observed  olyect,  species  sen- 
8al<p^  which  were  treasured  up  and  employed  by  memory  and 
fantasy,  and  species  iitteUigibih%  which  are  the  general  notions  of 
the  intellect  applicable  to  things  perceived.  The  species  of  the 
fantasy  were  derived  from  those  of  sense;  but  different  opinions 
prevailed  as  to  the  origiu  oi'  intelligible  species.  Some  derived 
them  from  the  species  of  the  funtasy;  others  held  them  to  be 
|]naate  to  the  mind,  whieh  Imwglit  them  into  use  as  occasiou 
irequired.  Moreover,  while  mo.'?t  made  sensible  species  the  in- 
[ternal  products  of  a  mental  power,  some  gave  them  an  existence 
external  to  the  mind,  and  even  a  capability  of  flying,  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  succession,  through  space.  Most  mediteval 
thinkers,  also,  assumed  some  sort  of  resemblance  between  the 
species  and  the  object  perceived — a  doctrine  which  very  uatn- 
I  rally  finds  a  place  iu  every  theoiy  of  representative  perception. 
But  William  of  Occam,  the  great  Nominalist,  who  rejected  the 
tmiversals  of  rational  thought,  rejected  also  species  of  every  kind. 
He  held  that  no  such  media  are  necessary  for  the  perception  of 
things.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  two  great  men  of  a  succeed- 
ing age,  Gassendi  and  Descartes,  ooth  oi  whom  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  resenibiatice  between  thought  and  things  known, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  left  the  nature  of  sense-perception  very 
ill-dehned.  Descartes  did  an  essential  service  to  philosophy 
,  in  asserting  the  intellectual  character  of  sense-perception  more 
strongly  than  bad  ever  been  done  before;  and  nis  employment 
of  the  word  idea,  to  signify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind 
in  any  mode  of  perceiving  or  thinking,  has  resulted  in  the  modern 
;  Twe  of  the  term  to  denote  a  thought  of  any  kind  whatever.  Pre- 
viously to  his  day,  ide^s  meant  what  Plato  understood  by  them, 
that  ia,  eternal  patterns  of  things  iu  the  Divine  Miiid.    After 


jwyraologu  ;i  -II*.     ine  It-axi 

dtictriuo  of  " t»cca«ional  chuih.'b*'  ($ 
ately  detieiident  oti  Divine  iiit«qiiie.i.i 
of  BeuHiblu  apecie«:  while  Anton v  Antituid,   Uie 
JaiiAeiUMt,  diMcanltid  KfivcieN  und  identified  the  id«tt  of  iW  i^ 
jtfct  with  our  perception  of  it     Even  Arn«ultl,   ho«vt«.  Ui 
thut  th<j  idea  of  the     '  ui  rvpreaeuUitiTv  of  it,  aal  iki 

iinmediat«  object  of  )m  >:  and  this  Meoina  to  hftv*  ba« 

tim  view  uf  Locku  alitu.     L<>iko  ezprwAljr  ■■J*  thstt  **Ukmm^ 
object  of  tliiiikiiig, "  teaching,  boweVQf.  at  Uie  aaiiM  tHM.  IM 
**tho  idous  of  geiisatinn  aro  in  tho  mind  uo  morv  the  UkviMmd  ^ 
mmetliin^  i^xixtiag  without  ua  than  tho  tuune*  ihat  ilaai  I^J 
thuru  are  the  iikeueM  of  our  ideas"  ("  ijmmy,"  bk.   ii.  chao.  ^^-^M 
H«rk«l«y  and  llnuw  «o  ilovelo^itKl  tliit  doctriiM  of  Ladkm  m^^ 
leave  uo  objecUi  uf  thuught  wire  idma  only.      At  laat  TVmhi 
KiMd,  th«i  fttulwiirt  npoNtle  uf  uonimun  •etiM,  aro— ,  aod  tbonm^lf 
deHtruyud  thi-  theory  of  r^pi'eMeutative  perMptaoa  iu  mil  itm  f 
No  one  ciii)  study  the  writings  of  B«ia  wituout  bc«a||  i 
otiuviiiirtMl  ihiit,  ill  perception,  we  deal  with  the  ot»k<ct  it 
ii(»t  with  nny  fipeciefl,  or  idea,  or  roprHMsnUitiita  •  'b*  aaiA 

Wo  {lerceivu  thn  object  itnelf,  and  not  a  vicarious  *...  •-     TW 

position  of  Ueid  niuy  be  illuntnttod  bjr  citiuo'  part  :-«' 

reflei^lion  on  the  (xiiniuoo  thourjr  of  ideaa'  loia  tl»«<f7,  a^  mr% 
"  Ih  dm.'ctly  contrary  to  the  uaiv«rMil  aoiiaa  of  mea  «!■  kU* 
not  Uren  ii'iHtructcd  in  philueupliy.  Wh«n  wa  mm  tba  •■■  aai 
tho  iD(M)ii  we  Imve  uo  doubt  tiiat  the  vory^  obfacte  arlkidk  ^ 
iiuinedinl«iy  wie  an  vcrjr  far  diataat  fixia  aa  and  fiuui  »mt  t^ 
other.  We  have  not  lh«  loait  doabt  tiiat  ibie  ia  thm  m^  0ai 
Uio  uiooii  wliich  (jod  created  Moine  thiiUMuda  uf  yaaia  mm^,  mi 
which  have  continued  to  |R>rfi>rm  tiieir  rvrolotiatM  in  tM  k^ 
Votie  ever  eince.  But  huw  are  we  mttotiiabed  whatt  tb»  plida» 
pbor  inforiiiM  un  that  we  are  laiMakeu  iu  all  tbia;  tbat  tb*  Mi 
and  ni'Miii  which  wn  m>^,  are  not,  an  w»  ima^oa.  oaaajr  mAm 
di-  tn  m«  ai  uaob  Ot]i-  '    that  tl»«y 

ov.  ,,  tltat  til  loaxlstoii 


wtli  liaw  oooa  wkon  wa  oeaM  to  p' 

bvoauae  tha  object*  we  pMveitra  are  •    =. 

which  can  have  no  eXMitemse  a  moment  1< 

ufUiefii!     If  a  plain  mau,  uninatruet««i  ^" 

to  raoeive  the**)  iny«t*'ri«««,  Imiw  icrval  kh 

He  ie  brought  into  a  new  wi    '  ' 

or  toaobea  la  an  itlnfi — a  tl 

omgufa  into  e\ 

•ja.    Afier  hi> 

for  him  to  aak  hia  i>hii«ao|ibMail 

then,  no  aabauntial  and  permni 

■MOB*  which  ouotiiiue  tu  exiat,  wbethar  a 
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lot?'     Here   the   philosophers    differ.     Mr.    Locke,   and   those 
"lat  were  befure  hiia,  will  uiiBwer  that  it  is  very  true  there  are 
ibstaiitial  aud  penuaaeut  beingis  called  the  siiu  and  moon;  but 
ley  never  appear  to  us  in  their  own  nersun,  but  by  their  repve- 
fiitatives.  the  ideas  in  our  own  iniu«is;  and  we  kimw  notliing 
f  them  but  what  we  can  j^^ather  troin  those  ideas,     Bisliop  Berk- 
eley and  Mr.  Ilnme  wonld  give  a  different  answer  to  the  ques- 
ti<Mi  pro|X)Bed,    They  wf)uld  assure  the  querist  that  it  is  a  vulfj^ar 
error  that  there  are  any  permanent  aud  Hubstantiul  beings  called 
e  sun  aud  raouu;  that  tlie  heavenly  budius,  our  own  bodies, 
nd  all  bodies  whatever,  are   notliing'  but  ideas  in  our  ujinds; 
ud  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  the  ideas  of  one  tuind  but 
e  ideas  of  another  mind.      Tfiere  in   nothing  in   nature   but 
iiids  and  ideas,  says  the  Bishop; — nay,  says  Mr.  Huino,  there 
nothing  in  nature  but  i<leas  only;  for  what  we  call  a  niiud 
!iotliing  but  a  train  of  ideas  connected  by  certain  relations 
tweeji  tlietnselvcB  "  ("  Kssay,"  li.  chaij.  xiv.).     The  treatise  lVt«ni 
tiich  the  foregoing  is  quoted  is  an  irresistible  deuioustratiou 
of  the  falsity  of  the  reprtsentational  view  of  sonse-peret^ption, 
nd  u  strong  vindication  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  dictates  of 
mmon  sense.     In  particular,  ideas  or  species,  as  intermediate 
bjecta,  are  shown  to  be  tilings  merely  hypothetical,  assumed, 
without  any  evidence  of  their  existence,  in  order  to  explain  facts 
■which  they  really  tend  to  explain  away. 

At  the  same  tune  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  Reid 
Bucceedetl  better  in  refuting  erroneous  views  than 
in  developing  and  defending  a  theory  of  his  own 
is  doctrine  is  defective  both  in  regard  to  our  acquired  perceji- 
;  to  wliich  class  all  our  more  noticeable  sense-cognilioiis 
ng,  and  in  regard  to  those  orUjinal  perceptions  on  which 
e  acquired  are  fiuiuded.  He  certainly  ma(le  a  mistake  in 
euying  the  fact  relied  npim  by  the  a<lvocates  of  represeiita- 
onal  perception,  that,  in  soiue  sense  at  least,  the  immediate 
Ignition  of  the  distant  is  a  thing  iniposHiblc.  This  denial 
pisc!ernible  in  the  language  cited  al)ove;  it  is  more  distinctly 
iressed  in  his  formal  iliscussion  of  the  question.  He  iirst 
uotes  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Portertield,  and  ackuowleilgcs  their 
iew8  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Pere  Malebranche,  and  Sir  Isaac 
ewtou.  The  words  of  Clarke  are,  "The  soul,  without  bein^ 
resent  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  could  not  pfts.Hi- 
ly  perceive  them.  A  living  substance  ciiii  only  there  perceive, 
wFiere  it  is  present,  either  to  thu  things  themsHlves  (as  the  ora- 
liipresent  (iodistothe  whole  universe),  or  to  the  images  of  tilings, 
the  Boul  is  in  its  proper  senKorium."  Porterheld,  treating  of 
ision,  says,  "How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,  I 
now  not;  but  this  I  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  act, 
r  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not;  and,  tlierefure,  our  mind  can 
ever  perceive  anything  but  its  own  projier  moditications,  and 
e  various  st^ites  of  the  senwirinm.  tu  wliich  it  is  present:  so 
hiit  it  is  not  the  external  Bim  aud  moon  which  are  in  thu  hea- 
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vens,  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  repre- 
Beiitation  impressed  upon  the  sensorium. 

It  does  seem  self-evident  that  nothing  can  be  immediatelj 
perceived  which  is  not  immediately  present  to  the  soul  in  space 
and  time.  What  Porterfield  says  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the 
simple  truth.  We  do  not  immediately  perceive  them,  but  only 
the  image  of  them,  not  in  the  mind,  but  on  the  retina;  and  then, 
in  a  way  to  be  explained  hereafter,  we  infer  their  existence  and 
chai'acter  from  the  existence  and  character  of  the  image.  Reid 
should  have  allowed  the  truth  of  Clarke's  assertion,  and  should 
then  have  shown  that  distant  objects — that  is,  objects  from  which 
the  soul  is  separated  in  space  and  time — may  be  perceived  me- 
diately and  inferentially,  yet  without  the  vicarious  perception  of 
any  species  or  idea.  Instead  of  this,  he  denies  that  immediate 
presence  is  necessary  to  immediate  perception.  He  acknowledges 
tliat  "nothing  can  act  immediately  where  it  is  not,"  yet  claims 
an  exemption  from  the  condition  of  an  immediate  presence,  be- 
cause, in  sense-cognitions,  neither  the  object  acts  on  the  mind 
nor  the  mind  on  the  object.  "  I  perceive,"  he  says,  "  the  walls 
of  the  room  where  I  sit,  but  they  are  perfectly  inactive,"  and  "  to 
say  that  I  act  upon  the  wall  by  looking  at  it  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage and  has  no  meaning."  "Therefore,"  he  adds,  "Di*.  Clarke's 
argument  against  our  perceiving  external  objects  immediately, 
falls  to  the  ground."  This  reply  is  not  satisfactory.  We  admit 
that  perception  is  not  a  transitive,  but  an  immanent,  act,  which 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  its  object;  we  allow  that  the  object 
does  not  act  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  have  any  proper  share  in 
the  cognition  of  itself;  and  yet  we  hold  that  immediate  percep- 
tion involves  immediate  presence.  We  regard  this  as  a  nec- 
essary and  intuitive  conviction.  Moreover,  it  seems  conform- 
able to  experience.  Although  the  essential  force  of  perception 
is  wholly  from  within,  it  is  not  true  that  distant  material  objects 
can  be  perceived  if  they  do  not,  in  some  way,  affect  the  mind. 
Thtj  sense-cognition  of  them  takes  place  only  when  they  radiate 
or  reflect  liglit,  emit  sounds  or  odors,  move  or  resist  the  motion 
of  things  instrumentally  connected  with  the  body — in  short, 
only  when,  by  some  means,  they  produce  some  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  us.  Certainly,  with  our  present  constitution,  an 
object  must  act  on  the  mind  to  be  perceived;  such  being  tiie 
case,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  only  those  objects  are  imme- 
diately perceived  which  act  immediately,  and  that  other  objects, 
which  act  through  them,  are  perceived  inferentially,  althougli,  it 
may  be,  by  a  simple,  easy,  and  instantaneous  inference.  But, 
even  were  we  to  suppose  disembodied  spirits  to  have  a  power 
of  external  cognition  in  no  way  conditioned  on  impressions  from 
without,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  coula  exercise  that 
power  if  entirely  separated  from  the  object  and  from  all  means 
of  communication  with  it.  We  reject  Reid's  doctrine  of  the  im- 
jnediate  perception  of  the  distant  as  being  contrary  both  to  fact 
and  reason. 
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Thc3  teaching  of  this  philosopher  respecting  origi- 
nal  Riinse-perception  is  uot  ko  olijectii»3ifibLe  as  tliat 
which  we  liaw  junt  considered,  and  whioh  pertains 
to  acquired  pyrceptiua  only.     His  autjomit  of  origi- 
nal perception  ia  deieutivu  ratlier  in  the  mode,  of 
conception  and  expression,  than  in  the  principal  matter  pre- 
;nted.     litiieving  every  act  of  cognition  to  be  uf  a  purely  in- 
jrnal  origin,  and  not,  like   sensation,   the   effect  of  external 
luses,  he  was  led  to  say  that  perception  is  a  kind  of  snggestion, 
»r  inference,  made  hy  the  mind  on  the  occasion  uf  its  sensations. 
Tcveriheless,  he  beld  this  to  be  an  act  of  immediate  cognition, 
jectiuse  it  is  entirely  independent  of  any  past  knowledge  or  per- 
iptiou  of  things,  and  itself  originates  both  our  conception  of 
)bjecta  and  our  belief  in  their  existence.     Therefore,  also,  it  is 
idically  different  from  that  suggestional,  or  inferential,  cogiii- 
ion,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  reasiming  faculty  to  supply. 
This  view  of  aense-perccption  is  analogous  to  lieid's  teaching 
>uceruing  consciousness.     Just  as  he  speaks  of  "the  existence 
of  a  mind  and  its  powers  and  faculties"  as  an  "inference,"  such 
logic  can  give  no  account  of,  from  our  conscious  activity,  so  he 
leclures,  that  "our  belief  that  what  we  perceive  or  feel  does  now 
Bt"  is  "a  natural  and  original  suggestion,"  produced  by  seu- 
ition  ("  Inquiry,"  chap.  ii.  7).     But  his  doctrine  of  the  imnie- 
kiatcness  of  both  original  ana  acquired  perception  may  be  best 
fathered  from  a  passage  in  his  second  essay.     "  In  perception," 
\\i  says,  "whether  original  or  acquired,  there  is  Bomtthing  which 
lay  be  called  the  sign,  and  something  which,  is  mgiiilied  to  us, 
»r  brought  to  our  knowledge,  by  that  sign.     In  original  perccp- 
iou  tile  signs  are  the  various  sensations  which  are  produced  by 
"»e  impressions  made  upon  our  organs.     The  things  Bignified 
re  the  objects  perceived  in  con.sequeuce  of  thoso  sensations, 
>y  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature.     Thus,  when  I  grasp 
'an  ivory  bull  in  my  hand,   I  have  a  certain  sensation  of  touch. 
Although  this  sensation  be  in  the  mind  and  have  no  Biuiilitude 
~  o  anything  material,  yet  by  the  laws  of  my  constitution,  it  is 
Ijnmediately  followed  by  the  conception  and  belief  that  there  is 
ill  my  hand  a  hard  smooth  body  ot  a  spherical  figure,  and  about 
m  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.     This  belief  is  grounded  nei- 
ler  upon  reasoning,  nor  upon  experience;  it  is  the  immediate 
ilTect  of  my  constitution;  and  this  I  call  original  perception. 

'•  In  acquired  perception  the  sign  may  be  eitlier  a  sensation, 

>r  something  originally  perceived.     The  thing  signified  is  some- 

hing  which,   by  experience,   has   been   found   connected   with 

lat  sign.     Tlnus,  when  the  ivory  ball  is  placed  liefore  my  eye,  I 

jerceive  by  sight  what  I  before  perceived  by  touch,  that  the  ball 

smooth,  spherical,  and  of  such  a  diameter  and  at  such  a  dis- 

incts  from  the  eye;  and  to  this  is  adderl  the  perception  of  its 

)!or.     All  these  things  I  perceive  by  sight,  distim^tly  and  with 

sertainty.     Yet  it  ia  certain,  from  principles  of  philoaopliy,  that, 

if  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  informations  of 
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si^ht  with  thoso  of  touch,   I  pIi'miIiI  ri  vo  parouTM 

thiii^H   L>y   Kiirht      I   «h<>ii)<i    \v,w>-    {ki  *   cucsIm  \ 

hdviiig^  itH  culur  g^riidr  lut  U>w»ftLi  Um 

iiiit  I  fthould  nut  huvr  ,  i  lo  baTe  thre* 

hv,  spherical,  to  l>e  of  Kuch  linear  tnag:nit«a<i«,  aad  at  Mch  • 
tiiitc«  (rum  the  e^'u.     That  th'.iw  hut  mooUocHMl  ai*  i 
perceptidiiH  of  Hight,  but  acquired  by  experMnoo.  ia  aiBaa^ 
cvirlctit  lioiu  the  ririnciploit  of  optica,  aau  frum  tbe  aft  •/  pa^ 


unun  a  pUav  «^A 


efK,  ill  painting  (i[ij»<i-U<  of  threu  liinieusiuua 
lmn  only  Iwo.     And  it  liaH  been  put  J« 
VHliniiM  riviirihnl  df  Kcwni!  j»^r>«in»'.  »  ' 
tlit?ir  fVfH.  bot'M  deprived 
wjuchoti  und  tiiiKU'  t^  >  K«f  til  i 

"Thono  who  havo  had  iheir  •. 

I^ch  pcri-vptiotifl  ho  isarly  that  th^  , .. 

rheii  tht'y  liud  them  not,  aud  thervforv  mak*- 
tweuii  thL<m  and  their  orif^itial  peruspttotM ;  i<  • 
ily  pt.Tcimded  that  there  i«  any  just  foaiMliv- 
tiiit'tion.  lu  all  lau^uaROi  men  ivpeak  witb  euuai  mmmnmm^ 
tlifir  w-^ein),^  objooti  to  M  spheriod  or  oabioal.  aa  uf  iJbaivfcA 
ing  thein  to  be  ao;  nor  do  thvy  over  dream  that 
tiituH  (if  mght  wuro  not  an  t^arlv  and  origiuiil  ma  thi 
th<«y  have  of  the  mnio  iibjfctij  liy  t4inch.  I 
ai'qiiiri\  of  |t«rf.inving  thiiin  by  our  w*naisa  ^  •.!.  •.  ^•t%^a^Af  •• 
Hhiiuld  not  have  [HToeived,  la  not  the  i<ff«ct  of'  aoT  i«aMAM^M 
our  pnrt ;  it  Ih  the-  rvsult  uf  our  c«iti«tilutioo  aud  ol  |1m»  tiSbmtamm 
ill  w)ii<li  wi<:  liiip|>en  U^  be  pUioi'd''  ("Kaaay,"  ti.  cba|k  U>-)^  ^ 
the  t  '  the  word  ^ipt,  a»  appUod  lo  a 

in  a  I  Ht<n>H,<;  it  indicate.**  tluU  the  win— Poi 

rifuced.  lit  tbit  iK-oaiiion  of  a  Icnnwinl^  which  y»l 
diatoly  from  the  uoiuttitution  of  the  hiiU,  aud  whtcll, 
ia  n<it  at  all  an  infen>nce  from  {Mat  kn4>wlvdgck      It  aa  alaa  l»  l» 
uoticivJ  that  an  ori||^nat  peroi-'ption,  or  tha  aaaaatioca 
to  it,  becoiue*  thi*  HJgn  fur  an  actjairiHl  parwyliott  la 
aarao  manner  that  a  mrnoation  ia  th«  aigo  for  the 
tion  itw.-lf.     Although  the  {xiwrer  of  anqnirMl 
tained  in  the  ounr«M<  of  onua  exp<-' 
of  Ui«  uatuiv  c»f  rvaiK>iiing;  it  i«  r'  -'Jtioab 

called,  but  tho  dinx-t  n^vuit  of  our  oooetitaUoo  im 
ing  the  |iaiit  rx]x-ru-ti<Y-.     In  tiie  paaaage  imiwadiat^ij  < 
to  that  juat  quotvd,  Kvid  go«r«  on  lo  argue  this  puiat  ai 
\   lio.    Iho   do 
preat'iit'ii.  ha 

Mti^i  •itatvnivnL     Befb««  the  ti—i  *i  laiA 

Itui.  .ley.  in  hia^New  Tbaoay  af  \wa.' 

bad  aktUtiwly  ai'uilya««d  oar  aaghHaatoapliaaa  atf^  •• 
diatanca  and  aiie  of  objit-ta.  nnd  had  vhotrn 
niiMita   in    wbtob    aansrtaiuwl 

eaMly  and   unaooaoioualy  enii-....   .L  (H^t 

of  Backakgr  Mi|a(eiit«d  to  R«id  the  n^ 


oftrine  of  aoqoired  p«cro»pCM^  Av 
ji  not  Iweu  aooeplad  aa  a  laal  aai 


r«ri*r 
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original  from  our  acquired  perceptions;  they  certainly  indi- 

ited  and  determined  the  direction  in  which  later  pliilosophy 

advanced.     During  the  present  century  the  action  of  the 

masoning  power  hus  been  shown  to  he  much  more  pervading 

lan  waB  formerly  Bupposed;  and,  at  the  time  of  our  writing'', 

lere  is  a  general  agreement  tiiat  acquired  perception  is  an  in- 

»rnnce — nay,  that  it  is  an  inference  founded  on  tuduction.     In 

(lustration  of  tliie  we  Bhall  cite  only  the  following  characteris- 

ioally  judicious  remarks  of  President  Porter;  "It  may  surprise 

lany,"  he  eays,  "to  learn  tliat  the  procesnep  einptored  in  the 

jquired  perceptions  are  pi-ocessea  of  induction.     Induction    is 

Isually  conceived   and  desijril>ed  aw  a  process  which  is  appio- 

>riated  to  pliilosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  genevaii- 

ition  and  profound  retlection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive 

inciples  and   laws.     A  little  reflection  will   satisfy  any  one, 

lowever,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performed 

every  one  of  the  acquired  perceptions.     The  dilference  be- 

ween  the  two  kinds  of  mduction,  is  not  in  the  process,  but  in 

ie  materials  np<in  and  with  which  the  mind  performs   them. 

tut  the  acts,  the  fundamental  assumptions,  and  the  liability  to 

error  in  both,  are  essentially  the  same"  (•' Human    Ftitell<-ct," 

148).     Were  we  to  add  anything  to  these  words,  it  woidd  be 

jinply  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  the  circiimstanceB  of  the 

»rigin  and  development  of  our  inferential   perceptions  canao 

'*iem  to  differ  greatlv  from  the  formal  nperatioua  ot  the  reason- 

ig  power.     In  particular,  the  processea  involved  in  them  are 

jally  so  simple,  and   become  so   habitual,  and  take  place  so 

easily  and  quickly,  that  they  escape  from  all  ordinary  analysis. 

T«i  understand  them  requires  specuU  methods  of  observation  an<l 

>mpari8on.     This  distinction,  between  our  ordinary  and  articu- 

ite  reasoning  and  the  instantaneous  conclusions  of  perception, 

lonld  be  fullj'  recognized. 

We  now  turn  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  original  percep- 
^'*'^roo^  tion,  which  we  accept  as  substantially  expressing 
'«^J>y  the  truth.  Rejecting  both  representative  ideas,  and 
qootod!  reasoning  of  any  kind,  it  is  truly  a  theory  of  imme- 
diate cognition.  This  immediateness  is  somewhat 
larred  when  perception  is  made  the  interpretation  of  a  sign,  or 
belief  suggested  by  an  experienced  sc-nsation.  Even  while 
the  interpretation  or  suggestion  introduces  a  cognition  which  is 
mginal  and  independent  of  past  knowledge,  tliia  cognition  is 
^presented  as  subsequent  in  tirae  to  the  sensation  upon  which 
it  depends,  and  seems  to  be  separated  by  the  Bensation  from  the 
object  perceived.  Tliere  is  reason  for  saying  that  the  object  is 
perceived  //irow/A,  or  by  means  of,  the  perception  of  the  sensa- 
tit)n,  and  not  simply  al'wq  unths  this  latter  perception.  Such  a 
m<'de  of  statement  is  an  invitation  easily  accepted  by  a  thinker  of 
Kantian  proclivities  to  question  the  authority  of  tlie  "sugges- 
tiuus  "  of  the  mind,  in  regard  to  objects  external  to  the  soul ;  it 
also  gives  one  who  aupposea  the  *'  luterpretation  "  mentioned  to 
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1)0  an  rmlinary  lojfical  inf'T  "  f  opportunitv  -r  .^    ■»  •; 

tluTf  iH  IK)  ^rrouiul  t'of  aii_\  t'-rrno*— tt«\.  \.i^^\  ^it  ■-' 

iiifi-icntiiil  pt-rcfptioii  JK  nil  The  l&ll«r  «i^^Mbaft 

jiiht,  Ix'in^  guvuniii'd  on  ti       ^  ,  -iim;  and  Hkm  fciVH 

m  inrt  l>y  8uyii>^  ilmt  what  w  iiltmuit«  and  in— iatilily 

dent  tthould  bo  rvceived  aa  Jta  owu  •■•■■-■♦'-  »  -»  l-.»K  ..^ 

tM?nt  thcniMolvfa     Tliti  diNciimion 

tJie  iiiqtiiry  whether  tho  doctrine  .niM^tiw  |>rt» 

not  cii|mhk'>  of  iiniinivrniniit.      In]  r.  it  waaiaal 

WM  not  ground  to  in  a  petti  (jUou  ywC  iimm% 

than  that  whir>h    '  ^iTibrfl/"  and.  ~  \\uy  Dot  the  phai^ 

tina  of  KUi-li  I  1  be  m^\.  forth  in  terinji  mare  coaethr  MfB^ 

Bive  of  itH  II..'         m  any  which  hav<    \»t  fw**n  u»>»»l'"    Tim 

tiWHVfvt  to  rh«-R«  (jiii^titionH  W'aa  wmn^' 

ton;  and  in  tho  principal  addition  whit  .<  .  >.,  ^.^^ 

ouH  rritit'iNin  hiiM  niudi<  to  the  {ihilntiupby  •  H«  ^ 

frov(.^nK-iit  of  the  dtx'trine  of  i>erc«p(i<  'woaflA 

n  tilt!  /«>«/  phico,  iir  n-JM^Ied  ihr  iitati  r  _ujd  wmw^ 

lodiate  aucccHsoni,  who  wiid  that  *  «••< 

thai  "wnwition  itt  the  anti'Cfd'-  *     "HrB' 

wu  the  logical  couLViniitaut  ' 
olcMO  i)t  the  lai^t  contiiry,  ris.,  ; 
perceived  only  hy  the  »mcc«i«ive  c 
Iwm.     Fur,  thia  l^ing  f;nint«<l,  Msii-~.......  .^..<  .^opi 

|K-i<'(Mitive  {Ktwer  to  action,  mnat  itaeif  he  tic  ■  fart 

citivcd     Mon-ovcr,  aa  thv  inforenrt'  of  .. 
vation  of  an  effect,  it  won  nataral  U*  ^ 
Itody  iitid  ita  obaof^  follows  thi>  con- 
Mlii<h  lhe>y  produce.     In  opfMMciiion  t 
fon-ibly  maintained  that  thu  activity  <  ' 
iMifiiil'  V.  niid  that  L>oth  tliu  M^naation  ai.a  :.. 
th<>r  with  the  pmpi'r  cliaractenatk* 


anj  p«-rrt.Mvud  dinn-tly  »r 
iii  nKivemvnt     In  the  a>' 
irrwM  4W  mterprtkitio" 
.  IS  and  pranntelaona ' 
t  '■rtaplkm,  iinpljr."  my 

«>i  (V,  m  tlia  phaoomena  ' 

bo  aay  imiiUitir  appiah«UB0O  • 

mpMoM.  or  mt/'omaaiomaimt,  ta  ti..  

of  the  pbeooinMia  of  the  «j^  or  ininil " 
By  th«M  aoDpla  ebani^Bii,  in  which 
hsartil/  ■iMnhMOiwI.  Hamiiton  froed  tb* 
ft«>m  •  liabuity  to  be  m— pprebeadxl,  a 


tt»« 


■avi^j     ■IIII& 


ty  tobi 
iUa  to 


ilaai 


Um 


way  ouufannat; 

Saab  ia  a  brief  biaiory  of  tba 
*m^0tikm0m.      patoeptioa.    Wa  bava 

in^  fornaaaant  maotioii, 
aaterialian  wbicb  klcatify  paraapCiun  witb 
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fction  wiih  nervoua  action — cnidities,  which  do  not  deserve  the 
iiue  of  doctrines,  The  foregoing  sketch  indicates  how  slowly, 
Lnd  with  what  difficulty,  a  satisfactory  tliei»ry  of  perception  has 
?eu  reached  by  speculators.  The  earliest  philosophers  regarded 
je  soul  us  a  material  essence,  and  its  perceptions  and  tbinkings 
molecular  motions  resulting  from  the  impact  or  attraction  of 
iternal  things.  The  membranous  simulacra  of  lunpedoclos, 
eoustautly  flying  off  from  objects  and  entering  tinongh  tho 
avenues  of  sense,  betoken  a  more  thoughtful  tiieorizer.  Next 
re  notice  the  obscure  and  hiiH'-developed  views  of  Plato  and 
kvistotlc;  the  former  of  whom  scarcely  recognized  any  connec- 
ioii  between  thought  and  sense,  and  the  latter  of  whom  made 
jrception  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  semi-corporL-iil 
insitive  soul  and  the  imraaterini  rational  mind.  The  sensible 
jcies  of  the  Schoolmen,  produced  by  the  percipient  spirit,  yet 
iBtinct  from  it,  and  the  direct  objects  of  cognition,  may  he 
tken  as  showing  progress  in  the  recognition  of  the  ititellectnal 
kharacter  of  perception.  This  progress  is  more  apparent  in  tho 
'"ideas"  of  Occam,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Aruauld,  and  Locke; 
which  were  identical  with  perceptiL^ns,  yet  the  immediate  objecta 
of  perception.  These  introduced  the  logical  but  self-destructive 
philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  ilurue.  Keid  followed,  derrying 
that  we  perceive  by  representations,  and  teaching,  though  ira- 
jrfectJy,  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception.  Finally,  Sir 
^m.  Hamilton  expressed  the  truth  by  saying  that  our  cogni- 
>n  of  things  immediately  present  is  absnhitely  free  from  any 
ctcees,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  called  presentative  or 
ituitive  perception. 

T«iubUitT  of  5  ^^*'-  ^^^  question  as  to  the  reliability,  or  truth- 
«  -  awniuon.  fulnes.s,  of  the  senses,  pertains  chiefly  to  our  oHtjinal 
■'to  oriui^ai  uiimnitdiate.  cognHions.  Mistakes  occur  in  acquired 
CSS*""  Aul(n«-  or  Jnftr^utial  perception;  but  our  original  pertjep- 
tiBe.BDd  AnBiotio  tions  are  never  incorrect.  The  so-called  decuptioiis 
'"^  of  sense  are  merely  wrong  conclusions  from  facts 

immediately  perceived.  This  is  the  position  of  Reid,  in  liia 
cba})ter  on  "The  Fallacy  of  the  Senses."  In  speaking  of  "the 
errora  tc»  which  we  are  liable  in  our  acquired  perceptions,"  iio 
even  denies  that  such  perceptions  are  thotie  of  seiiHO  at  all. 
"Acquired  perception,"  he  says,  "is  not  properly  the  testimony 
of  those  senses  winch  God  hath  given  us,  but  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  what  the  senses  testify."  And,  in  this  chapter,  although 
he  does  not  retract  the  teaching  that  acquired  perception  "is  not 
tbe  effect  of  reasoning  and  does  not  arise  from  intuitive  evidence 
in  the  thing  l>elieved,  but  is  the  immediate  efl'ect  of  our  consti- 
tion,"  he  no  longer  asserts  this  doctrine  positively,  but  decliirea 
it  to  be  unconnected  with  the  point  in  nand.  "  Whether,"  he 
Bays,  "this  acquired  perception  i:8  to  be  re.'Jolved  into  some  jm)- 
CUS8  of  reasoning  of  which  we  have  lost  the  remembrance,  aa 
)me  philosophers  think,  or  whetJier  it  results  from  sutne  part 
"  our  constitution  distinct  from  reason,  as  I  rather  believe,  uoea 
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not  concern  the  present  subject.  But,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  be  true,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  errors  of  acquired 
perception  are  not  properly  fallacies  of  our  senses."  Thus  Reid 
supposed  a  kind  of  natural  judgment  distinct  from  both  sense- 
perception  and  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  judgment  he  re- 
garded as  capable  of  error,  and  subject  to  the  correction  of  rea^ 
son.  Long  previously  to  Beid,  philosophers  had  recognized  the 
reliability  of^  immediate  perception,  and  had  ascribed  fallibility 
only  to  the  accompanying  judgment.  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
wrote,  "  Falsi tas,  non  in  sensibns,  sed  in  opinione."  St  Augus- 
tine, referring  to  the  oar  half  dipped  in  water,  says,  "Si  quis 
remum  frangi  in  aqua  opinatur,  et,  quum  inde  aufertur,  integrari, 
non  malum  habet  internuntium,  sed  malus  est  judex."  And 
Aristotle  taught  that  sense  perceives  its  own  things  correctly, 
or  with  the  least  possible  error,  but  may  be  mistaken  in  things 
accidental  to  it.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  we  see 
something  white,  but  we  may  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
white  thing  is  this,  or  that;  if,  for  example,  we  should  say  that 
it  is,  or  that  it  is  not,  the  man,  Cleon  ("De  Anima,"  iii.  6).  But, 
although  a  certain  recognition  of  the  diflFerence  between  original 
and  acquired  perception  may  be  traced  in  ancient  philosophy, 
this  difference  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  only  in  modem 
times. 

In  considering  the  reliability  of  sense,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  remarked  by  Reid,  that  hyfar  the  greater  part  of  our  per- 
ceptions are  acquired.  This  will  enable  us  to  see  that,  in  one 
part  of  every  ordinary  perception,  there  is  no  possibility  of  error, 
and  that  there  is  another  part  in  which  one  may  find  himself 
deceived.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  asserting  some  object  to  be 
yellow ;  for  the  apparent  color  may  not  truly  reside  in  the  surface 
of  the  object,  but  may  result  from  the  reflection  of  a  yellow  flame, 
or  from  our  looking  through  stained  glass,  or  from  a  jaundiced 
condition  of  the  eye.  But  we  may  be  certain  that  the  soul  sees 
something  different  from  itself,  and  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  things  as  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  sensation  of  color. 
In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  see  something 
yellow.  After  this  manner  all  our  ordinary  perceptions  may  be 
analyzed. 

The  question  of  the  veracity  of  the  senses  is  the 
»°wider'"Sqii^  principal  branch  of  a  more  fundamental  inquiry, 
which    concerns  yf\th  which  it  mav  bc  regarded  as  practically  iden- 

hnman  knowledge       .       ,  /{      ^     •     °    •  i   •  S.  xl 

In  generaL  Mo-  tical ;  we  mean  that  inquiry  which  concerns  the 
^oBed.  '"'^'^  reliability  of  presentational  thought  in  general. 
som^thi^TmuBt  ^''"^®  presentation  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
be  Mif-o^dent"'  knowledge  (§§  52,  138),  the  bearing  of  our  present 
investigation  is  very  broad.  We  are  really  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  or  not  human  knowledge  in  general 
has  any  good  foundation. 

Let  us  start  out  with  the  principle  that  something  must  be 
self-evident,  if  any  things  at  all  are  true  and  can  be  known  to 
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This  tnith,  which  may  be  deduced  imniediately  from  the 

lature  of"  iiiturence,  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  doctriiK-s  of"  |)lul(is«i]>hy. 

iristotle  taught  that  iiotlniig  can   be  more  unrt-aBonulik*  than 

ask  a  reason  for  everythingv  and  tliat  some  fliiufi^B  nni8t  he 

ideiit  of  themselves  ("  Met."  iii.  G).     The  most  perl'ect  tofrical 

ference  is  valueless  if  it  do  not  ivHt  ultimately  ou  trntiis  wliich 

e  not  logically  inferred.     Nothing'  can   be   Buppotted   tmlesa 

lere  be  that  which  needs  no  support;  nothing  dependent  and 

lerived  without  that  whicli  is  intlepentJent  and  Jinderived.      We 

iinot  pjo  so  far  as  some  philosophers  who  say  that  things  self- 

ivident  and  originally  true,  do  not  admit  of  logical  proof".     Some- 

ime«  onr  confidence  in  one  original  coiivietion  may  be  confirrned 

our  coiitidence  in  another.     A  knowledge  of  places  and  things, 

ed  in  past  perception  and  treasured  in  the  memory,  may 

corroborated  by  the  present  evidence  of  our  senses;  and  (lie 

nclusion,   bused  on   self-evident  principles,  that  a  cubic  foitt 

ntains  one  thousand  seven  hnndred  and  twenty-eight  cnluc 

ches,  tnay  Ite  pi-oved  correct  by  theaetnal  adjustment  of  blocks 

.ocurately  made.     We    recognize   that   wcmderlhl    network    of 

nditions  by  which  facts,  presentationally  perceived,  are  logically 

boiuid  tt»gether.     This  does  not  contlict  with  the  doctrine  that 

I  nil   belief  and  conviction  presuppose  the  self-evident,  anil  that 
If  there  be  not  things  self-evident,  nothing  can  be  known  to  he. 
It  is  the  office  of  philosophy — perhaps  its  most  important  office — 
lo  consider  self-evident   trnths  simply  so  far  as  thej*  are   self- 
hvitlent,  and  to  determine  what  may  he  the  marks  of  their  self- 
fevidence.     In  other  words,  while  xnaking  no  attempt  t^)  prove 
the  sell-evident,  we  should  seek  to  prove  that  it  is  self-evident 
»nd  does  not  stand  in  need  of  extraneous  support.     There  is  only 
e  way  in  which  this  can  be  done;  tee  muM  consider  alk-nd'vcly 
b^d  mtivuiual  cases  of  intuitive  eonvnclion,  so  as  to  see  r?i  what 
's  thcif  (lifer from  other  beliefs  which  are  not  intuitive.     Some, 
e  admitting  the  possibility  of  this  process,  may  say  that  it 
useless — that  one  might  as  well  be  called  to  prove  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  sun  as  the  self-evidence  of  a  thing  self-evident — that, 
short,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  truth  of  things  pre- 
ntationally  known.     This  is  true  in  regard  to  one  aspect  or 
lation  of  our  immediate  perceptions;  but  it  is  not  true  in  regard 
their  philosophical  relations.      In  practical  matters,  and  in  tlie 
rimarv  and  proper  exercise  of  intuition,  one  never  doubts  the 
lf-e\n<lent,  or  hesitates  to  act  on  hie  perception  of  it.     But  in 
eculation,  when  we  deal  not  directly  with  sensible  realities, 
ut  with   mental   reproductions  and   elaborations,   it   has  been 
imd  possible  both  to  deny  that  some  things,  which  are  self- 
viilent,  are  so,  and  to  assert  that  other  things  are  self-evident 
which  are  not.     The  intuitional  character  ascribed  to  abstrac- 
tions and  generalizations,  is  secondary  and  derivative,  and  is  that 
only  of  the  individual  perceptions  which  they  represent.     And 
as,  in  commerce,  gold  is  never  rtjected,  while  this  may  happen 
notes  "as  good  as  gold,"  so  general  and  abstract  "intuitions," 
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together  with  conchisiona  derived  from  them,  are  queetioned, 
while  actual  individual  perceptions  never  are.  The  most  as- 
tounding errors  have  arisen  from  this  theoretical  rejection  of  our 
immediate  cognitions. 

To  counteract  such  speculative  evils,  certain  testa 
S'fntSSfr"'**'  or  marks — certain  rules  of  judgment,  both  positive 
and  negative,  may  be  employed,  by  means  of  which, 
we  may  estimate  the  value  of  alleged  intuitions.  If  such  cri- 
teria c»n  be  found,  not  only  the  '■'^i'pst  dixit"  of  philosophei-s,  but 
also  our  own  uninformed  opinions,  may  properly  be  suDJected  to 
their  authority. 

The  negative  rules  of  judgment  are  based  on  those  negative 
characteristics  which  belong  to  every  true  presentation.  For 
example,  no  belief  is  intuitive  whidi  requires  logical  proof  before 
we  can  accept  it.  That  the  Kohinoor  diamond  exists,  and  that 
it  is  a  crystal  of  carbon,  may  be  assured  convictions  with  per- 
sons who  never  saw  the  gem;  but  they  are  not  intuitions  lu 
like  manner,  no  remembrance  is  an  intuition;  even  the  most  per- 
fect memory  is  only  the  reproduction  of  past  thought,  accom- 
panied with  the  judgment  that  this  thought  was,  at  the  first, 
presentationally  obtained.  Again,  no  general  truth  is  intuitional. 
Every  general  conception  or  proposition  is  formed  by  a  process 
of  abstraction;  its  truthfulness  depends  on  the  correctness  of 
that  process.  Manj'  general  convictions  are  styled  intuitions; 
nor  do  we  find  fault  with  this;  but  such  language  signifies  only 
that  they  are  immediately  formed  from  intuitions.  The  general 
truths,  that  matter  and  its  qualities  exist,  and  that  spirit  and  its 
powers  exist,  are  intuitions  or  presentations  only  in  a  secondary 
sense.  In  the  next  place,  no  merely  probaUe  conviction  is  in- 
tuitive in  the  sense  of  which  we  now  speak.  Every  judgment 
of  probability  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inference;  it  is  the  selection 
by  the  mind,  from  several  possible  consequents,  of  that  conse- 
quent whi(;h  is  supported  by  the  greatest  number  of  chances 
(§  86).  Probable  judgment  may  also  be  distinguished  from  this 
intuition,  because  the  latter  is  always  the  perception  of  an  object, 
while,  in  the  former,  we  deal  not  with  things,  but  only  with 
conceptions  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  found  to  ap^ree  with 
reality.  Once  more,  no  doubtful  belief  is  intuitive.  We  distin- 
guish a  judgment  of  doubt  from  a  judgment  of  probability,  be- 
cause in  the  former  our  minds  are  not  determined  to  any  degree 
of  confidence,  but  remain  unfixed  and  wavering.  By  means  of 
these  rules,  which  refer  to  the  negative  characteristics  of  our  orig- 
inal perceptions,  we  can  reject  from  the  list  of  these  intuitions 
any  beliefs  whose  characteristics  are  such  as  have  been  described. 
Let  us  now  consider  some  rules  which  refer  to 
wvu'niifflprB^ip^  positive  characteristics,  and  which  are  much  more 
S^^tiv*^*  °'  "'^  determinative  than  the  negative  tests.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  positive  rules  shows,  at  once, 
that  absolute  confidence  with  which  we  may  rest  on  presenta- 
tional cognition,  and  the  method  by  which  we  may  satisfy  our 
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Ives  whether  any  particular  belief  be  intiiitirmal  or  not.  The 
Use  of  these  rules  18  ba.'^ed  on  the  supposition  that  a  certain 
Tinniber  of  onr  beliefs  will  stiiiul  the  tests  !\h'eu(iy  cnnsidered. 
I..et  a  conviction  be  neither  a  mere  deductive  concbisioii — nor 
the  memory  of  a  past  perception — nor  an  abstract  and  general 

Eroposition — nor  a  probable  jnclgment — nor  a  douhtfnl  lielief — 
nt,  eo  far  as  we  can  eee,  tlie  presentational  perception  of  either 
bcontingent  or   necessary  fact.      We  have   now  what  might   l>e 
fcalh-d  a  "prima /a67e"  case  of  intuition;  and  are  in  a  position 
\a>  apply  lurther,  and  more  conclusive,  rules  of  philosophical 
"crituihrn. 

__  ,„      §  157.  These  have  been  varioualy  ennmeratcii  by 

»iBrii»o« Intuition,  eminent  writers,  but  they  may  all,  we  tliink,  bo 
'''""iniiv™!  reduced  to  three.  In  the  first  place,  onr  tntnitions, 
Dri«eDCT*'  or  presentative  perceptiona,  are  marked  by  that 
on,if<:c<Mh.  absoliilc  (titd  irresi>i(iMf'  ccmvkiitm.,  which  they  pro- 
duce; ill  the  fuecoud  place,  the  intuitions  of  each 
individual  mimi  are  marked  b^'  an  agreement  inf/i  flime  of  all  other 
linds,  of  which  fact  the  common  possession  by  our  race  (jf  a 
larj^  body  of  assured  beliefs  is  a  sufficient  proof;  anrl,  in  the 
titird  place,  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  are  marked  by  a  perfect 
htgic'd  cvtmsfencij  ami  coherency  with  each  other. 

These  tests,  when  faithfully  employed,  leave  no  ground  for 
speculative  skepticism,  and  render  our  analytic  acceptance  of 
intuitional  truth  as  unconditional  as  our  practical  acceptauce  of 
it  always  is. 

The  tirst  rule  is  the  most  fundamental;  the  other  two  furnish 
secondary  proofs,  whereby  the  perfect  self-evidence  of  intuition 
may  be  more  clearly  seen  and  more  fully  acknowledged.  F'or, 
it"  onr  immediate  perceptions  were  not  absolute  and  irresistible 
c<jnvictions,  it  would  matter  little  whether  they  were  experienced 
by  all  men  alike,  or  whether  they  were  logically  consistent  with 
one  another. 

This  fundamental  mark — immediate  absoluteness  of  convic- 
Ltion — is  that  to  which  Hamilton  refers  when  he  speaks  of  con- 
fscioufniess  as  "  the  {irdy  revelation,  the  only  unerring  criterion, 
of  philosophy;"  it  is  that  also  which   President  McCosh  points 
out  when  he  mentions  '' self-evideTice,''  as  the  primary  test  of  in- 
tuition.    There  is,  however,  an  apparent  solecism  in  the  state- 
jeut  that   "consciousness" — by   which  we   are  to  understand 
^immediate  and  absolute  knowledge — is  the  proof  of  immediate 
Fund  absolute  knowledge,  and  likewise  in  the  statement  that  the 
ipelf-evideiice  of  a  thing  is  the  proof  of  that  self-eviilence.     The 
lobjection  suggests  itself  that  the  premise,  in  such  argumentation, 
lie  identical   with  the  couclusion.     This  is   not   really  the  case. 
YVba  irresistible  conviction,  mentioned  as  the  mark  of  an  intui- 
tion, is  not  the  simple  certainty  which  ordinarily  attends  im- 
mediate perception.     It  is  the  conviction  which  accompanies 
experiments  maile  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  and  which, 
iu   this   way,   falls  under  the  suruliniziug   observation   of  the 
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dlfcomw). 
£>U»,     Cloero, 
Homo. 


perception,  and  that  they  have  been  rendered  void  hy  the 
>rogre88  of  philoeopliy.  Wo  think  that  even  Hume  hiinseU",  if 
le  were  living-,  would  nt'knowledf^e,  without  qualifitiation,  the 
sliability  of  our  immodicite  cognitions. 

§  158.  The  esHential  strength  nf  the  argument  in 
.?^^°n  favor  of  the  reliability  of  our  irnraediate  cognitioiie 
lies  in  the  irn-sistihle  self-evidence  of  the  cognitiong 
themselves,  as  attested  by  the  reflective  conscious- 
ness. But,  as  a  strong  tower,  resting  on  a  solid 
'rock,  may  be  rendered  more  immovable  by  buttresses,  so  our 
_^fuitii  in  the  intuitions  of  which  we  are  conficiouR,  may  be  cor- 
■oborated  by  a  coinparjson  fit  our  coiivi(^tionB  with  those  of  our 
;llow-meu.  and  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  consistency 
liid  coherency  of  the  intuitions  with  one  another.  It  is  true 
"lat  the  strength  of  an  iuimediate  perception  is  in  no  way  af- 
jcted  by  any  sense  that  we  may  have  that  the  convictions  of 
>ther8  agree  or  disagree  with  our  own.  When  a  man  has  the 
jothaclie,  he  is  absolutely  sine  that  he  has  it,  anfl  that  he  can  have 
and  cannot  help  having  it;  and  will  hold  these  conA'ictions 
spite  of  any  assertions,  on  the  part  of  others  who  have  never 
lad  such  a  feeling,  that  they  do  not  believe  it  to  bo  a  possible 
tperience.  In  like  manner,  a  laboring  man  who  handles  a 
liuk  or  a  spade,  is  absolutely  certain  that  these  tools  have  weight 
knd  solidity,  shape  and  size;  and  could  not  be  shaken  in  this 
>elief  though  the  whole  world  should  combine  against  him.  Bnt 
re  must  remember  tliat  the  present  discussion  concerns  the  foun- 
latiofiR  of  philosophical  faith,  and  that  tiiis  faith  does  not  rest  ira- 
lediately  lu  our  presentative  coguitifuis,  bnt  in  general  and  ab- 
tract  conceptions  of  them.  This  mode  of  conviction  may  be 
weakened,  and  it  may  be  strengthened,  by  argument. 

The  principal  reaHcm,  on  account  of  which  any  of  our  opinions 
corue  corroborated  when  they  are  found  to  agree  with  those 
»f  others,  is  that  this  agreement  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  we  have 
>mmitted  no  mistake  in  t!ie  formation  of  our  opinions.  We  cnn- 
lider  that  others,  who  have  simitar  powers  ana  grounds  of  judg- 
jeiit  with  ourselves,  could  not,  naturally,  in  cases  separately 
ubmitted  to  them  and  to  us,  corae  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
MU'selves,  unless  the  facts  of  the  case  warranted  the  conclusion. 
["his  reasoning  assumes  that  other  beings  exist,  whose  oppor- 
Itunities  and  abilities  for  judgment  are  similar  to  our  own  and 
•with  whom  we  can  communicate — a  greater  assumption  than 
is  involved  in  the  argument  from  the  revelatitms  of  conscioue- 
iiess.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  assumption  which  few  think  of  deny- 
ing, and  the  proof  of  which  is  very  convincing.  All  opinions 
and  beliefs  whatever,  whether  they  be  deduced  from  things  im- 
mediately perceived,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  or  be  merely  the 
generalizati(ms  of  immediate  perceptions  themselves,  as  these 
may  be  remembered  by  us,  are  capable  of  corroboratiou  iu  the 
method  uow  explained. 

The  absolute  unanimity  of  oar  race  in  regard  to  matters  pre- 
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RentAtionftlly  known,  nnd  t/»  nuch  oth**t  -•v 

jt'Ot  to  tljc  kiiowleii^u  aiul  underetand >  til. 

tilt)  "i*«initijtiiiiK  m'liMim,"  «>r  "common  *r-i. 

this  in  )in  arbiter  ol  opiniou  wlKwe  autli  '^n 

questiono  is  ho  ^v*X.  that  man/  have  t«lc«D  it  aa  tlw 

iii^  point  uf  all  their  r««soning«:  while  ewo  ti>«  moat 

it  WMno  reHpcc't     Tlio  univrmal  )m-UcI'  of  men 

in  tliu  philoMopby  of  AriHtotle.     li«  dttcJarua.  **  What  all 

that  wo  nflirm,  nnd  whoovivr  rijortji  iiiia  wriil    fin<J   Dothta^ 

wortliy  <►!  coi   "  (•-  ii.).     O 

milered  the  n  . 

"  I)e  (MlO  oniiiiutu  tintiirn   '  utn    CM 

BTo    Inn   wonU.     Hi.-id'H   u    i  la    to   **tha 

conM^nt  of  mankind,  not  of  (  only,  bot  of  tl»  i 

and  iinleurned  vulg^ar.**     Kant  ^     ,....  .-..,^..r.  '  •«baA«< 

liiiiat«!d  niiwMmct^ption  uf  corDmou  l•ell^  «.  «^ 

vond  uny  other,  rejected  the  control  ot  to  in  rnoiiiior. 

t'i»r  UM  litt  excellent  rule,  the  violati«>n  of  whioh  M 

illnntrated  in  hin  own  writin^^iL     **  A  plliloaoplivr,** 

{iropoxeM  only  to  rt^prei«ent  tho  oodiinon  aeiMe  of  \ 
M-aiititiil  aitd  more  engaginff  eolar^  if,  by  aoeideot,  ha ' 
0  miMakv,  ^ov*  no  farther  \n\\.  n<o«wtn^  \\\»  nt>a>«J  toi 
^•enae,  aud  the  natural  mci  of  the   i  -it 

ri^ht  path,  and  accures  ht..»-.ii  uorn  asy  . 
(*'  Kiwaya,"  vol  L  p.  61 

Ah  already  remarked,  tha  agmoMnt  of 
lief  haa  ita  prin<:i|Mil  philoaopmeal  iralan  in  tltai  ii 
conviction  to  have  been  oonaotly  ctMwtnielcd.      Wij 
iog  to  the  native  foroe  of  intailioD  it  giviMi  arMoruM 
ferae  liM  lHn>n  rif^htly  naod  and  furmoEilad;  whaeb 
productHl  alike  whether  the  beliefii  whieh  ara  faand 
til' •He  of  particular  peroeptiaaa  or  thoae  of  g«a»«tal 
Wlterever  one  gnea,  •!!  over  tba  world,  he  finda  tLat 
perceive  the  aame  tiiinji(« — for  example,  the  eatne  i 
rural  aoen»— 4n  the  wnia  way  that  he  dooe  kii 
that  the  general  view*  of  man,  fanned  from  tiMir  _ 
oeptioDii,  are  eintil  '  i  own.     In  tbia  way  naaoy  I 

conviotjona  oonc>  i  >•<  exiatenne  and  taa 

■n<i  the  lawra  of  their  tHMng.  have  becwna  the  i 
ot  mankind.     The  parte  of  the  phyeical  onivm— ,  Cha 
of  natural  oaOMN,  too  rektinna  of  time  and  epaoa  anl 
the  ilaily  life  and  experience  nf  men,  and  the  iawi 
of  the  htiman  miud  and  lu<«rt,  atv  all  the  objaelB  «if  tha  ' 
out  (Nulicalar  peroeptiona,  and  of  the  nniforw  gauawl  anM 
ti  ll^  of  tha  WDola  temily  of  Adam.     Evidently  titab  ■hhW 
ittvolvea  a  eaineneaa  in  the  original  data  of  o«r  WliaC  aa  wai4 
in  our  deduotiooa  from  them.     In  ehovt,  anr 
baiD|[  made  hoaeetly,  and  wilhont  any  other 
eertamment  of  tha  tnitli.  our  agwwniant  in  thean 
pared  lo  that  of  a  number  of  mallieMHi^ani, 
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eolntionn  of  the  same  problem  prove  their  work  to  be  correct. 

Only  it  iH  to  be  noticotl  that,  in  complicated  qiit-stions,  we  often 
jaccx-pt  opinions  on  tlie  aiUhoiity  of  others,  while  our  appial  to 
Lthat  cdnimon  Bense  of  which  philosophy  spenks,  simply  confirms 
Icoiivictions  which  we  have  already  ibuna  ourBelvcB  competent 
llu  form. 

^  .„    , ,  ,  Another  reaeoji,  on  acconiit  of  which  onr  faith  in  in- 

•  A  ae  (ecoon  part  of  ...  ,  i   i  i  i-  i   •      » 

l«n««rgiinii!iittrom   tuition  18  Corroborated  by  the  cunsent  or  nmnUinn, 
, „„^.       — ^^   ratlier  another  form  of  the  same  reuHoti — i.<i 
tbnnded  on  the  liict  that  no  conflict  ever  occura  khoeen  the  intui- 
tions of  one  7»an  and  Ihme  of  another.     If  it  could  be  shown  that 
dil!'erent  and  discordant  natural   btlicfH  were  experienced    l)y 
different  men  or  claBses  of  meUt  and  that  no  reawm  could  be 
jpiven   why  one   set  of  such    convictions  should   be   received, 
[jmd  anotlier  rejected,   this  would  indicate  a  radical    inability 
}on  the  part  of  the  tuiman  family  to  perceive  the  truth.     The 
Bnth<irity  of  common  sense  cannot  be  impeached  ou  tlie  ground 

I  of  any  such  discord.  It  ia  true  tl«at  tlie  judgements  of  in- 
SHue  persniiK,  even  as  to  things  extremely  evident,  differ  fmin 
those  of  other  men.  This  diticrcnce,  however,  can  bo  plainly 
traced  to  the  Bubstitutitjn  of  mireid  tancies  for  actual  coguiti<inB, 
Mod  is  always  coniiected  with  niianirest  ahsurditieH;  for  which 
Tea.'^ons  no  weight  of  authority  attaches  to  it.  On  the  other 
liuiid,  if  a  Bedlamite  were  able  to  consider  his  own  case  ration- 
ally, the  difference  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
^B  t«>  his  being  made  of  glass  or  iron,  or  being  a  millionaire  or  an 
^fteniperor,  wonld  funiinh  him  sufficient  ground  for  iuvewtigating 
~  into  the  origin  of  his  views,  to  see  whether  they  were  anything 
[  more  tfiau  wild  imaginings.  But  lunatics,  like  many  great  phi- 
^fclosophers,  are  distiiiguiahed  by  a  mental  independence  which 
^■elevates  theoi  above  the  authority  of  common  sense. 

Such  is  the  argimient  from  the  universal  agreement 
^_  Bcopituuuon.  of  mcu.  The  scope  of  it  is  not  tct  show  that  things 
^B  self-evident  are  to  be  believed  because  all  men  be- 

^B  lieve  them,  but  to  show  that  certain  truths  mast  be  self-evident 
^for  necessarily  connected  with  the  self-evident,  because  all  men 
^  believe  them.     And  this  argument  assumes  two  forms.     First, 
the  consent  of  men  enables  us  to  determine  more  accurately  what 
intuition  teaches;  which  teaching  is  then  to  be  believed  Bimply 

I  for  its  own  truth;  just  as  many  witnesKes  might  testify  tliat  some 
hone«t  man  made  a  given  statement,  which  statement  we  would 
then  believe,  not  because  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  but 
because  of  the  honesty  of  the  man.  And,  firmmlhi,  the  absence 
of  conflict  between  the  immediate  cognitions  of  dttVcrent  rational 
beings,  shows  that  no  flaw  can  be  fbniid  either  in  tiieir  account 
of  their  intuitions  or  in  the  intuitions  thKUiselves.  N<i  dis- 
agreements can  be  detected  in  the  statements  of  the  honest 
man,  as  learnt  from  many  witnesses;  we  therefore  accept  with 
confidence  that  understanding  of  bis  words  whii  h  is  common  to 
alL     The  argument  from  common  sense   presupposes  that  ail 
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men  have  a  fuoulty  of  peroeivitiK  truth,  and  then 
ixpvrierK-ti  ui°  the  race  Agrees  fully  with  tbnt  su 

»..  <j  ^..  §  15''-  Our  corul' 

wid  oou..r.u.jr  ot  relirtbility  oi  our  i 
o'lr  lntuJuon«,  r  ,i  •  ■         ,• 

Uuuiiiuii.     Rrbi.   IrcMn  ttm  uonHiilcratiKi 

.i>a    Mcco.h,   „evor  iuvolvea  aiiv  ;>  . 

uf  them  uiwAVH  oim-m.  I  uih  rea*cintn^  m 
tite  Kocoiiilary  form  of  that  ju»t  txtiuiidured,  aud  ha*  vvib  kai 
idoutilivtl  with  tho  artininKMit  fn>ia  cwtunton  sriiae.  Ilaaulii%» 
hu  "  DtMuutuiUiua,"  aaya,  "ThearK<>'  nmmon  aiHB  f» 

tiihkttiM,  and  ftiUndu  on  thn  amumj-i  l-»  n— TKtl,  BBMi 

BR  NOT  i-novBU  NEi.i  iiTTORT.       lu  Uu*  Mf  t#B»enV 

\vv  BupjxiM.^  that   1<  1  layii  no  ompbaata  <Ni  tba 

Mtnu     what  we  are  lau^ht  im,  that  the  iielf«eVMiei>ce  oC  aar  ^ 
fiitHlirtt*.*  co^iiitiuriM,  im  matter  whether  llir%"  mav  Iw  rr^i. 
aa  cutivictioiia  of  the  individiLal  or  aa  cut 
bt'coin (rn  caiHKUalljr  clear  when  w«  olaaTYo 
cuUMiHtciicy. 

Uiit— to  complete  the  >■'•        *'      '  •'    ' 
add   that  tht)  truth  of  in' 
Ii-pioal  ay/icrenctf.     In  otlier  w. 
I'ogiiitiiiriM  i*  iiiirroUirutetl.   ti'  ■ 
tliey  do  iii>l  coiiUict  with  < 
tiott  that  tht-y  wnpport  orn- 
somewhat  ovc>rliK«Ke<l  by  phih>Miph<.T«:  it  to 
ti«r  iM>  iui|Mirtaiit  n*  that  with  whii:h  we  haVt.>  ^.^Mi.iv^tad  iL 
evtui  duiiy  tliat  an  intuition  odmita  of  any  prouf  aava 
oomea  from  ilM own  h^ht    Bold  aawrta  that " fitat  _ 
ca[iahh>  id  ilir#M>t  i^rnaf "  {•'  EaiaT,"  H  chap  i». ).    'MoCViak 
thufiml'  >t  adroit  of  probatioo"  (**l 

p  41 )      I  :\rp  tme  only  in  tba  aaa 

!  truth  cas  bm 
:  -  „ical  >pwaftoati<wi. 
my,  "Meu  ant  mortid;  llindoixi  arv  tm>n;  tharalbaa  H 

mortal,"  the  result  •-    '  ♦■• '  '  •   ''  •■  -tialyaiaof 

|i«rcfptiun  ot  ita  i  Mia;  so  that 

<'t  l>o  aaiii  oi  liii  •  prooas  cIm  laaa 

!•'  d  from  tho  n.  troth,  and  mmmj 

truLha  wiuuh  may  be  iiitiuttuuaily  kuuwn  mar  ba  *    * 

ultimate  gaoetmusatioaa.     We  oaa  ea^.  "  Aaiaoa 

power  of  aotioa.    Th<>ii|;ht  i*  a  kind  of  aetion; 

tinivi'sii  a  |M>wer  of  thiukiug."    "  All  anki 

1  dy  i»  a  •Qhatance,  tJiervfore  it  oooopiaa 

I '-.lic  ore  praaentatiotiaUy  kaowo;  bat  thajr 

forrvd  from  tha  gaoaral  trutlia.     hut.  tltat  aabataacv 
apa(!i%  and  liiat  action  tuvulv«a  power,  aiv  6r«t 
cuiinut  Im>  derived  fn»m  any  tmtna  muia  geueiml 
While  thia  la  ad'  dao  tnie  that 

coitvictiouc,  wheti.  ^  idual  or  in  thaar 

funua.  often  oundiUuu  uue  atiuUMir  lo|paa4j,  and  bm^  ba 
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kand  to  one  another  in  tlie  relation  of  reason  and  consequent 
5y).  Ill  perceiving  the  suhstaiice  of  one's  own  body  or  soul, 
re  perceive  that  it  uiust  occupy  space,  and  in  perceiving  our 
Jwu  activities,  we  perceive  that  they  must  come  iroin  Bome  pow- 
ers or  potencies;  therefore,  the  existence  of  the  space  may  be  iri- 
"jrred  tVotu  that  of  the  substuiice,  and  the  existence  of  tl»e 
>\vt' r  from  that  of  the  activity.  A  little  consideration  will  mnko 
evident  that  all  things  of  wliirh  we  can  have  presentational 
knowledge,  whether  immediately  connected  with  eacli  otiior  or 
lot,  are  so  bound  together  by  a  network  of  conditions  tliat  they 
lay  be  also  inferentially  kuowji.  Such  being  the  caw, — since 
>very  coulirmatory  infereuce  goes  back  to  an  itoniediate  cogni- 
ion, — it  seems  clear  that  every  immediate  cognition  may  bo 
jroved  from  an  immediate  cognition.  The  perception  of  a  pole- 
uit  by  smell  may  be  contirmed  by  tlie  simnltAneons  sight  ot  the 
Uiimal,  or,  to  use  a  more  pleiiBant  illustration,  the  hearing  of  a 
foiee  or  footstep  may  be  confirmed  by  the  entrance  of  a  iriend, 
^r  the  remembei-ed  cognitiou  of  some  scene  may  be  corroborated 
jy  a  second  survey  of  it. 

TJius  the  absurdity  of  rejecting  any  form  of  preseutafional 
truth  result-s  in  part  from  its  inseparable  connection  witli  other 
Bimilarly  self-evident  truths.  The  denial  of  space  ia  absurd  be- 
luse  involving  the  denial  of  body  and  of  motion,  and,  indeetl, 
"of  all  objects  and  events;  fur  notliing  can  exist,  or  t;dte  place, 
save  as  in  space.  And  the  extreme  absurdity  of  disbelif  ving 
>ne'B  senses  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  do  so  without 
Rejecting  many  connected  intuitions.  "I  resolve  not  to  believe 
my  senses,"  says  Keid.  "  I  break  my  nose  against  a  post  that 
jomes  in  my  way;  I  step  into  a  dirty  keunel;  and,  alter  twenty 
|uch  wise  and  rational  actions,  I  am  taken  up  and  cliipjied  into 
mud-house."  Tiie  folly  of  such  conduct — and  of  such  theory 
— as  is  here  described,  is  complex,  aud  made  up  of  correlated 
parts:  it  is  thorough-going. 

nw  Uwioa  cm-  ri'"**  logical  connection  of  our  presentational  per- 
naetkm  of  latai-  ccptjous  is  Worthy  of  study,  because  it  is  the  hrst 
"•osnuon  logical  connection  of  things  of  which  the  mind  is 
n»od"  *^  **"  cognizant;  and  that  in  which  the  radical  principles 
of  all  reasoning  are  first  found,  Hitlierto,  it  has 
sen  overlooked;  chiefly,  we  thiidc,  because,  as  a  philosophical 
loctrine,  it  is  less  important  than  either  the  logical  independ- 
»nce  or  the  logical  consistency,  of  our  immediate  cognitiiuis. 
The  independence,  or  Bell-evidence,  of  the  intuitions,  and  their 
Sonsist^ncy,  or  freedom  from  mutual  contradiction,  are  niore 
tK^entially  necessary  tlian  their  logical  connectedtiess  or  coher- 
jucy,  to  any  true  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Because,  as  inlert-nco 
valid  only  as  it  rests  on  cognition,  it  is  plain  that  argument 
_  linst  cognition  is  impotent  unless  one  cognition  can,  in  some 
my,  be  cited  against  another.  When  it  is  seen  that  no  incou- 
isteucy  can  be  found  between  our  first  perceptions,  or  our 
leductious  from  them,  theu  these  "judgments  uf  nature"  speak 
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with  an  niithnrity  as  nn question orl  as  it  w  ■hMitlata,  Qt 
(>tli<-r  Iwuul,  if  iiicotiMMteucy  cuuM  rtsall^  be  ahovB,  ««  i 
no   loiif^r  show  how  haman   knowled^    reato  oo  Aay 

foiituhition. 


or     iMacimc*     of 
H«a«i,  Eut  uul 

Hamilton  qootod. 


DifTcrent  in^pninns  sviitoni*  of  philnaa^hasiJ  iW 

liriHiu  hiivR  IjtMiti  »«iv(  ■■-•     ?  •-■    f  •^— rtit  MLwii^m 


world;  ami  ovt-n  con 
to  Mhow  the  fitlHiU  —  lli.il  IS,  Uiu   un 
our  perceptioMB.     ^n  fvwry  r^i^,  howercr,  B v^sd 
the  reasoning  hiiH  iK-fii  ooi'  .T#bMaAidkB0 

in  no  way  derivable  from   _  ^,      rioa,MMl  iW  «» 

troverHy  awx  thv  MyHtciii  iiiiN  r«^iitt«*<i  \x\  the  detcctiiM  i^  Ito 
initial  error.  The  hcreHius  of  lliimo  and  Kaf'  •■'^'■\  «f  «4ak 
thotif^h   in  a  v<-ry  ditTLirent  spirit  fn*m   the  <•*  ><itr^B^ 

mnn'H  faith  in  tlie  perception  of  tnitb.  illiistratt*  tm*  {w<at  TW 
i<k)-[>ti('i)i(n  of  Hume,  like  tho  id^'nlisrn  of  Ik-rkelrj,  wsaii^ 
dedTiL-(M]  (rom  the  i>ld  theory  <''  '-  peroepCioa.     Il»  IspaA 

ciiartw^ter  Im  wril  di<m.*rib<.-(l  l>,-  m.    HaaniltiML     ~H^iK* 

8iiyM  liitiniltMi),  "<()nl(l  not  afw^ui  the  foandatioiM  oC 
i?!  tlieuiNflvfs.      His  rensoniiip  i«  fmm  Ihcir  irnh*e<ia«ttt  \ 
diotion  to  th«;ir  original  fuUrihood;  aoil  bit*  'xit 

hshod  by  himself,  are  accepted  <>idv  as  j' 
conceded  in  tlu*  pn'WouH  wIhioIm  of  phihiwi] 

tiori  ihnt  what  was  unanirnnitHly  admiltnd  i>j>  |>fiii(«iip»rTa  v^    j 
bi<  Hdniittml  of  pliilosophy  itself,  his  ar|$tiint<nt 
trtiiity  of  knowle-1  triumphant     '^' 

rt-J'-i-titig  Cfrtnin  I"  belien  of  <Mai 

in   tisurpinij:  others  as  tru«t.     If  oonsciaaMMMii^ 
uonffMH-*!  to  yield  a  lyine  oridenee  in  oo* 
not  bo  adduced  as  n  creoibl«  wilneM  at  alll      *  F* 
foimu  in  omuibia.'     But,  as  thv  riw1''<°  '■**  ■■■"'  Vnowled^^  i 
aarily  rests  uu  the  assuinHl  verai  inomatmK  H 


rests  on  an  assuuij ' 
loaophy  to  be  ill- 
II  '      r  tu  its  i  la  III  I. 

t.  nt^ruL      Kiiiii 

|ii  ■     I  MyslfMn  will' 

ti   11-       >'i   fnr   fri'ni   u  ^ 

Uiiist  subtle  furiD  of  disl»'liet  which  IMM  OVtr 
eai  ♦-x»'»'-*---t' ■»»       FJi..   f:.. It. -Ill 
wu  |. 

( r  It  i.iijj^x ,  t  ii>'  tiji 

ti  -tifict".   nr«   not   i 


H'ltly  nu'iii 
'     In  this 

x-osB,  nigm&ea  imiiii  diufci 

V  of  pefwpairti  wm 

I  not  bo  opoa  to 
iiiug  this  end.  it 

r 

vmbl« 

«*'iv--«.  mill  tit# 

I      Substanne, 
•na,  are  not 
nipoard  by  tW 


'^1^ 


I 
thinl. 

trsilu. ...... .t 

•ven  yet  rvtains  auuie  vitality. 


I*.  iH-RrtilJiiti. 


Kant,  bowviNv; 
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>bjectuality  or  externality  of  the  plrenomeiin.  anfl,  to  this  extent, 
iccepts  a  teaching  of  coinmim  Hcnse,  whicli  the  Scotch  philoHo- 
>her  rejected.    The  doctrine  of  Kant  is  to  be  com  mended,  also,  as 
involving  that  mind  alone  is  the  origin  of  thought,  and  tliut  all 
iMjguition  is  the  exercise  of  a  spiiitiial  power.     Un  tlie  whole, 
"lowtiver,  and  even  because  f)f  its  evident  deference  to  common 
itise,  Kantianism  ia  a  more  dangerous  delusion  than  the  idealism 
rhich  it  strove  to  snpplant.     In  making  the  greater  part  of  our 
^>erceution  to  be  merely  the  imposition  of  forms  of  thonght,  and 
wot  the  intuition   of  real  tilings,  it,  also,  is  gnilty  of  "reject- 
ing certain   primitive   beliefs  of  conBciousness  as  false,  and  in 
bnsurping  others  as  true." 

Kant  himself  never  fully  understood  the  skeptical  tendency 
>fhi8  theory;  but  this  tendency  {miruhlk  didu!)  was  developed, 
md  accepted  as  true  philosophy,  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  his 
loctrine  of  the  "Relativity"  of  human  knowledge.     This  doo- 
Itrine  ia  little  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  German  heresy;  and 
tia  in  no  sense  to  be  preferred  to  the  original.     Acknowledging 
realities,  it  asserts  that  these,  being  known  only  as  related  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  they  really 
are.     "Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,"  says  Ihiinil- 
ton,  in  his  "  Discnssious,"  "is  relative — conditioned — relatively 
conditioned.     Of  things  absolutely,  or  in  themselves,  be  they  ex- 
,  ternal,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing,  or  know  them  only 
(&8  incognizable;  and  we  become  aware  oi  their  incomprehensi- 
ble existence,  oidy  as  this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed 
to  us,  through  certain  qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowl- 
edge, and  whiclj  qualities,  again,  we  cannot  think  as  uncondi- 
tioned, irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.     All  tliat  we 
know,  therefore,  is  phenomenal, — phenomenal  of  the  unknown. 
The  philosopher,  speculating  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
18  thus,  in  a  certain  sort,  only  an  ignorant  admirer.     In  his  con- 
,  teiuplatiou  of  the  universe,  the  philosopher,  indeed,  resembles 
L^neas  contemplating  the  adumbrations  on  Iiia  sLield;  as  it  may 
equally  be  said  of  the  sage  and  of  the  hero — 

L  " ' Mintoi;  lerumque  ig^auras  imagiue  gaudet' " 

What  a  position  for  the  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  presenta- 
tive  cognition !  In  this  piece  of  splendid  and  impressive  absurditj', 
tl«e  weakness  of  a  powerful  mind  reveals  itself  The  opinions  of 
Hamilton  resulted  ratlier  from  an  eclectic  criticism  of  the  doc- 
trines  of  preceding  philosophers,  than  from  the  patient  and  in- 
dependent analysis  of  mental  phenomena.  The  doctrine  of  rela- 
tivity teaches  truly  that  nothing  is  perceived  save  as  in  relation 
to  the  soul,  that  is,  save  as  an  experience  of  the  soul  itself,  or 
as,  in  some  way,  a  cause  or  condition  of  that  expeiience  (§  150). 
External  objects,  especially,  are  perceived  only  as  tlieir  quali- 
ties and  operations  affect  the  BouL  Tiiis  doctrine  of  relativity, 
also,  is  supported  by  the  traditional  dogma  that  we  have  imme- 
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diato  knowled^  of  Hennible  qiudttks  otdjr.  Bat  it 
contradicted  by  the  common  seoae  of  men.  This  m 
(iliuuld  wt.^  reji'ct  that  perception  uf  ihiii^w  ^Nrhtch  «v«r^  ka 
l>t!ini^  claimH  tor  ItimMMt?  Maj  not  our  eo|fiiitioa  of  tluaf^t 
ant  truly  rcUtt-d  to  u«,  be  also  »  true  ooj^nition?  Wliji^ 
n-e  Ray  that  tttin;^8  seen  in  relation  are  not  aeea  «•  Imj  h 
aro?  For  tlicy  nru  in  reiution.  And  mar  we  not,  after  <■«  I 
thuH  i>«rceivea  rualities,  tbiukoftiiem  witiioui 
ori]^iiial  rc-Iute<lne««,  sav*  ao  far  ••  mch  nsfwMaoa  ■ 
cutive  of  their  permanent  nature?"  Aa  a  matter  of 
thiin  perceive  uimI  tliittk  of  things  cvi*iy  day.  Tb*  i 
rWaiinVv— hke  tliat,  iil«o,  of  th«  eomUtiomed,  with  wh 
ton  has  connected  it  (f  07),  — rintftrntt  tha  truth  bj 
the  wcakneaa  of  error. 


CHAnER  XXXIII. 


THE  OBfEOTS  OP  DIBBCT 


{  l(tO.  The  fn'oat  majority  of  man'a  peroaptiooa  an 
or  mcdiiit'e,  and  arr*  int'ervncM  ba— d  on  hi*  ori^aal 
dtati'  cognitions.     Therefore,  an  andanlandinir  "f  ori^i^  w? 
ception  precedM  thnt  of  acqnirod  perMptaoa. 
of  mgnition  ia  dependent  on  tho  former,  not  '-' 
tiona,  and  for  the  data  of  ita  inf«rMiOBa»  bur  « 

th(3  principles  on  which  itii  infereooet  praeepii;   ii   itua  k 
doctrine  of  original  perception  ta  TorV  OOOlplalalj  thm 
the  philoNophv  of  peroeptioa  in  nnwaL 
ottm^ctv^f.  ^^'"  "*•  dieoumid  tha  natoia  ot  ii 
u^^atm  Mia  oeptinn,  and  have  aeen  tha  raliabflity  of  it  «  • 

■ovrce  of  knowkHlirr.     Ijut  nm  noar 
jte/$  of  our  imnmliate  eogmtivn. 
and  ifefino,  tite  grwrie  nahtr*  oi  ;..^  ....j- , ;.  *■  *■ 

to  na  in  the  exerriai*  of  this  power.     Tbew 

either  direct  or  indirect — the  fbroier  being  tnv  proper  o^ 

•eaae-peroeption  and  eooadooMMM^  the  lattar  nfai^  mmm 

ariy  the  otjeotn  of  oonoomitani  peroeptioa  (|  14A>     T^a 

otifooti  of  eoaaoiofwaeai  are  our  ^liriti^  together  with  thaa 

tn  and  operetiona;  thoee  of  eenee  uwaeption  are  tha  ael 

oar  bodtea,  and  ita  posrers  and  iiCM>rauon«.     \je\  ua  (Y>us»i<4 

tfauea  dtnot  olijf  cla  of  our  | 

thoee  the  oognitiun  of  whi*^  ;......{^^  .... ..  ^  ^^^-.m^mm^m^  « 

dnacs* 

^-^  Fortmod  mmomg  Oe  Jiymia  if  A 

mms  aMMi  /mi  eiMinKv— that  us  what  wa  I 

^*^^  tiooed,  ttndar  ita  fyraerio  fenm^  aa  matti 

^tirit    The  I^Miinf  philoeopbera  of  the  bet  oanturr  taa^f 

wo  am  not  direoUj  cogaiaant  of  eobatanoa,  bat  ooljr  of  ito| 
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qnalities,  and  of  its  operations  anrl  cbangeR.     Reid  declare^ 

The  objects  of  perceptiuii  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  "  ("  Esfiay," 

chap,  xvii.);  htewart  says,  "Our  own  existence  is  not  a  direct 

iintrtediate  object  of  cotiHi-iniisness,  in  the  strict  and  lojj;;ical 

eanin)^  of  that  terra.     We  are  conscious  of  sensation,  tlionght, 

sire,  vohtion,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the 

ind  itself The  very  first  exercise  of  my  consciousness 

eccssarily  implies  a  belief,  not  only  of  the  present  existence 
•'  wliat  is  lelt,  but  of  the  present  existence  of  that  which  feels 

nd  thinks The  latter  is  made  known  to  us  by  a  snijijfs- 

ton  of  the  vivlersfanding  consequent  on  the  sensation,  but  so  in- 
'mately  cojinected  with  it  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
elief  of  both  should  be  generally  i-eferreil  to  the  same  origin." 
hese  modes  of  statement  may  be  traced  to  Locke,  who  con- 
nes  the  action  of  conscionsness  to  '*  what  passes  within  one's 
wn  mind";  and  who  makes  external  perception  to  He  of  ideas 
inly,  and  ideas  to  be  of  qualities  only  (bk.  ii.  chap.  viii.). 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  asserting  that  matter 
'"^•ubsuact  ft'*"^^  spirit  are  perceived  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
mind,  and  not  in  the  same  manner  as  their  quali- 
ties and  operations;  but  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine  by  philos- 
ophers may  be  accounted  for  by  variotis  reasons.     The  fact  that 
bstances  are  seen  only  as  in  operation,  and  that  the  interest 
f  the  mind  is  specially  determined  to  the  operations  and  the 
qualities  manifested  in  them,  has  much  to  do  with  it;  this  is  the 
rnth  which  has  given  vitality  to  the  error.     A  cause  more  closely 
unected  with  pluhmopiiieal  thouglit,  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
\ision  and  obscurity  with  which  the  idea  of  sul>rttaiiee  has  been 
aflected  from  the  earliest  times;  and  from  which  it  is  not  entirely 
ee  at  the  present  day.     In  the  metaphysical  and  logical  trea- 
868  of  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  of  Aristotle,  substance 
frequently  mentioned,  and  many  statements  are  made  con- 
Ttiing  it,  but  no  one  yet  has  combined  these  statements  into 
a  consistent  and  intelligible  account;  nor  does  this  seem  a  thing 
ible.     I'nr  sometimes  what  is  said  apjriies  to  a  metaphysical 
labstaace  only — tliat  is,  to  that  substance  in  which  powers  may 
itdierent,  but,  more  frequently,  it  refers  to  the  logieal  subsitunce, 
that  is,  to  any  entity  whatever,  considered  independently  and  as 
an  actual  or  possible  subjec^t  of  predication  (§  12")).     The  conhi- 
^Bion  of  these  two  notions  threw  obscuvity  on  both.     Because  the 
^Hogical  substance,  with  which  ancient  philosophy  mainly  con- 
^Berued  itself,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  may  be  identified  with 
^Kiie  sum  of  its  attributes,  being  precisely  the  same  complement 
^^f  entity  with  the  attributes,  tliough  viewed  in  a  peculiar  light; 
but  the  metaphysical  substance  is  really,  objectually,  diO'erent 
fmm  itfl  attributes,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  thouglit  of  in  a 
different  way.     Such  being  the  case,  two  opposite  mistakes  re- 
sulted.    Firnt,  the  logical  substance  was  supposed  to  hav9  an 
existence  distinct  from  that  of  its  attributes,  and,  secondly,  the 
tnetaphyeical  substance  was  denied  to  have  any  exiatence  other 
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than  thatof  itFKttrihuten.    Tln'w  mi«ti»k«i,  toeetiMr^ 

cutty  iiilxM-i'ritly  lH<loii/^iii;;  to  an  nlMtriM*  Mlll^Ml^  i«d  aamm^ 

Ii)HiipliorH  Ut  N|ii-uk  (if  HiiliMlniii-f  nn  t}ie   tnystcmotia  aaJ  tmmfM 

ftliki  Milmtratuin  t»f  attnluitfu.  ntnl  «>f  lif*rT»  fn  rjt:r-»tton  Ifcc 

of  Jitty  WK-h  thinyj  iiH  snbsiiuifo.      1'  »  Im 

contr«<lU"te«l  by  L'ntiiiiinii  bviuvi'  tu  i.  _    .  luntiM 

former  i»  ■npjxirtvd  l»v  j^ruat  «uthnnty, 

Ik'fure   Locke'B  time  two  tlrfinttinDS  af  i 
iiS.^h^Jlr'  pn*v«ik<l   iim.mg  the  M'hiH>la.      Th«l  w 

inrtl)   Hul)stauc«  nii  "Ftm    milwtmnii 
wiui  ^etierully  {)r«-t«;rrr(t  tn  llint  fin*>i>nliuff  tn   «r|iiefc  w^immt 
iM  "cMiH  [>er  Hv  HubMiHteuft'*     I  '   tUe«o  •wm»  anfir^totA 

tilt"  metaiphyHtcul  iui<i  tlti-  lojj^i'  \nr*»t    I'nt.  elf  tli»t«%tt» 

liiniirr  iM  more  niiplicaltle  to  the  •  laMv  !•  ^ 

uieUiphysicttL     With   rvpirti  t«»  L"    ._     :  «tj!«Ui».».  ^ 

fxpi'iMniou  "cnR  p«r  se  HnlMmton*" — I'rotn  w 
M<jiif<l  to  ono  only  Bitlwtance — erroneously  «• 
dcpi'nduDoe  of  couceptinn,  which  belnttfc*  1" 
utiiiire,  iiM  if  it  wt<n»  an  in!  '  *'  '»e^5r» 

Miilwt^incu  itHelf.     Kejectiti^  tW^i^ 

4-<iiijcitriirt^  with  it  whnt  1ih<1  lobg  b«ti: 

tliiit   (tutiHtanre   in  a  thiii^   mjatarion^  ahtm. 

vii'WH  nrt'.  i'lilly  cxpnttuwd  in  the  fleoaa<l  **7' 

may  be  ilhiHtratcd  bv  the  follo«rin(r  oii.  ^  • 

or  think  of  nny  |>artu-nlnr  Hort  of  • 

•tone,  and  an  forth,  thon^^b  the  ido  ^^v  ti.i  i.rrr  •« 

Iw  but  the  complirntion  or  colli*etion  of  tho»'  i| 

of  M^nnible  quahliea,  which  wc  aso  tn  find 
(uillcd  hi>n«*  or  Klono;  Vfl,  l»i«m»i«««  w*  (^nt> 
ihonid  Rulwint  alone,  nor 
Min)^  in,  and  «np[tort«'d  I 

irt  we  denote  by  the  name  of  »i  'ifrh  *t 

lint  w««  have  no  ch-ar  or  ili-lirn  t  '''"*ir  ' 

a  i*up{>orL     Theaamohap.  rmti 

Uitnd,  vir...  thinkin;^.  r- —  .  «^ 

ini;  not  to  aulwiRt  ot  ac 


;t,i!tnnp«,  wri  -  1  It** 

ik  him  tnr"  y 

w  l^ioke  do« 

«ubwtaiifM»:  ^« 

■  'i  riio^eouent  thinks  ■•<  iim><  ■-   -tmtaid 

'*  I  |vro«Mve  in  a  billiani  iNtll,"  h<r  Mirw,  ~  tifjmin^ 

Al  hm§tgmmmA 


liav«  dMA.'  Ito    d 
6...  ft— f .     1 


jnrv  UiUb  ■ODuant 


at  Uf  Mvs  tlMi  it  bM  tka  m 
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rhich  onr  sensea  discover.     It  seems  to  he  a  jtnlgment  of  nnfure 
lat  the  things  immL-diately  neiveivurl  are  qtiahtits  which  niMst 
jlorig  to  a  Buhjt'ct;  and  all  tlie  intbrniation  that  one  sfiiBt-s  g^ivo 
la  abont  this  siilijt.-L-t  is,  that  it  is  that  to  which  pik  li  tiualitit's 
iinng.     From  this  it  is  evi<leiit  thnt  oin*  notion  of  hody  or  mat-- 
»r,  aa  difitinguished  from  its  (jnalitii'H,  is  a  ndativt:  lu^tio^;  and 
am  afraid  it  rntiKt  always  be  obscure  nutil  men  have  other  fac- 
llties"  ("KHsay,"  ii.  chap.  xix.).     in  opposition  to  .sncli  teaL-hint^s 
these,  and  their  e^nl  consequences,  Dr.  McCosh  remarks,  "It 
liij^h  time  tltat  those  metaphyfiic^iaus  who  defmd  rath'cal  trnth 
^lioulil  abandon  tliis  unknown  and  unknowable  Bnhstratnm,  or 
lounjenon,  whirh   has   ever  been  a  foundation  of  ice  to  those 
;ho  would  build  upon  it We  nevvv  know  quality  with- 
out knowing  substance;  just  aa  we  cannot  know  substance  with- 

>ut  knowing  ipiality True,  the  substance  is  never  known 

lone,  or  apart  from  the  quality,  but  as  little  jh  the  quality  known 
^loiie  or  apart  from  a  substance.  Ejich  should  liave  its  prrvper 
blace,  neither  less  nor  more,  in  every  system  of  the  human  mind" 
["Exaniiiiation  of  Mill,"  chap.  v.).  In  his  "  Intuitions,"  also  (book 
part  i.),  McCosh  describes  substance  as  a  form  of  being  en- 
lowed  with  power  and  permanence.  This  is  not  an  analytic 
lefinition,  but  simply  the  determination,  or  indication,  of  a  con- 
jption,  by  the  use  of  distinguishing  properties.  It  is  important, 
remark  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  no  more  capable  of 
luahfiis  than  are  those  of  space,  time,  power,  an«l  change;  it 
18  something  simple,  and  to  he  detined  only  by  the  relations 
■which  belong  to  the  nature  of  substance.  The  attempt  to  iletine 
iibstauce  analytically  has  been  one  cause  of  the  confusion  of 
jliilosophers  respecting  it.  To  say  that  suhstance  is  actual  entity 
permanently  related,  or  as  having  ]>ernianent  attributes,  which 
the  teaching  of  Pres.  Porter  ('"  lluinau  Intellect,"  \%  (U4-(J4()), 
not  satisfactorj-.  For  substance — that  is,  metapliN'sical  Hnl>- 
uice — is  a  peculiar  and  indetinable  kind  of  being,  and  is  dis- 
inguished  by  its  own  essential  attribute  of  sithstanfinltfy,  as  well 
I  by  other  properties,  which  cotniect  themselves  with  this.  iMore- 
►ver,  logical,  no  less  than  metaphysical,  substances,  may  be  either 
^actual  or  possible,  and  may  have  pernniuent  relations  and  at- 
tributes. The  detiuitinn  misses  the  mark;  and  this  because  the 
lark,  that  is,  the  kind  of  detinition  to  be  given,  was  misconceived. 
Accepting  metaphysical  Hnb.Htance  as  having  an  undefinable  pe- 
culiarity, as  being  in  fact  one  of  the  snnima  genera  of  entity, 
I  the  diatinction  between  this  and  the  logical  substance  becomes 
^lain.  We  see,  too,  liow  these  conceptions  are  so  related  to  each 
jther  that  the  s<ime  oly'ect  may,  in  one  aspect,  be  a  metaphysical, 
and,  in  another,  a  logical,  substance.  The  former,  when  distin- 
^■euished  from  ita  powers  and  other  attributes,  is  conceived  of 
^BiH  having  its  own  essential  attribute  of  substantiality;  the  logi- 
^Bjal  substance,  whether  it  be  a  metaphysical  suhstance  or  not^ 
^ns  simply  a  complement  of  entity  viewed  indeterminati'ly,  /.  p., 
as  materia  aecunda  ur  as  matei'ia  prima  (§  127);  and,  therefore, 
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when  distiu^ixbcd  from  its  Ktlribtttea,  ia  oonoeirad  ■■ 

rntity.  (»r  n.ii  cxiKfetuMs. 

^    _-. ,  1.^    ,  5   l^'l    Aiin!li«ir  Bourru  of  wrnr 

Tlu*    »|«UaUt7    or    '  ,  I         1        •     •       ^  r      \. 

■uixtaiie--.  MtuiR-e  hii'<  i>*«on  the  denial  of  on«*  of  ll»« 

nr  Bpatiitlitv.     TiiiK  il'  it  bikeu    j  xtif  Wt 

tlie  •liatinchon  between  itpint  and  matter  «•  Um  two  kM^^ 
HiiliMUmce.  Till  quit«i  Uit-I.y,  mo"Jvn»  |.F>ii.-»..t.Tn-  followiiic  IW 
cnrtoH.  half  taught  that  matter  U  lhi«  *rn!  ^-mM  mA^mv 

.•11(1  xpirit  \\\\' th'xukxntj^  unexte^tuM  ttdtfitufr,    d^un    tbat,  tkcw4«% 
'lere   may  be  aubfltancc  without  extettiunn.      Thi»  <k<tm»  • 
aiinply  ii  philoKofiliical   anKumption.     Wh>'  'i<mtii^  * 

and  xtrtmj;  dt-Hire  to  rnritrHf«t  mntlT  an*!   • 
only  by  llic^  fiK't  Ibut  t 

than  that  «t°  npirit      I  i  mimiti 

nuxlrni  origin.      In  hia  "  1>ik<  i^^Lf  *i' 

••Conditjiini'il,''  ho  writea:  "Tli  "■  •  •-»  p»i 

of  adniittinf^.  aa  noiwiblc,  the  v 

by  the  tardy  at)(i  timorous  '  ri    tii«r   intr»trv«B« 

the  thinking  HiibjVct  w'iv»  '  lie   CbiMtiMi  Am 

Some  of  the  early  Couni-ilH,  uud  uiuat  ut  ttic  Katbenw 
the  t'Xiended.  whilu  denyinfr  thTorpnrwiI,  natttrw  of  t^  i 
principle;  and,  tlt<>(i|;h  I  il    I. 

nrnt  by  whom   the   ininifU  t   waa   fioItT  I 

e<iged,  there  can  Ih*  no  doal»t  that  ao  aaaertiou  of  Um 
i«t4>n  and  illtK-ality  of  the  aoal.   waa  !'">■'   '.ti.l 

■hewed,   ua  tantatnotint  tu  the  mwm  «•  % 

Duthin^ "  ( Wijjjht'a  "  Hamilton,'  n.  49<»>       >  ti»« 

which  llamiltiMt  re<v>(cni/eN,  of  admitting  t)  ^;«<«mbm^i 

soul,  ia  inaurniountablc  We  cannot  oonoeive  «ajtlM 
aave  aa  in  Mpacr,  nor  of  any  aubatAiioe  M  exialiaf  ■ 
cupvini;,  or  |>er\-uding.  apaoo. 

fxH^ke,  writing  twouty  yean  aAct  the  dwlh  «i 
•od  knowini;  the  views  of  the  latter,  by  no  mta^aa  mimi^ 
tnextvninon  of  apirit     "Wo  havts"  he  -o*,.    >•  the  i^aasafi 
three  aorta  of  aulMtancea,  God.  finite  tut'  - «, 

l_<»o<l  i        "'    nt  bo|pDniiig.  vUrt    '     -  iltiromo,  *n 
^   id,  '.  oonoerniiiK  hta  tlwra  cKa 

'Swsutxily.  tliiilB  vpirita  li'>  rat 

•nd  pbu*e  of  lH»gi fitting  t.  ■*? 

plact*  will  »\\\  nntiic  to  MMiii  of  Umtii 

aa  it  exiata.  .  tha  aama  viU  hold  , 

matter,  to  which  no  addition  or  •nbalraotiun  of   ib«rt<r  k 
made,  it  ia  ttte  name.     For.  though  tb«M  tkree  mr^tm  «f 
atniiot-4,  a^  we  trnn  them,  do  t>ot  OTcltwIo  OO*  maothm  vMI 
tlie  Mimi-  pliK'x.   <it  we  cannot  coooaiTs  bat  UmI  tWy 
ne«x*MMtrily  I'arh  i)f  theni  exolade  *ay  of  thm  mmb  kiW  art  ^ 
the  name  plam;  or  elae  the   notions  ftod  OMMktm  ol 
diveraity  would  U-  in  ritin,  and  th«n>  ootdd  b«  no  i 
tkra  of  'solaitaniva,  ur  anything  vImi,  ods  bom  nn-rlfcsr't^ 
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lap.  xxvii.).  This  passaffe  is  conformaWe  to  the  view,  which 
re  liold  as  a  probaVile  conjecture,  that  spirit  and  matter  do  not 
cscupy  space  in  the  same  way,  and  tliat  pflychical  siihstancea 
ave  a  Hubtlety,  a  fineness,  and  a  coutiunity  of  being,  which 
jinable  them  to  penetrate  the  courser  substance,  body,  with  aa 
|Dach  freedom  as  if  the  space  were  vacant  We  would  not, 
lowever,  say  that  spirit  can  occupy  the  very  same  space  which 
"l  occupied  by  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter;  and  perhaps  the 
rords  of  Locke  do  not  suf^gcst  bo  much  aH  this.  Otlier  passages 
"in  the  writings  of  this  philosopher  show  that  he  deprecated  any 
^iindue  distinction  between  material  and  spiritual  substance.  In 
^^k  dJscus.'^ion  RilVijnined  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
^H^  his  "Essay,"  he  says,  "So  far  as  1  have  seen  or  heard,  the 
^Hfathers  of  the  Christian  church  never  pretended  to  demonstrate 
^^bat  matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  sensation,  per- 
ception, and  thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator, 
know  nobody  before  Descartes  that  ever  pretended  to  show 
lat  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that,  at  the  worst, 
jy  not  being  able  to  see  in  matter  any  such  incapacity  as 
lakes  it  impossible  for  omnipotency  to  bestow  ou  it  a  faculty 
r  thinking,  makes  me  opposite  only  to  the  Cartesians."  To 
)iue  these  statements  may  savor  of  materialism,  but  it  is  to 
e  observed  that  they  are  purely  hypothetical,  and  that  the 
natter  mentioned  in  tiiem  eimply  signities  something  possessing 
*  extension  and  solidity,"  while  this  solidity  is  sucn  only  as 
lUst  belong  to  any  external  object  before  it  can  affect  the 
88  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  sensation.  Locke 
[no  material ist. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the 
i.^q^tad!  present  day,  positively  assert  that  spirits  possess 
extension;  thi.s  doctrine,  however,  is  implied  in  the 
ichings  of  some.     When  Pres.  Porter  defines  sensation,  "  A 
ibjective  experience   of  the  soul  as  animating  an  extended 
insorium,"  and  when  he  says,  that  '*  in  each  sensation  the  sou! 
'TctiowB  itself  to  be  afl'ected  in  some  separate  part  of  the  extended 
I     organism  which  it  pervades  ("  Human  Int-ellect,"  §§  112-114),  it 
^Kb  natural  to  infer  that  the  soul,  which  animates  an  extended 
^fcrganism  and  perceives  itself  to  be  affected  in  every  part  of  the 
^fcrganism,  is  itself  an  extended  being.     Some  words  of  Pres. 
^^McCosh  are  similarly  suggestive.     He  says  that  "  we  intuitively 
know  the  organism  as  out  of  the  mind,  as  extended,  and  as 
localized,"  an<l  that  "at  every  waking  moment  we  have  sensa- 
tions from  more  than  one  sense,  and  we  must  know  the  organs 
affected  as  out  of  each  other  and  in  different  places."     If  the 
intuition  of  bodily  parts,  as  different  and  separate,  require  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  thinking  agent,  this  presence  must 
involve  a  soul  which  can  pervade  the  body.     At  the  same  time, 
I      we  should  note  that  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  consider  this  conclusion 
a  necessary  one.     For,  in  another  place,  he  writes,  "  1  arn  inclined 
to  think  that  our  intuition  declares  of  spirit  that  it  must  be  iu 
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space.  It  is  clear,  too,  that,  so  far  as  mind  acts  on  body,  it 
must  act  on  body  as  in  apace,  say  in  making  body  move  in 
space.  But,  beyond  this,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  relations  which  mind  and  space  bea**  to 
each  other.  As  to  whether  spirit  does,  or  does  not,  occupy  space, 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  intuition  seems  to  say  nothing,  and 
I  suspect  that  experience  says  as  little"  ("The  Intuitions," 
pp.  109,  220).  With  the  foregoing  statements  we  may  com- 
pare those  of  Hamilton,  who  writes  as  follows:  "In  the  con- 
sciousness of  sensations  relatively  localized  and  reciprocally 
external,  we  have  a  veritable  apprehension,  and  consequently 
an  immediate  perception,  of  the  alfected  organism,  as  extended, 
divided,  figured,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  An  extension  is  apprehended 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  reciprocal  externality  of  all  sensations" 
(Hamilton's  "Reid,"  pp.  884-5).  Sensations  external  to  one  an- 
other seem  to  indicate  an  extended  soul. 

To  us  it  is  clear  that  the  extension  of  the  soul  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  body  are  perceived  at  the  same  time  and  as  correlated 
with  one  another.  But  we  allow  that  the  space-relations  of  the 
soul  are  apprehended  very  indefinitely,  and  are  probably  not  so 
fixed  as  those  of  the  body;  and  they  do  not  excite  the  interest 
or  engage  the  attention  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  the 
conscious  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  organs  possessing 
distinct  functions;  and,  no  matter  where  within  the  sphere  of 
the  soul's  presence  any  sensation  or  other  activity  may  originate, 
it  seems  instantly  participated  in  by  the  whole  being.  Hence 
the  paradox  of  Aristotle,  tnat  the  soul  is  all  in  every  part  of  the 
body  ("De  Aniraa,"  i.  5). 

We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  statement  that 
spirit  and  matter  are  both  discerned  as  substance,  and  that  this 
furra  of  entity  is  perceived,  and  conceived  of,  as  having  the  occu- 
pation or  pervasion  of  space  for  a  distinguishing  mark  or  prop- 
erty. For  power,  action,  change,  and  the  various  accidents  of 
substance,  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  space,  but  only  to  pervade 
or  accompany  substance  in  its  occupation  of  space. 

This  brings  us  to  conclude  our  account  of  the  con- 
2?b8to?l!°°'  °*  ception  of  substance,  by  saying  that  we  generally 
think  of  it  as  the  repository  and  possessor  of  power. 
Power,  whether  active  or  passive,  cannot  reside  in,  or  be  exer- 
cised by,  a  space  or  a  time,  a  shape  or  a  relation,  or  anything, 
except  a  substance.  Nothing  can  be  done  or  endured  unless 
there  be  something  which  has  the  ability  to  do  or  to  endure; 
that  something  is  a  substance.  The  permanence  of  any  power, 
or  the  continuance  of  its  activity,  is  conditioned  on  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  These 
things  are  intuitively  perceived  by  us  whenever  we  observe  the 
operation  of  any  power. 

The  description  of  substance  which  we  have  now  attempted 
need  not  be  regarded  as  fundamental  to  any  system  of  philoso- 
phy, although  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  it  may  be  allowed  to  have 
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1  by  iatuitiTO 

'  priD- 
thoa     ub- 

I  quoted. 


importance.     In  particular,  this  doctrine  prepares  ns  to 
some  satisfactory  determinatiou  of  our  /tjKvijie.  conceptions 
spirit  and  matter;  to  which  tusk  we  now  apply  (UirBelves. 

§  182.  Our  first  knowledge  of  these  two  entities  ia 
obtained  from  an  intuitive,  or  immediate,  cotjnitiuu 
of  our  own  kouIh  and  our  own  bodies — that  is,  from 
our  consciousness  of  our  own  eonls  aa  in  different 
states  and  npcratiiuia;  and  from  a  perception  of 
our  own  liotli^s  as  affecting  our  souls,  and  as  being 
ected  by  them.  All  Hubseipieut  knowledge  is  derived  and  dc- 
eioped  from  tliis.  The  primary  lesHon  wliicli  we  learn  from  this 
mediate  cognition  in  compo-'^ed  of  two  closely  related  truths. 
li'e  perceive,  first,  tliat  the  noid  is  not  the  boihj  nor  tJie  horiy  ific  soul., 
.nd,  secondly,  that  the  qualilie/i,  that  is,  the  poicers,  of  the  soul-,  and 
qituliltrji,  or  jwuvrs,  of  the  body,  are  extremely  diff''^n'nt  in  vnture 
'rom  one  another.  Spirit  in  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  m  ra- 
tion to  spirit,  is  botli  ixXXov  and  ciXXdtov.  This  double  distinc- 
lon,  intuitively  made  by  the  human  mind,  is  admiraUy  illmj- 
ted  by  a  pa.ssage  whicli  Hamilton  nuotea  from  a  dialogue  of 
lato.     Socrates  is  conversing  with  Afcibiades. 

"Hold,  now,"  saya  Socrates,  "with  whom  do  you  converse  at 

esent?     Is  it  not  with  me?     Afctb.   Yes.     S'xr.  And   I  also 

itbyou?     Alcib.  Yes.     So^^r.  It  is  Socrates  then  who  speaks? 

[Icib.  Assuredly.     Sixyr.  And   Alcibia<le8  who   listens?    Alcih. 

ea     Socr.    Is   it  not   with    language   that    Socrates  speaks? 

if>.  What  now  ?     Of  course.     Swr.  To  converse,  and  to  use 

uguage,  are  not  these  then  the  same?     Ak-ih.  The  very  same. 

ocr.  But  he  who  uses  a  tiling  and  the  thing  used — are  these 

>ot  different?     Alcih.   What  do  yon  mean?     Sncr.  A  currier — 

[oe«  he  not  use  a  cutting-knite,  and  other  instrnmeiita?     Alcih. 

"es.     <S'ocr.  And  the  man  who  uses  the  cutting  knife,  is  he  dif- 

rent  from   the   instrument   he  uses?     Alvih.   Most  certainly. 

her.  In  like  manner,  tlie  lyrist,  is  he  not  different  from  tlie  lyre 

jilays  on  ?    Alcih.  Uinlonbtedly.     Socr.  This,  then,  was  what  I 

ked  you  just  now, — does  not  he  who  uses  a  thing  seem  to  you 

Iways  different   from   the   thing  used?     Ah'ih.   Very  different. 

Socr.   But  the  currier,  does  he  cut  with  his  instruments  alone, 

or  also  with  his  hands?     Ali-ib.  Also  with  his  liauds.     Socr.   He 

then  usea  his  hands?     Alcib.  Yes.     Socr.  And  in  his  work  lie 

sea  also  his  eyes?     Alcih.  Yes.     S(M)r.   We  are  agreed,   then, 

at  he  who  uses  a  thing  and  the  thing  used  are  diffurtiut? 

Icih,   We  are.     Socr.  The  currier  ,and  the  lyrist  are,  therefore, 

and  eyes  with   which   they   work? 
Now,    then,    does    not   a   man   use 
Untpiestionably.     Si>cr.    But  we  are 
and  that  which   is  used,   are  ditfer- 
t?     Alcib.  Yes.     /Soc/".  A  man  is,  therefore,  different  from  liia 
idy?     Alcih.  So  I  thirjk.     Socr.  What  then  is  the  man?     Alcib. 
cannot  say.     Socr.  You  can  say,  at  least,  that  the  man  is  that 
wliich  usea  the  body?    Aicib.  True.     Socr.  Now,  does  anything 


ifferent  from   the  hands 
'^Alcih.    So   it  seems.     Socr. 
his    whole    body?     Alcib. 
creed  that  he  who  uses, 
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•  whkfa  tWv  I 

•  matwnai  wm\ 
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ri  the  body  bnt  the  mind?     A' 
thiiref<)n\  the  man  ?     Ahi^    i 

ThiH  ilialoj^ie  brin^  out  •  \ 

Thii  truth  whicit  it  i.tnutiuiut  «i 

literature  olall  n&ttonB;  and  everr  tortn  cit  monwtio 
in  attomnting  to  diwtroy  the  diMtitictiou  between  minil  i 
ter,  Miiuplv  toIIh  up  tlie  stone  of  Suyphofl,  that  it  mar  I 
■^a  to  tho  phiin  of  ooKinion  Mium.     Tho  word*  of  1 
exprew  the  judgment  of  Uie  nwe, 

§  163.  Let  11*  now  ooiMid«r  tb«  apceifia 
ftfiSd  "^  ""'^^  '"'^  ^'^  lM)dy  which  intuitioo  « 
ibnn.     Thcjsc,  for  tli"  n,..^i  part,  are  en 
oontraot  with  oti^  Ttir  HMtinrtivs 

bat4»of  thi*  two  kiii'i-  <>i  -ulxttjinco  l«ta^ 

diffarent  from  one  another,  yet  iKsintr  iH)u«tiuitijr 

oorrolation,  our  cono^'ptiona  ci'  the  •■' 

act<^ri/.i'(I  nni  iiiiturnlly  oppoaed     V\'' 

Huily  couffive  of  tho  mental  a- 

from  oa«^h  othi-r;  i^uoli  m»y  Ut,  ui. 

and  indupendeutly.     But,   booauM  i 

viowi'd  in  curri-hition,  it  is  not  «*r  ■ 

oonceptionK.of  tlicm,  the  id«Mi  ot 

mingln  with   our  approhondon 

CHiK'cially  noticeable  in  our  coij 

pfiiloMopiti^rM  niakt;  tho  *■' 

thfir  (h'tiiiitiun  of  inattt 

wnniH.  the  nubstaooe  which  lui 

it*idf     In  like  manner,  we  find  u  • 

ininintcnnl.  that  in.  as  devoid  uf 

liody.     'rht»rt>  i-*  n.itliiM.r  wi-.ii..r  in 

ro}*'nitional  con  inteU«o(;  we  sbovld 

nearly  an  may  im\  Inc  nnnivtK'ni  vJtpCMBQQ  of  tliaa* 
as  they  are  ndtttoBy  and  orJiMtrOif  taitHmmtL  In  tk 
we  can  hope  to  exiu'       '     ly  the  worloii  'Mm 

an<l  therein  abo  to  .•  N.act  and  oleni  -  off  Ifce 

of  ita  thought     Philompluaal  dtllniriniMi,  (o€uml 
of  the  cnmmnti  wnao  and  jiid|;BMlit  of  miuikiBd.  or 
impartial  and  oareful  interptetatiun  of  that  Judipoent,  hm*m 
proTed  the  chief  oomer«tooee  Car  an  edifice  of  error.    Il«v« 
the  eauee  of  tnilli  will  be  mrfwd  looat  prrfecdv  wbc«  iIm 
oeptaooa  of  the  mind  are  gtrea  aeaniditm  lo  tiictr  taU 
it 


the  dutan 
tbia     In  dv. 


hieh 

ith  |H)H'rr,  we  TWtw  two 
I  or  vpirit  i«  the  Iklmhimf.  rndf* 
and,  aeooodly,  that  body  or  omU 
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thinking,  self-hdfJfJis,  and  langible,  or  sdid,  8tibst<ince.  As  these 
itements  are  opposed  to  each  other  throughout,  they  may  be 
ide  the  subject  of  a  common  discussion. 

The  first  element  in  our  definition  of  spirit  has,  in 
nak11ig"'»ub-   all  ages,  been  regarded  an  the  principal  character- 
istic of  this  kind  of  substance  and  as  Mtifficient  of 
itself  to  i'urni  a  distinctive  definition.     Hy  a  natnrHJ 
intitheKis,  also,  matter  has  always  been  regarded  as  tlie  uiitliiiik- 
substance.    Mind — niiud  only — thinks.    Thought,  in  this  coii- 
:tion,  is  cunsidererl,  not  merely  in  its  own  proper  nature,  but 
symbolizing  all  those  peculiar  powers  which  conBciousness  re- 


^ 

te 


Pdr. 


esals.     Tlie  term  is  employed  in  that  broad  sense  which  ordi- 

rily  should  he  ahunneu,  and  of  which  Descartes  took  an  undue 

vantage,  when  he  declared  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  con- 

8t8  in  thought.    Although,  in  strict  speech,  intellectuat  activity 

not  even  all  of  the  experience  of  the  soul — much  less  all  of  the 

ul  itself — it  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  psychical  life,  and 

e  chief  condition  of  its  development.     No  emotion,  desire,  or 

oluntary  action,  can  take  place  without  thought.     Only  to  sen- 

lition  thought  is  not  prerequisite;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 

that  sensation  could  take  place  save  in  a  being  which  should,  at 

leasts  haTe  a  consciousness  of  that  experience. 

Wlien  we  define  spirit  as  the  thinking  subst<ance — that  is,  the 
enbstance  endowed  with  sensation,  intellect,  emotion,  desire, 
volition,  and  all  those  powers  which  we  distiuguLsh  as  psychical 
— we  simply  formulate  the  natural  and  intuitive  judgment  of 
wxan  respecting  his  own  nature.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
octrine  thus  presented  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Five  hundred 
_  ears  before  Christ,  Epicharnnis,  the  Herodotus  of  Greciaa 
comedy,  tempering  his  fun  with  wisdom,  wrote, 


"  Novi  6pp  xai  yovi  dxSvei,  rSXAa  xooqxi  xat  rvg>Xd." 


words  which  belong,  not  to  Epichannus,  but  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam. 


"  What  Bees  is  mind,  what  lieani  is  mind; 
And  all  tliinga  else  are  deaf  aud  bUnd." 


I  For,  when  we  conceive  of  spirit  as  the  thinking  8ubatan<'ti, 
inre  plainly  deny  that  the  other  eubstance  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tin^iished,  can  think,  or  have  psychical  experience.  This  nog- 
litive  teaching  of  Epicharmus,  and  of  common  sense,  is  founded 
partly  on  the  fact  that  matter  never  in  any  way  manifests  psy- 
chical activity,  and  partly,  we  believe,  on  our  natural  perception 
of  the  incapacity  of  matter  to  do  so.  Whatever  evidences  of 
plan  and  desire  material  things  may  at  any  time  present.,  they 
never  exhibit  any  intelligence  or  feeling  of  their  own.  The  laws 
of  their  action,  so  far  as  these  can  be  observed,  are  purely  me- 
chanical or  molecular.  Design,  when  indicated  by  any  arrange- 
ment or  organization  in  nature,  presents  itself  exactly  like  design 
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wh(.'>u  dirolftyed  in  th©  oon«t miction  and  operation  of  a^fl*- 
fioial  inacnine.  l*be  moot  careful  scnilinv  iiii<Ii«  ii<'thui(Ma»A 
every  ituch  orgnniKatiuu  than  on  miaitv  -ktaJ  pA 

vhifh  art  one  ujkjii  another  accordu.^  ;■•  ..  *  <«<^b0 

mivHrj'irijifly  pcHitrniiiig  it«  own  I'uurtion  aii  ^  do  Ma 

of  c()uxri*)ii(<  iiitflliguiico.     Nor  ducfl  the  org&uizaiMA  a* 
Ix'ine  MJinply  the  etiin  of  tt«  p«irtj>  ill  Umat  ninwilBftiiin.  • 
intolligencu  of  ita  uwn.      ItH  action  ia  n^  'liA  ra^ 

tlio  ojwrtttions  of  it«  pmrtj*.     Not  only  »•'  ^iuiuflivv  ^ 

aiul   Mimplioity    iii   every   tliiiiking  ■nbatmnoB    wkieh   « 
wanting  in  evi-ry  pliynical  structure  or  amuiyaHWl     1 — , 
cannot  be  coiu:t!iVL-d  of  aa  the  iuleractiou  of  any  oottiitta  tf 
hoti^rogoneouH  tinbtitnnoeN  trheth'--  —    -•   (ir  amall,  bd  *^  * 
the  activity  of  one  fiituplu,  or  in  :  anhafainOe.     Aai  ^ 

ing  that  cvory  ]ihyHiua]  orgauisMtioii  i«  cunpoaod  of  pB>*  m' 
particIeM,  wf'  V>-<'l  tlinl  we  mi^lit  a*  w<yll  aNmbe  ftbe  WtaMtM^ 
pulling  or  li>  '     ik  of  ^iiiwiMfca 

»er<<l  or  of  U'  '   pttipow  rf^ih| 

and  gi>nng  light  to  a  candio  as  thiU  of  aaauiy  to  tb*  «^  mM 
bearing  to  the  ear. 

Moreover,  l>oing  fon^od  to  coDOodo  ao  inl*IU|p»ok 
rate  from  thotie  organ izntiona  whioh  ar«  the  ptvofb  of 
tflt«nc<!,  wc  do  not  <'^>nBnu  tb«  pcvaooca  vf  toia 
Btnioturea  of  iiin  own  fonnatioti.    We  find  abundant 
aacrihtng  to  Him  nii  unrv8trief»Hl  »»j»ht»r»»  »»f  atrtirity.     X 
whii'h  V  tlie  unt"  'lai 

Kin  plly^  ^  would  tiaat»^f 

the  liunuui  vpirit  exiNta  witinn  the  inatmmaola  aad  aoa^M^ 
formit  nii<l  mmi  »      It  is  not  cnjdtl»le  that  tba  i 
which  t  '.  the  univene  aud  save  it  lawa. 

...  ,1  ....,  chaiuB  and  a  prison  for  H 
Mktional  and  impo«Mitil««  fisr 

lino  HWTtMidary,  elemetit,  i»  oars^ 
' .  M  that  %t  M  m^/-«ci*vr: 
traotorisatioo.  we  baw  tW 
r.    Thp  point  of 
ImmIv  aiicf  III :  «tTed 

fn>m  phiiiMiji  ..  ••  rtallK^^}  maA  M^^ 

tucn  g«nrraily.     We  :ikaod»|  • 

aetivv  aud  living,  uixl  .r.  imtUeraaaoiiit  tumK  ••r^u  mhI 
■pirit  aa  that  which  oontntta  aod  movut,  and  of 
which  ia  controlled  and  norad.    Soeh  ■talamaota  asiHaaaa 
altbiMifh,  it  may  b*.  too  atroogly.    Aa  w  haw  aM^ 
of  whatovcr  kind  ia  known  to  oa  ••  endowed  with 
active  aod  paaare,  n  thai,  on  Ihr  rme  han<l.  we 
active  ]iow«r  to  natter,  nor.  on  tJi  ;  aauve  p 

The  nu^jaatie  motiona  nr  th«  h<<A.  lire     tl»*»  viXm^^  ^ 

ooeanio  oiiai  the  gr> 

and  entmaU-  i  ■  '    '^m<ti»  v^^t 

the  fihamfcial  dW  104; 


while  d..iM> 
a  tattk  woul> 


lliK 


tion  oi  mif-Mjit 
(f  II 
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-attest  the  activity  of  material  potenciee.     On  the  other  hand, 
far  at  least  as  the  present  coutiitioii  of  our  race  is  cfinceriied, 
it  is  plain  that  the  human  spirit  is  constantly'  subject  to  the  action 
>f  physical  agencies,  as  these  operate,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
lour  nervous  system.     We  canivot,  therefore,  make  the  distmc- 
Kiuu  that  mind  is  the  substance  which  acts,  and  matter  the  sub- 
[Btaiice  which  is  acted  upon.     Matter,  also,  acts;  and  mind,  also, 
is  acted  upon.     Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference,  if  we  can  only 
ai)preiieiia  it,  between  the  modes  of  action  proper  to  each  ruL^- 
Lfitance.     Everj  spirit  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  ac- 
ftivity  within  itself,  so  that  the  current  of  its  life,  once  opened, 
flows  on  i'or  ever.     Human  experience,  while  etiraulated,  guided, 
and  modified,  by  inlluences  from  without,  properly  originates 
from  powers  witlun.     Hence,  a  state  of  things  is  conceivable  in 
,  "which  the  soul,  being  freed  from  bodily  conditions  and  aft'ectione, 
|ixiay  pass  a  life,  the  producing  cause  of  which  shall  be  wholly 
the  energy  of  the  soul  itself     Such  is  the  activity  which  we  nat- 
llirally  ascribe  to  God  and  to  angelic  spirits.     No  such  capability 
lof  automatic  action  is  found  in  any  particle  of  matter,  or  in  any 
'material  substance.     No  body  acts  save  when  it  is  acted  upon. 
The  most  violent  of  physitatl  agents  lie  perfectly  inert  and  help- 
less, till  some  cause,  external  to  tlieraselves,  arouses  them.     Chein- 
tical  molecnlcK  show  no  independent  activity,  but  simply  act  one 
tjpon  another  when  the  proper  conditions  are  supplied.     Mechan- 
IchI  motion  is  imparted  i'rom  one  body  to  another,  and  obeys  the 
law  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.     Matter  acts  only  when 
acted  on  by  mind,  or  when  acted  on  by  other  matter, — never  in 
any  other  case;  and  this  inertness,  which  is  frequently  included 
in  our  conception  of  physical  agents,  we  have  termed  the  self- 
belplessuess  of  matter. 

The  ungibip.  »nd  t'^ally.  We  designate  mind  the  intangUie  substance 
the  luuagibie,  and  matter  the  tanglMe,  or  nuHd,  substarioe.  Solidity 
*"  or  tangibility   is   the   principal   characteristic  of 

matter,  and  has  the  same  place  in  our  conception  of  matter  that 
thought  has  in  our  conception  of  mind.  Thus,  substance  in  general 
being  characterized  by  tlie  occupation  of  space  and  the  possession 
of  power,  one  kind  ol  substance  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  power  which  it  possesses,  while  the  other  kind  is 
marked  by  its  peculiar  mode  of  the  occupation  of  space.  Wo 
think  it  a  sufficient  and  distinctive  detinition  to  say  that  matter 
or  body  is  the  tangible  or  solid  substance.  Generally,  too,  our 
conception  of  apirit  involves  a  negation  of  this  attribute,  just  as 
that  of  matter  excludes  the  power  of  tliought. 

Here  it  must  be  noted  that  we  use  words  in  a  far  wider  signi- 
fication than  ordinarily  belongs  to  them,  and  in  a  sense  which 
ly  necessity  can  juslifv.  By  tangibility  and  solidity  we 
sau  precisely  the  same  tiling,  using  two  terms  that  each  may 
qualify  the  other.  We  mean  that  peculiarity  whereby  matter 
ot^cupies  space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter — a  quality 
whicD  is  made  known  to  \ia  only  through  sense-perceptiou,  and 
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which,  AH  always  iiiToIvine  a  refmwno*  to  this  mode  oft 

nii^lit  I'c  Ktvh<'i  the  m-riHihle  ooAitpation  of  apAoa.     Tlmi 

)mH,  wf  lu-lu'vo,  ti  Hiiii[ilL<  and  in  la  chiumcter 

tlistiiigui>ilKi.l  from  rh<.- (H'lMijiati  ^>ai;e  in 

conceptidii  ui'  th()ii£;ht,  which  is  tbe  i'— wntial  ouuicaf  i^ 

iiimilarly  liistiii^^uiHlifd  fruiu  that  of  ftotion  or  aioT«ni*tit  u 

erul.     It  i«  to  empbaHize  tbiH  jM^coliiuitT  tb«t  we  h*T»  mm. 

the  expit.'8«ion  tanijibilUy.     \\\  thU  trnn  we  ijo  not  OMn-  * 

or  Ihu  rapjibility  <>i  (K.Tccptiou  br  toach.  but  that  qiL> 

makeH  rnalL'riHf  anl'MtaiicoM  i-apaii!      * 

of  Menno  nnti  (in  each  (itber;  auil 

8en«e-p«!rc«fttiftn  whatever.     Tho  t 

vxprciwivc  uf  iIiIm  i<b-4i,  but  inuMt  I." 

Tlio  HuluHty  wliieh  Iwloiij^  to  malt 

Iraatfd  with  a  lii|iiid  or  arritVirm  c  „ 

liality  or  ext«nuon.     It  ia  that  kind  < 

roiiat  Intluni;  to  an  a|^*tit  before  it  

way,   by   imniiigiu^  upon   their 

taught,  nothing  ('xt<'riial  can  b& 

uiri'i-tioii  of  Koine  Ixxlily  orjran,  by 

thia  attributu  thu  ulti 

of  muttvr;  WB  prefer  ti. 

tmliility,  or  incumprotmbility,  aa  tbo  nnmmiiatB 

uf  the  solidity. 

§  101.  Our  ordinary  prrooptina  of  matarUl  itep 
^^^^f23kS!r  *"*  "^^''^  entttm  into,  uud  liclpa  to  oooatit^^  ^ 

exercioo  of  oar  extenudlv  dtnicted 
.  "\  a  purl  of  p.  1  by  loncL     W« 

t  irint.^.  \n•*\^'.  I,  wimhl,  of  lli»«nri«^^ 

froai  >iub  loiti 

apecii^  vli  rijTt'  i' 

indtcat«(i  by  - 

ExporieiM"   1  .1...  ;....; 

othor  ai-i  the  Hatno,  or  of  th«  ' 

tboMO  whi<  II  aii'i  t  thv  touch.     We  tr ' 
ill  thv  nir.  ■iu«.-ll  and  ta»to  to  finr]r  dit' 


1 


ity,  and  tliat  frutu  w}iioh  • 

|MiiiiL,  arp  pc— liblaL 
I'Lr    Uixm  XMetix  heXd  tbat  ibo  acoaa  <  ' 

ua  cUpwiIfy  to  parody  tlie  d 

'1  atid  •gmts  which  mrf  aJTvU  u»  lij  n 

]  ita  aenaa  naa  bvea  nmumtd  aa  dimiaz,  ■•  i 

part  tiy  oicaiia  of  a  Utilhkttou  uf  tCo  aurfaoa  of  Um  body  aad  to 
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lart  by  a  sense  of  pressure  experienced  in  the  muscular  system; 
fcnd  it  has  been  Iield  that  the  miiul,  porceiving  pressure  from 
itbout,  directly  conceives  and  asserts  an  exJerna!  solid  sub- 
ince  as  exercising  the  power  nianittjsted  by  tliis  pressure.     Ac- 
jrding-  to  this  view,  tbe  sense  of  pressure  from  without  is  au 
,:!ca8ion  on  which,  witliout  any  previous  and  more  immediate 
jerception,  matter,  or  the  solid  substance,  is  conceived  of  and  be- 
lieved in.     This  view  is  that  given  by  Locke,  Ueid,  and  others, 
and  is  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  inferential  realism  (§  55). 
Later   philosophers,   attempting   a  more  profound   analysis, 
^Jiave  held  that  tlie  cognition  and  conception  of  matter  external 
H|^  our  ONvn  bodies  is  not  absolutely  original,  but  is  conditioned 
^Mnd  consequent  on  the   perception  of  the   matter  of  our  own 
^B>odie8.     They  divide  the  sensations  which  result  from   cau.sea 
^Hvithin  the  body  into  two  comprehensive  classes — first,  ihc  vHid 
^fvr  organic,  which  embraces  such  feelings  as  those  of  wakefulness 
^or  drowsiness,  of  vigor  or  languor,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  all  the  various  pains  and  pleasures  directly  result- 
ng  from  health  or  from  disease.     None  of  these  can  be  said  to 
lave  a  special  organ,  though  some  of  them  are  localized,  and 
others   genemlly   ditiused.     They   pervade   the    whole   sensory 
^■ervetem.     In  connection  with  them,  perceptions  of  extension  and 
Allocation  may  take  place,  bat  scarcely  a  perception  of  the  solid. 
^The  second  class  of  internal  sensiitious  are  the  niii.sf:ular.     These, 
probably,  have  nerves  specially  assigned  to  them,  and,  as  dis- 
'tinguished  from  such  organic  feelings  as  may  occur  within  the 
luecles,  may  be  regarded  as  inchiding  two  kinds  of  sensation, 
viz.,  that  restdting  from  the  exercUie  of  7nuscular  pjtver,  ftr  "loco- 
^-jnotive  energy,"  as  Hamilton  terms  it;  and  that  resulting  from 
^■^  nreJisitre  of  the  nutsodar  parts  one  u}>on  another.     This  latter 
^^Feeliug  may  be  experienced  alone,  as  when  a  hand  lying  on  a 
table  Las  some  weight  laid  upon  it;  but  it  also  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  other.     For,  in  all  muscular  effort  or  resistance,  the 
muscular  fibres  press  one   upon   another.     Tlie  importance  of 
these  muscular  sensations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mind, 
while  experiencing  them,  comes  into  immediate  and  unmistaka- 
ble relation  with  two  things,  /'woe  and  iiuitter,  the  latter  being 
seen  as  the  subject  in  which  the  former  dwells  and  the  object 
upon  which  it  is  expended.     The  simple  conception  of  matter 
may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  connection  with  the  sense  of 
internal  pressure;  for  then  the  mind  intuitively  perceives  the 
solidity  of  the  sensoriutn  which  it  pervades:  the  concejition  of 
force  may  be  supposed  to  arise  both  in  connection  with  this 
pressure,  in  whicu  the  compre.ssing  power,  no  less  tlian  tho 
jT     matter  resisting  it,  is  presented;  and  in  the  jierceptiim  tA'  mus- 
^Msular   effort  or  resistance,    that   is,   of  man's   own    locniuotive 
l^^energy.     Of  the  two  theories  of  tbe  origin  of  our  idea  ol'  matter 
which  we  have  now  stated,  we  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  makes  the 
perception  of  solidity  absolutely  immediate,  and  thus  conforms  to 
the  doctrine  of  presentational  I'calibru. 


THE  HUMAN  MtSD. 
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The  dofinitiona  •*  -  and  of  spirit 

JS^piSI  ■'**'  in  the  present  <^^  >  are  i.i— wti«lklfcag<i 

Locke.  lie  saya,  "Our  idim  of  bodj.  ■•  I  lki& 
in  nn  extended  ti*.)li«l  sulmtanc^,  capable  of  contmnni<-«ta^  «» 
tion  by  impuiftc ;  and  our  idea  nf  wiul,  aa  an  -al  ifU 

i«(if  n  Rulmtancfi  thnt  thinkx,  and  luuia  |ioiNrfr<M  <-<.'  miiKi 
in  lx>dy.  by  wilting  or  thought     TheM\  1  think,  arv  o«r  < 
id«aH  of  body  Htid  wtiil,  hk  contnulintin^tsbcd  " 
xxtii   §  22).     HtTi',  pliiitily,  thought  is  made  the  eMaf  attiflrik 
of  Hpirit,  nud  (>olidity.  of  mattor.     Tb«  cap'-  >f  awta^  If 

impulHO  '\A  addeil  bv   L'M-ko  ao  aa  to  defiii-  coanflMi  A» 

idcia  of  solidity.  Kfncwherv  he  naya,  **Solidit:T  ac«^»  tka  lAa 
niodt  intiinatvly  oonni*(.'tc<l  witii.  and  e«H»atiak  to,  bo^.  •  at 
nowhere  ol»o  to  be  found  or  iinaf^ned,  bat  aa\x  m  wtttt 
And,  though  our  noniwa  take  no  ouUce  of  it  aavv  ta  lammf^  ' 
tuntter  of  a  bulk  aufficient  to  cause  a  at!n«atii>D  tn  na;  j' 
mind,  linviiig  onri.<i  gttt  thiM  idea  frofn  aocb  groaair  mmmm. 
bo^licH,  traofH  it  further;  and  ooncidan  it,  «■  wall  aa 
tbo  minutcHt  particli;  of  ninttvr  that  oaa  atziai;  and 
inM'iHirably  inherent  in  body  wherever  or  howerw  ■■ 
This  in  the  idea  which  K-loiip?  to  IkkI/  whereby  w«  oa 
it  to  fill  K[Mu:e.  The  idfa  of  which  611inD^  of  apaca  ia  tbat. 
we  imagine  any  apace  taken  up  hy  a  anlio  aabtitanoei,  w« 
it  ao  tu  poeaeea  it  that  it  exclude*  all  otkor  aoiid  «■ 

This  reaistauco  wbereb;^  it  kcapa  aJI  otbar  Wfca  «• 

of  tha  qpaca  which  it  poagoawa,  i«  «o  ffreu*  no  tamm,  hM 

great  aoever,  can  ■armoiint  it     All  the  t  -  ii   tba  v^ki 

primpg  a  drop  of  wat^ir  on  all  aidea,  will  ovwr  ba  abl*  la  a^w^ 
oome  the  reaiatanoe  which  it  will  make,  aofi  »«  it  La.  ta  %m 
afiproaohing  one  another,  till  it  lie  raiDOV«d  \imm  aif : 

whureby  our  idea  of  aoHdity  ia  diatinj(in*l>iBd  .-■..<  ur^  pvi 
apace,  which  ia  c«iMible  neither  of  roMatanca  nor  ■feotiia:  wA 
from  the  ordinary  idea  of  hardneaa'  (book  ii  obui,  vr\  b  te 
(in>t  p«rt  fif  thia  paaaag*.  U>ek«  might  ba  cooatroM  to  iMtth » 
1^  h  extoMOD,  "  •p«Uta  of  tba  RaiBw  aa  tW*iAa 

V  lod^faoenoeiH  .iniaoe.    Bat  that  —oil  wa  ^t  !• 

taal  loeiiniitf  ia  arident,  becmaaa  etoa  whaia  ha  ( 
aiiMi  am!  Mohdity,  and  becaoae,  in  thi«  ««7 
ii  .  <.  "  The  idea  of  xs  '»|5  **' 

\^t  iiMi.^111-.  .«uy  iipace  tAken  n(>  •;>  »  •xiiaauhatenoa.  wa* 
it  ao  Ui  puMH'M  it  thni  it  rsrimiea  nH  vikrr  mJid 
another  plaoe,  Locke  givca  the  ■iaq4e  daAaitiuoi,  **  lli 
•nhatanoe  thai  baa  the  modiaoatiao  of  •oUdity."     All  i 
p'  <  -'Doeption  of  matter  aeeiaa  to  be  tba  mt 

«■:  :h  Bucb  roodiflcatiuna  onljr  aa  ara 

n  y  and  preoiajon  of  tboqgbt 

In  the  foreifoing  iluiciikainQ,  wa  haw  wt^  *'^**^ 

m!mr  tnSam.  *'  nn-ewQkry  to  n<  •  lynaimcil  tbaovraf  l«^ 

which  idetitifioa  UMii>-i    with  fbroa     it  "ta  Miff 
noa  form  of  the  Joctriue  which  daoiea  tliu  iiiial«ncw  nf  i 
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ind  is  eimilar  in  natnre  and  origin  to  the  idealiBra  of  Berkeley 
lud  the  asHodationalism  of  Mill  (§   ir»()).     The  arjj;:uiueiit  fur  it 
that  qualitieH,  or  powurs,  are  the  only  tliii»f,^s  known  to  U8 
id  that  we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  anything  else.     Tiie 
SBUinption  here  made  ia  faJBe.     Substance  is  known  to  ns  as 
Irtily  and  as  immediately  as  the  powers  which  it  possesseB,  or 
Lthe  force  whicli  it  exerts.     It  is  true  that  powers  and  qnaiities 
[may  be  spoken  of  without  mention  of  that  substance  to  which 
jthey  belong,  and  even  whole  books  may  be  written  after  this 
Btyle;  but  all  siuth  language  hfis  a  tjicit  reference  to  substance. 
'A  few  words  of  Pres.   McCosh  admirably  express  the  truth  on 
this  topic.     He  says,  "The  dynamical  theory  of  body,  so  far  as 
it  denies  the  existence  of  space,  and  budy  as  occupying  space, 
is  utterly  inconsistent   with    that    fundamental   conviction,   of 
which  the  miud  can  never  be  shorn,  whicli  declares  that  the 
matter  which   has  tlie   force  must   be  extended,  and   that   the 
I  force  exercised  is  a  force  in  a  budy  in  one  part  of  space  over 
body  in  a  different  part  of  space"  ("The  Intuitions,"  p.  12(5). 
BttriinitM  or  §  ^^'^'  ""^^'i"g.  according  to  our  ability,   defined 
uiMofDuueT.  spirit  and  matter,  the  remaiiuler  of  this  discussion 
may  be  devoted  to  this  latter  Hnl)Ktaiice  and  its  lead- 
ling  characteristics.     Altliough  few  philosophers  have  attempted 
{the  exact  delinition  of  matter,  almost  all  have  undertaken  to  set 
forth  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  substance.     Some 
consideration  of  tliese  is  desirable,  if  we  would  conceive  correctly 
the  generic  forms  of  Iniman  thought.     The  various  attributes  of 
spirit  are  studied  directly  and  in  detail  elsewhere  by  the  jwycho- 
logist,  and  do  not  now  call  for  special  consideration  ;  Init  matter 
is  studied  only  in  connection  with  sense-perception;  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  this  perception  to  determine  the  nature 
of  our  conceptions  and  convictions  concerning  material  things. 
The  end  of  metaphysical  inquiry  regarding  any  subject  other 
than  the  mind  itself  is  accomplished  when  we  may  have  deter- 
mined the  principal  ideas  which  we  rightfully  entertain  coucern- 
1  ing  that  subject. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  body  do  not  include  its  essen- 
tial attributes  only,  nor  even  those  only  which,  though  not  con- 
^ceived  of  as  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  matter,  universally 
(accompany  that  nature  as  its  necessary  properties  or  accidents. 
!  These  characteristics  include,  together  with  the  essential  and 
^  necessary  attributes,  those,  also,  which,  to  any  very  wide  ex- 
tent, affect  material  substances  and  determine  our  more  general 
conceptions  concerning  them.     Some  confusion  has  prevailed  nn 
this  point;  and  this,  united  to  an  indistinct  conception  of  the 
essential  nature  of  matter,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy in   the  inquiry  concerning  material  properties.     Any  one 
who  rlesires  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  respecting  this  sub- 
ject will  find  a  full  and  masterly  discussion  in  one  of  the  "  Dis- 
sertations "  of  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton;  in  which  also  the  views  of 
Hamilton  himself  are  ably  presented.     One's  estimate  of  these 
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viowa  will  be  modified  and  dotennined  by  the 

defiiiitioii  ut  iniitttT  hu  timy  1j6  able  Co  form;  bat,  \m  ■■▼< ^ 

thi'V  may  be  accoptod  <ih  uri  udranco  un  tho  DpUiicMM  titf  dl  f^ 
Ceding  HUlliorm,  and  us  the  luu«i(i  f(»r  the  wtirfitctLwy 
ofquetttiuiis  that  have  been  long  debated. 

.  ..^, ,  .      Ari»totl<.«  wiiu  the  fiml  who   foi-mnllr  « 

OMB«na«a<lprap-    thu  ntHrOHKurV  attnbut438  of  bo 

SjSH*"*"*"  tliutn  Iroin  uUhtb  which  do  n<..i  ...  ..^^oa■BtJl 

SSSTqiSfuJr  ^»  Juattur  of  every  kind,  atid  io  «r«7  eai 

hiH  treatiw  oouceming  ■rase  (cap>.  i)^  h* 
things  porceivnlilt'  by  ftenne  into  two  olaana,  the 
are  p^ntcived  by  all,  or  most,  of  the  Moaaik  mnd  tbe  _ 
pvr(.H<tttioM  of  which  iit  ptruliAr  to  one  aeoM  or  to  aaoclMr  1W 
ctiiumiiii  HoiiHibleH  act-onliiig  to  Arintctlu,  are  fig^orB,  ■■■^  ■'■A 
rirNt,  uud  imtubvr  (A/^m  ^l  noird  aiifn«»  naya9«i,  msf^fttr,  tfr^M. 

aV^/Kuc),  «lM?whert9  adding  t«>  ihete,  place,  diaitaiice.  pomUm,mA 
continuity.  The  proper  HcnuihU-s  mm  such  tliuwr*  ■•  «aiA 
voliirK,  UinUtn,  MotindH,  tngfllx'ir  with  the  peroepla  of  lo«ek,«a>i 
a«  the  roii^h  and  the  smooth,  thv  bard  i>  auft,  tbe  hstari 

thu  iHiirl,  t)>c  liglit  and  thi*  h«-<t%'y,  and  .  .if  alflotkala^ 

cal  property  iif  matter  whicrh  we  ]iavt>   uAiutMi   aolidxtT.    T«» 
thoiiMiiiid  yeari*  »(W  tin*  Stngirit««  taught  the  (ktetriae  w4ne^  •• 
havu  unw  explained,  Utcke  made  hi«  not«d  diatiortioo 
thn  primary  and  accoudary  qnalitii-*  of  matttT.      **f 
btKltca  arti, '  he  Mayn,  "/rut,  mn-h  as  an*  utterly  inae|Mi»M»  ^m 

tho  liody  in  what  atato  soever  it  U* For  esjaimla,  ttA* 

a  ||(^raiii'i)r  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parti;  OAcb  part  hm  ^ 

*•  'teimon,  ^fiffure  nnt\  fN  ■'  "       divide  it  agmin.  aaii  A » 

1.1  .  the  mme  qualitiea;  «.  .vid**  it  on.  uU 

buoouie  iuaen--  '     y  tuiiat  rvUiu  ntill  ini 

qnaHtiea    K«>i  >i  (which  in  nil  tl.rtt  a 

Other  body,  dt^ea  u|inn  another,  in  r> 

can  urvcr  take  away  either  aolidit  >  fiffurt, 

ity.  from  auy  IxmIv,  but  unly  make*  *  Uiatiael  < 

niiiMH-H  uf  tuatt^ir  of  that  which  Wi  .M 

tin  it  iRaiMtia,  reckoned  aa  ao  uuuiT  ft 

'   Ml  uan]l>er.     T"  -j 

of  lx>f|y.  will  " 

1%  via.,  f 

arv  nothing  in  the  objecta  tliMoa.  -   < 

varioua  MMiMitionri  in  iia  by  tb—'  ^ 

tkye  tiulk.  Bgun*.  loxtun*,  aiid  t*m 

•uc?b  aa  ciilum,  acHUida,  taatt'a,  aim  mi  mnli,  iii>-««?  ■  i^all 
qmtliiifM."     With  thoae  neooucUnr  quabtiaa  Liicka 

< 'lat  i«  in  any  body,  by  nsaaon  of  Ih* 
at  ;  -  primary  quaJittos  to  make  aaok  *  MMig!*  m  wm 

bttUt,  tigura.  lastoiv,  aind  molkra  of  anotbar  bodhr  mt  to  ■»!•  ■ 
OMimta  on  oor  Baoaoa  difivaotly  from  what  it  did  baliaa>  1W 
Ilia  auu  \iaa  a  puwar  to  mako  wax  whita  and  fii«  to  OMha  hiA 
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laid"  ("Essay,"  bk.  ii  chap.  viii.).  Elsewhere  Locke  adds  to 
Ihe  primary'  qualities  situiititHi,  and  text!ire,  or  conaistency. 
comparing  Locke  with  Aristotle,  as  to  his  view  ot  the  univer- 
il  attributes  of  matter,  there  is,  at  first  si^ht,  no  important  dif- 
Jerence.  Inspection,  however,  reveals  that  the  inoaern  differs 
from  the  ancient  philosopher  in  two  respects.  First,  his  point 
)f  xaew  is  different.  Locke  spesiks  of  cointnon  qnalities,  not  of 
common  sensibles;  he  regards  the  thitiga  purceived  cw  in  their 
clniion  io  matti'r,  the  direct  and  fundanietital  object  of  sense- 
jerception,  rattier  than  a-s  niakd  io  our  various  .'ienfies,  or  faculties 
)f  perception.  This  is  an  imnrovemetit;  for  the  inquiry  and 
thinking  of  the  mind  is  naturally  objective,  and,  even  in  philos- 
)phy,  we  wish  to  know  the. objects  of  thought  in  themselves  ra- 
ther than  in  their  relations  to  our  moans  of  knowing  them. 
This  latter  point  of  view  is  subordinate  to  the  former.  Se(X>ndft/, 
— and  what  is  more  important — Locke  adds  solidity  to  the  list 
of  Aristotle,  and,  in  so  doing,  not  only  gives  the  most  essential 
of  all  the  seusibles,  but  also  leads  us  to  modify  and  determine 
forrectly  our  conception  of  the  attribiites  which  Aristotle  men- 
tions. This  additi<m  was  rendered  possible  by  the  point  of  view 
■whicl)  tiie  inquiry  of  Locke  assumed.  There  might  be  a  ques- 
^_tion  whether  solidity  is  really  a  common  sensible,  as  tliis  attri- 
^K>nte  is  specially  diHcertied  in  connection  with  tactual  and  raus- 
^Kjiilar  sensations.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  solidity  is 
Hbin  universal  and  essential  attribute  of  matter,  and  that  attribute 
^^by  which  alone  the  atiectious  of  sense  are  rendered  possible. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  say  that  the  reniaiuing  attri- 
|l>ute8  are  not  things  conceived  of  simply,  but  tkhujs  conceived  of 
perix-ptiUy  hehnujiruj  to  a  sdid  aiduiiance.     Number,  for  exam- 
)le,  belongs  to  spirits,  and  their  thoughts  and  powers,  as  well 
18  to  material  entities;  in  fact,  the  number  here  monticmed  is 
imply  the  perceptible  numerical  dirterence  pertaining  to  the 
Separate  or  separable  portions  of  matter.     Hence  it  is  often  in- 
licated  by  the  term  divlslhilily.     So,   also,  rest  and  motion  are 
lot  peculiar  to  bodies;  for  souls  go  and  stay  wherever  the  bodies 
|jCf>ntaining  thera  may  go  and  stay.     In  like  manner,  size,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   mere   spatialtty,   or  extension,   indicates  tliat 
pace-occupation  which  is  purceivablo  by  the  senses;  and  figure 
fenotes  that  defitiite  shapy  which  we  are  led  to  assign  to  evei-y 
nnterial  body,  and  to  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed.     All 
Ithese  are  common  seusibles,  not  simply  per  se,  and  by  reason  of 
their  own  nature,  but  specifically,  and  as  tbey  are  related  to 
matter  and  its  solidity. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  and  confirmatory  of  it,  we 
note  that  the  radical  characteristicH  of  body,  as  given  by  Lock© 
and  Aristotle,  are  all  conditioned  on  the  space-relations  of  matter. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  time-relations.  No  nientiou  is 
made  of  the  endurance  of  matter,  although  it  is  evident  that  all 
bodies  are  perceived  as  having  apermaiiency  of  existence;  neither 
do  they  include  the  characteristic  of  potency,  although  all  matter 
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IK  perceived  as  ha>Mnj^  cnnaative  power.     The 
omissiou  we  find  in  the  liact  that  thr  rrtU   aim  of  bnCh  i 
was  to  etiunicratt^  tlio  iiuivt^r-  4  of  BMtter, 

the«e   art'    imniodinteiy    cou<ii;  ita    eMHOtaal 

rather  than  an  exluiiiittive  liitt  of  the  nnivc^nal 
matter.    This,  at  leaat,  waa  Li- 1-  '•■  i"»'t,fion. 

Tb.  chtof  impor.    •^»'''«  <■"?"''»*  »'  "**>.***? 

Utto*crfu>uv>t>ui.  to  the  pninorr  rli.iDu  terutti'ja  of  Dodjr*  M  \ 
a-«aiiooq»o..A    chiefly  an  confirtnit.,?  tha  llMm||{lit  QMt 
the  eflsential  attrihute  in  our  01  '  >•  »t»  €»f  1 

thin  dortrinc  in  tlir-  k.»y  tf»  th«'  ll« 

have  Hiipponed  tli'  \wA  tw  the  1— »inri«l  or  1 

chamrUTixtii'Js  ha  i  nil  ttttnbqUwi  — r«  **< 

Boiidtty."     M.  Koyer  t^oUani.  the  abl«  French  xlTiwata  rfi 
S<x>tli«h  pliiloMophy,  took  thin  p>iiitiun.     But,  in  rli  finiin^  1 
we  think  that  extenaion  niuy  li«>  omitted,  a*  it  ' 
in  iKihdity ;  the  muution  of  it  only  makes  cmr  01 
more  ••xpheir. 

A ccepti n f?.  a^ the  pi  t tribotea of  maltei 

ity,  and  hucH  other  >■  >  inttCM  M  M«  anil 

liarly  connected  with  thciH.%  we  ate  prepared  to 
tribiiten  whi<-h  very  widely  eharactaiiia  matOfiMl  < 
out  lieing  neceitaarily  coouected  with  Um 
evunrwhere  an<l  alvvaya 

Thene  have  t)eeu  tfie  theme  of  |^roat  di 
review  of  DpiiiionM  cotuvniing  loam,  aa 

Iiritnary  (fnalttit-H,  may   >«<  foand  in  thai  ei 
earuf^l  jmjier  t<.»  whi'  .ve  MfiHTwi,  k- 

vnlTir»l>|f    of  tiioae    "I  fiona"  wWrfi  -i 

;  I  am  "Note»"  on  the  philoao]  i.bkL 

t'i't  ill   Il.iMiiltoii'ii  diacaaatoti  i       -^'-   h«  doaa  1 

cK-titly  <!  V  ttfl  the  orttiral  and  oaaMiUaJ 

in  otir  riu..  ■  j.;.  1.  ■-.  i....i  >v-r;  he  rather  makea  thia  to  ba« 
and  Holiditv  to  \w  a  ni>o.-Miarv  (inipvrty  i>f  astrttaiaa.     W*  I 
t'  I  ditiBW.  which  iiiiw  tl 

1  botai^  oaa  jinnr% 
•rodoctioo  sad 
itoT  Cbavwaad 

•   It   tnsata.      linn  f 

t  1.   Exteouoii 

.   Figura;  d   i 

'  I  fl(fW?    til  ^   I  -  ■     '1,111      in    iii»_-    twaiiii'    **•    •■«»■ 

'  and  dr-oit;    >r     of  tho  miim  raditsl 
I  of  (|uannty.  and  the  two  tog«th«r  hwai 
1  •rth«<  <iuuniity  of  matt«r  itt  Miybod/saadi 

I  '  V,  uf  whiili  it  ifl  th«  ilDiiMdaalo  < 

<i  >.   ii  chap.  ivA     TbeUatwovId 

iiaipablo  of  uaptowoMMit,  providad  o^f  attditr 
jawiodislely  AfUr  «st«iMAn,  and  aUowod  to  qvaltry 
IklM  of  the  remaiaing  atthtxilMk 
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§  166.  But  the  "Dissertation"  ia  especially  iustruc- 
^jion-p  m»r7  ^j^,^  j^^   rominl  to  tliiiHc    qTiiiiities  which  are   not 
SySeS^*'"* *"**  primary,      riiese  are  dividtd  into  two  dasses,  the 
Secundo-priniary,  and  the  Secondary.     The  ground 
)f  this  division  is  not  stated;  hut  it  plainly  ties  in  the  fact  that 
latter  exercises  power  in  two  ways.     For,  in  the  first  place,  mat- 
;r  can  act  variously  upon  other  matter;  and,  secondly,  it  can  act 
Ml  the  Boul  so  as  to  excite  various  sensations,  through  the  allection 
>f  our  sensorial  organization.     The  tbrnier  class  of  qualities  are 
tyled  so::un(Jo-pnmary,  because  they  are  perceived  only  in  tho 
.•tion  of  body  on  body,  as  such ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  may 
3o  said  to  involve  solidity  and  the  other  primary  qualities;  but 
le  latter  class  is  termed  8a:omlary,  because  they  are  first  per- 
ueived  simply  as  powers  (resident,  of  course,  in  some  snlistance), 
produce  certain  sensations  within  the  soul.     It  is  true  that 
jcnndury  qualities  may  often  be  explained,  and  may  always  be 
iccounted  tor,  as  immediately  resulting  from  some  particular 
ievelopment  of  the  secundo-primary ;  and  cases  arise  in  which 
lowers  belonging  to  these  two  classes  may  form  a  unity  and  be 
ihouglit  of  t<;)getner  and  under  one  conception.     For  example, 
»ardnt;8.s  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothnesH,  may  be  re- 
garded both  as  certain  dispositions  of  the  particles  of  solid  bodies, 
ind  as  the  causes  of  certain  sensations  in  our  nervous  system. 
""he  distinction,  however,  between  tlie  secundo-primary  and  the 
jcondarj'  is  rightly  made,  even  thongh  it  may  sometimes  call 
'«a  to  discriminate  a  thing  as  viewed  in  one  light  from  itHclf  as 
viewed  in  another.     It  is  not  weakened,  but  confirmed,  by  the 
analysis  of  those  cases  in  which  the  two  modes  of  tiuality  eom- 
jbine;  and  it  is  necessary  if  we  would  describe  and  distinguish 
'  »ur  conceptions  of  outer  things  according  to  their  natural  forma- 
tion in  the  mind. 

That  a  reference  to  solidity  qualifies  our  conception  of  the 
"Becnndo-primary  characteristics  of  matter  is  taught  by  Ilumilton 
when  he  says,  that  fhe^te  qualitips  are  kruiion  by  pn-ssure.  For  this 
is  the  indication  of  solidity.  His  words  are,  "They  have  all  rela- 
tion to  ppace  and  \x>  motion  in  space;  and  are  all  contained  under 
the  category  of  resistance  or  pressure."  We  would  prefer  to  say 
that  they  all  beconie  known  lo  uh  in  cfmrn^ctiin  icith  pre-asure  atui 
ri'si»fnn4V.  Moreover,  we  prefer  a  different  statement  from  tliat 
't)f  Hamilton,  when  he  says  that  the  sccundo-priinary  i|ualitie8 
may  be  considered  iu  two  lights — the  objective  or  pliysicai,  and 
the  subjective  or  psychological;  the  latter  referring  to  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  are  able  to  cause.  Whenever  r|ualities  are 
viewed  simply  as  the  causes  of  sensations,  we  would  consiiler 
Biid  call  them  secondary;  but  whenever  they  may  he  viewed  as 
related  to  both  physical  and  psychical  effects,  we  wouhl  reg-ard 
tliem  as  a  combination  of  the  secondary  with  the  secundo-pri- 
ry.  But  secundo-primary  qualities,  per  Sf,  seem  wholly  phy- 
^caf,  or  objective. 

FuiaOy,  that  third  class  of  qualities  which  Locke  raeutioas 
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lay  be  rpffii 

iwd    of   Itjf    n,  'ICt*^ 

tlu'V  rotV'i'  to  }>i<,vcliiijal  nwulta,  ihoy  imtn^dJmimiy 

action  (>r  iiinttcr  u|Hin  tnatter. 

_  ,  ^    With  theflo  remarks  wo  shall   l 

tavr      'juiUniM  c<iunt  ol  the  *erwi»a<^T— "'■•-•■  ■■•■ 
«i>nuMt*tu<i.  ^^jj  wordi*,  Himply  <■• 

Oiaterial  fonro  with  the  n<«tMttutoe  or  j>rfjt«iiirt-  in 

iK'hieliit  iM pi.Tceivod.     I'WthraiAthingsMtrplainl^ri 

HiK  cltkMHihoitioit  of  li'  '  ;i«  refenmoo  to  tfcf»i 

turo  of  thf  foicoH  mail  i>>aL     Thaas  ■!«  of  I 

viz.,  that  of  Co-uttnu'lion,  thnt  ot  KepnlMWI,  Mid  tlMAof  Isfl^ 

I.  There  are  two  aubaltom  gen»rm  of  «*** '^ftriH'^rii^  1*^ 
thnt  of  fj^ravity,  or  tho  wvattraoiion  of  the  partidos  df  km^ 
iu  ecsDernl;  and  that  of  cobeiiion,  or  the  co^itt— "•'  -:  of  tksfv^ 
ticlcM  of  thin  luul  that  bndv  in  |wirticultar.      <  •  oy  ^m$^^ 

lAccordinfi;  to  it«  de^ee,  which  m  iu  proportiou  l^  ittm  brik  ttd 

"*        '  ''    tniitlor,  nifordii  like  ralatsve  qaabtMiWte 

roheMioo,  vmntc  thmt  torm  10  itmmmH^ 

iiiHivo  univertiuJity,  is  thu  MMirM  mtomay  ■peojeo  of  qsiittM 

Without  }>ro|H>Hing  an  uxhauative  lut,  wo    tiniiwiwli.  ll^4» 

liurd  and  the  soft-,  (2>  thg  firm  or  mMd.  nml  lli.-  SniA  .r  ,> 
[.thia  hist  being  Aub-tlividcKl  ititotl 
^Tiuuid  and  tlio  friablu;  (4)  tho  t' 

ri^id  and  tiif  ticxibh';  (l>)  the  Baail 

tiio  and  tho  inductile:  (H)  tiie  retxtt*  ' 

and  the  irrutrui-tik';  (t)>  thn  nwgb  ftu 

tho  elippi'ry  and  tlic  t  m. 

II.  \\\y.  fun-'^  of  :  1  is  manifested  in  graatar  si 
dc^revii  of  n  :  >ssioo.  that  io,  in  <  1 )  iclatiis 
prtrMsibihtv  n'  'ity;  and,  alsu,  in  ^nalu  m 
dfgrccH  of  n                              !  witicity  of  rspolsiuo,  that  ai,  |I> 
ntMlivncv  anii  ni.  ..iu.  n.  » 

III.  fncrtia,  or,  more  fully,  the  vU  laerfjia;  ia  tba 
rh©r«by  Inxly  c(tutinu<>«  n  '   to  of 


icnuity  of  |»otid<.>rabl<* 
jvavy  and  the  li^ht. 


ipon  from  without    (om 
the  movable  aad  imiuuvaiii« 


I  h  hulk  and  <  _ 

-Uiat  is,  the  easy  and  tibs 

moTe. 

*'Thirr<  are  Ihna,"  says  Hamilton,  **  at  leaal 
c(>iio(-'i  .it t lit iiiti**  which  vi>>  innv  n-rot  io  tha 
<l  «ll  obtai  iviaioa  as 

t  Kofmati-i       •«  iuT- ftw«fpaia|f  Hbi,  iJm  I 

<  loation  and  of  moleookr  adbasion  af«  a 

and  miuuia,  pertiapo,  be  added  to  thoes  qaaUtiaa  «lualiae»«i» 
aaiatod  ono^r  Ih4>  K«naial  haail  of  eobasioa.    Tfaa 
diamioal  ooni'  -^  insti  inp<irtant  sitd 

bate  of  matt-  .  i  «o,  also,  is  tlwt  odheeiTe  Idraik  ata*  a 
exhibited  in  capilary  action^  ia  tha  eoJatiQa  of  a  mtik  b  s 
li>|uid  sitlMUDCe,  and 'in  the  saturatiim  of  one  floid  sakats*^  ^ 
another.    ThaM^  thwtafora,  way  conplala  oar 
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§  167.  We  now  pass  to  the  seconxlarif  qualities  of 
••roMUMrS!!^-  matter.     These  luay  be  delined  as  caiwea  t-xistin^ 
'^'.Lrfc*""*'  ^"  body  to  produce  the  variouB  sensatioiia  of  wl)i<^fi 
man  is  capable,  considereA  without  rc/'ercnce  to  their 
It  ooMtttution,  hiU  fsiwjJy  as  the  ccitisc3  ff  the  sensations.     We  may 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  which  prodiiceB  some  sensation 
us,  wliile  yet  we  are  sure  that  there  is  Bomething  external  to 
'tis  wliich  has  a  power  to  aft'ect  us  in  a  given  way.     Only  philo- 
sophic research  reveals  the  nature  of  such  things  as  color,  Hcmnd, 
ior,  heat,  cold,  and  so  forth;  but  every  one  known  that  thinf^s 
colored,  sonorous,  odoriferous,  hot,  and  cold;  for  tiicse  arn 
ill  the  objects  of  special  perceptions.     We  cannot  approve  of 
"le  language  of  Prof.  Stewart  and  other  authors,  wfro  upeak  of 
Cfuidary  qualities  as  the  unknown  causes  of  nur  seuRatious; 
his  language  is  calculated  to  miHiead.     Every  such  qnality  is 
lown  as  a  cause,  and  nuich  even  may  be  ascertained  of  the 
character  of  the  cause.     But  it  is  to  be  allowed,  and  to  be  noted, 
lat  our  conception  of  tlie,  quality  does  not  contain  any  refer- 
ice  to  the  particular  constitution   of  the   cause;  and  may  be 
jrrned  and  entertained  while  we  are  ignorant  of  that  constitution. 
That  secondary  qualities  are  of  the  nature  of  causes  ia  taught 
l>y  l..ocke  when  he  says  that  they  are  "nothing  but  powers  to 
jroduce  variouH  sensations  iu  us";   which   doctrine  has  come 
)wn  from  Aristotle,  and  accords  with  the  universal  belief  of 
len.     When  men  say  that  fire  is  hot,  and  that  grass  is  green, 
"and  sugar  sweet,  and  tbinuler  loud,  they  mean,  not  oidy  that 
^y^)  have  given  sensations,  but  that  there  is  a  power  in  certain 
""lings  to  produce  these  feelings.     To  ascribe  such  a  power  to 
ly  object  does  not  necessarily  involve  that  any  stud  ir  or  will 
actually  affected  by  it;  but  onlj-  that  the  proper  affection  can 
id  will  be  produced  whenever  tiie  object  may  be  brought  to  act 
the  sensorium.     There  is  literal  truth  in  what  the  poet  says: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  s«rcne, 

Thtj  dark  tiufatbomcd  cavos  of  ocean  bear. 
Fall  niaiiy  a  flower  jh  born  to  blnsh  nnseen 
And  waste  its  Bwectuetis  on  the  desert  air." 

Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  siippose  that  the  external 
juality  resembles  the  feeling  in  the  mind,  or  partakes  of  its  na- 

ire.  The  quality  is  simply  a  power  in  some  material  substance 
cause  a  peculiar  raotiou  in  the  matter  of  our  nervous  system ; 
ind  even  this  motion  is  something  wholly  different  from  sensa- 
tion, the  latter  being  an  affection  of  the  mind  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous acti(m,  but  deriving  its  peculiar  character  from  the  activity 
»f  the  mind  itself  (§  18).  The  perception  of  the  quality  takes 
)lace  when  we  perceive  the  sensation  as  an  effect  awl  aft  deter- 

ixned  In/  mme  cause  not  icithin  the  soul  itself.  These  remarks  will 
yxplaia  tiiat  pretty  war  of  words  aa  to  \vhether  heat  and  cold, 
polori^  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells,  exist  in  external  objects,  or  in 
^he  mind  only,  or  iu  both.     They  plainly  reside  iu  both,  but  in 
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different  senses.  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  color  and 
taste,  are  in  the  mind  only;  the  external  causes  or  conditions  of 
these  sensations  reside  in  bodies.  It  is  the  part  of  such  sciences  as 
acoustics  and  optics  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  caiises  and 
the  mode  of  their  operation ;  and  modem  investigation  only  con- 
firms the  conjecture  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  Democritus,  that 
savors,  odors,  and  colors,  consist  in  the  configuration  and  action 
of  particles  of  matter  ("De  Sensu,"  chap.  iv.). 

The  views  which  have  now  been  advocated  may 
Tiew,™"'  **  be  summed  up  as  follows.  By  the  qualities  of  body 
philosophers  have  meant  those  properties  which 
belong  exclusively  to  matter,  or  the  solid  substance.  The  prin- 
cipal primary  qualities  are,  sdidHy,  sine,  figure,  mobility,  divmibil- 
ily,  and  situation;  to  which,  possibly,  two  or  three  others  less  no- 
ticeable might  be  added.  Tnese  are  conceived  of,  not  abstractly, 
but  as  attributes  necessarily,  and  therefore  universally,  accom- 
panying solidity. 

The  secundo-primary  qualities  are  powers  which  bodies  have 
to  act  upon  one  another.  They,  also,  are  immediately  perceived, 
and  conceived  of,  as  connected  with  adidity,  yet  not  necessarily  con,' 
comitant  of  it.  Only  solid  bodies  are  known  to  attract  and  repel 
each  other  in  space,  and  to  resist  any  change  from  a  state  either 
of  rest  or  motion.  Yet  we  might  conceive  matter  to  exist  with- 
out a»y  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion  or  inertia.  Science  has 
established  that  some  of  the  laws  according  to  which  matter 
acts  upon  matter  are  very  general  The  proposition  has  been 
ably  maintained  that  gravity  and  inertia  are  universal  attri- 
butes. It  is  the  province  of  scientific  inquiry,  not  of  immediate 
intuition,  to  determine  such  questions  and  all  others  relating  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  secundo-primary  qualities  of  body. 
Finally,  the  secondary  qualities  are  powers  residing  in  material 
things  to  produce  sensations  in  us.  We  cannot  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  Hamilton  when  he  says,  "  As  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  these  qualities  on  their  subjective  side,  I  request  it  may  be 
observed  that  I  shall  employ  the  expression  secondary  qualities  to 
denote  those  phenomenal  affections  determined  in  our  sentient 
organism  by  the  agency  of  external  bodies,  and  not,  unless  when 
otherwise  stated,  the  occult  powers  themselves  from  which  that 
agency  proceeds."  Only  confusion  can  result  if  we  identify 
sense-affecting  qualities  with  the  affections  which  they  produce. 
But  we  may  conceive  of  powers  without  reference  to  the  phy- 
sical conditions  out  of  which  they  arise,  and  even  while  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  such  conditions,  the  essential  or  differentiating 
element  in  our  conception  being  purely  relative,  and  based  on 
the  effect  which  the  power  produces:  thus  we  conceive  of  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter. 

The  division  of  material  properties  which  has  now  been  pre- 
sented is  controlled  by  subjective  as  well  as  objective  considera- 
tions. Viewed  only  obiectively  the  secundo-primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities  would  not  be  exclusive  of  one  another.     Be- 
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Bidee,  oiTT  conception  of  the  primary  qualities  arises  from  an 
intuitional  perception  of  necessary  reJatioiis,  which,  is  not  the 
|c<\se  with  oiir  conception  oi'  the  other  qualities.    The  real  ground 
of  the  division  lies  in  the  ditierent  ways  in  which  our  percep- 
tion and  conception  of  solidity — or  of  extension  and  solidity,  the 
F«j«pential  properties  of  matter — are  related  to  otir  perception  and 
Iconcoption  ot  material  properties  in  general.     For,  while  all  the 
i^jualities*,  according  to  onr  nltimate  understanding  of  thein,  are 
JexcluBively  properties  of  matter,  the-  primary  attributes  are  per- 
Iceived,  and  conceived  of,  as  necessarily  belonging  to  ail  e.K- 
tended  and  solid  substances;  the  secuudo-priinary  as  belonging 
)nly  to  matter  or  the  solid  substance,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  8ee» 
Mitingcntly;  while  the  secondary  qualities  are  perceived,  and 
>nceived  of,  without  any  such  perception  of  their  relation  to  an 
extended  solid.     From   the  first  they  are  perceived  as  powers 
belonging  to  a  substance  other  than  the  soul,  and  external  to  it; 
but  it  is  by  subsequent  comparison  and  ju<lgraent  that  they  are 
connected  with  solidity  in   the  substances  which  they  charac- 
terize.   Hence,  our  conceptions  of  them  do  not  ordinarily  con- 
tain any  reference  to  solidity. 
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pereeptlon. 


r'TOoapii^S  P'"'y  our  perceptions  of  material  and  spiritual  8ul> 
,^"*ili^  stances  antl  their  powers,  operations,  and  changes, 
"""^  do  not  difler  in  their  own  nature  from  these  per- 
ceptions which  they   accompany.     Therefore,    on 
the  one  hand,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  having  a  purer 
d   more   perfect  intellectual   character    than   the   cognitions 
ir»per  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception;  nor,  on  the  other, 
should  they  be  considered  as  less  reliable  sources  of  information. 
We  have  the  same  reason  to  trust  the  one  that  we  have  to  trust 
he  other.     Both,  alike  and  equally,  result  from  that  power  of 
immediate  cognition  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed, 
th  are  indissolubly  united  in  the  action  of  this  power,  and 
re  8ej)arable  only  in  the  analysis  of  thought     Whatever,  there- 
tire,  may  be  said  or  shown  as  to  presenUitional  perception  in 
•general   (§§  14.3-145),   may  be  taught  concerning  concomitant 
erception.     This  is  an  original  fountain  of  thought,  and  a  pri- 
iiionlial   source  of  knowledge  and  conviction;  which,  like  our 
other  faculties  of  primaiy  acquisition,  does  not  yield  any  ab- 
atract  instruction,  but  contributes  to  the  presentation  of  those 
complex  and  individual  facts,  from  the  memory  of  which  the 
tuiud  elaborates  the  thoughts  of  her  discourse. 
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Some  ■TiteiDR  of  philrw  - 
%iSk.  Alism,  AmociatiotiHliiiTn.    >  '>.  *n4 

JWj*^  fi(M8m  (§5  23.  57.  IM),  are   e«pect«lir  »4i 
iteM<tM>t*A-       the   authoritv   of  coiicorni*  >'■' 

iUmiv,  or  expmifi  away,  «>•- 
time,  Buhstflfice  and  power,  and  the  rvlntion-^  •!•  i- ti.nrig  .ju  ta 
It  iM  Hulfictunt,  nt.  ihJH  point,  In  my  that  all   vkxwftm  ■  i  ■>■— 
fotimled  fin  mere  hypofhefttp,  ri   "   ^  tt«viA 

AM  tlit-y  nri*  «)p]i">fl<'<l  to  the  nm  ^'^i 

Tlie  (liotiiictioii  betw«Mi  lii 
hon  not  received  tho  rfrngni'i 

tern,  Hn<i  in  particular  thiirte  Mho  have  livni  w  f^  !«> 

hundrcci  jt.«iir»,  haw  embraced  nil  cMir  if*"-  .,.  -l 

under  the  heads  uf  C('niH:iou«>n<;wi  and  m-i 
hnvr  JK'»n»  induced  tt»  do  so,  partly  IwritUBr    rn.-  tutmc  iit 
.ipplii-a    largely   to  all   our  iin^rin*!   r<o^iitt<tM«.    an<l   y<i# 
I..  <  ;ni«4>  otir  cnncniTiitant  Mgitj 

iiiiiii-d  with  thiMi*  which  n.  ropvr  I 

tiJifiinilly  l>e»Mi   tifat»«il  aa  mil" 
metliii<i  i»f  tri*atini'rit  fia*  a  g^r 
langnaf^<  of  philuHopliy  into  conUK't  with  tl: 
it  nnik«M  phjlo««(»phy  nn«  wordii  wp •"■•''■ 
■trictly  and  titt-raily  correct     To  - 
wnw-iMTccptiDH.  and  duration  by  couim;j«>iii«uwwi,  i»  to 
is  not  true  according  ^x^  our  orUinary  eonoeptioa  of  Um 
and  olijcotK  of  th<-9(.-p<>wor»;  noither  r-an  wo  aaj  that 
nf  numl>er,  or  tpumtity,   or  canntina,  arw  pcrrinvf««1  by 
powers,  or  by  either  one  of  them.     But  we  can  ■  !ial 

time,  numl>er,  qunntitv,  and  cati«.itlM->  .ir.-  t».-r.  .  .,  ^aa 

mlh  the  olrjiMJta   bi»tn   nf  aeii 
The  adoption  of  lan|^iia>^n  nth<  ■  ii.<i»  : 

diviaion  of  those  common  object*,  ao  i. 
to  iien»e.|)ercepti«in.  ami  muni'  !• 
anirly  fn-»m  the  nsanrnptiim   t) 
i'  'II  in,     TIf 

..i  i  can  be 

of  philiMnpbjr  to  that  of 
w«  nay  Impe  to  obtain  CD' :         ..         ., ,  :   ... 
i>ur  tmrceplionN  and  aa  to  the  oljrcta  uf  oar 
can  De  obtaiuad  in  any  other  way. 

Althongfa  ooQconiitant  p«>rrHptton  haa  not  raowiw^  ^uj 
placw  in  the  ■^■tema  of  philonibeni,  tlieir  wntinn 
timatiooa  whioh  grMllf  JMtny  It*  mor*  p^rfip'? 
Ariatotle  teaokea  that  thero  are  Uirex'  '  laftii— .  »-^ 

M  tlie  word  might  be  translated — nf  »  :  Ip*.  vs^ 

two  nf  tbaae  are  peroeiwd  in  themw^ 
ia  iM-M-vlvt^t  by  ita aecldoiitit  f  k,«r.i  ni .. 

'le  obfeci 

of  Di&rofl  is  •uuivUiiiig  i  ,!,  and   out 


the 


rm  tl»»  lii^^ 
'  in|^  tikis  «ittii 
•i'tn^  b«tb  •*  * 
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rhiteness  perceived.     About  tins  kind  of  perceptibles  we  are 

)metirnt?8  mistaken.     Ot"  tilings  scueible   in   tliemselves,   and 

|buut  whiiih  we  do  not  mistiike,  there  are  two  kinds,  tl»e  proper, 

?hioh  belong  severally  to  tlie  several  senses,  and  the  common, 

fbicb  belone;  to  all.     The  comuion  are  motion,   rest,  number, 

iH'm,  and  size.     But,  adds  Aristotle,   "  Of  things  sensible  in 

lliemselves,  the  proper  are  pre-eminently  olijects  of  sense-percep- 

"jon,  and  things  to  which  the  nature  of  each  sense  is  adapted." 

J*  riaK  6i  xa(i  aiird  aidOtfrcSy,  rce  i'6ta  xvpiani  etfr<V  a(6^rfrci,  xai  xpoS 

rf  oviSia  neipvHtr  indiSrTji  aiaOr/iicaii."     Thus   he  makes   the   com- 

lou  seusibles  to  be  the  objects  of  sense  only  in  a  secondary  and 

mproper  way.     Pvlsewhere  he  styles  theiu  the  concomitants  and 

oiiseqneuta  ('(irxoA.ou6£i'ra,    ixoMiya)  of  the  proper  ("De  Anima," 

»k.  i. -i.  bk.  iii.  1). 

With  Aristotle  let  us  compare  Hutcheaon,  the  father  of  Scotch 
Philosophy.  In  his  essay  on  the  "Passions,"  he  says,  "Certain 
lotions  raised  in  our  bodies  are,  by  a  general  law,  constituted 
le  occasion  of  perceptions  in  our  minds.  TIil'So  perctptiona 
lever  come  entirely  alone,  but  have  some  other  perception  joined 
Urith  them.  Thus,  every  seustition  is  accompanied  with  the  idea 
>f  duration;  and  j'et  duration  is  not  a  sensible  idea,  since  it 
l»o  accompanies  ideas  of  internal  consciousness  or  reflection; 
the  ideu  of  number  may  accompany  any  sensible  ideas,  and 
^et  may  also  accompany  any  other  ideas,  as  well  as  external  sen- 
itious.  Brutes,  when  several  objects  are  before  them,  have 
)robably  all  the  proper  ideas  of  eight  which  we  have,  without 
fche  idea  of  nutnb«r.  Some  ideas  are  found  accompanying  the 
lost  different  sensations,  wiiich  yet  are  not  to  be  perceived  se{>- 
rately  from  some  sensible  quality.  Such  are  e-xfension,  Jujint, 
totioiL,  and  rest,  which  acccjtnpany  the  ideas  of  sight  or  colors, 
Hid  yet  may  be  perceived  witjiout  tliem,  as  in  the  ideas  of  touch, 
at  least  if  we  move  our  organs  along  tlie  parts  of  the  body 
>uched.  Extension,  figure,  motion,  or  rest,  seem,  therefore,  to 
more  properly  called  iiieas  aroompjjnjimj  the  seiisaiwj).H  of  sight 
i  touch,  than  the  aensatlons  of  either  of  these  senses;  since  they  can 
reci;ived  sometimes  without  tlie  ideas  of  color,  and  sometimes 
rithout  those  of  touching,  though  never  without  tlie  one  or  the 
>iher.  The  perceptions  which  are  purely  sensible,  received  each 
jy  its  proper  sense,  are  tastes,  smells,  colors,  sounds,  heat,  cold, 
»tc.  The  universal  concomitant  ideas,  which  may  attend  any 
iea  whatsoever,  are  duration  and  number.  The  ideas,  which 
jcompany  the  most  different  ideas,  are  e-xtension,  figure,  mo- 
Hon,  and  rest.  These  all  arise  without  any  previous  ideas  as- 
enabled  or  compared.  The  concomitant  ideas  are  reputed  images 
>f  something  external." 

In  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  /iensation,  ac- 
jrding  to  the  usage  of  older  writers,  is  empldved  to  express 
tvftat  toe  now  ccdl  sense-perotption;  it  will  be  seen  also  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  observed  between  mere  ideas  and  the  cognitions  in 
which  ideas  are  first  experienced. 
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The  prawint  topif  —'-^-  b©  1ai||:«Ij 
JJJSl'**  '*'*  Locke,  wh«i,  th<"  •    trtsdvqa 

cof»'  '  f)erccpUu:i  aa  a  **  • 

mind.     Fie  nays,  ucn  and  anitr  nrv  ' 

KUgg«Ktt^:il  t4>  thi«   uiiiltitiiLiindiiif;   by   > 
every  uJca  witbjn.     When  idoaa  are  in 
tbfiii  118  Immh^  actually  thero,  an  well  ••  <«r*  Oi> 
actually  witliout  uh,  which  in,  that  th^y 
and  wlittt*-vcr  wo  can  (7on»ider  •«  one 
ing  nr  idea,  suggeats  to  the  understanding  tu<-  iijts  of 
BtMidoa  theae  there  ia  another  idea,  which,  tboa^ 
nur  ««uae8,  yet  \*  nrnre  eonNtautly  oflttriMl  xm  bjr  vtat  »■ 
«iur  own  minda;  and  that  ia  the  idea  <if  matoommtim.     rW, 
l(H>k  imnitMiint«-ly  inlci  ourwdveM,  and  reflect  nn  what  »  <i4i 
ble  tbffo,  wo  shall  tind  nur  idea*  always,  whiUt  -^r-  «rv  ai 
ur  have  any  thotight,  pawinf^  in  tmiii,  one  ».  ->d  •■ 

coming,  without  intennimion  **{"  KMar."  book  ••  ^*tm^  rti 
niiioh  the  MinK*  atruin  Kuid  wrih**,  "  ExtefMioa  wmaam  ' 

II     '         I'lqrittni  to  UM. We  are  oooiaaanly  teU  in 

I  -  that  wc  get  the  idea  of  extenaioa  hy 

I'XlivnuticM  of  a  body,  aa  if  them  «ra«  no  mannrr  vt  diSnfevto 
the  matter.  1  hare  aought  with  Kn^nt  ^MUIu^  I  cioaiai^%)iiA 
out  how  thiM  idea  can  lie  got  hy  <  liut   I   li 

vain"  ('•  Inquiry,"  chap.  v.  §  5).  -t.*    b«  aayi^ 

whether  tangible  or  riaihlo,  ia  not  «  >  ;  tto  otjeet  ef  «■!% 

aa  u  ueceMtiary  oonooinitaut  of  tho  uojwxm  both  of  ei|fe(  ^ 
touch"  ("  £«aay,"  il  chap.  x\x.\. 

The  difficulty  which  etnburramed  Reid  ia  iilfj  ■>—  ■>  i^M 
ooncomitHut  perception.     It  ia  to  bo  raiaaaibOTwl  tftfll  tf  tt^ 
rriteni,  from  whom  we  have  now  qooted.  wiiiJa  wfmakimf  w^ 
"  idea*  than  of  cugnitiona,  fully  bcKered  in   thf^   trnlStr  U  9t 
ooucfimitant  olijectx,  and  uacTrilied  to  tJka  iii 

ing  them.     With  reapei't  to  many  of  their  —  ^ 

be  mid.     For,  do  Hp<.>cial  power  being  named 
of  the  indirect  ob)aola  of  tutaitton,  and  it  betn^ 
thoMt  ware  ob)eota  of  leiui^peroeDtion  and  oonana 
an  improper  aenaa,  a  door  was  lah  '  IW  e^yAii* 

tion  was  reoeiTed  tluitoarooooont;  .uw  wtm^fnut 

of  thoiigltt  wtthnat  any  reality  oorreyiiidiiy  to  Umm.  Wk& 
however,  we  aatcign  to  theae  meiwmmrj  aGHMnCa  af  eabt*  a 
power  of  appfopriato  eognttitm,  and  show  that  we  Imw  tW  flMs 
reaaou  U>  trust  in  lhi«  --  h>  •  >'»«  ..f  direct  peroeplMia^  aa  ff^^ 
ia  left  for  akvptioal  or  ::.  theoriea, 

Couooiuitant  diffem  iruiu  uirrct  peroeptiua  eab  as  ia  ft  ^  — 
owi  oar  mode  of  neteimf  them,  wot  at  oHin  tkt 
it*  omk  motkm.    We  style  this  paroeptiea  and  ila 
not  bseaaae  they  are  any  lass  iiaisdista  tkai 
piastatational  eogiitliooa,  bat  becnuw  tha 
of  the  mind  are  leas  dirsotly  gtean  to  tlMMi  thaa 
tiuna  and  oltjecta  whiuh  tuny  aooonpaiiy.    The 
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orse-race  attends  primnrily  to  the  animals  and  their  action, 
and,  in  coiinection  with  these,  he  perceivea  less  directly,  but  no 
less  certuiiily,  the  space  traversed,  the  time  oecufiied,  and  tho 
changing^  positions  of  the  contestHnts  with  reference  to  one  an- 
other. Hence,  we  divide  liis  cognitions  into  the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  or  the  principal  and  the  concomitant. 

§  1H9.    I  he  ohjocts  of  jierception  in  general  are  the 

2^[ta^ir***^'^-  sameas  the  elenientK  of  existence  in  general.    They 

"f!^'^!,^.,.,         roay   he  enninerated  as  subatance,   power,  action, 

chang-e,  space,  time,  quantity,  and  relation.    These 

lemente  are  never  perceived  save  in  the  complexity  wiiich  they 

"(»rm  with  one  another.     The  first  fnnr,  however,  are  conceived 

f  by  ns  as  the  direct,  and  the  last  four  as  the  indirect,  oljects 

f  perception.     When  a  l>all  is  rolled  on  the  gronnd  we  per- 

eive  it  as  (1)  a  body,  (rl)  endowed  with  inertia,  and  (3)  exer- 

ising  a  momentum,   which   causes  (4)  motion,  or  change  of 

lace.     At  the  same  time  these  things  are  seen  as  (1)  related  to 

)ne  another  and  to  other  similar  objects,  and  to  ^2)  space  and 

'(3)  time,  and  as  Imving  (4)  quantity.     So,  njso,  if  the  balT  be 

11     propelled  by  one's  own  hands,  be  perceives  (1)  his  own  son!,  and 

1(2)  bis  locomotive  energy  anil  ^3)  its  action,  and  (4)  the  change  in 
liiuiself  from  one  kind  of  activity  to  another.  And  tbe.sM  things 
pre  seen  uniler  tlieir  (1)  mutual  relations,  and  those  of  (2)  spac*'. 
J[3)  time,  and  (4)  quuntity. 
i  The  advantage  of  making  our  indirect  perceptions  a  special 
|)bject  of  study  will  become  particular!}*  apiiarent  from  two  con- 
(side-rations.  First,  the  fact  that  necesftanj  o.y  urll  ns  conlitifjfnt 
tviaf io>i.<<  are,  primarHy,  matters  of  immediate  pirtvptum,  has  not 
I  hitherto  had  that  prominence  which  is  due  to  it  in  p[)ilos(jphy; 
ftiid,  secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  cognilion  of  non-e^viHtmci'  (vti  have. 
HO  j'Ini'e  in  a  »yst*;m  nf  the  human  mirui,  unless  it  also  }jc  assiywd  to 
f/t€  Ri)hcre  of  concomifant  perception. 
I  For  the  sake  of  met  nod  m  further  discussion,  the  presenta- 
iions  of  this  power  may  be  regarded  as  having  three  ciasaea  of 
objects,  and  so,  with  reference  tf»  their  objects,  as  being  em 
braced  under  three  heads.  Under  the  first  head  let  ns  crmsider 
^^he  intuitions  of  space,  time,  and  quantity;  under  the  second,  our 
^^Mjrception  of  relations  of  wliatever  kind,  including  tliope  of 
contingency  and  necessity;  and,  under  the  third,  our  cognition 
of  the  non-existent  and  the  impossible  of  every  kind  of  entity. 
The  objects  of  the  first  class  are  perceived  in  con- 
2o«3i«y?"'*  *"*  section  with  relations  which  depend  on  them,  yet 
they  themselves  are  not  rdations:  they  are  funda- 
menta  between  which  and  other  fundamenta  relations  exist.  To 
say,  with  Leibnitz  and  others,  that,  "Spare  is  an  order  td"  co- 
existences, and  time  an  order  of  succesBious,"  may  be  prnfonndly 
philosophical;  but  it  is  a  violation  of  common  sense.  Space 
and  time  are  the  antecedent  conditions  of  co-existence  and  uf 
euccpssion. 

Moreover,  not  only  are  things  related  to  these  entities,  but 
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these  reliitjons  may,  in  their  turn,  becoiiH>   »l"' 

iiuw  reldtiuiia     Twu  ti<.-liiH,  na  ucciipyiu({ 

Irlalctl  U)  Kjmce;  and,  by  reaMun  of  tuv<K>  |»<»bjiii' 

ti^iioUH  to,  or  st'paratra   from.  \-aic\\   ntln-r.      Th«- 

tnvxx  uru  cuuh  ruUted  r  i>*friudB  of  tiiue  dunii^  «Ui^  L^ 

are  |>UHtte<l;  and,  by  r'  tho*c  rcl«tiuH«,  tln-jr  tumf  U«» 

tL-mpi>raiit'(>U8  with  unc  aiiwtlicr,  or  the  cuutrary.      Tw*  kite 

i-.-a-h  corituiii  a  fixod  qiiuiititr  of  iitatlvr;  aud,  witia 

thi.tr  rv«p«ctivo  quaoUti«;ii,  luey  4m  equal,  or  nui— tn*l,  to 

other  • 

Space,  with  its  ruUtinuci,  ui  oRiiecialty  peroeired  in 
with  UiJy  aud  ita  ch^uij^'a;  exact  mi*«<iur«ro«ata  vi  9fi»»  ^ 
poMxihU*  tor  U8  otdy  through  tJie  umh  uf  uiateriai  r*-fr*f— **     l4 
Kpiitial  {Mfrceptioua  taLv  p 
nutiwtt  of  •»pirit.     Dti  thi 
fiiilly  in   I'oiaiectiou  with  llie 
huula.      Ik-ill^  coiiMciouH  at  otn 
<jii  ilnt'lf,  utul  of  ita  flffting  atateM  aud  • 
iiutict*  iliat  pi'L-uIiur  kind  of  ontitv   >• 
thingx  ari9  ptriuaneut  uuJ  uthura  ' 
tb'iii  Mpirit.  IH  intiiilivuly  arcQ  ••  a  j^w  ruinnrnt  ciu-' 
t4ir>'Ht4ilfH:  then-foru,  wh  doubt  not,  time  ia  immfidiii 
in  cuuiii<ctioii  witlt  th'  \-\i  aud  thtt  change*  ut  ;. 

Some  txi-elltfnt  uiith<  vnr  un  i)]>p<iait«»  vievr. 

I'ortcr  teachea  that  dm  i.i   n  ;-  -rTj    .  .'!;.  kuown  ottljr  ia 


•jotion  witk  th*  «9k> 


tion  with  muiitid  -exp'ri' 


:uii  U!_it»  m  eirerjr 


conct>pliona  aud  jnd^monta,  an  far  a«  tboj   cnooera  aai^ai 

thiiii^M,  hav«j  been  trunaferred  from  au  iuttuu.i'    •      - — ^ 

apphcutiun  ("  Human  Ititvllect."  (  559).     Tbvw 
tu  ihikMv  of  Kant,  who  taught  that  Bjiaoe  ia  the  lurm  «>:  rxscvas 
vv-nHibility,  and  time  of  internal,  aad  ii>dirwlJy  vt  1  ifwnial,  m^ 
aibilitv  ("  UelM>rw(>^,"  §  12:2).     In  uur  >  '  •rftwmmmHib 

to  liofd  that  oitr  nri^iiitil  |KTi'rptiotu^  .  v«  immmil^ 

t   t' ririt-<>  to  i  inal  and  intvmal  thiU|e&      WUl*  •*  a» 

iiuijoiiitly  atl>  M- iii'tion  uf  any  outward  ohic<'t.  a#  i^  %» 

ihg  of  a  bird,  or  the  uiovoinviit  uf  ooe'a  u«ru 
or  running  or  swimming,  tliat  obj«><:t  ajitl  ita 
rvivtNi  no  IfM  couliniKiiuily  than  th«  actiuo  > 
Tliia  immt<ciiate  cojFuit  ''   i       1       .   .,  1... 

iM't  nf  inoto'try  in  toe 
-'  '  tfit  omii 

A  timo  t 
f  iiti.  |N!m.'tVK  • 

Iij  '    ,  vbI  of  ht«  i 

involre  an  a 

«lai> »»-  ■■•■•-;..-.,;  ; 

\un\  1  a  t>Miotl  of  tiiuit 

|siyrlit<.«i  iittr.  Such  a  judtftif 
lh«  rvlaiiona  of  tim«  fmrn  toe  1 
tioa  and  phtMWPW  of  mattar 


fiK-iii  ImJ 
tiK'iii.  thia 
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mary  perception  of  the  duration  of  external  olijecte.     This  last 

ail  immediate  iutuitioii.     As  huuU  it  tiiniishes  u  more  natiKfac- 

>ty  ground  tlian  we  would  otherwitjie  have  tof  the  intereiitiul 

st'er  which  we  liuve  just  considered.     Besides,  it  is  clear  that 

e  sometimes  ascertain  the  duration  of  an  internal  activity — for 

xainple,  the  study  of  some  leesou — by  referring  to  an  external 

8l4indard;  indeed,  our  exact  measures  <vt'  time,   like   those   of 

lice,  probably  originated  from  an  immediate  perception  of  the 

uration  of  material  operations  and  changes. 

Here  we  must  remark  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  im- 

piaEwphyT*"'  mediate  perception,  the  term  jyi-esent  shonfd  not  be 

limited  absolutely  to   one  point  of  dnrati<in,   but- 

fiOuhi  indiide  no  much  time  as  may  be  occupied  bi/  any  ad  ur  ctlijevt 

unbroken  attention.     We  claim  for  the  mind  a  power  to  per- 

ive  immediately  the  continuity  of  ti\ne  as  well  as  the  continu- 

,y  of  space;  and  we  include  this  among  our  presentational  per- 

ptions.    This  iu  no  violation  of  ordinary  thought  and  language. 

11  the  contrary,  it  is  unnatural  to  call  a  coutinuuus  perception 

of  the  continued  present  a  memory  or  recollection  ot  tlie  past-. 

I  This  ability  to  perceive  the  continued  must  be  admitted  if  tliero 
be  any  such  thing  as  an  intuition  of  time.     It  may  bo  regarded 
MR    the   initial    exercise   of  that   power   which   develops    itself 
Id  to    memory;    iu    which    light    it    furnishes    a    key — perhaps 
^e  only  possible  key — to  an  uuderstanding  of  the  faculty  of 
Reminiscence. 
Tl>e  element  of  quantity  is  so  iiitiraately  united  iu  existence 
I     and  perception  with  the  other  elements  of  entity,  that  only 
^^Otne  special  analysis,  catised  by  the  comparison  of  quanta, — or 
^^Uiings  as  having  quantity — makes  it  a  distinct  object  of  thought 
^^moT  this  reason  the  perception  of  it  does  not  have  the  character  of 
p^>onc^)mitance  to  the  same  degree  as  the  perception  of  space  and 
tiiue.     But,  when  two  things, — for  example,  two  weiglits — alike 
in  every  respect  save  quantity,  are  compared  and  found  to  ditier, 
then  wo  give  this  name  to  that  in  respect  to  wliich  they  ditfer. 
We  perceive,  also,  that  the  possession  of  quantity  is  the  founda- 
tion for  certain  relations  between  things.     It  is  as  quanta  that 
things  are  greater,  or  less,  or  equal,  in  respect  to  eacli  other,  and 
^^^are  capable  of  number,  and  of  diminution  and  increase. 
^fc^  Here  we  may  ask  whether  our  first  perceptions  are 

^^^atmo^iflaiteT  contiued  to  things  of  a  limited  nature,  or  d(»  we 
have  an  intuition  of  the  inliuite?     Iti  regard  to 
this  point  we  remark,  first.,  that  knowledge  need  not  be  intuitive 
in  order  to  be  reliable.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  hiiman  knowl- 
edge is  not  intuitive;  the  presentational  character  is  not  neces- 
iry  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge.     Many,  however,  assuming 
more  or  less  explicitly,  that  the  iuiinite  cannot  bo  known  infer- 
entially,  have  constructed  doctrines  as  to  the  cognition  of  ttie 
intinite  that  are  first  of  all  difiicult  to  comprehend,  and  then  yet 
.fliore  ditficult  to  accept.     The  student  of  such  dnctrines  should 
pardoned,  il",  at  times,  Le  become  weary  of  philosophy,  or,  at 
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least,  of  philosophers.  But  the  diBCuasion  of  these  teachings 
has  this  merit,  that  it  prepares  one  to  accept  some  theory  by 
which  the  cognition  of  the  infinite  may  be  accounted  for  as  a 
constructive  and  inferential  perception.  Therefore,  we  remark, 
secondly,  that  we  find  no  serious  obiection  to  such  a  theory  of 
inferential  perception,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some- 
thing unnatural,  if  not  absurd,  in  ascribing  the  intuition  of 
things  infinite  to  finite  creatures  such  as  we  are.  It  is  certain 
that  the  knowledge  of  finite  things  greater  than  ourselves  I'esults 
irom  the  employment  of  standards  of  mesisnreraent  found  in 
our  own  souls  and  bodies;  in  this  way  we  attain  to  the  cogni- 
'tion  of  things  unspeakably  great  May  we  not,  then,  in  this 
way,  become  acquainted  with  things  absolutely  boundless?  The 
infinite  is  that  which  is  so  gp'eat,  in  any  one  or  more  respects, 
as  to  be  immeasurable  by  any  standard.  Take  the  peroeptioa 
of  infinite  space.  In  connection  with  the  motion  of  our  limbs  we 
learn,  that,  if  there  be  no  obstructing  power,  body  may  move 
without  hindrance  in  any  direction  ana  to  any  distance.  We 
perceive  that  this  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of 
space.  Thereupon,  combining  negative  with  positive  thinking, 
we  conceive  and  believe  in  a  space  which  admits  in  every  direc- 
tion of  endless  motion,  and  which  itself  is  limitlesa  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  we  recognize  a  duration  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  Then,  with  but  another  step,  we  conceive  of 
a  Being  whose  presence  fills  immensity,  whose  life  is  eternal, 
whose  power  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  finite  potency,  and 
whose  existence  solves  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  providence. 
We  admit  that  finite  beings  cannot  attain  to  any  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  infinite;  we  allow  that  no  human,  no  angelic, 
mind,  can  "find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection."  But  finite 
understandings  can,  and  do,  form  true  conceptions  and  convic- 
tions concerning  boundless  space  and  endless  time,  and  the  In- 
finite God. 

Beuuoni.  §  ^^^'  "^^^  perception  of  relations  is  a  very  impor- 

Their  peroopUon  tant  part  ot  intellectual  action,  and  is  equally  con- 
^T^As'^mittert  of  comitant  of  consciousness  and  of  sense-perception. 
Ijf*"*    _.«—  „#  All  things  exist  aa  related  to  one  another,  and  as 

(0)  As  matters  of.  o  t'ii.» 

oontinpncy  aod  bouud  together  in  necessary  or  logical  relations 
neo«»»rty.  ^  ggy     Relations  have  been  described  as  interme- 

diate entities;  but,  literally  speaking,  nothing  exists  between 
things  related.  The  intermediacy  pertains  to  our  modes  of  con- 
ception, and  not  to  the  things  conceived  of.  Every  simple  or 
single  relation  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  relation- 
ships, each  of  whicii  belongs  to  and  characterizes  a  relatum ;  and 
every  relationship  may  be  styled  a  sort  of  coiTespondence  or 
opposition  in  the  nature  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another. 

Relations  exist  between  things  viewed  simply  as  entities, 
between  the  seven  fundamental  entities  or  their  subordinate 
varieties,  and  between  relations  themselves.  This  class  of  objects, 
therefore,  exhibit  endless  diversity  and  complexity.     At  present, 
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re  are  concerned  with  the  peroej^inn  of  relations;  and  this,  in 
imruun  with  the  cof^nition  of  every  other  form  of  being,  may 
be  consitlered  as  twotolii.  FirHt  of  ail,  we  may  perceive  a  tiling 
simply  a«  fact;  and,  secondly,  we  may  perceive  it  ns  contingently, 
or  as  necessarily,  fact — that  is,  in  other  words,  and  more  briefly, 

^_  we  may  perceive  its  contingency  or  necessity.     So  we  may  per- 

^■ceive  a  relation  simply  as  a  fact,  and  we  may  recognize  it  as 

^■contingent  or  as  necessary. 

^P  Few  will  dispute  that  the  relations  belonging  to  the  direct 
objects  of  the  soid's  immediate  apprehension  are  also  immediately 
apprehended,  that  is,  so  far  tvs  their  simple  reality  is  concerneii. 
I  perceive  at  once  the  relations  of  a  leaden  ball  which  I  hold, 
for  example,  its  contiguity  and  likeness  to  an(>lher  ball  beside 

Rit,  its  place  in  my  hand,  and  the  relations  involved  iti  its  shape, 
size,  weight,  unity,  mobility,  and  so  I'ovth.  But,  when  we  coine 
to  inquire  how  far  these  perceived  relations  may  h*  contingent 
and  how  far  necessary,  it  may  be  claimed  that  our  judgments  re- 
garding these  aspects  of  things  are  not  properly  perceptions  at 
all,  but  merely  auggeetions  which  the  mind  eann<it  but  make,  Imt 
svhich  nevertheless  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  This  is  the  teaching 
of  Kant  when  he  speaks  of  the  a  priori  origin  of  various  jmlgments 
and  notions,  and  contrasts  them  with  d  jxtsferiori  jndginewtH  and 
notions.  For  example,  he  says  that  our  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
and  our  necessary  judgments  concerning  them,  are  d  priori,  that 
is,  independent  of  experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  tliat  expcri- 
|ence  gives  of  things  without.  For,  with  Kaiit,  ejcjKriau.'e  is  really 
eniical  with  our  perception  <>/"  thimjs  eaternal.  Thus,  according  to 
^liim,  our  a  priori  notions  and  judgments  have  no  necessary  ob- 
^ iective  truth — that  is,  no  necessary  truth  at  all.  Such  teaching 
18  unsatisfactory.  The  terms  d  priori  and  a  posteriori,  as  applied 
to  our  perceptions  of  the  ontologically  necessary,  and  the  onto- 
logically  contingent,  should  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  use  of 
philosophy.  Their  effect  is  to  confuse  our  thoughts  in  regard  to 
the  true  action  of  the  perceptive  power.  There  is  a  tTifference 
in  perceptions;  but  this  arises,  not  because  some  ideas  are  sug- 
^sted  from  mthin  and  others  obtained  from  without — not  be- 
cause some  thoughts  are  siibjective  forms  and  others  true  cogni- 
tions; but  because  the  tkiwjs  perceived  are  themnelvefi  different  from 
each  other.  All  our  cognitions  are  equally  the  mind's  own  work, 
and  residt  from  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power,  all  are  percep- 
tions of  realities;  but,  in  some,  we  perceive  the  existence  of 
I  things  and  their  relations  merely  as  matter  of  fact,  while  ia 
others  we  perceive  it  as  necessary  or  as  contingent  fact.  There- 
f«»re,  also,  whatever  priority  our  perceptions  of  ontologic^d  ne- 
rewsity  or  contingency  (§  225)  may  have  over  those  of  simple 
fact,  IS  not  subjective,  but  objective — it  is  logical  rather  than 
psychological;  our  distinction  between  these  things  arises  pri- 
marily from  the  nature  ol'  the  things  distinguished,  and  only 
secondarily  from  the  nature  of  mind  as  being  able  to  perceive 
correctly  things  and  their  differencoK 
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The  immiMiiate  coenition  of  thiofpi  marilj 

iir  oUwM  ''*^  ''^^y  ^  divitknl.  with  a  aort  ufequatitT,  hal*^ 

JJuuqMMd.  iicy  or  <  of  aajr  tMBUr  4 

the  space  oocupitid  by  any  partii-ul^  ■teoMsaiilj'  aniikal 

that  the  body  n«c««Harilv  in  au  c  of  apaoi^  •!•  ^^m^ 

perceived  immediately,  but  not  dn  Tliat  tb*  badjy  km^ 

not  neccawirily  occupy  the  ii{Mice  it  ta  in,  bat  vumy  Hot*  i^ 
Botne  other  8pac-e  and  that  a  auighborinii;  body  uf  \hm  mmm  wm 
tuny  (kcciipy  tiie  8pM.<*c  left  vacant,  ans  C4mtiuic«nt  trutba  [mumi 
in  the  aauie  way  (4  l^JJ).     Thfw  ;  '         *  of 

of  continpfvncy  are  not  projHrly  int-l  .x 

Hence  Ki'id  Riiy«,  "There  arc  detcriiiiU4iUt>ua  _ 

%vhic-li,  I  think,  nru  not  Holcly  founded  n|K>n  Uk*  taatuaaf  4 
sense:  mich  jih  that  it  ia  im(x>Miible  tliat  two  bodies  abdMi^ 
cnpy  tlic  name  idact!  at  the  i*ani»  time;  or  thAt  t}>«-  ■»»«  i^ 
Rhuuld  be  at  diUtrent  placeti  at  tbn  lamo  time;  k 
can  b«  inovv<l  trom  unc;  placid  to  anutkeir,  without  pap^tujn  \m  y 
thu  int(:nn«'diittu  placeH,  i>ither  in  a  atnuKht  oourve  or  1^  ^M 
circuit,     Tht'v  ir  to  b«  uiiiimiry  lrutli«,   aad,  tWiAi^ 

eaiitiot  be  con  >»f  our  aaDMat  for  our  iM^ni 

what  is,  and  ni»t  wltat  umat  peuiiimrUy  be"  (**  Ymmmy^  ix. 
GKitinifiMicy  and  ueoenaity,  wbich  we  have  nuw 


objvcta  to  concomitant  perception,  niay  bo  wymnlad  «•  « 
ruCoKT  uT'^  ikiaM  or  niAihiwia.  «W  ttr 
tmwt  or  dreumdcuiees  leitA  mmek  Utia 


rr^tUion  between  Uie.  cxitlaiee  uf  thisuf* 


propoaUiona  are  n 
uLiiB—rily  in  ooo  o— e  ieaa^h^p 
NeceMaity  and  cnutio|pHMJ  oart  • 
ii>  r,-irsid  U>  all  the  d^fmr**  mi  »* 
i»  nepaivtioa.     Bat  «l 


III   I'l-   III 


'A  thing  in  necctHMry  or  oontinKcnt  with  reepect  to  auj  ( 
accordingly  aa  its  vxistvnc«  is  ur  t«  bot,  ao  unit««l  tu  that  af  tte 
ooodttiuu  that  tto  power  can  break  the  ecmiicotMMa.  It  m  «•  A* 
immediate  perception  nf  th»  neoewity  vaA  eoattnceamr  «l  m» 
tiouH  that 
ia  true  eit' 
true  in  hll  muuiiir 
moet  intimate  c<jUi  .. 
perception,  and  can  n- 
perceive  tba  aame  tliin 
another  neoeaaary;  and  uft«iii  w« 
or  other  of  theae  ligbta. 
Dot  belong  to  th«  pnairnt  i 

\  ITL     \ 
*  lateuoe. 

a  tmeoi'. 
whi.-Ii    cnrreot  viowa  _._    ;...  . 
I  and  langaa^e  nfar  principally  to   the 

n<io-'-Ai>uioce  ntetvljr  in  an  ocwMinnal   and  ea' 
Ordinary  forma  of  etprwuion  propedjr  apply  to 
and,  when  a|'!  '  >>-«xieteti(''  <a 

paaraooe  of  v.  .  and  ab»'  N 

both  oominon  aouM>  attd  auund  phlkiou|ihy  attest  thai  mm  has 


•ublMlA^ 


llN 


ui  LUia  au  ^ 

Tiitiuo  of  o—  m 

.  .   fint.  IAmC  «  » 

tv  w  a  eulvstf  ak^ 

riu«d 
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tnily  a  perception  of  nnn-exiatence  as  of  existence,  that  these 

lings  lire  totally  difl'tiretit  from  OTie  atiother,  and  that  neither 

of  them  can  be  rcBolveil  into  the  otlier  or  even  into  mere  distinc- 

ion   from  the  other.     They  are  oUjeots  which  we  diHtinguish 

scause  they  are  different.     Here  we  strain  langunge  when  we 

ill  existence  and  non-existence  thingn  or  objects;  they  are  not 

lings  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.     Yet,  when  we  thua 

?ak  of  them,  we  do  not  use  meaningless  or  untruthful  lan- 

'uage.     Though  not  objects,  they  have,  in  some  sense,  an  ol>- 

jectnality;  and,  iu  particular,  non-existence,  because  it  is  that 

which  existence  is  not,  has  also  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own. 

et  two  parallel  {ilanes  be  apart;  we  say  that  tlicre  is  space 

itween  them:  let  them  meet;  we  say  that  there  is  no  space 

Jtween  them.     In  this  latter  case,  the- assertion  of  "no  space," 

of  the  non-existence  of  space,  is  as  objectively  true  as  the 

srtion  of  space,  or  of  the  existence  of  space,  in  the  former 

The  statement  that  "there  is  no  money  in  the  purse," 

fben  it  is  true,  sets  forth  a  fact,  though  it  be  a  negative  one, 

jnst  as  positively  as  the  statement  that  *' there  is  money  in  the 

purse,"  when  it  is  true,  sets  forth  the  opposite  and  positive  fact 

riie  verdict,  "The  man  is  not  gnilty,"  it  rightly  rendered,  has 

the  same  objective  truthfulness  as  one  which,  in  view  of  an  4)ppo- 

ite  state  of  fact,  asserts  the  existence  of  the  man's  guilt.     Somo 

lave  treated  non-existence  as  if  it  were  without  any  sort  of 

^bjectuality — a  mere  mental  conception.     Others  have  endeav- 

red   to  exj)hnu   away   the   conception   as  a  mere   aliscnco   or 

raouity  of  thought.     Tiiis  is  the   doctrine   of   Ilumiltun.     We 

lold  both  to  a  notion,  sui  generis,  within,  and  to  a  correspondent 

objectuality  without.     Nor  will  any  great  difficulty  be  encoun- 

»red  in  connection  with  this  view,  provided  only  we  conceive 

)f  non-existence  according  to  its  true  nature,  and  not  as  if  it 

rere,  in  some  way,  either  another  form  of  existence,  or  a  special 

kind  of  entity. 

The  importance  of  the  thought  of  non-existence  arises  from  a 

kwrofold  fact.     In  the  first  place,  this  thought  can  combine  with 

je  formal  conception  of  every  entity,  so  as  to  constitute  a  neg- 

Itive  conception,  corresponding  to   the  positive  conception   in 

rhich  existence  is  the  constitutive  thought;  and,  secondly,  all 

jlief  and  conviction  pertain  to  these  two  rnodos  of  contreption. 

^e  can  believe  only  in  the  existence  or  in  the  non-existence  of 

things  (§  43). 

^K  Our  original  cognition  of  non-existence  may,  iu  the  truest 
^hen(>e,  be  styled  concomitant  or  consequent.  This  perception  at- 
^Bends  every  mode  of  change  and  disappearance,  which  occuia 
^■irithin  the  sphere  of  intuitive  knowledge.  Let  one  be  conscious 
^■Dt'  Bome  pleasure,  or  other  psychical  experience,  which  passes 
^Pftway  and  is  numbered  among  the  things  that  are  not.  He  re- 
tains a  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  this  pleasure,  but, 
with  respect  to  the  present,  he  has  no  such  ktiowledge.  Ou  the 
intrary,  he  perceives  that  the  experience  does  not  now  exist; 
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nnd,  combininp  tlio  formal  conception    of  thr-  \h\r>z  ?■ 
with  tli«>  iiiitiuii  of  Tinu-fxinlcnc*,  bo  dfsdarcM  ic  t«.  i.«  » 
titv.    Or  let  Mtiiie  iiliVHicul  pheuomeaitn — fiir  iilawph.  ■  mmA 
affect  the  sonseR;  it  i«  {K^rrcivt-^l  a«  extstinf^;  bat,  wiMa  rt  a^^ 
itH  n<»n-exiHteiice  in  mImm  perceived. 

Moreover,  an  tho  nrci'*M«itT  of  •'—  --•-»— 't  is  oAas  iMriii^ 
ally  ktiowti,  Ml  uIhu  in  tlu>  imp<i()8i  aao^xaiMal    U< 

H  Tiian  transfer  a  ball  from  bi«  nciu  haiki  to  his  ML  Brirt 
forthwith  perceivf  th^  impuMihihty  th*t  the  bsll  alMiU  b  ■ 
ItiH  ri^ht  hand  and  i>>  d  annie  titook     Sai 

cit^riitioMM  of  the  iiD  >y  be  rogardad  ■• 

pointH  for  niir  inf'.-n-ntinl  p<Tovp<ioaa  of  noD-agdalHI 

Wo  Rhall  conclude  our  diKtumon   of  oonoo— ii 
with  one  gvnemi  nbiwnmtion.     It  ia  tbat  poro«ptM* 

power  accompany,  atnl,  in  a  «^n—    - 

only  those  of  i!cni«.'-jM'rccptifin  an 
of  conooinitaiit  perception  Itaclf^  in  tn 
bntl<}f«  up  atid  pi-rfi'ctn  ita  intuitive  I. 
examplf,  we  Iwlieve  tiiat  the  diff  • 
immediiiti'ly  p«*rei'ived  an  in  diff' 
fore,  an  external  to  ona  anotf 
and  exact  thiit  knowlndf^  i- 
ia  made  to  touch  another  e\  • 

arm  or  ia  made  to  poHM  over  >■..•  ^ -  —; 

■•.•naible  uf  the  other  aa  external  to  tl;  the 

aomed^Hflg  kno'om.     In  aomo  moh  w«jr  ui  ihia,  w*  flOf^««  4| 

infiint  gradoally  forou  a  oorreet  eooaapliim  nf  ki«  am%  hUfi 

A  material  aub«tano«  of  «  d«ftail»  ti/  -%        "  ' 

ThuR.  too,  the  mind  beooioea  prapar  tu 

iiition  of  Holid  attbataaew  wholly  ext«ctt*i  lo 

co^ution  in  not  proporij  intuitive.  l<Qt  inbrMiliallj 

upon  the  kniiwl«<lpce  nf  oar  own  bodieaaad  their  i 

tw'a  "  Uuman  Intdlvct,"  §  130). 
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OOICFOUKD  AVD  AOQITIUX) 


..^  .  f  171  Raid  waa  tha  flnt  to  ampWj  tte  In*  » 

f  !>■>*>■      a»M  y«im/  jMrrefitmm;  and,  althoBKli 

*^^*^        aalfinrl     ''^ Hng  Ite  nalota  «r  tk» 

nMBtal  ■eiaoa,  ha  iliiir  t  roa  ' 

••7%  ^  Auouiiad  i  u  u  nut  pni|Mrl 

•anae*  wbiHl  0<^  .'iven  nm,  hvt  a 

whi'-  '  •      ri»Doa  arr  hara 

ORi  -oaoa  iMtsfr.     1 

M  bj  oor  conautu^  xpcct  tlxM 
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)rae;  ami,  when  we  have  often  fmrnd  it  in  our  experience  to 
lappeii,  we  acquire  a  tiriu  belief  tluit  the  tliiii<:;H,  whi(.:li  we  have 
'>iiuil  thiiH  coiijoined,  are  coiiiiefted  in  iiatuie,  aiul  tliat  Dne  is 
sifjn  of  the  other,     Tlie  appfaraiiue  of  the  Hi<^ii  iiuniediately 
jrodfuces  the  belief  of  its  usual  attendant,  atiJ  we  tliink  we  pcr- 
»ive  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.     That  nuch  concliisiona  are 
fi>rmecl  even  in  infancy,  no  man  can  doubt;  nor  is  it  less  certain 
fchat  they  are  confounded  with  the  natural  and  immediate  per- 
jptions  of  Benae,  and  in  all  laiicjuages  are  called  by  the  same 
lame.     We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  lauguap^e  to  call  them 
jerceptioii,  and  must  often  do  so  or  speak  miintelligibly.     But 
philosophy  teaches  us  iu  this,  as  in  many  other   inatances,  tr> 
distinguinh  thiiigH  which  the  vulgar  confound.     I   have,  there- 
~>re,  given  the  name  of  acquired  perception  to  such  conctnsionB, 
distinguish  them  fr(»ra  what  is  naturally,  originally,  and  im- 
mediately, testified  by  uur  Benses." 

Subsequent  pliilosophcre,  but  pre-eminently  Pres.  Porter  of 
Yale,  have  sluiwn  that  this  perception,  which  is  acquiml,  and 
which  is  based  on  a  past  experience,  is  essentially  an  inferenco 
founded  oi»  induction.  Tiiat  it  is  an  inference  is  especially 
taught  by  Dr.  Porter  when  he  says,  "  We  use  the  knowledge 
^liirectly  given  by  one  sense  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
^|W]ge  which  we  mighty  but  do  not,  in  this  particular  case,  gain 


>y  another"  ("Liuman  Intellect,"  §  137). 


A  satisfactory  luiderstanding  of  acquired  percep- 


undernUnd-  jj^^^  ^jj  ^^  promoted  if  we  notice,  and  distuiguish 


Idk  of  corapou .  .  .  -  ,  .    .  ■ '      . 

«jin-i!cj«ni  to ib»t  from  it,  a  form  of  cognition  closely  relateil  to  it; 
^p^ok. "  '  and  which,  also,  should  be  considered  for  its  own 

sake.     We  refer  to  that  act  of  the  intellect  where- 
by the  immediate  perceptions  of  the  same  object  by  two  or  more 
difi'erent  senses  are  combimd  info  one  ftercepfiun,  which  combina- 
tion is  itseli  an  act  of  iit/nitive  and  concomitaui  eoffniiion.     This 
^compounded  perception  differs  from  acquired  perception,  because 
^■ihere  is  no  inference  in  it;  the  knowledge  which  it  yields  is 
^Kpresentationally  given;  but  it  is  related  to  acquired  perception 
^■oecause  it  is  the  source  whence  the  constructions  of  thought  and 
^Bthe    rules   of  inference   employed  in   acquired   perception  are 
^Porigiually  obtained 

^  These  remarks  may  be  illnstrated  from  the  experi- 

ohaMiden't  bo7.     encB  of  tbe  boy  born  blind,  whose  eye  was  couched 

for   cataract   by  Clieselden,   an    English   surgeon. 

^_J\.fter  he  had  somewhat  gained  the  use  of  his  sight,  he  coula  not 

^■call  the  cat  and  tbe  dog  by  their  right  names,  or  tell  which  was 

^bbe  cat  and  which  the  dog.     But,  being  easily  able  to  recognize 

^Beach  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  he  caught  the  cat  one  day,  and, 

^^ahutting  his  eyes,  passed  his  liands  over  her,  so  as  to  ascertain 

which  animal  he  had  been  seeing.     Then,  setting  her  down,  he 

said,  "So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time."     In  this  case, 

two  cognitions  of  the  same  object  were  intuitive  and  indepen- 

doat  oi  oue  another;  and  their  uniou  resulted  from  an  identifi- 
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cation,  also  inhiitive.  of  tho  object  of  the  •Mi. 

tlio  otlitT.      I'lir  tilt*  nut  iu<  M'lMi  iitiil  AJi    !•■  ' 

of  piiico  ftn<l  movement,  nf  cumu*' 

could  ru>t  litrlotig  to  two  ol.jj'CtH. 

cat  a«  an  oliject  with  certain  visihio  a 

WAH  nn  iuttiitive,  titotigli  h  c(impoiiii<1 

name  timo,  it  i«  endent  that  tlii« 

tiie  mind  miikin^  it,  for  another  y- 

erciijo  of  sij^ht  would  enable  the  I 

uctiT  of  tlif  objt'ft,  or  in  which  tlu'    i. 

would  iMiablB  hira  to  a»cril»n  to  it  i« 

and  either  of  tii«!a«,'  jM^rroptioni*  >^ 

one.     In  like  manner,  mhouhl  orn 

heavy  fluid,  by  dippiti;^  liin  h;i 

(^nioksilvor  a«  «ecMi  v^Ttli  tin?  'j 

tive;  iiud  tiiix  wouM  be  thv  Inula  of  an 

from  iiij^ht  alone  of  the  heavy  »'■"';'♦•  -■*"  ♦> 

bfinj^  thua  a  condition  of  a<- 

of  tlio   forroor  ia  our  boat  introuuctum  i<j 

the  latter. 

Firrtt,  then.  w>-  ';  that  oompomid 

giuninjj^  of  liny  It' >  knowiedgQ  of  thtnf*ii 

unit*^  into  one  whole  tlie  partial  OOfpi' 

by  the  dilTi-rent  wnnen,  we>  con  aoar* 

oomprehenaion  of  an  external  objrcL     I 

an*  the  ol^eeta  of  ccmwionant'wa,  en-" 

a  comp«.»Hition  of  Tierc4>ptj(»na,  init  \*  tbejr  art 

by  a  eo^tilion  which  in  complex,  but  wnich  ia  aoi  < 

of  oognitiona  from  diflTeivnt  4Mqrr««.     Morsowr, 

arparntion   from  anpiirpd.  ^'leqiMto  Ar'tW  a^ 

plete  oo^Tiition  ofeom|mT.i  tn,  aitd,  Kb*  tW  ■■■ 

tiimple  inliiitionM  of  which  it  tnora  «Hi^ft»> 

trated  by  examplea  that  are  ti'  '-  .  i>n1  tbaft  W&^ 

which  exhibit  ita  own  working  only.     Tb  »r* 

•  aubile  charai't«r  and  are  not  mattera  of  •.'..w.njr 

Thia  modo  of  prt>crdare  will  not  lie  oljectionablai, 

illuMtmtiou.  in  ila  cMiential  featar*.  ahiiwa  a 

tuitioiia.     My  fierception  of  the  appU  wbtrh  I 

may  not  be  jiurely  pnnaentational 

dialcly  p'-rr-eivea  it  aa  a  ciirol-ir 

diro'  II  the  centar  of  v 

imo'  :  .  t  of  a  i*rtain  wei^ 

[diaotinui  it  aa  an  odorifemua,  and  tha  U<- 

|vtanc«^      Morw»vor,  the  «»-••'■--  ♦- -  - 

[ihe  object  held  in  the  b 

■  fiiint  and  i«  liiat  w  ii>  ii  it 

fn^lHMn  the  liand  inovr«  hither 

poMt{ii|r1^  rhangva  ita  phi 

Th«M  tnini^  ar«  perr«iv> 
Jham,  w«  Ivam,  by  intuition,  that  tiaa  u^ymi  haU  ai  liba 


is  «« 


«  a  r 


tba 
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ibat  which  we  see,  that  which  we  feel,  that  which  we  smell,  and 
at  which  we  taste,  are  ull  one  ami  tlie  same.     But  otli«r  pat- 
ulars  about  this  apple — for  example,  its  solidity  and  its  die- 
ice  from  the  eye — may  not  be  intuitively  known. 

_     .       The  coiubiuation  of  separate  sense-perceptions  into 
the  complete  coe^nitvou  ot  one  oojeut  has  been  tiis- 
««>n»  f"<xft.  j.,jgggj  ijy  Presicleiit  Purter  more  fully  than  by  any 
other  writer;  and  the  subject  cannot  be  better  presented  than  by 
giving  the  views  of  this  author,  together  with  a  short  commen- 
tary upon  them.     He  says,  "  A  material  thing,  or  ubjuct,  as  knuwn 
^jy  sense-perception,  is  a  completed  whole,  made  up  of  sepiuate 
Hbercepts.     We  distinguish   the   knowledge  of  thiiigs  from  the 
Hmowledgc  of  percepts.     A  percept,   as  lias  been  explained,  is 
^Bkc  appropriate  object  of  the  miiid'e  knowledge  through  a  single 
Ror^n  of  sense.     A  tiling  is  the  result  of  the  mind's  knowledge 
I   in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united  into  a  finished  whole 
{   with  the  relations  which  this  combination  involves.     As  an  ex- 
^•inple,  take  an  apple.     The  apple  seen,  touched,  smelled,  tasted, 
~    a    heard,    are    separate    percepts.      The    olject    perceived    by 
CUiQbiiiation  of  all  these  percepts  is  the  apple,  or  inaterial 
ig.  .  4  .  .     Percepts  are  united  into  things  by  two  successive 
p«  or  stages,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  ujipropriate  product. 
the  first,  the  mind  unites  these  percepts  into  a  material  thing 
if  whole,  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.     I'ly  the  second, 
it  connects  the  whole  and  its  parts,  under  the  relation  of  sub- 
stance and  attributive  quality.     These  several  percepts,  united 
iu  all  these  relations,  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
material  thing"  ("Human  Intellect,"  §  Kil). 
^^    Believing  the  views  of  Porter  on  the  topic  now  considered  to 
^■jl  Bubstantially  correct,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  criticise  the 
PPoregning  statements,  with  respect  to  both  form  and  substance. 
I  Ab  regards  tiie  language  employed,  the  use  of  terms  is  ambigu- 
ous and  confusing.     'I  he  word   m'rcepf  is  adopted  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  Hamilton  in  his  "Logic"  (Lect.  III.),  where  we  read, 
"  I   shall  make  no  scruple  in  using  the  expression  cono-pt  for 
the  object  of  conception,  anJ  coiio'ptkm  1  shall  exclusively  em- 
ploy to  designate  the  act  of  conceiving.     Whether  it  might  not 
,  lu  like  manner  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  jxrcept  for  the 
I  object  of  perception,  1  shall  not  at  present  inquire."     As  a  mat- 
j  ter  of  fact,  concept  is  used  by  Hamilton  and  others  to  signiiy, 
,  not  the  object,  but  the  prmhid,  of  the  act  of  conception — that  is, 
the  idea  oi  the  thing  conceived  oi;  and  so  jvrcf'pt  shonld  signify 
the  idea  immediately  received  by  the  exercise  of  any  one  sense 
to  which  an   object  may  have   been   presented.     Pre.s.    Porter 
sometimes  uses  the  word  in  this  way.     In  a  previous  chapter,  he 
lys,   "The   various   knowledges,  or  percepts,   obtained  by  the 
eral  senses,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object, 
apying  a  limited  portion  of  space";  and  elsewhere  he  speaks 
"a  process,  which  results  in  the  acquisition  of  a  percept  or 
(a  (§9  106,  and  170).     But,  for  the  moat  part,  he  makes  a  per- 
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cept,  not  the  product,  but  the  object  of  the  mind's  percei)tion — 
the  thing  itself  as  partially  perceived.  We  do  not  object  to 
either  meaning;  but,  in  the  passage  under  review,  neither  is  ad- 
hered to.  We  are  told  that  "  a  material  thing  is  a  whole  made 
up  of  percepts,"  which  is  not  true,  if  percepts  be  ideas  and  not 
objects;  and  also  that  "a  thing  is  the  result  of  the  mind's  knowl- 
edge in  apprehending  several  percepts,"  which  can  be  true  only 
of  our  perception  or  knowled^  of  the  thing  as  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  several  partial  perceptions.  The  mind  does  not 
unite  objects  into  objects,  but  onlv  partial  into  complete  concep- 
tions. The  term  peroepi  as  used  By  Porter  reminds  one  of  idea 
as  used  by  Locke;  but  Porter  does  not,  like  Locke,  distinguinh 
his  applications  of  the  term  ("  Eksay,"  bk.  ii.  chap.  viii.).  It 
woula  DC  better  to  use  the  word  percept  only  for  the  product  of 
the  act  of  single  perception,  and  to  say  that  compound  percep- 
tion produces — not  the  thing — but  the  complete  cognition  of  a 
thing,  by  the  union  of  the  several  percepts. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  Porter's  doctrine,  we  have  two 
remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  other  identificative  rela- 
tions beside  those  of  space  and  time  are  immediately  perceived 
and  used  by  the  mind  in  compound  perception.  We  would 
therefore  enlarge  the  list  and  speak  of  the  relations  of  space, 
time,  change,  and  causation.  For  the  same  object  is  perceived 
to  be  the  same  as  affeding  several  senses  and  prodticing  in  them, 
changes  which  mutually  correspond.  The  perception  of  motion 
by  tne  hand  exactly  agrees  with  the  perception  of  the  same 
motion  by  the  eye. 

Secondly,  the  whole  process  of  cognition  seems  to  us  com- 
plete when  the  percepts  are  united;  there  is  no  subsequent  syn- 
thesis of  substance  and  quality.  Porter  says,  "  It  is  not  till  the 
second  or  advanced  stage  of  the  perceptive  process  that  the  per- 
cepts are  connected  under  the  relation  of  substance  and  attri- 
bute." For  all  that  we  can  see,  this  union  takes  place,  so  far  as 
it  takes  place  at  all,  immediately,  and  as  part  of  the  act  of  iden- 
tification. The  object  of  every  percept  is  perceived  as  having 
its  own  characteristics, — that  of  sight  as  having  color,  superficial 
extent,  and  boundaries,  that  of  smell  as  having  odor,  that  of  taste 
as  having  flavor,  that  of  touch  as  being  solid,  weighty,  rough, 
or  smooth,  large  or  small,  and  so  forth;  and,  when  all  these  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  but  one,  then  all  qualities  or  characteristics 
are  immediately  assigned  to  that  one  object.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  make  the  object  of  one  percept  a  sub- 
stance and  then  attribute  to  it  the  objects  of  the  other  percepts, 
as  qualities.  In  every  act  of  cognition  we  immediately  perceive 
substance  and  attribute,  and  in  every  act  of  sense-perception  we 
perceive  substance  with  sensible  attributes.  The  abstract  con- 
sideration of  these  things  as  related  to  each  other  may  take 
place  subsequently;  but  no  such  abstractive  process  is  included 
in  sense-perception  ("  Human  Intellect,'"  §§  166,  167). 
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The  purest  exercise  of  compound  perception — and 

"ofone'i  the   most   important  —  takes   place  wtieii    the   in- 
^'  Ikntile  mind  tirst  forms  detiuite  conceptions  of  the 

lerabers  of  his  own  body,  and  of  the  body  as  a  wliole.     This, 
loubtless,  is  a  gradual  accomplishment,  and  results,  priiK-ipally, 
Tom  an  attentive  exercise  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  siglit,  in 
jfjonnection  with  muscular  and  organic  feelings.     The  latter  pre- 
int  the  body  and  each  of  its  parts  as  extended,  as  solid,  and  as 
joesessed  of  physical  power;  they  give  also  an  indistinct  notion 
►f  the  location  of  the  parts  with  reference  to  one  another.     Then 
touch  and  sight  give  definiteness  to  the  rudimental  perceptions 
>f  internal  feeling.     Of  the  two,  touch  may  be  considered  to 
jpei-ate  first.     When  one  little  hand   grasps  in  succession  the 
ingers  and  the  thumb,  the  palm  and  the  wrist,  of  the  other,  the 
Ixmndaries  of  each  member  and  its  size  become  definitely  known. 
Ill  the  same  way,  the  features  of  the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  are  touched  and  bounded.    But  this  determination  is  greatly 
Assisted  by  sight.     While  touch  slowly  traverses  the  surface  of  a 
limb,  sight  perceives  it  ail  at  once;  and  the  eye  easily  combines 
into  one  exact  ponception  the  explorations  of  the  hand.     In  doing 
lo,  the  Buperficial  extent  of  portions  of  the  body  as  ascertained 
>y  feeling,  being  immediately  identified  with  the  same  as  seen, 
iny  limb  furnishes  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of  the  whole 
body.     For  tins  reason,  the  estimation  of  size  and  distance  by 
Biglit,  even  as  regards  one's  own  body,  is  only  partially  intuitive. 
In  this  connection  let  us  notice  «n  interesting  dis- 
MuS!^^»iiio   cnssion   respecting  our  perceptiosi  of  externality. 
EtSuoC*"^''   J''®  externality  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
one  to  another,  is  imnuxHafeiy  given  in  connection 
rith  muscular  and  organic  sensations,  and  becomes  more  apparent 
these  eenaations  receive  attention.    This  perception  is  greatly 
itrengthened   when    the  hand   touches   different  parts   of    the 
'body.     Then  two  definitely- bounded  parts  of  tlie  body  are  each 
immediately  recognized  as  sentient  and  a.s  solid  and  as  external 
"  to  one  another.     But  the  question  bas  been  raised  whether  any 
.lou-organic  substance  can  be  immediately  known  as  external  to 
the  body,  save  by  a  deduction  consequent  upon  the  perception 
of  the  mutual  externality  of  the  parts  of  the  organism  itself.     It 
I  has   been  held  that  withf)ut  this  perception,  as  an  antecedent 
jondition.  all  external  olyects  would  he  recognized  only  as  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.     This  position  is  an  extreme  one.     Hamilton 
suggests  a  simpler  theory  when  he  says,  "The  existence  of  an 
?xtra-organic  world  is  apprehended  .  .  .  ,  in  the  consciousneBS 
that  our  locomotive  energy  is  resisted,  and  not  resisted  by  aught 
lin  our  organism  itself"  (Note  D,*  2f>).     In  other  words,  we  per- 
iceive,  at  the   surface  of  the  body,   or  of  some  limb,  a  power 
jressing  upon  us,  or  resisting  our  pressure,   which  power  we 
enow  not  to  be  exercised  by  ourselves  or  within  our  body.     But 
[power  is  perceived  oidy  as  possessed  and  exercised  by  a  sub- 
Btauoc;  therefore,  when  we  say  that  we  perceive  an  external 
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power,  this  only  partially  expresses  the  fact  that  a  substance  ia 
•perceived  exercising  thepoioer.  It  may  be  allowed  that  this  per- 
ception of  the  external  agent  is  inferential  and  is  based  on  tiie 
knowledge  of  physical  causes  obtained  from  our  bodily  life  and 
especially  from  our  own  muscular  efforts — in  other  words,  that 
we  infer  an  external  cause  of  motion  similar  to  those  we  have 
observed  within.  But  this  ground  of  inference  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  body  as  external 
to  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  this  last-men- 
tioned knowledge  greatly  contributes  to  render  definite  our  per- 
ception of  things  external  and  enables  us  to  determine  their 
character  as  we  could  not  otherwise.  When  one  hand  is  laid  on 
the  other,  each  not  only  distinguishes  the  other  from  itself,  but 
also  feels  the  pressure  or  the  resistance  of  the  other.  But  when 
an  extra-organic  substance  presses  either  hand,  the  sensation  is 
in  the  hand  alone.  This  contrast  brings  into  relief  the  externality 
of  the  extraneous  substance. 

Moreover,  comparing  the  object  as  felt  with  the 
t^ifob/^ta '  "I  body  as  felt,  we  determine  its  solidity,  size,  and 
ferred  from  com-  shape,  bv  the  employment  of  rules  obtained  in  the 

purison  with   our  ^    ;      ./.  f     J  ,.      ,  rrn  • 

bodies.  examination  ot  our  own  limbs,     ibis  process,  as 

regards  solidity,  or  the  space-filling  property  of 
matter,  is  well  described  by  Pres.  Porter.  "  When  a  blind  man," 
he  says,  ♦'  grasps  his  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows  certain  mus- 
cular sensations  as  extended  through,  and  posited  in,  the  space 
within  the  opposite  surfaces  that  he  touches.  If  his  wrist  is 
withdrawn  from  the  inclosing  grasp,  and  an  extra-corporeal 
object  is  inserted  in  its  place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping 
hand  are  the  same  as  before:  the  dim  knowledge  of  the  space 

which  these  adjustments  involve  is  also  the  same The 

wrist  is  known  by  direct  perception  as  space-tilling;  the  inclos- 
ing hand  is  a  measure  of  the  space  inclosed.  The  same  inclos- 
ing or  grasping  hand  measures  the  surface  of  another  body;  but 
this  body  yields  no  muscular  percepts  involving  extension.  It 
occupies,  however,  precisely  the  space  which  the  other  filled. 
It  is  Known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 

than  that  of  the  body In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the 

mind,  by  touch  alone,  to  reach  the  extra-corporeal  world,  and  to 
know  that  all  its  objects,  like  the  body,  with  which  it  is  directly 
connected,  occupy  space." 

This  quotation  sets  forth  the  original  perception  of  external 
solidity;  the  figure  and  size,  direction  and  distance,  of  external 
objects  are  first  perceived  in  a  similar  way.  Indeed  all  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe  originates  from  cognitions  respecting 
his  own  body. 

Acquired  percep-  §  l^^.  In  discussiug  compouud  perception,  we  have 
tion  defined  and  inscusibly  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  that 
*"  mode  of  cognition  for  which  this  perception  is  the 

preparatory  basis.  Compound  and  acquired  perception  are  so 
related  that  they  are  commonly  discussed  together  as  forming 
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^nt  one  process;  we  have  preferred  to  distinguish  them,  the  lat- 
>r  being  inference  from  past  experieuce,  and  the  former  the 
imposition  of  intuitions,  or  preeeutations. 
We  have  now  to  remark  that  wA  every  kind  of  iv/crence  from 
)M-co'jnUions  can  be  caUecl  acqnh-ed  perceptiorL  In  the  first  phice, 
inferred  knowledge  can  claim  tnifi  title  unless  it  restiU  from 
)me  impression  which  tlie  object  of  it — the  thing  perceived — 
>av  jnake,  more  or  lees  directly,  on  our  nervous  system,  or  sen- 
jnum.  Hearing  a  clattering  noise  on  the  street,  I  may  be  said 
o  perceive  a  wagon  passing,  but  I  cannot  be  said  to  perceive 
he  driver,  thongh  I  may  conchide  that  there  is  some  one  driv- 
ig.  For  the  wagon,  but  not  the  driver,  is  immediately  related 
the  noise.  In  the  second  place,  the  exercise  of  acquired  per- 
jption  excludes  all  formal  or  doubtful  inferences.  i"he  action 
>f  this  power  being  habitual  and  easy,  quick  and  absolute,  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  immediate  intuition  only  by  philosophical 
irutiny.  Therefore,  should  one,  hearing  such  a  noise  as  we 
lave  mentioned,  be  iu  doubt  whether  it  were  thunder,  or  can- 
louadiug,  or  the 

"Car  rattling  o'er  the  istonf  street," 

lis  conviction  regarding  its  origin  would  not  be  a  perception, 

>ut  only  a  probable  inference.    These  remarks  may  be  illustrated 

■»y  the  story  of  a  traveler.     When  Captain  Head  was  traversing 

tlie  wild   Pampas  of  South  America,   "his  guide  one  day  eud- 

tlenly  stopped  him,  and,  pointing  high  into  air,  cried  out,   '  .\ 

"~iou  ! '     Surprised  at  such  an  exclamation,  accompanied  by  such 

in  act,  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  witli  difficulty  perceived,  at 

\n  immeasurable  height,  a  flight  of  condors  soaring  in  circles 

I  a  particular  spot.     Beneath  this  spot,  far  out  of  eight  of  hira- 

i\i  or  guide,  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  and  over  that  carcass, 

the  guide  well  knew,  a  lion,  whom  the  condors  were  eying 

rith  envy  from  tlieir  airy  height.     The  signal  of  the  birds  was 

him  what  the  sight  of  the  lion  alone  would  have  been  to  the 

raveler — a  full  assurance  of  its  existence." 

This  judgment  of  the  guide  was  apparently  instinctive,  and 

raa  the  unconscious  application  of  a  rule  founded  on  tlie  past 

ixperience  of  himself  and  others.     Yet  it  was  not  properly  the 

'•ense-perception  of  a  lion,  because   it  did  not  arise  from   any 

iinpressioa  made  by  that  object  on  his  organs  of  perception. 

"Much  less  could  the  articidat*  process  of  reasoning  in  which 

the  judgment  of  the   guide  first  originated,  and  by  means  of 

'^•hich   the  traveler  was   enabled  to   accept   the  ctmclusion   as 

correct-,  be  considereil  a  sense-perception.     The   movement  of 

the  condors  indicated  that  some  carcass  \ny  tar  beneath  them. 

they  kept  circling  aloft,  it  was  evident  that  some  bejist  was 

P'et  in  possession  of  the  prey.     This  could  not  be  a  dog  or  a 

jackal;  the  condors  would  have  driven  such  animals  back,  or 

U  least  contended  with  them  for  a  division  of  the  food.     There 
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being^  nnlj  nn«t  kin«l  of  larg^  eMnhroroQii  b»irt  m  that 

the  uoncliiMion  ftillowed  Utata  lion  wan  dining  aft  a  | 

the  cnndora     In  thi«  oaae,  naiUiar  tba  iiwliiaeii'v* 

tic  jiii]^ment  wan  a  nenae-neroeption.     Both  ahka 

of  th(«  rational  faculty.     But.  had  th«  trmT«>U!r  baai^  lbs  n^rf 

the  lion  atiil  w)  leariit  of  his  pxiat*.•lM3e^  tiiia  wiwdJ  ba«»  ^i^ 

plitieil  acquired  perception.     In  lik«  manoar,  ahovM  <mm%  aiA 

\\\^  a  (hiwt^r  in  tho  dark,  find  it  to  be  a  raaai.  Of;  \aMOm^  a  fatt 

Bay  tlml  it  in  a  peach  or  an  apple,  ur,  foclin^ 

thfin  to  iNi  silk  or  cotton,  th««e  woald  be  acts  of 

now  ooujiidered. 

Man'a  aphuro  nf  oxtemal  oofniHiao 
mSmbJcM^  increaaed  bjr   tho  developineot  of  that 

habitual  and  inatinotive  infrrvnc*  wi 
acquired  perception.     Without  thia  ilav«lupaiaat  oai 
of  th(!  mtiNTial  iinivuriw  would  ba  raplaoM  fagr  •  tv^  i| 
and  our  oontrul  over  the  fbrceaof  Batura  bjr  mm 
leaNiaaa    Of  all  our  aenaea,  n<me  haa  ao   ivaMfflBalii  a  i» 
fblnaaa  aa  that  of  fii>cl>t.  ^'1  '>  th«  mora  wmamtotm  4 

•lendwr  boundary  linea  and  iii>-  .ut  patchoa  of  ookroite 

retina  of  tlie  eye,  enable*  ua  to  peiveive  all  obirrta^ 
far.  within  the  visible  horizon,  and  oven  the 
bodiea,  ao  that  the  aoiil  of  man,  einploying  thia  i 
^appears  to  make  ezouraioiis  whithcrwwvrr  it  i 
Itbioga  remota  aa  if  tboy  wore  near  at  ban^     W« 
philoaopbera,  at  the  present  time,  are  renorally 
views  ooncoming  visual  parception;  bat  it  \ 
long  diaoaanon  and  raocti  wyariwant  and 
they  have  rMohad  dafiaita  ooooapCiona  aa  to  tiM 
methoda  of  it 

Tho  exceeding  cmdttjr  of  the  viewa  of  »*»•  *—*  r- 
writera  may  lie  illu«trat«<t  by  a  pa—age  fruoi  \ 
**  The  next  thing  to  be  oonaidered  VK  How  hadtem  yrxm^^ot 
in  ua;  and  that  is  manifsatlj  if  immim^  tho  00I7  «aj  w ' 
oonudvH  liodies  to  operate  in.  If,  ttieo,  axtaraal  olaaetaloi 
united  to  our  niindN  when  they  prodnae  ic 
we  peraaiTa  theaa  orijpaal  qoalitina  in  snob  of  t 
nnder  oor  aenaaa.  it  la  avidaot  that  some  ootMa 
oooHnued  by  our  nerves  or  animal  sfitnta,  by  socoe  |Mrt»  <rf  ^ 
bodies,  to  the  brain  or  tbo  seat  of  sensatino,  thera  lo  prada*  ■ 
oor  niada  the  jpartieular  ideaa  we  have  of  that.  haA.  litm 
Um  •xiaasiaD,  Bgwe,  naniber,  and  nocioa  of  bodiM  o#  aa  ^^ 
aarvabla  bigoeas  may  ba  poneivad  at  a  dniaaoa  bj  tho  mM 
it  ia  evident  asaw  amofy  imfmttftSSIt  lerfiw^  araal  aaaa  mm 
them  to  the  eyen^  and  thereby  vamt^f  to  the  braia  ttaao  omSM 
which  prodnoea  theaa  ideaa  whiob  wa  havo  nf  tb^  la  ■* 
Here  Locke  appeals  to  ivgard  tha  vidoa  of  daafeaa 
a«  a  judgrarnt  founded  on  axperiMica,  hot  aa  a 
mediately  produced  or  ozoitao  br  the  Bftotaoa  of 
osptible  bodiea  (bk.  vl.  chap  vttL). 
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^Theory  of  Viaion," — an  admirable  specimen  of  philosophical 
lalysiB — explained  our  perceptiohs  of  diHtance,  simpB,  and  size', 
deductions  from  the  Bensutioiis  of  colors  by  the  eye;  but, 
rhile  doing  bo,  he  adopted  the  extreme  position  that  sight,  of 
ka«lf,  gives  a  knowledge  of  color  only,  and  tiiat  we  do  not,  from 
~v»  source,  have  an^-  knowledge  of  extension  in  any  of  itH  di- 
leusions.  Subsequent  discussions  have  corrected  this  error, 
id  have  residted  in  a  more  tenable  doctrine. 

Immediate  ^^  '*  now  held  that /Ac  pyc  is  iinmediaiely  eocfnizant 
itioM  of  tbe  of  suptrjkifildiiiianct',  size^  "place,  and  ji(jun-.  This  has 
been  determined  by  the  testimony  of  those  wlio 
ive  suddenly  acquired  eyesight  through  a  surgical  operation ; 
was  the  case  with  a  youth  seventeen  years  of  age.,  reporteil 
Dr.  Franz  of  Leipsic  ("Trana  Koyal  Society,"  1841).  The 
sxperiments  tried  upon  him  fiocnewhat  tailitate  against  the  opin- 
ion which  Locke  quotes  with  approval  as  that  of  his  conterapo- 
iry,  Mr.  Molyneux,  viz.,  that  "a  man  burn  blind  and  now  adult, 
nd  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a 
>here  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  uf  the  same  bigness,"  having 
lined  [lis  sight,  "could  not  by  means  of  that  sense,  before  h« 
>ucl)eU  them,  distinguish  and  tell  which  is  the  globe  and  which 
le  cube."  The  young  man  distinguislied  cube  and  sphere  by 
inpanng  their  aeusible  appearances  as  projected  on  the  plane 
W  Ins  visiun,  thougli  he  did  not  recognize  them  as  solid  bodies 
>ut  simply  as  two  tfat  figures.  For  sight,  alone,  can  distinguish 
circle  from  a  square,  but  not  a  tlisc  from  a  globe.  When  the 
^ye  of  the  young  man  was  Kutheiently  restored,  "A  sheet  of 
ipor,  on  which  two  strong  black  lines  had  been  drawn,  the  one 
lurizontal,  the  other  vertical,  was  placed  before  him,  at  tlie  dis- 
ince  of  about  three  feet.  He  was  now  allowed  to  open  the  eye, 
nd  after  attentive  examination,  he  called  the  lines  by  their  right 
lenominationa.  Th'l  outline,  in  black,  of  a  square,  six  inches  in 
liameter,  within  which  a  circle  had  been  drawn,  and  within  the 
itter  a  triangle,  was,  alter  carelul  examination,  recognized  and 
jrrectly  described  by  him.  At  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and 
m  a  level  with  the  eye,  a  solid  cube  and  a  sphere,  each  of  four 

icbes  diameter,  were  placed  before  him After  attentively 

examining  these  bodies,  he  said  he  saw  a  quadrangular  and  a  cir- 
sular  figure,  and,  after  some  ooneideration,  he  pronounoe<l  the 
»Tie  a  sqtiare  and  the  other  a  disc.  His  eye  being  then  closed, 
"le  cube  was  taken  away  and  a  disc  of  equal  eizo  substituted 
id  placed  next  to  the  sphere,  Ou  again  opening  his  wvl'  ho 
>baerved  no  ditference  in  these  objects,  but  regarded  them  both 
•8  disc&  The  solid  cube  was  now  placed  in  a  souiewhat  oblique 
position  before  the  eye,  and,  close  beside  it,  a  figure  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  representing  a  plane  outline  prospect  of  the  ciil>o 
when  in  this  position.  Both  objects  he  took  to  be  something 
like  flat  quadrates.  A  pyramid  placed  before  him  with  one  of 
lits  sides  towards  his  eye,  he  saw  as  a  plane  triaugle.  This  ol»- 
Iject  was  now  turned  a  little,  so  as  to  present  two  of  its  sides  to 
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Tiew,  but  rather  more  of  one  tiidti  thaa  of  the  other:  aAv  m^ 
Bidfring-  uinl  examining  it  for  a  lon^  tini«^  be  aMd  CkMthb^ 
a  very  exti^aordinury  figurt;;  it  wax  m-itliera  tnjui|^  aa«  a ^lA 
rungle,  nor  u  circle;  la-  hn<l  no  i<lra  nf  it,  and  ocmU  out  Aaa^ 
it  '  In  fuct,'  Mid  be,  *  I  luiiiit  give  it  ij{ii.'  On  ooDcftadiaf  ikai 
«rxperiinent8  I  aak«<l  him  to  d(.'«crili«  ibo  aeoaatkNia  tW  flipdV 
had  produotni;  whereupon  he  mid  thai,  imuedHUolj  on  «fiMiV 
hit*  vye,  la-  hud  discovered  a  difTontnue  in  ih«  two  okpid^tb 
cube  ^/iil  the  apliere,  plae«Ml  |j«>hir«  hito,  and  perceivvd  thai  ihf 
v/ere  not  drawing's;  but  that  he  had  nut  baen  mbto  tofansfcM 
them  the  idea  of  a  iiquare  and  a  diac  until  ha  had  pa>anM4ft 
B«iiiMatiun  (it*  what  he  aaw  in  the  p<»inta  iif  his  ftafai%aa  tf  h 
ireallv  tixiciied  the  ttbjccUi.  When  1  gav**  tho  thina  hading  fto 
ephorc,  the  cube  and  the  pyramid,  int^)  hia  hand,  ba  vaaaiA 
«urjirii<e<l  he  had  not  nn'ogniard  titnin  an  •«•'''  '•■■  •» "■•  ^  »• 
was  well  acquainted  writh  iivatheuiatical   figvt 

Wit  It  the  tc>re{^oing  we  may  compare  thw  axp^TTcuoe  -'t  <  mfm 
Ilauser,  wiio  la  said  to  have  betm  impriauoed  tail  tha^a  of  a^» 
teen  in  a  dark  nKun,  wbttra  food  ami  attandnnoa  waia  ai^ffcl 
to  him  in  aiieuce,  m<i  that  ba  never  beard  tha  voioa  araaate 
Smm  of  auv  one.  Aa  Dr.  Porter  rrmarka.  hia  atoty,  whalhvttn 
or  falae,  illuNtratea  how  tho  world  out  of  doura  oaait  apaaar  to il 
infant  when  brought  to  the  window  of  a  ruom  anar  it  ka»  W 
come  Mimewhat  tamiHar  with  the  obj-'  '*■*  ^^thia.  "I  den^ 
him,"  aaya  his  teacher,  "to  look  oat  <  >  odow, 

the  wide  and  extenaivo  proapeut  of  a  iM-uuutul 
presentetl  itaelt  in  all  the  ^locy  of  aammipr.  and  aaked  huB  < 
what  he  wtw  was  not  vorr  l»-  r        '      M     ubeyad.  bol 
draw  b4ick  with  viaible  horr-  >^,  'TJcly.  •cty*' 

than  fMjinting  to  the  white  wkII  ut  hw  ohajubar,  na  aaia.  'T 
not  uglv.'  Several  yearn  after,  hia  friend  aaked  him  tf  he  » 
oalliHl  tlie  rvtneinbraneo  of  the  eceoe,  and  ftf  hia  own  faaia^ 
and  he  aaid:  "What  I  then  aaw  waa  rary  uglj;  Ibr.  eil^  I 
looked  at  the  window,  it  appparDd  to  CM  ai  if  a 
^ad  b««n  placed  before  m j  •yc*>  ''P?'*  *hich  m 
•pKtt4ir«H|  all  the  oontenta  o<  hia  diflataai  ' 

'.;Tven,  yellow,  and  red  paint,  all  mi  rig; lad  tiiga 
^■4,  aa  I  now  ec>«  thin^  I  could  ooi  at  tkal 
rc<-<>giii2e  and  diatinguiah  from  each  other.     That  what  I 
ntw  wiTt>  tield«,  hilla,  atid  houaee;  that  aatir  thincr*  whirik 
ap(Kan-d  iiti»j)i  larger  were  in  realitjr  oraci  r^W  ■ 

otiier  tiangw  which  appeand  araaller  wer«'  i  ■^'V 

>  other  thin^  ia  a  fact  of  whieb  I  waa  aft-  eaaviBi 

the  expenenoa  |(ained  in  uka     He  ajj>v  aaid  that,  i 

beginning,  be  conld  not  uh  between  what  ana 

ruund,  ami  what  waa  only  paiuiad  aa  roaad.  or  < 
wen  and  htinea  repiaaiMtea  on  iheata  of  pielnraa  i 
preoiaeljr  aa  ommi  and  borM*  oanrod  in  wood  *  (*■  f 

An  AcvuuitL,"  etix,  p.  88)i 
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From  wluit  we  have  now  eaid,  it  Beenie  evident  that, 
i2S!~«°°  "^  while  a  superficial  or  lateral  figure  is  immediately 
recognized  by  fiifijht,  the  shape  of  solid  bodies  is  uu 
^Hgiiiul  perception  of  touch  iind  becomeB  perceptible  to  sight  only 
>y  a  habit  of  inference.  Dr.  McCosh,  whose  "  Defence  of  Fviii- 
lunientul  Truth  "  (chaps,  vi.-viii.)  contains  a  more  complete  pre- 
siitation  tliati  we  can  make  of  the  philosophy  of  acquired  per- 
ception, tells  of  experiments,  illustrative  of  this  point,  wliich  lie 
_hiui8elf  made  with  the  assisUuice  of  Mr.  Ivinghan,  principal  of 
the  Belfast  Institution  for  the  Blind.  "I  experiioented,"  he 
lya,  "with  very  young  children  born  blind.  1  put  two  small 
)iece8  of  wood,  one  triangular  and  the  other  square,  under  the 
ilm  of  the  hand,  and,  without  being  allowed  to  rat>ve  the  hand 
?er  it,  they  at  once  told  ua  the  shape  of  each.  When  their 
lead,  and  their  legs,  and  their  arms  were  pricked  exactly  alike, 
they  at  once  showed  us  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  knew  the 
^boints  to  be  out  of  each  other.  I  moved  their  hand  over  a  book 
^Boven  inches  long  and  then  over  a  desk  fourteen  inches  long,  oc- 
^Bsupying  the  same  time  with  each  process,  and  they  at  once  de- 
^Blared  that  the  latter  was  much  longer  than  the  former.  We 
^^llowed  a  boy  to  feel  round  a  room  with  wliich  he  was  unac- 
^qnajnted,  and  he  at  once  declared  its  shape.  One  of  these  chil- 
dren was  a  girl  of  the  age  of  eight,  just  entered  the  Institution, 
ignorant  that  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  angle  or  cor- 
ler  or  point,  calling  the  corners  of  the  figures  'little  heads.' 
Jbe  said  the  stpiare  had  two  little  heails  ami  two  little  heads, 
)ut  was  not  sure  that  two  and  two  make  four."  Experiments 
like  tlieee  give  proof,  if  any  proof  is  needed,  that  figure,  size, 
ind  distance,  as  in  connection  with  every  dimension  ol"  extension, 
are  originally  perceived  by  touch,  and  measured  by  the  motion 
t©f  the  l)ody  and  its  members. 

The  sight  cognition  of  solid  figures,  and  of  their  distance  in 
rent,  first  begins  when  tlie  n^ind  is  able  to  connect  certain  lines 
tnd  shadings  of  color  with  the  shape  and  place  of  near  and  tan- 
filde  objects.     Having  thus  gained  a  standard  of  judgment,  the 
re  gradually  extends  its  perceptinn.s  to  objects  more  remote. 
!'he  perception  of  solid  shape  is  well  illustrated  by  I^icke,     Hav- 
ig  remarked  that  "the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often, 
En  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment  without  our  taking 
'notice  of  it,"  he  continues,  "when  we  set  befcu-e  our  eyes  a  round 
globe  of  any  uniform  color,  e.  g.,  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind,  ia  of  a  flat  cir- 
1      cle  variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of  liglit  au<l  bright- 
^kiess  coming  to  our  eyes.     But  we  having  by  use  been  accus- 
^Btomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
^Hwont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections 
^■ot'  light  by  the  diiference  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies;  the 
judgment,  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appear- 
ances into  their  causes;  so  that,  from  that  which  is  truly  variety 
of  shadow  or  color,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a 
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mark  of  fi^^nre,  an«l  frarnffn  to  itm'lf  the 
figure  and  an   unitorm  color;   when  the 


then 


;nce  ih  only  «  {>iiin»)  vuno 
iug."     Thow?  who  havo  loujjf  l»^"" 
IkmHcs  liy  xight  cjui  wairtjely  !>• 
iH  wholly  acquired;  yet  nothiii 


iwljr  oolort-(I,  a«  i«  «vKl«tiit  »  , 

•>'^'>iMtiinit!<J  X»  Mffoivw  atfii 
it  tlicir  «btittj  to^dM 
viiiw  naor*  ab«u»dMolKr 


'The 


•nta  tbet  w»  ia4  •« 

rk  Mi*  «^>eM 

•T  of 


th«i  ejv  tmm 
noui   tieali 

;  ••     doliKtfuI; 


What  Huskin  Bay*  in  liifmlly  tni«', 

ii*  entirely  a  matter  of  expt-nence. 

om;  and  it  i«  only  by  a  iw^rio*  "f  ' 

that  a  Htjiin  of  black  or  gray  h 

Bubfltance,  or  that  n  faint  hne  r 

it  appeara  ia  far  away.     The  whole  te<- 

depttnda  on  our  recovery  of  what  may 

thv  rye;  that  \*  \n  wiy,  of  %  •ort  of  chi 

flat  Rtuina  of  color  mertOy  a«  aacfa,  with' 

tht'V  flignify,  an  a  blutd  man  wuitUl  Mt- 

with  eight"  ("Kl.  Dniwing."  p.  5). 

•n-p-«pu«of  §.   174.   Sor.u.  cUim  thnt 

aiTwUea  mA «»  Uues   of  directum   n 

*'**^  any  cxtran<y>u«  aid 

qneationably,  the  \HBiial  perception  oi  obji-  < 

tiona  and  aa  at  a  disUuioe,  i«  •  very  murj  Mn.i  .-»••.  »i 

Thifi  cognition  tuuat  Uko  pboe  ttl  oooe,  when   it  ■•  feeadl  ^H 

the  hand  of  the  obaervvr  can  oomo  heti^eeii    '  -  mmk  #• 

object  aeeru     Sotno  obaenrationt  of  TrineUiaet  -.  .  ij^mm  am 

geon,  bear  on  thin  }ioint     **  He  opermted  mt  the  nmt  tarn*  m 

two   patienta,   brotlit^r  and  aiater,  aifed  eleyn   aad   Urn  «"■• 

reapoctively.    Thu  same  day,  haTJoy  oanaed  Ihe  begr  toeaHMi 

an  orange,  ho  placed  it  aboat  one  m^tar  frank  htrn  mt^A  ti^^kia 

try  to  take  it     The  boy  broaght  hia  liand  rlo—- 

a  ootdatio  del  »uo  occhio),  and  cloaiag  bta  fiat,  foimu  •< 

bia  great  aurpriae.     He  then  tried  again  a  few  inclii 

•7*1  and  at  laal,  in  thia  tantetiva  jmj,  ■neoa— led  is  ti 

imago.    When  the  aanM  asparimant  was  tned  wii^  Ik 

alao  at  firat  Mttornpti*d  to  gnwp  Iha  onutva  with  hmt  k 

near  the  rre  (-</;,i  mnnn  rami  vtthm  tJT  ecoMa):  %hm 

her  error,  :  forefingi<r.  and  pualied  il 

line  alow  I  i  tbf  object-"     TniwHioetti  " 

tluwe  obi^  iig  a  K  '    viaibla 

wtrre  in  n<  i-i  .i  .  ..   iha  •/*"  ^.^i><»H  em   "S^ 

T'liuh,''  p  I'lOy  the  buj  born  bifaid,  oa  what 

eiden  o|M-nitiNL,  ai<  objwota  at  flrat  wwiiad  **t«  tt 

ayaaaa  what  ho  I »  akin." 

A  ttanar  •»  I^c.AdMa  S«>ith.  io  bia  ^Vmrny  am  the 
«^a^  notioea  an  ohjaotioo  Ut  the  doctriiM 

^'"^  Thia  objeotioii  ia  baaed  oa  the  t»tmm 

hiwer  aaimala,  manj  of  wbich,  ~ 
puaaeea  a  good  apprebeaairiii  uf  diaianoe 
Deo."  hn  aaTa,  ''uerer  feecb  ber  yooe* 


«#•• 


inlo 


vooeg  by 
biiii^  aa  the  Uanet  and  (aa  thnuli  1 
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8oon  as  her  chickens  are  hatcher!,  ehe  dnea  not  feeil  them,  bnt 
irries  tiiem  to  the  fiehi  to  t'et-d,  whiTe  they  walk  abniit  at  their 
»8e,  it  would  seem,  and  HppeJir  to  huvw  the  most  di.stitict  ]>er- 
Septiun  of  all  the  tangible  ohjectH  which  suiToiind  thein.  We 
jay  often  8ee  them,  accordingly,  by  tlie  Btraif^htest  road,  nin  to 
iiid  pick  up  any  little  grains  wiiich  she  ahowH  them,  even  at  the 
listance  oi  several  yards;  and  they  no  aooner  come  into  the 
light  than  they  eeem  to  iinderBtaud  thia  language  of  vision  as 
.•ell  as  they  ever  do  afterwards.  The  yuuiig  of  the  jjar- 
tridge  and  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same  early  period, 
the  most  distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  The  young 
partridge,  almost  as  soon  a«  it  comes  from  the  shell,  runs 
about  among  long  grass  and  corn,  the  young  grouse  among 
long  heath;  and  would  both  most  eRsentially  hurt  themselves, 
^if  they  hail  not  the  most  acute  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of 
the  tangible  objects  which  not  only  surround  them,  but  press 
ipon  them  on  all  sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  tlie  young 
^Of  the  goose,  of  the  duck,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
Berve,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  birds  which  make  their 
iifKts  upon  the  ground."  Dr.  Smith  meets  the  ditHcuUy  pre- 
e«uted  by  such  tacts,  by  claiming  that  instinct  is  given  to  the 
lower  animals  on  account  of  tlie  necessity  of  their  condition; 
that  man,  being  cared  for  in  helpless  infancy  by  his  uKither 
or  nurse,  has  no  need  of  any  such  faculty;  and  that,  therel'ore, 
human  beings  are  allowed  to  await  the  required  development 
of  their  powers.  But  he  also  thinks  it  likely  that  infants  have 
an  institiclive  perception  ut  size  and  tlirtluncc,  though  to  a  very 
hmited  degree.  "Children,"  he  says,  "appear  at  so  very  early 
a  period  to  know  the  distance,  the  ^hape,  and  the  magnitude,  of 
the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  oven  they  may  have  some  instinctive 
perception  of  this  kind;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker  de- 
gree than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals." 

For  ourselves,  we  admit  the  existence  of  instinct,  that  is,  of  a 
tendency  and  power,  given  to  animals  by  the  Creator,  to  seek 
some  rational  or  necesnary  end  without  having  that  end  in  view; 
doubtless  some  immediate  pleasure  is  attached  to  instinctive 
activity,  and  leads  to  its  performance;  but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  instinct  everything  that  animals  may  do.     Mtire- 

»over,  in  the  present  case,  we  think  it  not  incredible  that  th© 
intelligence  of  such  actions  as  those  adduced  may  have  orig- 
inateil  in  a  eery  nftort  experience.  We  have  seen  cliickons  only 
One  day  old,  which  a  little  girl,  our  Bessie,  had  taken  from  tlie 
mother  and  fed,  refuse  to  follow  the  mother,  while  they  did  fol- 
low B^'ssie  ab(mt  the  yard.  They  no  sooner  had  left  tlie  shell 
than  they  exhibited  this  power  of  forming  a  habit  of  judgment 
respecting  the  source  of  care  and  food. 
H  We  assume  that  cognitions  of  space  and  position  arise  in 
^connection  with  muscular,  organic,  and  tiictual  sensations,  and 
that  a  power  of  thinking  involving  these  cognitions  is  developed 
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before  any  exerciMd  of  ti^ht  Uke*  pUoo.     iVofaabiT.  viitt 

t;yL-8  nru  Hixt  opened,  objects  are  cuvn  Ml  on  s  wmtmr  ^* 

the  organ.     But,  when  the  young  animal  a»OTc»  x%m 

ti)U(  litiK  near  objectn  with  ita  moutb  or  bealc.  tb«M 

didcovered  not  to  bo  contij^noua  lo  the  eyci,  bai  l« 

tiunur}'  puHitiona  in  apace.     The  lataral  •nd  vviCiual 

of  th«  head  liiwvt  th«  objvct  lo  be  atatkiCMry.  aod  (ba 

tnoticin  HhowH  that  some  space  tnaat  be  trmv^  -^'-f  ^«lr«« 

At  tlie  aamc  time,  alsw),  the  direction  of  u 

thvy  ar»  iiiMtantly  located  on  dioea  oonuecixu^  utmm  wttb  la 

center  of  vigion.     Nuthinf^  further  ia  t>o«r  f  miMila  ••«•  aaa 

Bi?rvio<-/ibt(;  uieaMiire  of  short  diatanoea;  and.  AonM  w 

the  coiijiH-ture  tbiit  objcctii  within  reaoh  «>f  ih* 

po8f)cw<  u  certain  degree  of  visible  diatjnctwe— >  or 

ui^nveri^cnco  of  the  optic  axca,  or  in  aom*  olber  way 

affect  tliet  organ  of  viaion,  this  wonld  praaeot  a  rula 

wlii(;h  could  be  learned  and  applied  at  uoo«.     The 

of  greater  diataiioea  might  involve  a  further 

what  more  exttt^rionoc.     It  ia  aliwt  to  bo  raa 

I>im1k'M  of  \\w  lower  nnitnnU  at  birth  poaaeas  i 

nittiit  than  that  which  i^  i-  t»«i 

an?  more  ei»piil»ie  of  that  an  wbicii, 

iturvouM  ana  phyaical,  ia  cotnplenientarT'  aad 

intentional  guidance  of  volition.    The  0(M>rdinaCioB' 

of  limba  of  birda  and  buoata  io  waUdo|p,  mnaiaip  tmA 

very  much  ntitomattc,  and  ao,  alaoi,  are  aocDO  teadaBoiaB 

under  the  Htimulua  of  an}'  distinct  impreMton  BMlami  tb*( 

of  HcnM?.     The  foregoing  ooncideffatuma  do  not  tab*  a«^  ■• 

neoitMMity  for  iuNtinL-t,  but  juatify  a  i^milvr  limit«tiaai 

usually  given  to  tho  aphere  ii-  ia  « 

lint,  whether  the  aight  peroep'  ^t4»» 

or  not.  there  ia  little  nt>e<l  of  aooaantiag  for  hi 

wiae  tlian  aH  the  a<'<](iiaitJon  of  ••vtioriimoa. 

Wo  have  now  aut^  onaidared  tba^ 

"*'**"  by  aight,  of  the  «jii.t  iioii  of  obfrcta  attd 

m'.lid  almpe.     But  aooM^tbing  nua*   ba 
our  eatimationaof  aiceand  diatanoa.     Aaalm 
H«l  Mr  |>rin)<krdinl  p>*rr<«ptiolia  of  tbeae  tbia^  9Xtm  fa« 
•DB«(rtioa  with  tba  aeoMaf  ttaiA 
I  tha  length  of  eoa'a  Cm«  «r  wa 
and.  Ml  general,  tbio  ane  oi  tnMit  DodiljSMMbae^  «««b 

tli«ac  dcirrraittatiooa  na  atn:.  i.i..^  lur  tbe  meaaoawaast  of  «A« 
tbinfa    Tbe  original  ••  foot "  of  length  waa  doubtleaa  i 
Iba  hiot  of  eofne  man  nf  authority,  jiut  aa  tbe  alaadard ; 
kap4  in  tbe  Toarar  of  London  la  aaiil  to  hare  meaautad  I 
of  tha  right  arm  of  a  kiog  of  Kofriand.    A  oobil,  mm  Iha  taae 
indioatee,  wm  onginaJly  toe  lengtt  of  tha 
point  af  the  elbow  to  the  axtnanty  of  the  ia(ai 
alandarda  of  length  had  beao  daHrauaad  otfaaia 
tai&ed  which  are  baaed  oo  the  nioifweni  of  our  lioibiv  ea  i 
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ihrongh  the  muscular  sense.     Every  full  step  of  a  medium-sized 

au  traverses  a  distance  of  three  feet  or  ttiereaLaiits.     Hence 

he  original  inile  was  '■^  mi\h  natisuttm:"  hence,  too,  tlie  jxissa'^e 

>t'  time,  as  connected  with  tne   regular  continuance  of  bodily 

lotions,  is  ein]>loYe.d  to  indicate  distance.     The  traveler  in  Eu- 

>pe  is  often  told  that  one  place  is  a  given  number  of  hours  dis- 

lut  from  another,  each  hour  being  equivalent  to  a  league  of 

three  miles,  that  is,  to  the  length  of  road  ordinarily  pussed  over 

>y  a  pedestrian  in  au  hour.     The  extent  to  which  such  fiiu.'^eulai 

neasures  of  space  can  be  empU»yed  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

rase  of  a  Mr.  John  Metcalf,  otlierwise  called  "  Blind  Jack,"  men 

tinned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society. 

**  He   became   blind  at  an   early  period;   but.  nntwithstanding, 

Followed   tiie  profession   of  a  wagoner,  and,  occasionally,  of  u 

^uide  in  iiitiicate  roads  during  tlie  night,  or  when  the  tracks 

rere  covered  with  snow.     At  length  he  became  a  projector  and 

lurveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and  mountainous  districts,  an 

Bmployraent  for  which  one  would  naturally  suppose  a  blind  nuiu 

to  be  but  indifferently  qualified.     But  he  was  found  to  an.swer 

ill   the  expectations  tif  his  employers;  and  most  of  the  roads 

lover  the  peak  in   Derbysliire,  in  England,  were  altered  by  his 

lirections.     Says  the  person  who  gives  this  account  of  Blind 

fjack,   '  I    have  several   times   met    this    man,   with    the   assist- 

[Bnce   of  a   long   staft'  traversing   the   roads,    ascending   preci- 

>ice«,  exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  extents, 

'Torms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  answer  his  designs  iu  the  best 

manner.'" 

K       In  order  to  communicate  the  faculty  of  measuring  magni- 
V^des  and  distances  from  the  locomotive  or  muscular  sense  to 
'     tlie  eye,  there  is  need  only  that  a  course  traversed  by  the  feet 
^should  be  submitted  to  the  sight.     Then  another  course  <if  sinii- 
Hlar  length  would  affect  one's  sight  in  a  similar  manner.     But 
™^the  more  frequently  such  comparisons  are  made  and  tested,  tho 
more  thoroughly  is  the  Jiabit  of  judgment  formed.     Thus  our 
BBcquired  perception  of  magnitude  and  distance  results  directly 
Birom  a  comparison  of  the  seneations  of  sigiit  witli  those  by  whieh 
I     these   quantities  are  more  directly  measured.      It  does  not  in- 
volve any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  eye  or  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  organ   in   receiving,  transmitting,  directing,  and 
concentrating  rays  of  light. 

Nevertheless,  scientific  investigations  have  shown 

^^"^  how  the  eye  is  affected  by  variations  iu  magnitude 

and  distance;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  revealed 

•the  caiises  of  those  ocular  sensations  which  the  mind  interprets. 
First  of  all,  it  is  ascertained  that  when  au  object  is  near  at  hand, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  nearness,  the  optic  axes, — that  is,  the 
lines  passing  through  the  pupil  and  the  center  fif  eacli  eye, — are 
made  to  converge,  so  as  to  admit  light  from  the  oliject,  in  the 
most  perfect  way,  upon  the  retina,  'fhia  convergence  is  effected 
by  muscles  connected  with  the  eye,  whose  action  is  indicated  by 
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'^a  Mnntion.  Il<"ni?e  one  can  mnri-  qni<UIy  »ti.l  tv%<:'*»  m~. 
pin  or  u  pen  snufM-ntldd  in  thi-  air  i»t  a  litth-  iii-:^t>.  -.  »..-* 
of  hi8  evr'a  lire  open,  tlian  he  can  whvn  otM»  eye  vnkiA. 
viHiial  8\ie  of  ohjcct«  cloflc  at  hand  ia  of  ooora*  ftt  ftnl  ■ 
diately  interpreted  l>v  it«  iil«-ntifi<9tiim  with  Ch«l  uf 
Af^in.  it  in  known  tnat.  ao  a  rule,  ntsarer  objvcta  mmMm  •  ■■§ 
diiitinct  inipreuMton  on  the  rrlina  tlmn  those  whidi  an  MttA 
Hence  one  l«>okinp,  from  aoine  difttano«,  aero—  •  rmrimmmtwmg. 
can  eaHily  diHtinf^uinh  tlie  fultagv  on  tho  «m1»  next  to  kmfas 
that  which  in  vi«ili|e  on  the  other.  Ilenoe^  tD«s  m  aoak  mmaum 
aH  ("olomdo,  where  tho  air  i«  rotnarkaUy  elaar,  WMHlMai  MV 
'IdiIm  distant  appear  to  the  n«w*ooia«r  onhr  ft  ah  Oft  ««ir  i#r^2 
thoae  wlin  have  In-en  acetlltOllMd  to  m(»  ■ 
phere.  find  themHelveR  adding  luidoljr  to  the 
A  mort;  \iar.y  repion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  int^nretition  of  rmrictam  olyito  ■■* 

our  judg^mentA  of  diainnce,  while  the  ptvaenoe  of  mi^pmtm^t^ 

jectD  aida  our  ewtirnate  of  mze.     The  Icogith  of  •  proaMMMS 

better  perceived  than  tho  dinUnoe  of  a  Mfrie  oti^eet:  «e  w^ 

:'altowaiure  for  all  the  intervening  opaefw  that  m 

|<liiarked:  Rn<l  I  lie  size  of  an  elepl^  \nOi 

fiby,  iw  hetter  a]>prf<-iat<'d  if  it  can  i  -ly 

[that  of  a  man  or  a  horne.     Tho  aan  and  maaa  mnA  other  bap*' 

ienly  luidieH  Nerm  to  nn  Inith  near  and  HDall,  bwM— »  iheaytaB 

{•neither  compare  them  with  any  kti(»wrt  magmtwdMk  natm^imt 

the  diHtitnee  Itetween  them  and  (Mir  {tlanet     They  mm 

onlv  audi  size  and  diittance  aa  would  anHmiaTiig  be 

their  a|>(N'Nnince. 

litit  the  mo«t  important  law  prweminir  ow 
<!  the  Met  that  raj«« 

t  the  ejra     Thisbij 

<M<-<-,  the  app  *  la,  the  apeee  • 

octiipiea  in  U.,  <..■■■-  .;.vereelT  ae  the 

[)Or  the  diaiance  from  the  eye.  Ttna  law  emhlae  the 
'•akmale  diaiance  wh<>n  tnad^nitode  ia  known,  and 
•liatance  ia  knowit  A  man,  atandinf;  at  tlM 
tiwr»  rrwhi  from  the  eje,  oooaptM  one  half  the  lanicth.  9m4  «• 
irth  the  enperficial  extent,  m  the  ffeld  of  vision,  tlial  thaaae 
oocopiea  ai  the  diaUtt)  r  one  rod.     If  the  bM 

lows  the  viaoal  eizeof  an  ol  tadialaneeaf  (ja»f«^«A 

ivea  the  aame  olfji*rt  aa  haTtng  onljr  one  liMirth  that  mm^ 
looatee  \\\n  otrfeot  at  the  diatance  of  two  nxfat  On  the  lAtf 
hand,  if  it  known  aome  olijert  of  atmilar  appaamiue  to  ha  «^ 
one  rod  away,  while  ita  Ttaoal  aiae  ia  nu  larK«r  than  Ihm  f» 
■■MtaJ  br  the  known  ohfeot  at  two  rodic  the  ob^eot  mtm  aa^ 
tth(Mi|(h  atmilar  to  that  firerieaaly  obaarrcd,  ia  eandvdadtefei 
Sonly  one  fiHirth  aa  lar|pa.  Of  ooaiaa  no  fbmal  anlBalnlMMe^ 
riae  and  dJahwoa  liUce  niaoe  in  the  naa  nf  the 
yat  H  ia  woadarfhl  with  what 
jndgmenta  of  aigbt  are  made. 


and 
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§  175.  We  muet  not  conclurle  tlie  discusMon  now 
n«^&uuiea  of  ^1^  hand  without  rcinarkiiig  that  tlie  ao-c»illed 
iniei^  "fallacies  of  sense" — which  really  are  mistaken 
inferences  from  the  preseiitatiotia  of  sense — take 
place  only  in  connectioii  with  acquired  perception.  The  ini- 
inediate  and  ori}i;iiml  cognitiotis  of  the  mind,  whether  of  eenae, 
or  couBcioHBneBB,  or  concomitant  perception,  are  reliable;  they' 
present  realities;  in  them  no  mistake  i.4  possible.  But  errora 
may  occur  in  the  inferences  we  make  from  them.  Moreover, 
our  liability  to  error  tirat  arises  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  that  very  power  of  judgment  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  infier 
"what  is  true.  It  does  not  originate  in  the  associative  tendency 
of  thought.  This  merely  attaches  conceptions  to  one  another, 
■without  any  necessary  reference  to  tlieir  logical  relations.  He 
Avho  says  that  truth,  or  falsehood,  or  our  belief  in  either,  is  the 
result  of  association,  nii»ses  the  mark  ?adly.  I^Iietakes  become 
possible  tor  us  when,  by  a  power  of  judgment,  we  begin  to 
uiiite  things  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  This 
relation,  in  some  cases,  i.<»  absolutely  perceived,  and  then  rules 
are  formed  which  admit  of  no  exceptions;  in  other  ciu^es,  it  is 
not  absolutely  perceived,  but  ordy  supposed  or  accepted  with 
greater  or  less  probability  ami  conKdeuce;  and  the  rules  arising 
m  such  cases  may  admit  of  exception.  By  far  the  groiiter  part 
of  human  judgments  are  formed  in  this  way;  for  absolute  or 
perfect  truth  is  sometimes  unattainable  by  tlie  mind,  and  some- 
times, though  attainable,  is  beyond  the  practical  aims  and 
necessities  which  shape  our  ordinary  modes  of  thought  and 
determine  the  degree  of  their  development.  This  power  of 
forming  imperfect  rules  is  a  most  necessary  and  useful  attribute; 
for  it  yields  a  less  perfect  apprehension  when  ahsolnte  knowl- 
edge may  be  nndesired  or  unattainable.  But  it  indicates  a 
limitation  in  the  cognitive  faculties  of  tlie  Vicing  using  it;  and 
it  results  in  a  liability  to  error.  Mistakes  from  this  source  are 
specially  likely  to  occur  whenever  any  imperfect  rule  of  judg- 
ment is  applied  in  circumstances  differing  from  those  of  its  first 
formation  and  original  use. 

We  allow,  also,  that  ussnciation  and  habit,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ease  and  rapiility  with  which  onr  judgments  are 
formed,  increase  that  liability  to  error  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  The  force  of  habit  hurries  the  mind  into  the  adop- 
tion of  conclusions — as  it  were  instinctively — which  the  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant  In  this  way  we  sometimes  tind  ourselves 
making  judgments  which  we  know  to  be  wrong,  and  whicli  we 
immediately  correct 

These  remarks  may  be  illuRtrated  from  every  mode  of  acquired 
perception.  Should  one  cross  his  fingers — say  the  second  and 
third  fingers, — and  then  move  the  end  of  a  pencil  back  and  forth 
between  their  extremities,  he  will  find  some  etfort  necessary  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  the  feeling  that  two  pencils  arc  employed 
in  the  titillation.     The  reasou  is  that  the  seusatioua  now  caused 
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by  one  iitRtniment,  rcf^tiirt;  thi'  UMr  of  two  when  tb*  fi>M< 

ill  tlifir  onliiDiry  puditionn.     Thin  infltancu  •n^gwata  a  60  Wl 

known  to  Hur^eouM,  iind  cited  in  Mullt^r'n  *•  Phynulogv."     ^  Vk^ 

in  tli'j  rvBtomtiou  uf  a  uusu,  a  tiap  of  okiu  i^  t>irfmJ  <]o«»  fc« 

the  forclu'inl,  und  iiwul*;  to  uiiit«  with  Uio  "'  '  the 

ticw  noHe,  thiiH  formed,  has,  aa  loni;  a?  tb-  .iiaof 

which  it  inuintainu  ila  origiual  o*>> 

the  same  AeuHationa  aa  if  jt  wer«  &t..:  •■  r..r^K.-Ai!;  i» 

wordis  when  the  niMte  iit  tuitchird,  tlic  •  ii 

aion  cu  the  forehe^ul."     Here  evideatly  lui.-  lojlm.  i  i,n.  tmt\ 

to  the  accustomed  place  of  xXva  sonijuition. 

In  the  Name  way  we  account  for  the  phenonxflMf  III 
HenwitioriM  of  an  ainpuUttfd  limb  arv  nifvmnl  to  tb«  iMt  c 
itica     Mulh^r  giveH  the  following  iuatiuice&     ^  A  atiMienl  1 
S(!hiiiidli4,  froin  Aix,  haii  his  arm  aniputat«d  aborv  iW 
thirteen  vtoira  ago;  he  haa  never  c«ailed  to  have 

if  in  iuM  fillJfCn*.       1  applied  iiLK^nrc  in  iKr.  riaT-Ci-«    «r.    Ih#«iai 

and  M.  Schiuidta  iminftli.r  -1  xhm 

gem,  iu»  if  anli-cp."    "  A  toll  k- •  j- i  in  i  1  <.tf  111 

whone  right  arm  ha^i  b«*«>n  nhatt^rexl  \  a  Ual 

above  tho  vIIkiw,  twenty  }  iinvlil 

baa  fitill,  in  183.'),  nt  the  ti'  r.  ikti 

rhfumntii;  piiina,  which  b- 

and,  though  rt»moved   l"ii 

fi*lt  aJ4  if  KonHible  to  1 1 

theae  and  Himilar  <'X|<:.. 

'*  A  man,"  ho  naya,  **  who  I 

Why?     ik<:aitNe  h«  «-xp«Ti"  o' .^  t 

which  he  aiiflfored  whnn  he  ha4l  t 

•eat  of  pain.     Hut  if  hv  I 

have  aMigne<l  pain   to  it. 

tneaiia,  by  eye  iir  haoil  or  in 

1>H>«H>  M'tiaationa  with  it."     I'f> 

oliiiea  tn  iNdieve  that  tb«  wrong  judgiDont,  if  it  rv«alt«4' 

past  oxperienoe,  \»'""M  inon.  eaaity  (p»*  *  '^    ♦•>  (b« 

of  •  RQMeqtMnt  '  e,  and  coiic«idr»  « 

iral  fi  *  -    1  irte»i  oy  i  i..t.  VaWntin.  that  '  iii<ii>iiit 

th«  r  of  ooageoital  inipcff4M.-tioD.  or  •bavoo*  of  Ik*  «» 

f'  tmre,  aeverthelMW,  the  iolanMl  wwtinna  «f  wmA 

I  >b>ir  porfcct  >t»ta>"  aiiniwrilBtii  th»  iilwi— «■  W  aa 

iuAtKHilive  or  loiinediale  judynaol  (**  Prfwini^'*  t^vu,  p^  lCi> 

W<»  ntbor  thbk  that  tha  el— 1  of  ph—OMina  in  qwaataaA  a^f 
ba  acooantcd  for  by  an  acquired  parorpCiaa  altemrhwxl  y^  « 
■troDg  ii*M..;..i:..n  \Ve  we  no  naonHity  to  enppnaa  aa  miaai 
or  troine«i  :  ment,  thoOKh,  lioabtleat,  there  umj  b»  ax>  iah«- 

ilod  tend«iK-y  m  our  iiaturr,  which,  in  theoaaea  referrad  law  hm» 
iifiaa  the  operat  ion  of  th«  aaaneiati  re  do  war.     With  n^aat  ta  A* 
ieaUniony  ofperaoni  with  ampatated  Kinhi 
JinA^  that  it  la  not  nutform,  aoiae  aajing  ' 
do  not  long  ntmain  falUoWwia,  wbila  olhen 


\*   at  IImm  I 
ot  air.       Tbi 
I'rea.  i'urtor  1 
"it,  will  fv«l  poi.  • «. 

•tnd  kaaw  tt  waa  %it 

ri«T«r  hare  kai  *• 
-la  of 
the 
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7y,  this  testimony  doeB  not  mention  muBcular  Bensations, 

>nnection  with  which  our  perceptions  of  place  are  toltrably 

I  deterrniiiiite,  but  vital  and  organic  seiiwitioiiH,  regarding  which 
^^UT  original  localizing  judgments  are  indetinite;  therefore,  thirdltf, 
^kre  may  allow  the  feelings  of  the  Bhortened  limb  to  he  aimil.-ir 
^Bo  those  of  the  same  raenjber  while  perfect,  holding,  at  the  Hame 
uptime,  that  such  feelings  do  not  of  themselves  detinitely  mark 
^^position;  and,  fourthly,  the  positive  associations  of  early  life  may 
be  supposed  to  have  in  them  a  power  of  continuance  compared 
rith  which  that  of  any  snliseqtient  negative  experience  must 
very  feeble.  The  congenita!  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Valentin 
lay  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Let  uh  take  the  following,  "A 
iri  aged  nineteen  yeai-s,  in  whom  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
left  hand  were  vei-y  short,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  phalanges 
kbsent, — a  row  of  imperfectly  organized  wart-like  proiectione  rep- 
?8enting  the  fingers, — fissured  M.  Valentin  that  she  had  con- 
mtly  the  internal  sensation  of  a  palm  of  tlie  hand,  and  five 
igers,  on  the  left  side,  as  perfectly  as  on  the  right  When 
"^a  ligiiture  was  placed  aronnd  the  stump,  she  had  tlie  sensation 
of  'formication'  in  the  hand  and  fingers;  and  pressure  on  the 
ulnar  nerve  gave  rise  to  tiie  ordinary  feeling  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  fingers  being  asleep,  although  these  fingers  did  not  exi.st. 
Tlie  examination  of  three  other  cases  gave  the  same  results."  Here, 
At  will  be  noticed,  that  the  girl  speaks  of  the  "internal"  sensa- 
ions  in  her  left  hand  as  being,  notwithstanding  her  deformity, 
imilar  to  those  in  lier  right.  We  can  see  nothing  very  extraor- 
linary  in  this,  if  it  be  allowed  that  each  hand  was  furnished  with 
similar  set  of  nerves  similarly  distributed;  nor  is  it  unnatural 
suppose  that  conceptions  associated  with  sensations  in  the 
tronger  hand,  and  logically  connected  with  them,  should  be 
called  by  similar  sensations  in  the  other  and  be  the  means 
of  momentary  error.  But  a  person  lio-rn  deMitide  of  both  liamh, 
could  not,  we  think,  have  the  interpretations  of  tieeling  which 
properly  attach  themselves  to  those  members. 

In  respect  to  the  errors  of  vision  and  of  the  external  senses 
generally,  there  is — or  at  leasts  need  be — no  serious  dispute.     No 
^^philosopher  claims  that  the  oar  bent  in  the  water — or  the  tand- 
H&cape  made  yellow  by  the  jaundiced  eye — or  the  ringing  in  one's 
I      ears  produced  by  large  doses  of  quinine — or  any  of  the  extraor- 
dinary sensations  of  a  diseased  organ,  are  proofs  that  our  senses 
are  de(;eitfnl.    Our  immediate  cognitirnis  are  always  reliable  even 
when  our  inferences  from  them  nniy  be  wTong. 
Tb«     umit    of  Moreover,  our  acquired  perceptions,  like  other  in- 
^_jBn«i»  Mrii;  oor-  ferenccs,  admit  of  critical  analysis,  and  can,  for  the 
^P^*"^  mcjst  part,  be  tested  by  their  consistency  with  each 

^^other,  and  by  their  logical  connection  and  agreement  with  ac- 
companying perceptions  that  are  more  immediate.  In  this  way, 
whenever  any  doubt  arises,  our  perception  can  be  confirmed,  or 
modified,  or  rejected,  after  a  sufficient  investigation.  Even  ac- 
quired perception,  theretine,  is  most  reliable,  and  is  regarded  by 
all  men  as  a  proper  and  satisiactory  source  of  knowledge. 
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The  eaae  with  which  the  nitnd  dotecta  and 
itJi  U)ier«ntm1  cogiiiti<iriK,  \%  evident  from  4h«  &et 
Hfliiom  •'•rvnl  h}j  nurh  rrrort,  unlef-  ''JTa) 

iiiit  Dill-  1,  anil  iiiter<?«U'<l  to  knot*     •«         ^jAIMB 

tintiK  (tt  tins  Ktntemi'nt  occur  in  tite  dailjr  ui|WMiDe»  ofwl 
thu  fiiUowiop^  iustaucen  aiv  rt'ninrkable  only 
kcientific  men.    "  I  rem<?nib«roiH9e^"Mv«  Dr.  AbuiuumlaK. ' 
in;;  oociiMinn  io  pawi  alone  I.ttf).'-^'"  ^'tll,  when  tlm  griai 
of  St  Paul's  was  open  aua  ftev.  nm  wi 

Th«y  app«Min.Hl  U*  Ir*  very  littlu  rijii  jn-ti,  bot, 
th(;m.  were  fnund  to  bo  full-growD  puratina.      In  thm 
cirMM  which   hcTe  took   plaire,  th«  OOOr  had 
known  mn^tiituHo,  and  thv  other  olijacta  jndirmi  of  fay  i 
I  atten<1fd  to  the  door  h<>ing  mnrh  urger  '  T^y  door 

in  in  thi-  hnhit  of  mteinf?,  the  mind  wonl<i    '  rnad* 

for  the  apparent  mze  of  the  |ierK>os;  no  the  other  hamL 
tieeu  known  to  Ih>  full-grown  pvmouN.  n  ^-i. -"...••♦  — -.— Vj 
been  iormed  of  the  size  of  the  door"  i 
part  il  IV     A  writer  in  th«  "K'    '    -   n   i.ti.-tch.^ 
"S(?ienoo  '),  ninntion§  a  more  c  <1  c««i»  t€ 

eion  than  the  f  :f.     **In  exdmuutit;  a 

tntion  of  thr  il'  >:'v<H«^«r  Calbi<dr«l.  wbiflk 


ra|*<aj« 


tiaiou  of  all  est 

hr   pirtTjrP  ltisr»lf.  he 


fincHt  ffTect  frtint  the  vw 

of  all  olijtM^ta  ex«i>pt  tli 

with  an  appfamnce  rif  titii' 

aanrilMid  U>  >1<''  <  Mivaa  not 

ing  thin  to  I'jioan  wl  itrd  thr  .  h* 

to  walk  in  iMni  '<i  it  and  ntnH"  it»  Mtirface  wtin  tnp 

hand,  to  nhow  that  th«  canraa  wa«  frretjp 

doini;  thiit  a  Tery  remarkable  deeepdon,  or  t 

plaint-*.    An  hiti  hand  pawd  Afoofft  H  grmdvaXfy 

and  largrr  till  it  rc«ch«l  the  midoiB,  wkeo  H  baoi 

largtt.     It  tht^n  i)tmfntitt:r-d  till  it  rvadied  tba  oCbii 

oanvan  ^  daoaived,  finrt,  aa  to 

of  the  i    .  .  a«  tn  t)i«  place  of  tli» 

appfort^  to  toQch  the  otjr^  aii  .  aa  to  tba  ■■■•  ^# 

hand.     In  thi*  oaae,  ••  in  the  ot 

deoeired,  bat  waa  able  immediately  ta  oonect  hia 
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aoFj  U  an  !]»• 

DOdUla       kuowl- 
gv  o(  Ui«  pkct. 
«'ld    ana    Hkuiil- 
i  qauted. 


or  knowledge  alreiuly  acquired.  Tliia  pTinse  of  activity  exhibits 
.itselt  in  two  principal  forms,  that  is,  as  Memory,  and  as  Phantasy 
jr  Imagination.  Hence,  we  speak  of  tlie  memory  and  the  phan- 
wy  as  the  reproductive  facuttit^s.  Tlie  first  nf  these  is  clistin- 
^lished  by  the  knowledge  and  belief  with  which  its  representa- 
'ioijs  are  attended;  the  other  l>y  a  kind  of  eynthetio  judgment 
thereby  constructionB  of  tfiought  are  fin-tned,  sometimes  with 
ittle  design  or  eifort,  at  other  times  with  great  skill  and  witli 
weli-cousidered  aims. 

The  phenomena  presented  liy  memory  are  more 
evidently  reproductive  of  the  past  than  those  of 
phantasy;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  attend  lirst  to  tlie 
former  power.     Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  hnds  fault  with 
Dr.  Reid  for  saying,  "  It  is  bij  memory  Ihat  in'  have, 
injmmedioie  knouMrje  of  the  pai^t."     Sir  VVilliam  says,  "An  im- 
lediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  contradiction.     For  we  can 
)nly  know  a  thing  immediately  if  we  know  it  in  itself,  or  as  e.\- 
fiting;  but  what  is  past  ciiTinot  be  known  in  ftself,  for  it  is  non- 
Jiistent"  ("  Met."  Lect.  XI!.).     Certainly,  if  irnmediate  knowl- 
Ige  imply  that  the  thing  known  exists  at  the  time  of  the 
cnowledge,  and  is  immediately  present  to  the  percipient  soul, 
jmembrance  is  not  immediate  knowledge.     But    Reid   never 
leant   to   teach   atiything   so   absurd  as  this.     By  immediate 
fknowledge  he  signifies  that  which  is  not  ratiocinative,  nr  in  any 
.■way  inferential.     He  meant  to  teaob  that  a  thing  distinctly  re- 
lembered  is  known  simply  because  it  is  remembered — or  ratiier, 
limply  in  being  remembered — and  by  reason  of  the  constitution 
jf  the  mind.     That  such  was  his  doctrine  may  bo  shown  very 
sily.     lu  his  third  "  Essay  "  (chap,  ii.),  he  says,  '•  .Memory  is  an 
loriginal  faculty,  given  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  of  which 
re  can  give  no  account^  but  that  we  are  so  made.     The  knowl- 
edge which  I  have  of  things  past,  by  my  memory,  seems  to  me 
^as  unaccountable  as  an  immediate  knowledge  would  be  of  things 
to  come;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  why  I  should  have  tiie  one 
and  not  the  other,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  nry  Maker.     I  find 
ia  uiy  mind  a  distinct  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a  series  of 
jl&ast  eventa;  but  how  this  is  produced,  I  know  not.     I  call  it 
'memory,  but  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  it — it  is  not  an  account 
of  its  cause.     I  believe  most  firndy  what  I  distinctly  rememiier; 
but  I  can  give  no  reason  of  this  belief     It  is  the  inspiraticju  of 
the  Almighty  that  gives  me  this  understanding."     Ilere   Heid 
I  expresses  Inmself  almost  too  strongly  in  saving  tliat  remembrance 
flB  as  unac<'ountable  as  an  immediate  knowledi^e  of  things  to  come 
would  be:  his  language,  also,  concerning  the  inspiration  ol  the  Al- 
mighty, is  figurative;  it  merely  enforces  the  statement  that  "meiti- 
jry  is  an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being"; 
Pmnd  his  repeated  assertion,  "  I  can  give  no  rea.son  of  tliis  belief," 
explains  what  he  means  by  immediate  knowledge.     Again,  in 
the  sixth  "Essay,"  treating  of  first  principles,  Reid  says,  "An- 
other first  principle  I  take  to  be — that  those  things  did  really  happen 
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whv-K  T  diJitinrffif  remfrnficr.     Tliin  Km  ont>  of  til*  i 

a  first  priticiplf,  tor  no  luan  ever  jiritfrnTfi?  fn  tht»v»»  it, 

no  man,  in  hjs  \vite,  cuIIb  it  in  qui«>i  '" " 

like  that  of  cfni«eiou«ne«i,  i«  imrnts,,.,;.  ,-  .. 

ifn  own  authority."     Hon*,  ft  will  \ie  n^  ."td 

that  the  teHtimony  of  memory  i«  al«mTt>  ;u!  n-Li«bl«  ••  that  ff  a» 

Ki-iouHii*^HN,  btit  hn  (lofrM  tt^Ai-'h  that  it  ta  aJwars  u 

thtit  "  t<  daims  our  assent  upon  its  otim  autkorUp*     Ii 

<i<H:triiic  IN,  thnt  rcmombrance.  properlj' And  of  itaelC  eaatiM  » 

riitiucination,  but  conKiHtM  of  two  etemaiits:  first,  m  oooeaylBa  4 

8um«  event  or  fuot;  an<l,  Hevonilly,  tt  ooorictioa  that  tkv  ffatf 

or  fact  really  oxintcd  at  nomv  pmft  litne. 

We  acc-ept  thin  doctrine  an  ernrpct.  We  b«li(Te  tbat  aaav^ 
M  t^  rsfirnhal  ur>rl%  mmjJu  rrjfrnflncn  jtimt  firrrrjdinm/K  €ir  ^<kr 
fA«  kuotdft/ifr  (jatueil  in  wtich' percrpHim*^  thi»  mumMimttmm  tm^  » 
cnmpanini  lu  the  nitributitm  cfmrte  itmfmnd  rmmlim^  l»  ^f^  * 
calM.     If  tliifi  be  ivi,  thci'  >  v,  in  an  ttnportaBt( 

immtHiinto  kiiowlt'-il)^<  of  <  A«,  in  ongiiuU  m 

tioOf  we  do  not  tirHt  (xirtruive  an  idea  nf  tbe  iilyaa^  i 
in  itome  way,  becomn  ron^'irn-iH]  thut  thi«  Mca  rr>i>rp««'^tai 
but,  on  the  contrary,  imti 
relation  tuonr  H«*nti«;nt  up::  ... 

n*pro«lnceH  from  former  k  i  lie 

oonvirtion  which  are  inciu'l<'l  lo  w.w   noowliMlMk. 
proceaa,  but  a  iiinipio  rT>pr<>darliun  of  the  oit|(iaaJ 
and  oonvi<rtion.  t  of  Xhm  lapi  W  ■■>. 

H^m do<y    T'"  :  WO  otlwBtH,  in    aM^  rf 

M^«f  ■—my  which  tuumory  i«  tMkilo  a  mmiiait  oogvitioa  rf  *» 
t  Mill  **'*"*'  pant  Fimt,  wo  havt*  that  nf  Raniilu^n.  «fa»  •■• 
Tikm  !••••»•  goe«  ao  far  a«  to  drny  that  tn*r  irtHkj^ 

ttw  name  of  knnw|pd)(v.     lie  mys      i  .  ■  .^.mmtb«m 
•rent  I  mw — tbi!  landing  nf  (jec»rgi>  IV.  at  lleitli.     Th»  vpaa*- 
bcmnoe  i«  only  a  omactoitinKMa  of  certain  tiaactaataoai^  imtt^''^  r 
tbe  oonviction  that  theae  imap^nattona  now  rapvaaMM  ^ 
what  1  formerly  rvally  •  -  ikL     All  that  m  imtmmtmk^j 

known  m  tbe  act  of  m>>ii)  •  praaanl  inwilal 

'hareproM'nt  t  ieoaputmyiea^  btlBtfL 

t  iital  modifirit  i  >«r  Bauitif:  and  iMs 

miHiilication  ix  not -only  known  to  oonaejoaaaaa^  hot  (wlr  «va 
ill  an€i  bv  m i7iH( 'II i]t»;!ki-4M  I  )f  .ariv  fk.«Kt  ■ilnvM-'f  nial  nc  %0aaJ  ^"^ 
tnind  k:  yyiirflai^  » 

obiert  n<  ■•.  <'r.  o  ii  -•-.  otyat,  k  ^«- 

OBljr  Im>  "'-'I  t.    know  it  ti  '  '.ntbafwtf 

DMHtal  iDodUi'Miitin.     rr<  i  I  — i  la"; 

tba  aotttal  and  pr>*~-ni  »  n  ««^flAa» 

kaowladjfo.    Wli  ta  trtfi 

not  knowa  to  U  .*^.-e  » 

ool^  an  iafeiVDoe  lealtng  on  ■ 
oatMm  trnlj  npraaaata  what  i.. 
kaowladga.  ....    So  far,  tbenftire,  i 
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immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is,  at  best,  only  a  me- 


diate knowledge  of  trie  past;  whilf,  in  pliilosopliical  propriety,  it  is 
not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
eut  and  a  belief  of  the  past"  ("  Met.  '  Lect.  XII.). 
I  These  statements  are  extremely  erroneous.  They  are  wrong, 
firsU  i"  teaching  that  remembrance  is  not  a  knowledge,  but  only 
a  belief;  setvntUy,  in  saying  that  it  is  mediate  and  inferential  be- 
lief; and,  (hinUt/,  in  asserting  that  the  immediate  object  in  mem- 
ory is  a  mental  modification.  As  to  the  first  of  these  p<tint8, 
we  say  that,  whether  remen^branee  lie  inferential  eouviclioii  or 
not,  it  is  often  absolute  and  well-founded  conviction,  that  is, 
what  men  generally  call  knowledge.  The  man  who  dintiiictly 
remembers  that  it  rained  yesterday  has  as  perfect  a  conviction 
of  that  fact  as  he  has  that  it  is  fine  to-day,  if  he  perceives  this 
fact.  We  once  heard  a  woman  swear  in  court  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  the  man  whom  she  saw  walking  along  a  certain 
road  at  a  certain  hour.  Stio  said  that  she  saw  his  face  plainly, 
and  could  not  be  niistaken.  This  evidence  completed  the  proof 
of  the  man's  guilt;  he  was  hung  for  murder.  Memory  could  not 
be  thus  used  in  capital  cases  if  it  did  not  alfurd  a  knowledge  of 
fact.  Hamilton's  limitation  oi'  knowledge  to  our  immediate  cog- 
nitions is  prepostennis.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  man  baa  no 
knowledge  ot  anything  save  of  that  which  is  now  passing  be- 
neath his  eyes  or  within  hie  breast.  Probably  Sir  William  him- 
Belf  would  admit  that  memory  produces  absolute  and  well-founded 
jnviction  ;  and,  if  that  be  so,  his  definitiuu  of  knowledge  may  be 
id  by  as  simply  an  eccentricity  in  the  use  of  teniis. 
We  may  also  regard  with  leniency  the  statement  that  the 
belief  produced  by  memory  is  inferential  and  mediate.  Doubt- 
less the  inference  mentioned  here  is  not  like  any  ordinarily  ex- 
perienced in  the  exercise  of  ratiocination.  If  it  were,  memory 
would  not  be  a  distinct  power,  but  only  a  species  of  reasoning. 
Hamilton  nowhere  teaches  any  such  do'Ctrine  as  that.  His  vise 
of  the  word  iri/eyeHoe,  in  the  present  connection,  only  expresses 
the  idea  that,  in  memory,  our  conscious  knowledge  of  a  present 
mental  modification  originates,  and  is  followed  by,  a  belief  in 
the  past  reality  of  the  thing  conceived  of,  and  this  without  any 
logical  reason,  but  simply  from  the  operation  of  our  mental  con- 
Btitution.  Such  a  doctrine  reminds  one  of  that  inferential  real- 
ism (§  55),  according  to  whicli  substance  is  perceived  by  imme- 
diate inference  from  its  qualities,  and  power  by  an  immediate 
inference  from  its  operations.  The  phenomena  of  memory,  bow- 
ever,  unlike  those  of  perception,  do  not  admit  of  any  such  infer- 
ential or  suggestional  theory.  As  Hamilton  himself  teaches,  the 
very  "mental  rnodiiicatiou'  itself  includes  not  only  a  conception 
of  the  event  remembered,  but  also  a  conviction  of  its  reality. 
For  "the  representation  and  the  accompanying  belief"  are  "im- 
mediately known."  We  may  reason  that,  because  a  thing  is  per- 
ceived to  exist,  it  does  exist,  or  that,  because  we  remember  a  thing 
to  have  been  fact,  therefore  it  was  fact.    But  such  argumentation 
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is  merely  analytical;  so  far  from  accounting  for  perception  and 
memory,  as  valid  groundB  of  belief,  it  starts  out  with  the  assump- 
tion that  both  these  grounds  of  belief  are  valid.  The  simple  m  era- 
ory  of  fact  is  not,  in  any  sense,  inferential,  but,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  inference,  is  "  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past." 

We  now  come  to  the  third  error  of  Hamilton,  in  which  he 
asserts  that  the  immediate  object  of  memoiy  is  a  modification  ot 
mind.  This  was  his  initial  and  radical  mistake;  for  it  led  him 
to  divide  memory  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  knowledge, 
and  the  other  belief,  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  inference  from  the 
former.  We  have  just  seen  that  such  inference  involves  a  petitio 
principii  and  is  of  no  logical  value;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
theory  of  such  inference  depends  on  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
present  object  which  the  mind,  in  some  way,  assumes  as  repre- 
senting the  absent  and  past.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  we 
hold  that  memory  has  no  immediate  object  whatever.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge;  but  there 
is  no  sense — no  natural  or  proper  sense — in  which  it  has  an  im- 
mediate object.  As  Reid  says,  it  is  a  knowledge,  not  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  past.  It  is  true  that  presentative  cognition 
accompanies  memory;  we  are  conscious  of  our  conception  of 
some  object  and  of  the  conviction  that  it  existed  at  some  past 
time.  But  this  consciousness  is  no  part  of  the  remembrance;  it 
is  a  concomitant.  Memory  is  the  direct  reproduction  of  our 
original  cognitions,  modified  by  a  judgment  as  to  time.  As 
such,  it  does  not  have,  and  does  not  need,  any  existing  object. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  attended  by  the  conviction  that  the  object 
remembered,  as  such,  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  remem- 
brance. Many  things  remembered  cannot  in  any  way  exist  at 
the  present  time,  and  are  known  to  have  no  present  existence. 
They  are  the  deeds  and  changes  of  the  past.  Things  past  are 
the  only  objects  of  memory;  if  it  be  denied  that  such  things  are 
strictly  and  properly  objects, — since  they  exist  no  longer, — tlien 
we  say  that  memory,  like  imagination,  is  an  exercise  of  objectless 
thought;  in  which  we  think,  not  of  objects,  but  only  as  if  of  ob- 
jects. It  is  certain  that  the  objects  of  memory  ai'e  not  those 
which  exist  here  and  now. 

The  otlier  theory  which  denies  the  immediacy  of 
Aiwtter  nnaoond  memory  resembles  that  which  we  have  considered, 
in  making  our  remembrances  dependent,  and  con- 
sequent upon,  perceptions  of  consciousness;  but  it  is  more  plau- 
sible. It  is  ratlier  to  be  gathered  from  the  leading  doctrines  of 
some  eminent  writers,  than  to  be  found  expressly  stated  by 
them :  for  which  reason  we  shall  give  it  in  our  own  language. 

According  to  this  view,  the  conception  of  a  past  fact  is  not 
immediately  accompanied  with  conviction,  but  may  be  imme- 
diately identified  with  a  past  cognition,  and  then,  because  our 
cognitive  conception  agreed  with  fact,  we  conclude  that  our 
recoUective  conception  agrees  also  with  the  same  fact  We 
reason  thus,  "  My  present  thought  corresponds  exactly  with  my 
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previous  thought:  but  my  previous  thought  was  cognitive  and 
corresponded  with   fact  and   wuh  true;   therefore,   my   present 

t thought  is  true."     Tliis  theory  can  B(^arcely  be  called  alwurd.     It 
18  especially  plausible  as  an  account  of  our   renjenibrnnce  of 
tbiuga  external.     It  assumes  two    ultimate    and    inuxplicable 
data:  first,  the  conviction  that  a  present  coi-reaponds  with  a  pu«t 
thought;  and,   Becoudly,  the  conviction  that  the  past  thought 
^was  cognitive;  this  latter  datum  being  nothing  else  tliau  the 
Hkimtnediate  rtmevibrance  of  the  past  cognition.     From  these  as- 
sumptions, the  past  existence  of  the  thing  thought  of  is  deduced. 
A  little  reflection  discovers  the  weakness  of  tliis  theory.     In 
the  first  place,  it  is  self-destructive  in  assuming  that  xoe  am  ini- 
^  mediaidij  recall  the  knowletige,  gainal  hy  comciousne^s^  of  past  <»«.- 
^^ctrptioii^  and  convictions.     If  the  knowledge  of  consciousness  may 
™  be  rec^illed  and  relied  upon,  why  may  we  not  do  the  same  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  sense-perception, — in  short,  with  every 
kind   of  immediate    knowledge?     Reid's    teaching    makes    no 
greater  assumption  than  the  theory  now  considered,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  superior  simplicity,  which  ia  a  great  advantage  in 
philosophy. 

I  In  the  next  place,  this  theory  is  yet  more  eelf-destructive 
in  assuming  the  memory  of  co<jnHioHS  a^s  such.  Because  the  mein- 
;ory  or  knowledge  of  a  past  cognition,  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
knowledge  of  fact,  involves  that  the  fact  is  already  krioicn,  and 
need  not  be  learned  in  this  way.  We  cannot  know  that  we 
knew  any  particular  tiling,  without  thei'ein  already  knowing  that 
thing,  finally,  we  say  that  our  daily  consciousness  does  not 
favor  this  doctrine,  b>it  that  of  imioecHate  memory.  Never,  in 
any  perfect  remembrance,  do  we  find  ourselves  first  referring  to 
our  past  cognition,  and  then  making  inferences  from  it;  on  the 
contrary,  vce  immediately  reproduce  our  cognitions,  whether  ob- 
jective or  subjective,  and  therein  immediately  remember  the  ob- 
jects of  these  cognitions. 

But,  while  rejecting  the  theory  which  makes  the 


^'  loToivM  °the  remembrance  of  one's  self  as  cognitive  the  ba-sis 
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rHDembnui^  of  of  beliel  m  tluugs  formerly  perceived,  we  allow 
that  a  reterence  to  ones  selt  as  previously  penipi- 
Bnt  enters  into,  and  helps  to  constitute,  every  act  of  reiucm- 
[brance.  This,  at  least,  is  true  of  memory  as  conmionly  con- 
ceived of  When  a  man  says  that  he  remembers  something,  we 
understand  that  he  himself  has  perceived  that  which  he  remem- 
bers. If  he  tells  what  he  has  heard  from  some  one  else,  he  re- 
members hearing  it,  but  not  the  thing  itself  If  he  tells  tliat 
of  which  he  is  sure,  yet  is  not  now  certain  whether  he  origi- 
nally perceived  it  himself,  or  learned  it  from  others,  or  inferred 
it  from  some  sign,  we  do  not  call  his  certaitity  or  knowledge  re- 
membrance; it  is  simply  a  recalled  knowledge. 

This  re-kuowiug  is  of  the  same  essential  nature  with  memory, 
and  might  bo  included  under  memory,  proviileil  the  term  were 
used  in  a  wide  philosophical  sense.     But  that  might  lead  to  con< 
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fuHion.     Beairlet,  however  ooofideot  one  ini^l  himwfl  la  « 
Honii.<  fact  leurncd,  lio  knows  u<»t  how.  bU  tiftimottj  IMMfaigC 
rouKl  tkot  avail  with  others  bo  mnch  aa  if  he  ka«w  wl 
had  obtained   hix   kmiwlodf^.     Nav,  [MTtuifMi  l»e  bsi 
not  l>e  al)f»c>lutely  aaro  of  it     For  thi«   re«ai>n,  we 
wish  to  know  (vnicoruin^  any  repnxluced  ouavictioa  wtativt 
firHt  originated  from  iuferonce,  or  from  teatimonr,  or  f 
vaiiuD ;  iti  the  latter  com  m\\y  wo  call  it  msoBory. 

AlmoHt  every  other  circniniitanae  ononwnlil  witk  a  pa«t  c^iM 
or  fact,  except  that  it  wan  p«M>'i    "      '  "'    may  b»  f 

while  the  character  of  meraors  maybai 

thut  ho  hait  hL'-imitiriother  mnkiii^aevrtaiii  UuclaratMio.  kit  i 
(k!  entirely  uiiuhle  to  wiy  in  what  plaoa,  or  at  what 
what  company :  itu  may  even  forgot  huw  he  hiwlf 
by  the  deelarution ;  but  he  most  reooUoci  thai  h«  ' 
iC  or  there  ia  uu  rtMnetnhmnct^ 

In  incmury  the  two  primary  povran  of 
tiimiicht  and  Iwlief — an*  always  exwrciwd 

liint^  i**  mi>re  oeccauirT  to  a  light  aiA» 
'  (*f  thiM  fa<-nlty  than  that  w«  aCa^  hv 
in  mind  t '  r  i   ^  '  t  a       i  t  heaa  powam     The  wmA  irf  • 

ri>;l»t  ftp!  1  tii;s  ,ii^!;!,  tioii  Hm  rondeTBd 

relatetl  Vorins  of  error:  /fr»rf,  that   w:  «nla 

iQurelv  u  clear  and  vivid  cxcrciw  of  n  ,  uv( 

Mooarny,  Umt  wliieh  explaiiiK  tiiemory  o-    >!'  'Tiotgetw 
thought,  remdtin^  from  an  iiniuipMiin<<l.  <ir  remf 
of  ihu  HU^^'Htive  |K>wer.     The  tintt  of  these  Tiei 
I  ><  Sir.  I^K?ke'ii  acciiiiot  of  OMiii  <n«xil««4a< 

t  .itherfrou  his  carelusinoai  ai*  ■ 

from  auy  poaitiva  adoption  of  tha  amw.     Luokai 
ttngtiiifh  Mtween  idoaa  and  oofvitiima,  makes  x* 
faeultv  br  which  idteaans  first  reoaivwd.  ati  ' 
by  witicu   they  are  retained  and    •■•vli.'.  i^^i^  4 

cliap.  X.).     The  sarno  do«tnno  is  ' 
remrtnbranoo  as  a  diatinct  and  lifc-nKt-  i^iiii-fpi»t>a  01 
paaL     Vividnaai  of  ooooaptiao  ahoald  aol  bo 
•  viotion.    Th«  fbrmer  majr  oAoi 

I  -  raaaott  mav  ha  BaentJonad  aa  ( 

1  it  iaa«|iMMle.Mid.airan  wkeii< 

Onr  cnn»ntinn  of  a  w*U>lnld 
■«.      \Vet»  it 


lw>hel  in  Its  t 
Would  b«  no 
imagination. 


t^  4.-^    ;>i- .  ^  vk.  > 


li      Mil 


Tho 

th<w 
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«)nd  error,  manliaQad  abo«% 

pliiloauphars  whoaooMiDt  for  ail  tte  kaU 
"«r  and  oootrictions  nf  the  mind  o«  the  priaeisiv  tf  1 
klioo  of  iileaa.    Acoordiag  to  tt 
inl«  eanaatioiiai  then  ivpiwIvBai' 
ideai^  of  diftnat  kinda,  then  asaooiatHm  of  ii 
This  ■yatett  ouufoonda  aenaatiou  with  thoag^  *■*! 
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rith  knowledge,  and  makes  al!  knowledge  renewed  and  refined 
snsatious.     It  is  Bhallow  and  inadyqnatt'  to  tlie  hight'Kt  degree. 
Jut  it  signally  fails  in  attempting  to  account  for  memory.     Ad- 
jitting  all  its  assumptions,  it  i8  impossible  to  Hce  how  any 
inception  of  things  as  existing  in  past  time — much  more,  how 
Iny  conviction  as  to  their  past  reality — is  notliiiig  more  than 
\  strongly  reproduced  feeling.     A  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasi- 
less  to-day,  though  it  be  reinforced  by  some  influence  from  the 
jain  of  yesterday,  has  in  it  no  reference  to  yesterday,  niucli  less 
iny  conviction  tliat  such  reference  is  correct.     These  things  are 
lu  uddUion  to  the  present  experience,  however  that  may  have 
sen  produced  or  compoundea.     In  sliort,  associatinaalism  can- 
lot  explain  the  sinipltist  exercise  of  remeuibrauce.     This  f4»ct, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  became  so  evident  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
that,  in  his  *' Exaininatiun  of  Sir  \Vm.   Hamilton's  Philosophy," 
le  candjtlly  admitted  memory  to  be  an  ultimate  ground  of  belief 
hi  oppositKJU  to  his  own  teachings,  he  says,  "Our  belief  in  the 
reracity   of  memory  is  evidently  ultimate:  no  reason   can   be 
iven  for  it  which  does  not  presuppose  the  belief,  and  as.«ume 
It  to  be  weil-gToumled "  (p.  174),      Those  materialistic  associa- 
tionaHsts,  who  identify  sensations  with  molecular  changes,  and 
then  make  all  mental  action  molecular,  need  sciircely  be  men- 
tioned.    They  are  not  wortljy  of  coHNideratiou  in  tlie  present 
connection.     But  we  commend  Mr.   Herltert  Spencer's  chapter 
on  memory  to  any  one  who  has  a  fouduess  for  sublimated  nou- 
jnse  ("  Psych."  part  iv.  chap.  vi.).     The  following  is  the  most 
itelligible  sentence  in  that  chapter.     "To  rememlier  a  motion 
just  made  with  the  arm  is  to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  those 
internal  states  which  accompanied  the  motion — is  to  have  an 
incipient  excitement  of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited 
dunng  the  motion."     That  is,  a  feeble  excitement  of  nen'nus 
tissue  is  the  same  thing  with  a  feeble  sensation  of  the  mind, 
and  the  feeble  sensation  is  the  same  thing  with  a  recollectiuti. 
'Thus,"  says  Spencer,  "these  nascent  nervous  excitements  that 

>nflict  with  one  another are  the  objective  sides  of  those 

uhanges  which  are  ideas  on  their  sul  jective  sides."  This  author 
(houid  have  lived  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  soul,  with  iXa 
thoughts  and  feelings,  was  identified  with  tire,  which  gives  light 
ind  heat,  or  with  air,  tliat  moves  and  blows.  His  theories 
irould  have  been  great  improvements  on  those  old  teachings,  and, 
perhaps,  would  have  supplanted  them  altogether. 

Metnoiy,  in  its  tivofnld  character  as  the  roproduc 
dS!S?'wii'y''T°'  tion  of  both  thought  and  belief,  admits  of  excel- 
lence and  of  imperfection.     An  absolute  rectdlec- 
ion  of  the  past,  in  which  all  things  submitted  to  one's  observation 
should  be  recalled  in  all  their  details  and  with  the  full  assurance 
of  sight,  could  belong  only  to  an  ideal  memory.     A  less  com- 

Elete  exercise  of  the  faculty  passes  for  perfection  with  human 
einga.  In  general,  when  we  speak  of  a  perfect  rememlirancc, 
te  mean  one  which  retains  all  those  particulars  of  some  scene 
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or  tranBacHon  which  rany  hnrr  \y^n  irprriiinr  noticxd.  »a^  i 
inolinli'H  (I  I'lill  uwmimnrt'  of  U-lk-f  rvitjiectiug  them; 
ory  iH  impL'rfoct  ho  far  &■«  it  diiletii  froai  sach 
ri'Muect     Wtiile  thene  two  mode*  of  exfxUetie^  f)ft< 

feacl)   othor,  they  are  altio  oflcii  aepaniterL  \xmm 

dimly  richII  thu  circuiuNtanctit  of  it  U^nfCiiou  .^  ..#> »  tw  i 
beni  with  absolute  awinrance,  and  aootber,  of  liwiBer  ■ 
tiun,   may   huvc   diKtiiw^t   ruiiociitions  («r  tMutknlari^  •! 
Would  itot  like  to  Kwoiir  that  orerythtn^  DappeDcd  joiC  i 
in^  to  hiM  d<-McnpticiTi.     DifTcmncMi  of  •btlttr  1%  wdU 
in  the  wini(.'  man  at  (iiffrTiMit  timtia    Thecauaea  euain 
diflVrvtux's  nrv,  in  tho  mnin.  th«  Mune  ■•  tho—  wbidh 
ai;<liii.><ition  and  the  revival  of  mir  ideaa     HMiee, 
Tfcalh-d   l>oH(.-f,   like   vvciy   itwallrd   idea,   artBH 
dinM.-tly  from  the  action  nf  a  reprodoottre  puwar,  wtaoAMa* 

'  explain  how  one  romembranro  b««  ariaon  rmtber  thaa  aaitt^ 
and  how  ouu  rttrntMubnuioe  is  moro  or  lew  ririd,  or  amM^t$k 
than  another.  What  ba«  lw><>fi  inteniBttli^  what  Imw  bas^ 
•im~\'<m1  rjirt-fully,   what   ^  rred  nscentJjr,   what  hM  %§■ 

W'itncHMcd  alone,  and  wit  itnction,  and   while  «■■•  il 

g>M>d   lu-alih  and  vtg'or,  will  ba  recal]«d  with  ifmial  «H»iil 
contidence  (§§  112-llU). 

§  177.  Hitherto  we  b«v«  iiuiatad  ttpoa  the  aap** 

Siltfflrriirt  '■•'lation  of  judpmcMl  to  r -«•.  at»d  haw  ^^^ 

j*!*         that,  in  n'mmnlMrring  n  v©  Itebrr*  i^  ««ll 

m9  b*  greater  or  leM  aamranue,  cuu|ilv  tn  ■!—  «a  » 

f  "  ***  member  it     It  i«,  howwrvr,  Itm  'that  tha  m^M 

of  human  bein^^  -'480(1  apaftftaBflli 
ivaiion  or  {nd^miMit,  but  o<ii  ooi^aaotiw  wift  ^ 
liitt*>r  faculty,  and  that  the  reiaUtioa  arinnip  frocD  fchi»  hrt9 
Vcrjr  important  Judf^ment  may  cy>nflm  or  diaaaaiU 
lM«lic«a:  it  mav  aenitintM  and  t««t  the  aottoa  of 
may  inlcmiinjflw  and  combine  it*  •■  ' --th 

I  blared  facta;  and  it  may  ouitnd  ai 
to  reoMmbw  thinga  forgottan.    A  givat  inuutmce  xm.  \ 
th«BO  several  waya 

.Pinri^  jodgmptit  rnnfinna  or  diMnnnla 
happens  only  when  th'«  allcffod  fiuit  t*  not 
in  that  c«jw«,  to  tenninate  donbt  the  fact  tipppaaJ  to  ha  mmt^ 
bervd  mav  be  regarded  in  ita  external  rvUti.ma^  and  wa  m0 
find  giKxf  maano  \n  Iwtifve  that  aoob  ai>  noiCorwai 

r  ••   '-"vp  taken  place.     Fur  inatanea,  w«i  timi  u»d  that  oiMai 
y  conaeauenofl*  of  it  are,  or  are  not,  TiaaLlc.     If  «■%  Aai^ 
tM<- iii^ht  time,  bad  Men  a  great  fireat  a  •'  "«taiMaLaai« 

thft  ne«t  nximinitr  were  ni«t  mire  that  hv  h..  '«n 

1  Mxltr  heaboitU  fiudtWi 

'  !nrin>  bvSdiDg  in  tha  i     ^ 

to  >                 ieonUe«  I  Ifooanoh  rmaacM  aadilB 

foiii  old  cobci.. J.:  :.^  liad  ba«i  ooly 
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In  the  vexl  pifufe,  jiirlffment  may  scrutinize  tte  actioa 
atiniM  »iid?u/t  oi  memory,  luut  the  acgree  uf  it.s  reliability.     Tliis  ia 
leuon     of  done  wlieuever  a  reineinbraiice  in  iiit^'iitinjiiiilly  ami 
deliberately  repeatwd,  anil  ho  Rul'jtctcd  ti>  the  lu.itict; 
a  reflective  and  attentive  coiiBdou.sne88.      Under  such  uoiidi- 
ions  we  iiiav  become  sure  tliat  uiir  coiiv^jtion  realty  urises  frum 
leniory  and  ia  not  a  delusion  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  pustiioii,  or 
litorest;  and  we  determine  with  what  amount  of  coiitiilence  we 
illy  remember  a  thing,  whether  with  full  asBurance  or  with 
lonbt  and  hesitation.     Then,  also,  we  may  compare  our  retiol- 
leutiun  with  other  recoHectione  and   beliefs,  and  may   inquiie 
whether  there  be  any  likelihood  of  our  having  erroneously  enin- 
^ined  the  elements  of  our  acijuired  knowledge.     Let  one  renieiu- 
^  ?r  a  portrait  on  the  wall  of  a  certain  drawing-room,  and  havo 
18  doubtful  impression  that  the  picture,  which  he  saw,  was  a 
Madonna.     He  can  now  ask  whether  his  idea  of  the  Maihmna 
iinay  not  have  been  obtained  I'runi  Rome  other  picture  that  ho 
las  seen  elsewhere,  and  wrongly  BubKtituted  in  iiiH  present  recol- 
3tiou  for  that  of  Beatrice,  or  Home  other  lady.     If  he  have  seen 
to  Buch  picture  in  similar  Hurroundiugs,  his  recollection  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  one. 

A  remembrance  is  also  confirmed  or  rejected  by  testing  its 
)ower  to  excite  other  re  me  in  bran  cee.  When  our  attention  is 
ced  on  a  fact  the  redintegrative  tendency  operates  to  recall 
)articiUar8  connected  with  it,  so  that  a  little  study  may  bring 
jefore  us  all  the  prominent  featiu'es  of  Home  scene  or  transaction 
in  which  we  liave  been  once  interested.  In  this  way  circum- 
^■Btanees  naturally  connected  with  the  point  regarding  which  we 
^Mre  iu  doubt,  are  frequently  brought  to  mind;  whereas,  if  no 
^Bbffort  can  recall  additiotuil  or  confirmatory  circumstances,  there 
^Ba  increased  reason  to  distrust  the  recollection.  For  this  ca>i80 
witnesses  in  com'ts  of  law  are  often  required  to  confirm  their 
j^testimony  concerning  some  fact  by  relating,  so  far  as  they  may, 
"he  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  its  occurrence;  and,  in 
jueral,  testimony  is  the  more  acceptable,  the  more  detailed  and 
circumstantial  it  may  be. 

.ii.u>«e.um.tioD   'f.'  the  /AtVrfp?fW,  judgment  intermingles  nnd  com- 
Umi-.  jn<i,rm»at  bincs  it«  own  beliefs  with  those  furnished  imme- 
diately by  memory,  and  thus  performs  an  importuiit 
function.     Next  to  the  doetrnie  that  memory  is  an 
original  and  immediate  source  of  knowledge,  none 
other  is  so  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  this 
"acuity  as  tlie  doctrine  that  memory  has  a  development,  and  that, 
n  addition  to  the  essential  power  of  the  reproduction   of  old 
ognitions  and  beliefs,  there  is  an  acquired  memory,  whieh  is 
related  to  the  original  and  simple  power  somewhat  as  original 
is  to  acquired  perception.      TUi^  devdoped  or  acquired  vwrnorij  In 
thai  ichirli  ice  cmnmonly  ejcercitu;  is  ivlicit  ue  commonhj  caU  mnntmj, 
and,  whilf.  indudinij  aii  imineiliale.  knoivktiye,  contahus  a  conttidentUe 
admixlure  of  w)uU  is  ralioticd  and  logical.    The  mystery  aud  ditti- 
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onlty  which  manr  an  able  thinker  baa  raconnl 

tion  with  tht.^  y  y  of  muombrati' 

fuiluru  to  truob  i  "ig*  (<f  ^^^  roc«'l  CMroltr  k' 

firHt  beginning  and  to  comprobeod   the   dnpLea 

them  itM  cogiiitiont.     The  initial  «xerci»e  of  n)«-m<«y  ' 

in  inimediato  couuectiou  with  the  pfiv«|>tiao  of  thtn^  ••  < 

iiip^  in  tiint',  nml  ih  iH'artrvly  <li«tiuj^t«hn*  '      *-   -n  thm  «yai 

of  th<'  perceptive  puwor.     Uuo  can  peri  n«  ovljMj 

iiifj;  thi- vi-ry  ciigiiilion  iif  llii  u  tb« 

bt*  in'ooiuj)aaied  bv  the  lai> 

immediato  pa«t.     Thcsv  twn 

oonntfttnl,  and    togt5tht»r   li' 


perception  of  tho  cuntinufd  pnrM.-nt  <^\  l(tt>>.      Ii 
Wo  jpiin  tliuwe  ct)nceptiotiit  cif  liiue  and  uf  tli*-   •- 


b» 
In  thw 

ffiun  iliuwe  conceptiotiit  of  tiiue  and  uf  tli*-   1-.I. »;.---    / 
which  are  involved  in  «vcry  act  of  incni<': 
initid  ubtn^inH  thoM  nmumra  of  dmratiom   wincu    w. 
iipplioH. 

Tlie  firwt  tnemnriwi  of  the  infant  are  ^r«rr  iap 

powerw  of  Htteiition  and  di<^-nminntion  nr^  (WUe;  aaiiMi 

cat  in  wholly  iMxupied  v         '  -i^awoC     Hi  * 

c'onditiutiM  the  artioM  ot   r  ^  «■  '-r  s*  o  >af 

w^eak.     Kven  aftt'r  the  mind  n-i 

tiiictneHK,  and  realizea  how  mem<>.,. 

and  imagination,  itii  jiidfpnent  aa  tn  1 

mainw  indefinite.     Ai  ;         ' 

their  incapacity  to  t. 

ber.     'n»«-  iiifiiii'  tfUw  l»i 

while  noticing  -  e  av1mt^ 

with  refruliiflty.      1  he  iuoUAiMM  nf  t 

•ong,  the  rocking  of  th«  cradle,  or  t 

tliu  child  itnelf,  mark  th«r  pa  ita.      I  be 

of  a  namber  of  such  event>  ■•-  - 

nurtio  takea  in  crtMwinf^  the  i 

MtaiiKa  of  her  Monff,  of  ji 

nnMil»er  of  cxriU'd  brwii: 

nnrHDrt  armi»— ^'' 

prepare  for  ';^> 

tueaonrenic '  •i#l^< 

ooumiuuil  Is       ^ 

ttt4M,  houra, — uiarkcd  bv 

tnvnta  of  hands  owr  thi   .  .-v  ".  ..  ;  ti>* 

tlio  shadow  on  th«  dial,  or  the  falling-  .  >mi4 

gjawi     wfw  learn 

Tlina,  by  differs 

''  «aeh  roguU  ^^ 

ivaatoottrr  .«t 

pbcaamana  a«  •  i« 

eorMjT  tha  dun  it<  ron^^i 

tha  ttina  of  au% 

OCQIipiOQ   Vj   lUI  ^>4>    "       ^>i-   til     iwuAtcuw     tMMmj     Ov    iv-u«jvi 
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itially,  and  may  be  inferentially  applied  to  any  other  event 

)nteraporaneou8  with  it.      Having  once  attained  to  the  cnncep- 

lon  of  a  day  as  that  length  of  time  which  is  occupied  by  the 

liurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  there  is  uo  need  that  we  ahoidd 

Again  measiire  the  Hiiccessive  portions  of  the  day.     We  may 

]eep  during  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  during  the  re- 

laining  part,  may  give  no  special  attention  to  the  passage  of 

kime,  yet  we  can  know  that  one  day  oidy  has  passed,  if  there 

ittve  been  only  one  alternation  of  darkness  and  light. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  our  determination  of  tfie  time  oc- 

iipied  by  past  eventfs,  and  of  the  titne  which  may  have  tran- 

pired  since  their  occurrence,  is  mostly  made  by  means  of  infer- 

Mces  in  which  we  first  measure  time  by  I'eference  to  some  regular 

id  well-known  phenonienoit,  and   then  assign  the  time   thus 

leaeured  to  tlie  periods  that  we  have  more  immediately  in  \new. 

?or  example,  when  we  remember  that  such  or  such  an  event 

lappened  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year,  ago,  this  renierabrance — 

like  the  perception  of  distance  by  sight — involves  the  use  of 

iileB  which  have  been  gained  in  a  past  experience. 

,    .  ,   In  the  fourth  place,  and  finallv,  judgment  controls 

jdciOiccflnrtto  and  assists  memory,  in  the  effort  to  recoil  fhrrxjs  /or- 
"*""'■  gotten.     The  reproduction  of  belief,  as  well  as  the 

>rodQction  of  thought,  is,  to  a  cerfiiin  extent,  subject  to  tlie 
Influence  of  the  will;  and,  with  reference  to  this  ftict.  memrtry 
I  has  been  divided  into  tlie  spontaneous  and  the  intentiomil.  We 
^Bpannot  recall  what  is  not  connected  with  our  present  thijuglit, 
^^por  even  that  of  which  we  do  not  already  have  some  conception. 

i'" 


ut  it  is  often  possible  to  recall  the  forgotten  particulars  ot  some 
ene  or  transaction  which  we  partiallv  remember.     The  intel- 


lectual effort  in  which  this  end  is  accomplished  is  named  rtco/- 
'Jion,  because  it  is  a  collecting  again  of  tilings  into  one's  con- 
ions  knowledge.     In  this  process  the  mind  appeals  to  the  laws 

of  the  rei)ri)duction  of  thought.    We  dwell  on  the  jnirtial  remeni- 

branco  and  wait,  expecting  a  redintegration.  If  this  do  not  take 
ilace  soon,  then  we  tiy  one  form  of  completion  after  another  till 
t  last  some  happy  conjecture,  nearer  the  truth  tfian  the  rest, 
ecnlls  the  particulars  desired.  For  any  past  cogniti<in  is  re- 
niduced  with  special  ease  whenever  our  present  thouglit  may 
similar  to  it.  Having  forgotten  the  name  of  some  boy,  we 
ave  not,  of  course,  forgotten  that  ho  has  a  name;  therefore, 
e  try  first  one  name  and  then  another,  till,  at  hist,  striking 
he   right  name,  or  one  simib.r  to  it,  recollection   takes  plar-e. 

Such  is  a  very  frequent  method  of  intentional  menioiy.  But 
ften  we  seek  tiie  forgotten,  not  through  the  similar  merely,  but 
hroiigh  that  also  whicii  may  have  been  in  any  way  associated, 

in  past  cognition,  with  the  object  of  our  wearcli.     For  instance, 

il' one  were  desirous  of  recalling  some  remarkable  saying  of  an- 
ther's, he  might  dwell  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  utterance,  on  the 
emper  and  aims  which  animated  the  speaker,  on  the  c<impany 

which  he  addressed,  and  on  the  general  character  of  the  dis- 
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>nr»«,  nntl  might  linpe  tlint  the  rvnMirk    mi^t  be      _^ 
iri>iii;h   it«  coiiiiectioii    wilh   B>mic  of  these    tlitamm.     Nr  aip 
roo<>ll<-<.'ti(iti  Irtm)!*  to  r<;\'ivi<  thnt  wliich  \\%m  preriaOil^  iMft  i» 
Kdciiitod  with  thp  fact  which  wr  n'ri)!!*"^!. 

au««»i*«ii^.»d  §  '^^-  '"  •'p..i,tAii^.iH  nir-iiiorv  iiiiuuwIiMW  m» 
oaUiaaiMi  mo-  cooH  cach  uthtT  nimplj  »-  •'■■'' '■"-'  •"  **>•  ■•»  ^ 
'"'*'■  moiitiil   HUC'g^tMtion,   nml 

piiidnnce  of  tlie  will  aua  jmig'inont.     1  ^r 
(if  iutellcctiial  U'tiih'ix'V,  wh(>thrr  nrifrinal  mn  \ 

ohmTviilile  in  connection  -•  :«  ■ 

iji^<ti<^rt  \s\\\\  iTtt'Titinniil   :  -,  »• 

7'  it  «t_vlin 

"  .,  night;  II    1      _ 

tlui  cirrnmiitaiitial  and  th&  ni»th<xiio*l  maj  be  c«pMMUr  «| 
iziul.     Siirne  jH>rj«<)nN,  nntiirnllr,  liavr  a  penvirattn?'  -«—■- 

[mincl,  which  immediatelv  lavH  hulil  nf  the  impnrt- 
of  Home  truriMaction,  ni?gWtiiig  the  rv«t;  which  t«4rnt  m,  »< 
nioHt  (Mtrt  d<-vf<lo|>od  hy  (me  and  ediK^tiDU ;  whij«  otlMV  |H 
*'  in  thin  n?»("  '  ^»  I 

•ivt^;  thw  j>-ii  it  «(  I 

.•id»'tit.  fihvionH,  ■  iitiil  tiliu'*;  Imt 

>rieH,  HK  if  ^ndfrl  hy  an  in-'  it.  brm^  ^  ^ 

ViNu  particiiiara  whii^h  are  aj.;..  naaf  m  wm 

[Aiiciv^  to  iw>me  dr«<iri*d  end.     i>'t  ■  finC 

of  hia  "Elemcntaof  t'riticium,"  exri-ii<  imv  •■••••>rii>««  lli»< 

and  ciriMiintitantial  Htrlf  t>f  mninnry.     "  lo  tiM  Btiniii  af 

p«Tn«ori»>,"   ht»  Hay«,    "• 
>ent'h    fithfr   hy  thi-   t^ 

'  >Ttii»(f    iarn 

■'  _  ^        'i  Iwtwrct'ti  (I 

i«  more  uitimale  la  eqnally  nIV 

uei'uaitarily  hare  a  grwit  •'   ^ 

dueod  hv  any  relation  IH' 

being  without  nnmlicr.  Iiinnxn  incnn 

Author  calli)  attt'ntiou  to  that  hamor 

nketaory  which   Sliakeapearo  hnii  (^'vcn   i 

Qiiir-kly  to  Sir  John  FnbtafU     "  \Vh«i/  wi 

groM  luin  thiit  I  owe  tlieo?"  bta  hoalima   r 

tnna  Wert  an  hon«*jit  man,  thj««lf  atxl  thv    i 

didal  awear  to  me  on  a  panwl'cilt  gv>h]et,  i- 

chamher.  at  the  nmnd  tn''-  ^"^    •  — <  ■■•  ■ 

ill  \Vhitann-wei*k,  when  • 

him  to  •  ainu*'     -  ''  ' 

aa  I   waa  Wfi 

Udv 


the 

tM  «' 

And  didat  not  thoa, 


i*'r;  tinm  ai<iia    •wr 

I,  to  maiTT  iiM.  and  mk»  «*  «r 
it?  bid  not  GooAm^  %mJk 
njw  a  n^B  nf 

rawnv;  wHanjbr  tho« 

••e  thoy  were  ill  fori 

'■  waa  goiM  downitaii^ 
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be  no  more  so  familiarity  wth  such  poor  people,  eajing  that 
[ere  long  they  shoiikl  oall  me  miKlainV  Atic!  didst  than  not  kiss 
[tne,  ana  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  J  put  thee  now  to 
thy  book  oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst."  A  similar  particularity 
of  recollection  ia  exhibited  by  the  coachman  in  Scnblenis,  who, 
giving  an  acconnt  of  a  fight,  nms  through  all  the  categories 
of  Aristotle,  "Two  men  fonglit  fc»r  a  prize;  one  wa8  a  fair  man, 
^^  sergeant  in  the  Guards;  the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant 
^■bad  red  trousers,  the  butcher  blue;  they  fought  upon  a  fituge, 
^wibciut  four  o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  bntcher  in 
■She  leg." 

*  lu  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  a   skilled   and   methodical 

recollection  may  be  illustrated  from  Mark  Antony's  oration  over 
the  dead  body  of  Caesar,  in  which  every  ciroumstancB  calculated 
^to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers  is  artfully  recalled, 

"Yoti  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  lime  ever  Cajtiar  put  it  on ; 
'Twaa  on  a  Hummer's  evemug,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii:— 
Look,  in  thifi  place  ran  CaeisiuB'  dagger  throngb: 
See  what  »  rent  the  envious  Cases  wade: 
Through  thi«  the  well-beloved  Bnitiu)  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  plucked  hia  cursed  steel  away, 
Marit  bow  tne  blood  of  Cissar  followed  it, 
Aa  rushing  oat  of  doors  to  be  reaolv'd 
If  BratuB  BO  unkindly  knook'd,  or  no; 
For  BmtuB,  as  von  lu)OW,  was  Ciasar's  angel: 
Judge,  O  ye  goda,  how  dearly  dosar  lov'd  him  t 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  out  of  all; 
For  when  the  noble  Ciesar  saw  him  stab, 
In^vtitude,  more  Btrong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  van<]ui8h'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  bis  mantle  muffling  up  his  boe. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statne, 
'Which  all  tbo  while  ran  blood,  great  Otesar  fell" 


A  similar  skillful  selection  of  circumstances  characterizes 
y  good  description  of  familiar  scenes.     The  "Cotter's  Satur- 
Night,"  by  Burns,  and  the  "Elegy  in  a  Village  Chnrch- 
1,"  by  Gray,  Ijoth  largely  composed  from  recollections,  con- 
in  excellent  illustrations. 

„..  .  Had  wo  time  to  discuss  other  modes  of  memory, 
imtmor)'.  auaiogous  to  those  juat  considered,  it  would  be 
"***■  interesting  to  luitice  the  effect  of  one's  prevailing 
smperatnent,  of  his  regular  business,  or  of  his  chief  interests  and 
ichuations,  upon  the  current  of  his  recollectioiis.  But  we  shall 
^Bow  pass  to  the  contemplation  of  th()8e  characteristics  upon 
which  the  usefulness  of  one's  remembrances,  whatever  be  their 
^^bjective  character,  immediately  depends.  These  are  tiiree  in 
^kurnber;  namely,  ease  of  atquitsition,  strength  of  retention,  and 
^fceadiness  of  reproduction.  The  memories  of  different  miiida 
^^iffer  greatly  in  all  these  respects,  partly  by  reason  of  their 
natural  conetitution,  and  partly  by  reason  of  their  acquired 
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,  linbitB;  nnd  it  ib  BeMom  that  any  "   f-Tr^l*  in  iS\ 

irtiftilurs  nt  once.      Very  <>f><»M   ■  vrt»  'niy 

l«ilify  ill)  not  long  retain  \^  u.i  oftf-.n  ti-i» 

"wlioHc  tncinoriow  nro  Knfliri  :fi<-Q!:  v.  aos 

ineitantly  circnmHtanceA  whicb  they  desire  to  Bsentioa.  Tha«^ 
aratioit  of  qiiiilities  tioea  nut  tnk«>  p1ac«  u«c«aaanljr,  twi  \mmm^ 
to  a  variety  o(  cauRea  A  penioii  who  le*m«  eaailr  m  nat  a^ 
Dellcd  to  liny  ^xwX  or  proloni^i'd  yXKtcwo  nS  tb«  atteolii^aA 
n'i-*i|ii<fntly  on  this  account  fails  tu  wcure  hia  acqitUBtiaaA.  TW 
di.-Hci<>ncv  ^<Mi<*rHlty  rnny  ho  iiut>plie«J  tf  l)«*  repot  to  kaatf 
what  he  licHirt-R  to  rcniemlx^r  nnd  mnb^  it  n  f^>ecMl  cotfitfl  4 
CfinKidfrnlion  and  of  n-c  •  rola,  w»  MlB 

only  that  which  we  have  >  eAifft  mmk  fit^ 

tion.     Th«.i  latu  .Sir  ThoniiiM   KowcU   iluxton   miA  to   Im  hh 


and  n.T/I- 


"What  you  know,  know  thor"!  -litv"  luxA  ii.t.l~1    "' 
fi)W  inntanri^e  in  inoilrni  tin*' 
ward  Snj^dpii.     After  one  of  lii-    * 
op  with  him  in  a  (yirriai?\«  for  tw" 
Bflk  him  wliat  %vaH  tl  '   --r  ' 

'I   n-HoK'fd,  whi-ri   hi  '      --.  il   I  i'\     t      t:;.i 

1  acumri'd  pMrfeotly  "  i  •  s-  r  f  i  .•      i-    i 

till  I  had  (Mitirfly  ac"  'tr-i       '.!  luv  . 

ton  read  an  mnch  in  ;»   i  i      .-<  I  i'  <  :  :  .  i  n<  <  >  k :  b 
of  twelve  tuonthi*,  my  hn  x^  .•.-t^'-  «>4»  an  !r'*ih  aa 
waft  acfiuirod.  whiln  theira  had  ^Udnil  awar  frota 
tinn  '"  ("  Mrmoins"  ohan.  xxiv.). 

Thti  ditU'-'ulty,  whicd  nianv  oxperiMioe.   in 
they  certainly  know,  ia  not  aiwaya  eaaily  rero*<fi««J.     It 

,  frnra  n  8l(iwni-m  of  mind  which  i«  nftisn  natural,  bat  «te4 

|«l!»o   produffd   hv  varioun  d<<prrminf(  or 

:Thi«  diflicnity  will  Im?  Irmtenod  by  th» 
riH'olloftion;  hot  il  in  to  !«•  cv^nntvractMl  chicfljr  hr  tk» 
tion  of  a  rh«M»rfnl  and  (vilh«rl«'d  framp  of  apirit,  ^>T  tha 

:|iam'i>  uf  iMidilv  fn'Hhnc««  and  vig<or.  and  by  a  w^t 
\\\  that  iMK-inI  intidlcctnal  intcrcourae,  r  '  •  '■  ' —  ~%  cnxt 
into   lively  pxorciMv     Stupidity  and  iM<tsa 

CMwiwiiin  of  tiifl  most  mooaHfol  atnaiiau     iji't   ktoi  < 
Mib);  h't  him  wmI^  (be  open  a{r  and  Ilia  ai«a»ta>y  «*f  n«l 


I  him  dov 
with  th> 
**?«»  and  witi: 


•r  a  ttnw 

s,  incnae 

f  haab»(  .  _ii 

invQDtJon  n  ''▼•r « 

tt  thn  axrhuiiv*  or 


iiiri"! 


V    fli 


fi|^r«  \u  Um  mind,  have  on  ptiwor  Ui  lutrudi 
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18,  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or 
copious  eloquence.     This  leasonijig  is  confirmed  by  experience; 
for  it  is  a  noted  observation,  that  a  great  or  comprehensive  mem- 
)ry  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good  judgment."     Tlie  firet  sen- 
i  may  be  too  iiiiquaHiied;  in  many  men,  tlie 
Bxercise  oiBOiiud  judgmeiitdoes  not  iiitertere  perceptibly  with  cor- 
rect and  ready  memory.     Yet  that  intenee  and  peculiar  thought 
rhich  belongs  to  inventive  and  upecnlative  minds  undoubtedly 
lends  to  carelessaesa  and  incapacity  in  all  matters  of  mere  acqui- 
lition  and  reproduction.     Hence  men  of  philosophical  genius 
)lten  present  a  poor  appearance  in  comparison  with  others  wiiose 
talent  is  of  a  lower  grade,  and  sometnnes,  even,  are  hesitating 
and  uncertain  ivith  respect  to  questions  which  they  themselves 
have  investigated  and  settled.     An  extreme  readiness  and  con- 

»£dence  in  expounding  the  details  of  any  system  indicate  rather 
|tbe  faithful  disciple  and  the  able  advocate,  than  the  master  him- 
self I'rof  Stewart  remarlca  that,  "they  who  are  possessed  fif 
tuuch  acuteness  and  originality,  enter  mth  diffienlty  into  the 
Lviews  of  others,  because  tiiey  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they 
Miave  not  examined,  and  because  their  attention  is  often  seduced 
by  their  own  speculations;"  then  he  contuiues,  "It  is  not  merely 
iu  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  a  man  of  genius  is  liUely 
to  find  hunsflf  surpassed  by  others:  he  has  commonly  his  iii- 
^ibrmation  much  less  at  command,  than  those  who  are  possessed 
>f  an  inferim-  degree  of  originality;  and,  what  is  somewhat  re- 
'^wiarkable,  he  has  it  least  of  all  at  command  on  those  subjects  on 
which  he  has  found  his  invyiition  most  fertile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
^018  we  are  told  by  Dr.  I'emlierton.  was  often  at  a  loss,  wheji  the 
^•conversation  turned  on  his  own  discoveries.  It  is  probable  that 
^nhey  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  con- 
V^Bciousness  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from  taking 

much  pains  to  treasure  them  uj)  in  his  memory A  man 

of  original  genius,  who  is  fond  of  exercising  his  reasoning  powers 

anew  on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit 

to  rehearse  the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  couclu- 

eions  which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflection,  often  aj)- 

^Lpeara,  to  superficial  observers,  to  fall  below  the  level  of  ordinary 

^Ktatiderstandings;  while  another,  destitute  of  both  quickness  and 

^Knvention,  is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  decisions  which 

Varises  frcmi  the  inferiority  of  his  understanding"  ("  Elements," 

chap.  vL  8).     These  observations  contain  comlbrt  for  some  ear- 

Ijiest  and  independent  thinkers;  but  they  should  not  be  inter- 
J)reted  as  teaching  that  slowness  of  recoUectiou  is  a  mark  of 
^niuB. 
Many  examples  of  notable  memory  are  recorded  in 
rtm^o^'"'^  history.     Till  the  decay  of  Pascal  s  liealth  had  im- 
paired his  memory,  he  is  said  to  have  "  forgotten 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  iu  any  part  of 
"Jiebuhr,  according  to  his  biographer,  "  mas- 


age. 


etered  languages  and  sciences,  signs  and  the  things  siguitied, 
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ff  dwtioi 


with  pqtiftl  MM,  Anil  with  mich  ii-rt  ip 

eye,  \\*i  Httw  each  in  it^  own  iiniiMihuil 

lows,  and  yet  in'  *nil  variuu" 

nienn»ry  was  tiju  i    ^  utive  of  p«r' 

of   virw   and   titt-lin^p*,   of  Hi|(ht»  nnd   tMuiutis;    «> 

within  tlie  Hphere  of  hia  recn^iiiii  ri    timk   up  \\^ 

Kiaitioii  in  hia  inin<l  with  equal  <  untl 

Ic  Dr.  Aildiaon  Alt^xander  was  ai>iT  i>-  K.-peAt  a 

biitiin  aftpr  uul<  n-adin^;  and  on  une  oci^acqun, 

11   lint  of  Htixifiits  hftTiDi^  bt^n    miaiAid,  k* 
out  another  from  memory.    HortcoMOflw  lk»  I 
I'lttiilor,  iil  llif  rliiae  (if  a  lar^^  MMatioQ  mUc^  OOUkl 

the  ai1ick'»  Bold  in  thvir  onk-r,  tofft'thir  wrfth  the 

th«>   tiauK-M  of  the  purchaaera.     '   '  (' 

llortiMiHiUH  BO  happy  a  aivcnory  tli  ^i  wttA  «f  m^ 

Itnitliiifr  to  writing  any  diKoounno  ^v  tukd  KM<lita<a4  i^ii 

aitur  hia  op|Kinunt  had  finiahtNl  at>r-«ikiiii;,  b«  ornild  fvauB  «a4 

by  word,  not  onlv  what  th«^  otlutr  aad  laid,  bat  •Ui>  tlw 

tifg  which  had  been  cited  ar 

CT<rat  mihtury  h;aih*ni,  lioth 

huve  btii-n  rc-iuarkable  for  Ikm 

exploit*  of  vv«;ry  olliccr  or  •»»' 
^hiniaelf  in  their  armiea.      It  ii«  i    > 

tnrw  the  naino  and  fiico  of  evi^:y  i..  .. 

lioUHaud  aiett.     A  f«;UoW'«tiidi!nt  of  < 

writi-r  had   tho  whole  of  iImj   New    i 

lcarui'«l  by  heart  that,  oo  the  mention 

Ifivo  the  ohrtpli-r  and  Vi'rmj  whtrn  it  i- 

niniihern  of  I'liiiptt-r  ami  verw  >-Mn;j  i 

woriU  ihiiH  ciilU'd  |i»r.      In  an 

tinj^  lit«Ti«ry  pnidn-  ti..iis  t-i  in 

ia  at  the  pri'xent    ' 

pUiUtiful;  aud  it  t.    ..:   ..  ...  .  ... 

000«id«nMi  more  n>markabl«  thAO   th- 

The  two  ffTvat  poeioa  of   '!        - 

booka.  amraboiit  Gfttwn  t ' 

I  th«  art  of  u  I 

I  '  were  know 

It   tn  ccttniu    thi\' 

'•  rJi.»i«s.»li..f-.."  i\ 

A  % 

th»'   .  I     .,    . 

n-xUi  in  *  N<-w  '^ 

'    ■■         '  irj    ttitjiiniiii^    riM'iu,  e«i"n    wiii. 

1  playcm  •evnrallr  moda  iik 


two  coming  otf  wiiii  dim«m 


teeha 


li  179. 


MEMORY. 


Wi 


\  ImprontbUi^ 
rtuemoiT. 


ordinary;  it  reminds  one  of  those  wonderful  calcnlators,  wlio, 
using  memory  instead  ot  nlate  and  pencil,  perform  complicated 
■arithmetical  problems  in  their  heads.  These  are  prodigies  whom 
the  Creator  sends  into  the  world  that  we  may  see  what  a  mar- 
velous thing  the  human  mind  is,  and  of  what  undreamt  of 
accomplishments  it  is  capable. 

§  179.   Men  of  ordinary  talent  cannot  hope  to  equal 
the   attainments  of  genins.     They   elionld  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  extraordimiry 
mental  powers  are  not  esaential  to  honorable  success.     Yet  those 
who  would  pass  their  lives  to  the   most  advuntage,  and  who 
^wonld  participate  in  that  nobility  which   intellectual  advance- 
^^ment  confers,  should  renicinber  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
^Btuore  capable  of  development  than  those  of  the  body,  and  that, 
^Bof  all  our  mental  endowments,  memory  is  the  most  improvable. 
^B       This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  education  of  children, 
^^  who  at  first  are  ineajmble  of  learning  even  the  shortest  verses, 
^^  but  who  soon   show  themselves  able  for  considerable   lessoiiR 
^^Presently  all  the  rules  and  methods,  forms  and  paradigms,  of 
^■grammars  and  arithmetics,  are  mastered;  the  mind  is  stored  with 
the  facts  of  history  and  geography,  and  with  the  principles  and 
illustrations  of  science;  while  whole  pages  of  poetry  and  oratory 
are  so  studied  that  they  become  part  of  one's  mental  furniture, 
and    are   rehearsed    with    ease.     Sloreover,    in   subsequent  life, 
eliould  one's  position  call  for  the  regular  use  of  memory,  a  com- 
mand of  this  factdty  is  found  to  be  gained  rapidly  by  means  of 
practice.     In  certain  deiiominatinns  of  Christiana  young  ministers 
are  expected  first  to  write  out  and  then  to  commit  to  memory 
the  sermon  for  Sabbath  morning;  and  it  is  the  common  e.vperience 
f  such  that  this  work,  laborious  at  first,  soon   becomes  easy, 
lie  or  two  attentive  readings  fixes  an  imprint  of  the  discourse 
pon  the  mind.     Men,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  employ  their 
emory  receive  a  peculiar  satisfaction  from  the  exercise  of  this 
culty  and  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and 
tetijoynient.     Tliis  wjisa  pleasure  of  Lord  Macaulay,  a  man  wliose 
emory  resembled  tfiat  of  Pascal.      In  October,   1857,  after  he 
ad  retired  from  public  life  and,  in  great  part,  from  literary  com- 
p<»«ition.  he  writes,  "  I  walkt-d  in  the  portico  and  learned  by  heart 
the  noble  fourth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     There  are  four 
^^hundred  lines,  of  which  I  knew  a  hundred  and  fifty.     I  made 
^Bnyself  perfect  master  of  the  whole,  the  prose  letter  included,  in 
^Kv^o  hours."     About  this  same  time  he  committed  long  passages 
^Hfrnm    Lucretius,   Catullus,   and   Martial.     Also,   having   studied 

^h. 


Ihe  Peerage  at  odd  moments,  he  "  could  soon  repeat  ofl'  book 


the  entire  roll  of  the  House  of  Lords";  then,  taking  up  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  Calendars,  he  soon  "  had  the  whole  of  the 
University  Fasti  by  heart."'  "An  idle  thing,"  he  adds,  "but  I 
wished  to  try  whether  my  memory  is  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be; 
and  I  perceive  uo  decay"  ("  Life  and  Letters,"  chap.  xiv.). 
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k»  TiMaUglw 

eoBa*«tlaa   of 


Faithful  comni»»mori8*ti'> — 

may  1>«  depftiilfd  upon  n^- 

pt.TinfiniTit  i       [ 

miiKt  add  ti 

grvat  irnmi 
0>ir  mindH  the  fxirtieularft  <■ 

^'on;  mid  tliiit  thiM  pn>cet)N  tx^ii  t  t  tiitppjclevalaMBaalWa* 

roprodiiciivo  tttcultv.  The  nv...  .  .  !*  to  net  i».'<Nir\liB|^  ti  «^ 
likw;  thurtst'or^,  it  lovon  cinlrr;  tur  order  in  n  ^t»iM4 

thinpi  according;  to  a  rule  or  Inw.  Anv  ooe  ««.-•  >i9W>u«ad  !•■■» 
tf.T  \\w  detaiU  of  comnrr^iieiiNive  (opic^Jt  uuti  UMrtilV  tliAt  tkiv  i^ 
ImiIa  arc*  recalltni  inucli  more  ea«iij'  Mid  oompletelj,  if  ttej  law 
l>(<<>ri  arranj^l  acirordirig  to  Mm*  nti*  or  mor*  of  tW  MABt 

}>rir)cipleii  itf  order.     Aa  order  d  -rx  mmy  h»  ^Mmt 

rotii  tlie  RticooMJon  of  eVentN  in  nt  Um  fomtimm  4 

tliiii^M  in  Mpnco,  or  frntn  thiit  «imilnrily  aiiri  diAMMO*  <if  «^fMto 
w)u<rf  t>y  tl)t5V  art'  Ihrown  into  lu^iral  clJli■«w^  or  frrtra  &  nMdii» 
uiitt  cutint^ctioii  of  LvintiQ  and  fflV><!t,  or   fmin   •>  «^ 

other  thiiiiTH  that  hnv^  a  fixMl  (inl«?r,  «r  fr  •••  —  ...r-.  ...  t^f*- 
taiKH)  or  (tf  uxctdlunou,  or  from  dctav«s  in  -t^mmam  «l  mf 

qtiulity,  or  irntn   a  comlMiiation  '  >«-••  ur  OMN*  of  lk» 

li^riiiiiidii  (if  amiii^*Mn»nt      Th'*  <•'  n*  M  olaawiii  ■  9t 

cunipo^itioii  of  r  ,ioli  no  fttrtlMr  ^^fH^ 

urv  uk4-M  plauc  i  .«  thMi  tW  aiflBi^ 

the  hiatory  ahmiiiitely  inKTwritatcfc  Moat  priVBl*  BMMkVik 
aluo.  ar«j  count rm-ted  on  thin  principle.  Th^  i»nlttr  of  tiW<»  tmfTmm 
to  the  d««cTiptioii  of  any  t«rrilorT  and 

fnrmpr  mi|^ht  dftacribo  hia  prnp«>rtr  bj  ip»-i.i.  •.•■•■^  in--  uiHt-^^v. 
titflibt  in  Mucceaaiou  an  tht^y  liu  iu  n>w«  r«innin^  ««fll  aari  «SC 
and  thn  varinuii  farm  building  with  refamea  to  mamm  «aMii 
Btriicturc.     So  ont>  who   hail  mwu  an  Bxhihilioo  of 


might  r«incmli«r  them  MJOordiDi^  to  tbe  Mtrwal  placMBOB  lla  ^ 
y  auoceMirelj  mat  hi*  attootML    fWv* 


lety  mill  in  whieh  they 

hare  br<  >  who.  aflvr  one  or  t«ro  i«adtng% 

entirarii:  '  i  a  daily  tiewMtinucr    io  which  f««t  tliairi 

doiilttieMa,  WON  aim«teii  W  th>  '  '«  aocordiM  fa^ 

th«  artich»«  and  adver1iii<T -  -^  "•*»«»  M 

iitnoM  of  lh«  jjapcr.     Tb<- 

intn  '  '  «!laaw«,  aooordiiitf  to  (ii>'  agrrrmrni 

met.  r  uaturea,  it  A  pnadpAl  •ti'p  in  t|i« 

■.iiio,  Aod,  tAg^lher  with  « 
f>a  roamoriientmn,  no  leaa  t;.  taoaHip 

04'  6atAm  and  pn  Tliia  nth  appbaa  «ai)j  aa  i 

matter  of  anv  .1  ..f  1iii<)\rTrdir«  admit*  of 

Always 

•tudy  lUu..  .■• .-     W.I,..  ........ -rtw  ;«Mr  I 

obomtat  to  rvtain  and  nMTall  t!  -*  nf  Umi^  i—tta— J  •*■» 

ratiou  and  experimvnt;  no  puutiaophar.  atataaHMi^  man  <l 
lott^'nt,  nr  man  of  bwuieai,  oaa  bopa  to  bar*  a  laipt  atM*  ^ 
information  at  oomraaad  if  ba  do  not  digwl  tkm  Aitiih  «/  !• 
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lowledg'e  and  arrange  them  nnder  appropriate  heads.  Often, 
Igaiti,  tlie  eoniiectian  of  tilings  iu  our  recolleclioii  is  maintaiiitid, 
lot  by  any  order  belonging  to  tbe  tliiiiga  tliemselveR,  luit  by  an 
jrder  in  other  things  to  whicih  they  are  related.  Should  some 
Sity  officer  desire  to  reraernber  persuiially  all  tliti  men  ol'  business 
athin  hie  territory,  he  might  recall  them  according  to  tlie  local 
>riler  of  tlieir  places  of  business;  or  he  might  arrange  them  ni 
jift  mind  with  reference  to  their  modes  of  employment,  each 
rade  constituting  a  class  by  itself;  or  he  might  form  an  alplui- 
lietical  list  of  their  names  and  familiarize  hiiusctf  with  them  iu 
this  way.  Finally,  the  arrangement  of  tilings  in  nieraoiy,  ac- 
irding  tn  tlieir  importance,  or  their  degree  of  the  poHsession  of 
»me  quahty,  is  often  adopted.  For  in  practical  matters  we 
lesire  to  remember  first  that  which  is  of  most  consequence, 
Wid  then  things  of  less  importance;  while,  for  the  ends  of  dis- 
jlay  and  impression,  we  begin  with  things  of  small  moment, 
Ibat  the  interest  of  our  hearers  may  increase  and  may  ciilnii- 
iKte  at  last.  This  order  of  importance  is  naturally  followed  when 
re  would  enumerate  the  individual  persons  or  things  in  any 
ftlass  which  we  may  have  formed;  and  tiieii  it  is  siipplenientary 
to  the  order  resulting  from  logical  collection  and  division. 

For  one  principle  of  order  often  co-operates  with  another  in 
the  guidance  ana  assistance  of  our  recollection.  The  order  of 
place  and  that  of  time  are  concurrent  with  reference  to  objects 
viewed  upon  a  journej'.  Those  of  time,  causation,  and  written 
*  inguage,  may  unite  in  history.  For  the  most  part,  one  prin- 
Biple  supplements  the  work  of  another,  and  arranges  the  details 
oi  some  subordinate  subject  that  has  already  found  a  place  for 
itself  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  topics  of  history  are  first  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  but  each  of  them  is  then  treated 
jWith  relerence  to  its  own  origin  an<l  development,  contemporary 
jcurrences  being  for  the  moment  neglected.  Sometimes,  too, 
'fciatory  must  describe  scenes  according  to  an  order  of  locality, 
and  sometimes  she  must  descend  to  mere  descriptive  lists  or 
enumerations. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  indicate  in  what  way  the 
mind,  with  more  or  less  consciousness  of  purpose,  elalmrates  its 
acquisitions  so  as  to  facilitate  future  recollection.  They  apply 
only  to  cases  in  which  such  elaboration  is  found  desirable,  and 

KBOt  to  cases  which  call  for  no  work  save  that  of  simple  memoriza- 
ion.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  arrangement  of  ma- 
srials  for  remembrance,  tlie  mind  does  not  slavishly  adliere  to 
any  one  law  which  may  have  served  a  purpose,  but  employs 
>rae  other  law  so  soon  as  another  may  suggest  itself  as  better 
itted  to  group  and  unite  togetlier  the  materials  to  be  reniem- 
Wred.  Hence,  the  natural  order,  even  of  our  mowt  couHidered 
recollections,  cannot  be  said  to  follow  any  principles  fixedly,  but 
rather  uses  one  principle  after  another,  and  this  with  a  frequent 
freedom  of  choice;  in  having  which  freedom  memory  differs 
from  the  reasoning  power. 
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Moroover,  w}iil«  care  ami  iogwrailj 
^^Jjj*      ™^  iiijprnve  th(>»««  »iii»frmonk«  arrMii 

kuuwled^u 
and  this  eflpeciall}'  in  cdI;  wrkuch 

tific  aiTHDgement,  w«  bclicTo  timt  no  "art  of 
persede  tbu  tuelhtidH  of  uatur*!,  and  tLat  the  work  al 
niiU  of  no  iuiproTementa.  savo  Bocfa  aa  may  n.<ak 
dwvclopmont  and  npjilication  of  her  matbotla.  For  ti 
certain  artificial  duvicea,  which  havo  lima 
uncii^nt  and  nio<lvrn  time*  aa  |)Owerfal  i 
chju  found  to  be  of.  limited  applioaiion.  sad  oaofW^aMCty  ^ 
litnitod  Tiilun.  Theiie  devioea  nav  ba  iUnatmlad  by  ifeiltf* 
piouB  servant  ^rL,  who  oonneclM  the  wooctmmwm  p*rta  «( ^ 
iHtrmon  on  Sabtxtth  muniing,  with  the  diflennit  paaali  ■  te 
ceiling  of  the  church,  and  who  thtia,  wh«ja  tha 
ovi>r,  had  n  kind  of  map  of  it  m  her  inimL  Paaably.  tW 
atnictions  tn  which  she  li»tcoed,  ma^  barv  baoo  napv 
E«unniM;ttHhMtMM  hy  liaving  the  order  of  plaue  axldad  to  t^  flto 
of  thuuj^ht;  but,  ordinarily,  the  parts  of  ■  " 
cuurMi-  hu^i^'mI  v\w\\  other  Itetter  withuut  aooli 
Thu  ri'collectivu  lix'atioQ  of  tho  aav«ral  parta  of  • 
tliow)  a^-gtnvnt«  iif  a  plane  with  which  thay  h«d 
aaaociat«id,  would  t«nd  to  preTenl  the  omi 
our  rtihearaal,  but  wo  uucation  wbe(b«>r  ' 
remurobrauco  of  it  The  effort  Daedf' 
■ociation  would  woakeu  eomewhal  ou' 
and  proper  rclationa  of  the  parta  of  tha 
wav  more  might  be  loet  than  gained. 

liut,  if  an  external  aaaociatiim  ooald  ba  foriDad 

quivkly  as  not  to  interfere  «irit)i  the  peroeptioD  oC 

nectious,  the  memory  might  be  aawilad  1^  waA  ■ 

»ilanoa,  a  good  reader  nion  eaaily  learna  aaotanoaa  tmm  •  kai 

tthan  aa  repaatvd  from  the  lipa  of  aootdir*^  rMtr*f«t      FarhiflM 

ulliem  in  their  plactsa.     llenoe,  t«i,  K  •^rta,  ta  vAaA 

'  tha  comparative  duration  of  kiogtloo)  -  >«dMa  atf'  avMa 

•M  denoted  to  the  eye,  may  ba  ol  ooci  ■  vmlaa  la  Iha  i^ 

dent    Mocaorar,  itiara  ia  aa  wparial  wWb  liiif> 

have  no  cluM  eonnaotuMi  of  thetr  o«  >u  laps*  •■* 

^  upon  tham  by  aooM  oaMly>rMMniibarad  davM«. 

Rtudird  Habraw  gramnar  ma; 

uhalh  lattara,  which 

>iy  raoamooio  wordi^  ^mrSi  n\m 


Btanott  of  any  ■■•  i^ 

aikaartUabl^H 


ir  raoamooio  wordi^  *mt-\  i-^kmnoaad  of  iIm  oIbm  rf  i* 
I  it  namee,  and  onnt  >ll  of  thaai.     !■  ikba«^ 


ii'  I,  1  U--  ancv 
amvtt^ra,  «o  tl 
thia  aort  ia  • 
great  deal  vi 
adga  ia  oorati 
poead  la  mai 
of  grammar.' 


A  note  familiar  illuatratiuo  ia 
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)ld  stanza,  which  begins,  "Thirty  days  hath  September,"  and 
>y  means  of  which  the  number  ot  days  in  each  month  is  fixed 
In  onr  remembrance.  That,  too,  was  a  marvelouB  piece  of 
Tii^ennity  by  which  Petrua  Hispantis — afterwards  Pope  John 
XXII. — indicated  in  a  few  lines  the  character  as  to  figure  and 
mood  of  ill!  lawfnl  Byllogifims,  and  the  mode  in  which  tiiose  of 
the  second  and  third  figures  might  be  reduced  to  tlie  firet  He 
made  a  few  short  and  easily  remembered  symbols  express  a  great 
iniml>er  of  truths,  not  easily  associated  together.  I'or  we  acquire 
and  recall  with  special  ease  what  may  have  been  happily  ex- 
pressed in  some  rhythmical  form  of  words. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIL 


PHANTASY. 


^v^  §  180.  The  reproductive  phase  of  mental  life  cora- 

^^KMe^Sntdf""   prises  tiiore  than  the  mere  exercise  of  the  reproduc- 
^^^^  tive  power,  that  is,  more  than  the  si  mole  reproduction 

^^f  past  thought  or  kiinwlt-dge,  according  to  the  laws  of  sugges- 
tion (CInip.  XXVI.).  It  includes  nrialvsis,  synthesis,  judgriicnt, 
K|uest,  elauorution.  It  may  be  defined  as  that  development  of 
iclivity  in  which  reproduction  is  the  most  prominent  factor,  and 
n  which  the  mind,  without  making  any  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge, recalling  and  reconstructing  the  remembrances  and  ideas 
of  its  past  acquisition,  supphes  itself  with  matter  for  contempla- 
tion. \K  we  would  sharply  distinguish  the  reproductive  from 
the  elaViorative  phase,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  contem- 
plation and  the  satisfaction  to  be  immediately  derived  therefrom, 
Cftnstitute  the  principal  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  former  mode 
of  activity.  When  some  recollection  or  imagination  is  used  in 
the  course  of  argumentative,  or  scientific,  or  moral,  thougirt,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  purposes  of  conviction,  or  instruc- 
tion, or  guidance,  this  would  belong  to  the  rational,  rather  than 
to  the  reproductive,  intellect.  For  the  mind  exercises  all  of  its 
elementary  powers  in  each  of  the  phases  of  its  activity.  But, 
because  such  uses  of  reproduced  thought  can  be  exhibited  well  in 
roonnection  with  others  in  which  contemplation  is  the  end  airii^'d 
It,  they  have  sometimes  been  discussed  in  connection  with  tlie 
latter,  and  then  assumed  as  understood  in  the  pliilosophy  of  the 
^discursive  faculty.  Thiscourse  is  not  objectionable;  there  is  rather 
aa  advantage  in  it,  provided  the  reasons  for  it  be  ntiderstood, 

.,!„.,,.  We  have  already  conaitlered  those  mental  opera- 
Two  ammos  tor  tne       .  ,  1   ■    1      "'i  -      ,  ,  T  <-  ■ 

tvproJuctiTe  ftc  tions  in  which  the  muid  recalls  and  modihes  its 
Thei*  nMnM  <uf-  pa^t  co<j7iUions  (Chap.  XXXV.),  We  shall  now 
f«^eB^iT  »pe-  diacusa  those  operations  in  which  conceptions  and 
ideas,  abstracted  from  the  conviction  which  origi- 
nally accompanied  them,  are  reproduced  and  elaborated.     The 
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general  faculty  corrox]'  to  tb«!ao  operaUuiu  kuM  i« 

two  iiuines  from  pliil.  So«i«»,  R«!"{»tinu  «  Gnaak 

have  oulie«l  it  the  pfiduliiity,  or  po\'- 

wliile  a  i^reatcr  niiriil>i;r  iiuvti  rrii]  tmtm  ■■■■i» 

fiu/t,  wbu-h  signitieA  the  power  of  I  lifceocMM.    mtk 

(U-Hi(;nHti(>ti8  uro  iiguralivc;  and   : i    ftttautaiM  t»  te 

principal  fiinction  of  the  faculty,  which  u  u>  furaali  kAmI  m 
inmitul  ol>jout«.  But,  while  Ix't'  -  :  '  have  iMvtt  mfolimi  U  A> 
;^neral  i'uoulty,  thi-re  ia  a  ilili  i  tlieir  uae;  taa  lat  m^ 

pliiiKi /.(.>«  thu  rcprodu't'  I  tliu  ulUer  tbe  ooiMteveCiv*  a*^ 

ity,  of  luitid.     TluH  lii.  beoorae*  wpcowiUy  iB«rka4«te 

Mthor  Itrm  i»  oppoHcil  to  the  othrr.     Then  tba  wri  yfaaMf 
'■t(cnitie4«  that  devolopineut  of  the  rvpru<luciiTe  poi 
itc;lion  n-ci-iviMn  little  or  no  fptiduice  from  th«  will  or 
ill  which  a  Bnccuflflion  of  iieetiri"  i»rii«nruii.v„«  .'^.,..l^(|«  . 
other,  nccordinf;  to  tho  nponta  ite 

tomlency.      InuujiTuitutn,  as  cmiium' u    wim    |iitaiitaai<..     ^ 
tliut  dcv<-loptiiiMit  of  ri^-priMluction  whirh  it  rnfitmflni  byM*' 


T  ix'Ho,  und     '     '    aooomplisbM  a 

ition  of  i;^  ntfttor 

ThoHu  wtiii  h»vtt  eiDplftjedf  tbe 

7  '  ""  ill  ill'-  Lc«*neric  aeuM,  Imvo  iiitingiihfcMl  tbt  t«* 

I  the  faculty  aa  the  repmdactiTv  tmd  te 

— ...  1 .;ve  imaici"-*'"-"   *■'■   f'"rii...r  u(  thmaa  I**! 

identical  with  tn>  "p«cifio 

and  the  latter  with  the  imat:  u*  omtntatod  witb 

phuiituHy.     Yet  wc  iihouJd  nutii  prodnottoo  ••  Ml 

Ui  the  phontjiKy,  nor  |>  u  tu  tUu  imaginatioo. 

tion   i«  the  fiiH4.-ntial   .  .   each  alylc  of  metkriVf  _ 

crt'utioiis  of  ciibor  pow«r  ar*  vqnaUjr  wottdarfiiJ  wttk  tbaa  d 
the  othfr.  But.  beoaOM  phaotiuv  «mrk«  wfthoat  th«>  Jm^tsa 
of  dkitl  and  jti(l|;m«Mit,  her  coi 

they  fall  t<»){ether  hke  the  j»tt, . ...  ...  -  *.-i-*-., i ^^  .   -  -^   — 

ag^ination,  beine  an  intentional  exerciaeof 
duotiutia  apeciallv  wor''  -     '  'lie  aanMb 

Before  t-'  ipou  tha  iliwiiMMiiii  of  mtl 

nm'tmmu  'taf  *^^  ^^  ka  are  diM  to  tkat 

■■r-       .       .  chamotci  .    to  both. 

liSSZwT^  Ut  Q*  i»ul«  Um  MgttifioMit  fMt  tba   * 

thoutfU  pnmUt  iu/r  tPftkoti  mUm^md 
ttaliiff  i/  ilM  alijttts.     Tlie  «■»■  T.reooo  hrtwv 

an«l  f>l>«ntaay  u  tluit,  in  tbe  oi*-.  ."■;..  th« 

ua  of  our  original  cognitioB  art  rei_ 
t»"  '  -  'novpliona  only  are  laeailed  awi 

hintaelf  a  kiuf;;  reC»  unleaa  be  be  6mtmmga4,  «r  ^ 

'■t  believ*    '  !f  to  be  <a».;bak 

tmrr  or.  be  boa  brilk  ift* 

•r.     TVoi  eaMM 


siveu  111 
rh«n  h« 


't>(i<>A  fr 


vtotuiD— •  I 


important  tltatiuctiou  lu  phUoe>. 
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■a    kndl- 


Ba  obia<^  fbr  ^S*^"'  ^^*  '^^  remark,  that  i/w  objects  of  the  imaai- 

iiBMtpftrtuou-  nation  do  not,  for  the  most  part^  ejcist.     We  may  lo- 

CMite  ifuagiimry  events  in  real  places,  find,  in  other 

mingle  knowlejge  with  fancy.     But  the  objects  wliich 

iiiij^iniitidu   f'uruisheB,   and  with  which   Hhe   is  especially  con- 

jrntid,  do  not  exist;  when  we  call  them  objects,  or  more  ex- 

jressly  speak  of  imaginary  or  ideal  objects,  we  nse  a  figurative 

tirt  of  langnage  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  really  thinking  of 

»l.>jects,  but  only  uHing  ideas  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  were. 

Adopting  lliis  mode  of  speech,  we  say,  further,  that 

the  oftjcctt  pt'odiU--ed  fn/  the  imaginalum  are  alJ  iyuU- 

viduaL     This  statement  does  not  conflict  with  the 

loctrine  that  generalization  and  its  results,  and  the  secondary 

powers  generally,  are  employed  in   t]»e  reprodui'tive   phi»se  of 

ienta.1  life.     General  notions  furnish  the  niles  which  the  imagi- 

lation  follows;  and  the  attributes  with  which  she  clothes  her 

jsreations,  are  abstracted  Irom  many  sources.     But  those  ideal 

objects  which  imagination  produces  are  individuals.     If  they 

rere  of  a  general  character  tney  would  belong  to  the  discursive 

)ha8e  of  thought,  and  would  present  laws  or  types  such  as  reason 

1868.     Imaginary  objects  and  constructions  may  contain  much 

iftt  is  indefinitely  conceived,  and  may  nearly  approach  nuiver- 

ility,  but  they  are  always  granted  individual  ditference  (§  13i). 

Tor,  in  contemplation,  the  mind  loves  individuality  and  wliat- 

9ver  else  may  make  thouf^ht  more  to  resemble  fact. 

Witii  respect  to  the  id/ias  of  e-xistence  and  non-existence^ 
«ioi^to"^I5'e»iB*  the  composition  of  imaginative  does  not  differ  from 

(^'tonJ?'^    """'  *-''**'  "^  other  thought.     We  conceive  of  things  as 
existing,  and  as  non-existent,  and  as  matters  of 
[ue«tion.  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  in  a  nairation  of  fact.     The 
tory  of  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  may  furnish  a  good  ilhietra- 
ion,  for  those  who  are  nut  high-minded.     For  Mother  Hubbard 
ttiid  her  dog  and  the  cupboard,  are  conceived  of  as  existing;  but 
there  is  at  first  an  imaginary  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
'>oneT  and  whether  or  not  the  dog  will  get  one;  and  then  these 
ktter  coaceptions  are  uuited  with  that  of  uou-existeuue. 

"  For  when  8h«  got  there 

The  cnpbriard  was  bare; 

And  so  the  poor  doggy  got  W3n*." 

Iraaginative  thoxight,  in  its  exhibition  of  objects,  employs  tne 
same  existential  statements  and  conceptions  that  are  emphjyed 
by  apsertive  or  actualistic  tlionght;  imt  the  propositions  and 
conceptions  of  imagination  are  merely  enunciative,  while  those 

'•which  assert  fact  express  also  belief,  or  knowledge  (§  -lO). 
fc  inciudr.  hypo-   '"  ^'^"^  UBXt  place,  wliilc  imagiiiHttou  exhibits  ideal 
(bnicai  Judgment  objects  as  existing  variously,  without  any  jodgmtut 
""^        ■  or  belief  as  to  the  reality  of  this  existence,  it  yet 

also  includes  much  jiidgmenf  and  belief  concerning  the  imaginary 

i^xistcnce  of  iin  own  entities.     The  judgments  and   beliefa  thus 
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forrnpfl  arc  hypothptical 
c«)Tnj)rJ8e,  fir»U   those  p*-! 


ncl  an>  of  two  duM*    r»« 


Th«  fint  of  *■ 
i»g.  but  tau^Hrt 


cxiHt,  evfii   in   imagination,  •mniiff  anr 
acconling  to  tlicir  iialurv  and  tho  natiin 
and,  m-a/Tiitlij,  our  jiidg'TOcnta  in  rcganl-to  r 
of  any  i-lomeiit  of  conception  to  rat«r   m* 
^Arliich  we  may  be  endeavi>riug'  to  complete. 
jnoJcHofjiKl^tin'tit  beloriffHali' 
aecoixl  to  irnu^iiiatiou  only, 
tthoy  do  not  utHrin  the  rwil  fx; 
tiiat,  on  the  Hii[i{K)Hitiot)  of  th> 
rouHt  oxist  in  ci-rtnin  rvlaliona,  or  in  connr<  ; 

objects,  which,  therefore,  DHii»t  '■•■  '"'•>f>o»eil  ;,. 

ono  form  to  himwlf  tho  coiw  r  ri'ad   thv 

the  capital  of  some  ancient  eiij{iirT-,  uc  ooold  uoi  do  ■»  ' 

fpving  the  city  a  location  in  aome  oonntrr  or  profit 

out  HUpptming  buihiera  who  rrer>'   '  '  niritahti 

and  hoiiMfN  mtd  Mtr'>t*|it  accommrxi  «!•  Mid 

andinli'  -np^v  thiijie.     11'.^  u^uid  al 

pivcniiii  -<  and  n'^iiaiioiia  tii  be  •  nvoaaasj  p«1 4 

itfl  conHtitntion.     Ur  w»?ro  it  liia  daairv  to  pjap  a  Modd  «if*rf 

for  »on>e  Utopian  kingdom,  h«  woald  ©3t»-ri-i-^  it».l*T«»^«  mA 

respect  to  the  aito  of  tbi*  city,  and  tb» 

ana  din^ction  of  ita  atroeta;  wit^i  -—  -  -,   i,,  i,„  wnm*wrm^  u 

buildin/;,   tho    location    and   oon-  of  InrildiMa  aaaaA^ 

inx  to  Oieir  Revernl  uaca,  and  the  dupuattinn  of  mrn.  Vf^Mt 

fouutuiua.  trec-B,  Mtattivnt,  and  other ontUDVfital  iidmtiocM:aaJte 

polilicid,  educational,  and  Ix'ncvolent  inat: 

uiHure  the  wt'lldi«<iM^  of  the  inhabitantii 

ment  ia  a  tiriiifii>al  part  of  the  w«irk 

of  bia  akdl  in  tho  etnplormeut  of  it  t ._ 

m  maker  of  thini^  beautitid  and  pleaaing. 

_^^  Tho  formationa  nl  fancy  are  nften 

a  IM  mmmr  •  ferent  from  anythiDi^  to  lie  foaoH  hi 

eni^e,  and,  1 1  becauataf  tl. 

they  have  1  dOHMlitMA 

to  ob»*TV»«  tljwt  iUMi-jiMMium  ia  oafy 
WitttrmeiiT>  /nfihif,-  if  i»i  nnf  Ittrnllv  a  prrati\'^ 
ofhnrpi 

HiM"t»  nil?  ^ 

taina  all  the  niatenaU  fin  >< 

efptnm  and  ~ •-■ 

litot  funiisli* 

■mmSSmm^  thinjra  that  h»v»  in  them  an  eletnettt 

I"         ^'    »nJ  mirti  amim  tm  tie  

tUfOitff.    The  p.  -that  which  oootaiaa 

Rirnt  of  po*-i>  >     ^  -«  fxniooived     We  aanoc« 

'•chatigv  to  t.i..    |,,,  ...oi  ati7eaiHe.or  two 

<NM  itt  the  aaioe  aeoae  lo  which  the/  are  twQ^  mat 
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be  and  not  to  be  at  the  name  time.     Nor  can  anything  iiiipofv- 
Bible  be  coiioeived  so  tar  forth  an  it  is  impossible.     But  we  can 
^^luagiiie  tliii»g8  impossible  wliirli  contain  eloinenta  of  portsibilily, 
^Fpruvidi'd  only  we  confine  our  attention  to  these  elements.     The 
Lady   Fragrttntia  usked   of  Barun   Mimolninsen,  "  Piay,  my  dear 
Biiron,  Were  you  ever  at  the   Falls   of  Niugara?"     "Yes,   my 
lady,"  he  I'epliotl,  *'  I  have  been,  many  years  ago,  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagant,  and  found   no  more   difficulty  in   swimming  up   and 
down  the  cataracts  tlnin  I  should  to  move  a  minuet."     In  this 
story  of  the  Banju  we  can  discover  no  love  of  truth.     He  asserts, 
as  a  feat  of  his  own,  what  would  be  a  downright  impossibility 
for  any  human  being.     Yet  the  statement  has  a  sort  ot  conceiva- 
bility ;  for  no  one  could  swim  without  a  sufficiency  of  water,  and 
^Btbere  is  always  plenty  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
^»hBDtu     In  h»t  5  ^^^'         P**^®  ^^^  ^"^  phantasy,  or  the  apontaneoua 
^Bmom   •'  iMMiT«  mode  of  the  reproductive  phase  of  thought.     As 
^power.  contrasted  with  the  imagination  some  have  called 

this  a  passive  power,  because,  in  mere  phantjisy,  voluntary  agency 
^^ifl  suppressed,  and  the  associative  tendency  operates  according 
B^u  ^"y  intiuences  that  may  be  brought  to  licar  upon  it  from  witliin 
iir  from  without.    Nevertheless,  in  one  sense,  the  mind  i,H  pre-emi- 
Iienlly  active  iu  reproductive  thought.     In  this  case,  the  term  pas- 
sive can  signify  nothing  more  than  that  voluntary  activity  is  cither 
abseut)  or,  at  tne  least,  subordinated,  to  that  which  is  spoutaueoua. 
Phantasy,  like  our  other  intellectual  powers,  nevc-r 
kionik  lu  p'romf.  works  wholly  by  itself     Generally,  its  operations 
oeoi     ouuiifoato-  niingle  in  ttiat  thronging  crowd  ol  activities  which 
pass  over  the  track  of  one's  conscious  life.     Some- 
times the  soul  is  so  engaged  in  the  obsen'ution  of  fact,  or  so 
^absorbed  in  memories  of  tlie  past,  or  so  intent  upon  the  solution 
B  of  some  problem,  that  the  contemplation  of  idealities  is  exclude*! ; 
but,  when  our  minds  are  not  thus  earnestly  pre-occupied,  we  often 
entertain  ourselves  with  passing  fancies.     This  especially  occurs 
"when  one's  surroundings  naturally  suggest  similitudes  or  eup- 
positions.     In  a  journey  through  a  wild  wooded  country,  strange 
shapes,  to  which  tJie  phantasy  has  given  a  nature  not  their  own, 
present  themselves  to  the  lonely  traveler;  incidents,  adventures, 
daDgers,  and  escapes,  are  experienced,  which  have  no  nearer  re- 

■  lation  to  reality  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence  and  in  their  congruity  with  surrounding  scenes.  The 
lively  images  of  phantasy  £.11  up  the  intervals  of  observation  and 

I  reflection. 
But,  iu  order  to  find  this  power  in  its  purest  and  most  un- 
interrupted exercise,  we  must  turn  to  times  at  which  the  mind 
is  freest  from  the  influence  of  e.xternal  objects  and  from  the  guid- 
ance of  it«  own  rational  energy.  For  the  first  of  these  causes 
continually  recalls  the  soul  to  the  apprehension  of  fact,  and  the 
other  determines  its  thoughts  into  some  definite  line  of  recol- 
lection or  elaboration.  This  freedom  is  especially  experienced 
whenever  the  general  energies  of  body  and  mind  are  iu  a  reduced 
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or  a  diaonlered  condition ;  and,  for  this  rDAaoo,  the 
of  rv.'Vi.*ne>  «>f  ilrcHiiiH,  of  tuttnnurnliuliwtn,   cf  I 
of  Ht-UHe,  and  uf  iusauity,  all   illastnte   th« 
phantoKy. 

The  Btylo  of  thon|»ht  caned  rcTeri»  ■ 
BvitttoAciBad.     dition  of  mind  in  whicli  thr  Ti^oroai 

unr  faeultieH  is  either  prevented  bjr 
cxhiuiRtinn,  or  luid  A*\i\i-  throu|rh  indol^nct*.  The  finli 
of  tl)o  infant  are  probablv  of  tlus  de*-' 
WfttidrrinfTN  of  (•xJi\'m«  old  ngn.  In  n  ^ 
ntidieciccd  HuoeeHHion  of  thnn^iU  paei  befure  tbe  mt»d.'aetffl* 
contiMnplitleii  with  equal  intrrr-Kt  wlifllu-r  ih»y  be  leooJlMMM 
or  mere  iinaginin^a.     Uut  th^-  :  re^reym,  aaite 

wliirh  given  cliaractiT  to  itii  oi- i.imm,..,   .»  iu«  exeiCBw  i^  te 

fihitulnwy.     t'emonK  fully  occupied  with  care 
iitl<<  time  for  tliix  indulgence':  buk  thoM  who  «r» 
<>lt<ii  8]H*nd  houvH  in  it     Thus  employed,  the  eihitiot 
hivH  out  lor  iiHiim>ir  a  long  coarae  of  esamnif  edvcntvr 
ornbl<!«  acliK'VfitKjnt ;  and  the  maidefi  •amHUade  ttef— If 
dclighta  of  a  hnppy  home  in  which  she  rei|^a  iIm 
//-.wt  rnrrgy  it  nrtiM  /ur  tAt  atiiam  qf 
SP^hSi^  M  '*«  noercum  «^  our  Mier  me^ai  f^     A 
«*"  ^  "'"^  •••  alile  decree  of  vigor  ia  reqasred  eves  far 
gntL       ""^^  and  ntiatiMTtory  recollection.     Ooe  wkoe* 
branoe  may  be  trodedd*  '  '•««do  «# 

nr  diRt-mctiun,  or  weaknen,  or  aomnolc:  v  wnuotiM  «■» 

coTMH  thiH  ditHcidty  if  hr  n^iM*  bimirll  to  «i>e«]geCie  ead  ttH^ 
tivi-  tliitikiii^  An  «<>pial.  if  not  a  fcv^eeter.  degree  ot  fmg^kaA 
forcH  iM  dcnmndrd  for  any  roods  of  rxtrmal  rfwmftioK.  Hat 
fctiMntion  tntiy  nitt  rvtjuire  much  teoaton  uf  mind,  bet  iW  ^ 
crcirto  of  judgment  or  peroeptaoa  ta  ooaaeetion  witli  tJb*  trnm^ 
tion  involvoB  cons? '■  r  ■' ' 
in  nindv  by  I  bo  i-l 
nnd  alxitract  tbi>ii;;iit,  m 
III!  problems,  cnlU  for  th- 
tion.  Kor  then  wp  »!•  • 
b^Tf*!  dctnil*,  *4'|f''-t 
carefully  join  coi 

atiotlit-r,  and  gnu:  ik  of  r«aeon  to 

l'h»nta«y  baa  no  meb  labors  to  perlbnB, 
l>-ii-  <-<"■»•(  with  num. 

In  th>*  itrand  Centennial   Expoaition,  wltjoli 
pl«c<  'Ilia,  th^rv  wee  oae  pw—tnet 

tbM  ii4ll.     In  tbia  hell.  laeaY 

*■  •  (*»wer  fmn  one  fer^  bailer. 

^  ii«.     Sunie  drove  oard«rintin(r,  aiUi- 

»•  tting;  |im*making,  and  oiber  li/eht  meehti 

ill"   hnaVMir   teaka   of  r-niiilitP    (mila    afnlikt>iri>r  r<>iik& 

iiinir-wli*(<lii  and  fun> 

b«)iup;  oCbera  gave  bkiIjuu  U'  ucatjt  uiiii-«m<u< 


A  yet  lenRvr  diwfl  oo  mvnfe^ 
un  of 'the  ima^naliun:  while 
constroetiii^  tie  Ihnnnee  «mI 
hiebeatcavderor 
peering  idee, 

t.  and  ivjcoi  iaeiipHflaael. 
-edrnta  and 
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^  9,  or  exerted  enormous  pressure  upon  bales  of  cotton  or 

jlutes  of  irou,  so  as  to  alter  tlie.se  in   biillc  or  shape.     Now,  we 

light  suppose  a  time  at  which  tlio  mijiply  of  steam  fmin  the 

jutral  reservoir  wouhl  be  ioHutTiiMeiit  to  move  the  liirger  engines 

iiiul  then-  attachments,  while  yet  those  engines  wliich  hitil  only 

li^lit  operations  to  sustain  would  be  as  hnsily  at  work  as  ever. 

Lud  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  steam  were  shut  off  from  the  iargt-r 

Engines  at  any  time,  tlie  smaller  ones,  when  supplied  with  all 

"le  force  to  he  expended,  would  work  yet  more  vigorously,  and 

mt>  too,  with  a  less  amount  of  motive  power  than  wonld  be 

aally  employed  for  the  whole  t:olle<.tion  of  machinery.     Sume- 

ling  like  this  ocenrs  iii  the   et'ondmy  of  mind;   and,  for  this 

eason,  the  operations  of  phantasy  frt'ipiently  uppt-iir  rnory  exten- 

ive,  and  even  more  vigorftns,  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  weak- 

lesa  or  abeyance  winch  nniy  iitfect  our  other  powers.     Hence, 

arsons  who  have  recovered  slowly  from  some  severe  sickness  can 

ill  how  their  enforced  Ifinvirtj  and  their  convalescent  weakness 

jgether,  have  been  attended  by  many  reveries. 

This  same  law  of  mind  is  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
^aTorisin.         ^wcQ  akin   to  reverie, — that  is,    by  the  ihvaming 
whicli  takes  place  in  sleep.      In  this  ex[n.'riiMice  the 
^^xerciee  of  the  phantasy  is  more  utdnttrrupted  and  cuniph-t.:  tlism 
It  any  time  tluring  our  waking  liours.      For  this  there  are  two 
iasona.     First,  the  perception  of  external  things  is  whuUy,  or 
in  great  measure,  snupended  daring  sleep,  and  so  the  intliience 
of  this  perception  to  arrest  and  control  the  course  of  reprmbictive 
thought,  is  removed.     Ami,  secundft/,  that  peculiar  condition  of 
inactivity,  wliich  the  brain  assonies  in  sleep,  reducen  thw  active 
energy  of  the  soul  nu>re  povverfiiliy  than  Iktigue,  tir  innguor,  or 
indolence,   or  any  other   cause   winch    (tperates    while    we   are 
awake.     In  very  deep  sleep  mental  actinn  ]>robal)ly  ceases  en- 
tirely; we  are  as  devoi<l  of  thought  and  of  sensation  as  when  in 
^_A  swoon.     But  in  ordinary  slumber   those  operations  t}\i\y  are 
^Mtispended  whicjj  involve  the  more  energetic  action  of  the  soul; 
^Pthe  movements  of  the  phantasy,  and  such  others  as  may  prove 
Bof  equal  facility,  continue.     The  extent  io  which  one's  powers 
of  attentiim  and  discrimination  are  sopprcssed  in  sleep  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways,  but  especially  ni  the  acceptance  by  the 
mind  of  its  own  fancies  for  rcuhties.  in  our  failure  to  discover 
and  reject  the  absurdities  which  enter  into  the  compowitiuii  of 
our  dreams,  and  in  the  incoherent  thinkings  often  exhibited  by 
|those  who  are  but  partially  awakened.     That  the  condition  of 
lleep  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  phanta.sy  is  evident 
'from  the  experience  of  all,  lint  ])articularly  from  the  fact  th/it 
persons  who  show  little  or  no  play  of  imagination  during  tlieir 

I  waking  hours,  can  often  entertain  us  with  an  account  uf  wunder- 
ftd  dreams  and  visions  which  have  come  to  them  during  the 
night.  Moat  men  have  witnessed  stranger  and  greater  things 
While  asleep,  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  imagine  whea 
awake. 
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Tito  exerciii«  of  brlief  in  dream*  ar 
MMuMfor*™*  ^I'^l  causeH  which  act  in  fXMijaoclioai 
snt      Btavwi'i  preKHinn  of  our  n»nn»  bnnrir^tii-  moJcsof 

I'ntf.  Stewart  aacribcs  on  ,i 

'*A  HUKpcrmion  of  the  iriHucnce  of  th>  udiay 

the  BURiM'tmion  of  ^'recollection   and   i<  •«  vi 

opt.Tutitnii*.     ("  El«*mei>l«,"  jmrt  i.  rhap.  v.;     imt, 
some  part  of  mir  Hiipprctwwwi  wotivity  m»»vam  ipdopail— t  •# 
will,  it  mny  lif!  IP  -!«Mi  aoi^pHiAi 

ni<.-rely  tlio  vojiti  js  Dot  •!•  ^ 

■Tcallv    powerful    vx«irc>i<o  ut    thrtn,    wiieliivr    toImiIbij  m  \ 
Such  lifiii^  the  CHMe,  we  are  not  only  lial>la  to  b« 
by  a  Bucci-xwion  of  iin«f^«  orrr  which  wi»  h«r»  oo 
which,  ill  thin  restK'Ct,  reitenible  our  aetuaJ   |wrr»|irifi^  IvC* 
ordinary  vig;or  ut  diNcrimiuatiini  b«>in>;  IimI,  w«  at*  \mm  lim 
JiiHge  respecting  the  real  cbarmottT  nf  thoae  h 

H)ef(<n»  u«.     Thw»«  cauaea,  together  with  our 
:ion8  contact  with  extenml  oltje- '  f'l 

Uid  n'^tlitting^  inHiienr<-,  may  ac.  i  iBaiflMCfy  fiarlW  A^ 

BiveneKH  ut  drfaiuH.  Hut  Prof  "lli  ihbiI  lllim^li  in 
coniH.'c'tion — addAnnntlicr  thought  to  th«  AStitaiiatton 
abov&     He  teachea  that  a  wowwiory  ttm\  Jft 

every  rarifiM  (tf  tlw  imai/imttiee  pmerr,  and   ; . 

Ijiidgtiieut   immediately  couiie<|M»)Ut  npcm   tk*  «l 

|ttiiit  tiuM  lirlii'f  \n  rnrrrcted,     ll  thi"  weiv  so.  onr  iauup\  ] 

Hhv  wuiit  ot  iiicntnl  vi^ir,  to  male  I  he  n^uiaito  oocVMlfaa 
nilow  tli«- iuMtitirti  •  ^(etmar  tmr%  *Ti* 

iiiiprcHHioii  whicli  iiudK«««tW) 

in  mil  timmcntory  and  ia  •  iy  oonvolwi  W  Ift* 

ruiiidiiii^  (ilijecta  ofperrt'^'  <  baa  no%  til<  to  ii^ 

our  c(uiilu(>l.     Hence  we  am  apt  to  aiododa  that  thm  tam 
tioti  ia  litteiidtHl  with  no  lielief;  and  the  onDolofliaD  ■• 
iu  ni<iMt   iMiMcw,  if  by  belief  we  mean   a  pcTOMBMll 
which  influeiioea  our  conduct     But,  if  the  ward  b»  i 

'■tri«?t  hicriciil  Kenne,  I  am  innliriml  tn  think,  mAmr  Um  a 
t'  what  I  '  -If.  thattb»< 

I  and  of  ^\^nr^  •retooMMilM  «A  ■ 

Wilet   litnt  tlirir  t«r 

fiMO  ami  ficiiri'  i  '  dra 

ha  I 
bvVui ^..,...    •  •.,..,  di&c«lcb«* 

^ValuDf^  houra,  to  Ice4*p  up  a  indtTMad  •tti^tfaall 

any  olyoot  w«  oohomv*  or  inHj{ioi< ;  aiki,  aa  anoo  mm  Ika  mm^^ 
titm  or  iinaifinatian  ia  avar,  (ha  hali4>f  whicb  attaadad  it  mtitm 
and.    W  '  •  -id  dnmiai  Um  olnHta  ^  < 

powvrv  Ik  .w*kaniio< 

MMtiooa  nt  tbir  mind  which  hava  no  aepatala  aad 
ariatiea"  ("  Elementa."  ehap  iii.).  Thaa  diK'trino 
b*  niMuumad  in  iu  full  extent     Wo  do  n-  '.I 

who  coocdvea  tha  fiwie  and  figure  of  aa  ab^ 
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)r  the  moment,  that  his  friend  is  with  him.  And,  however  this 
bay  be  with  pereoiis  remarkably  endowed,  it  ih  certain  that  cir- 
litiary  people  do  not  believe  tlmt  the  absent  iVifiulH  or  diwtant 
jeriefi  uud  objects  of  %vhich  they  may  l)e  thinking,  really  exist 
flVire  tliein.  The  writer  roeidlH  tlie  appearanres  oi  twti  noble 
len,  hiH  uncles,  Hugh  and  John,  without  tbr  a  moment  believ- 
ing theiii  to  be  present  here  in  the  land  of  the  livinij.  The  truth* 
is,  that  the  mind,  when  in  the  full  normal  exerctHeof  its  faculties, 
can  judge  immediately  oft  he  character  of  its  pasBing  states.  When 
a  sensation  may  be  felt,  and  its  external  cause  perceived  in  con- 
nection with  it,  this  is  recognized  as  a  sense-perception.  When 
the  thought  of  former  things  i.s  reproduced,  with  beUef  in  their 
past  reality,  this  is  accepted  as  renierubrance.  And  conceptions 
which  occur  without  Kensation,  or  presented  o!»ject,  or  belief 
iu  the  past,  are  known  to  be  imaginatiuns.  We  believe,  too, 
that  these  differences  are  understood  at  a  very  early  age,  prob- 
ably at  the  very  commencement  of  distinct  thmight.  But,  while 
we  cannot  admit  that  momentary  belief  in  things  imagined  is 
ail  original  and  constitutional  prineijfle,  nor  even  an  ordinary 
rule,  of  mental  action,  loe  muHt  (lilow  thai  an  iiivdunianj  and  ir- 
raJional  belief  ia /requinlJy  experieiKxd ;  and  we  account  fur  this 
belief  by  tlie  well-known  tendency  of  the  intellect  tn  furm  in- 
stinctive hal>itH  of  judgment,  In  this  way,  principally,  we  ex- 
plain the  fact,  noticed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  "  Men  may  be  governed 
in  tlieir  practice  by  a  belief  which,  in  speculation,  they  reject. 
1  knew  a  man,"  save  he,  "who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any 
roan  of  the  foliy  oi  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark: 
yet  he  cxjuld  not  sleep  iu  a  room  ahme  nor  go  into  a  room  in 
the  dark.  Can  it  be  said  that  his  fear  did  not  imply  a  belief 
of  danger?  This  is  impossible.  Here  an  unreasonable  belief, 
which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so  fa«t  as 
to  govern  his  conduct,  iu  opposition  to  his  speculative  belit.-f  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense."  We  are  satisfied  with  this 
theorj',  that  the  belief  was  a  "  prejudice  of  the  nursery."  A  sim- 
ilar momentary  delusion,  resulting  from  the  wrong  apphcation 
of  acquired  principles,  may  explain  the  anger  occasionally  man- 
ifested when  one  is  suddenly  struck  or  injured  by  inanimate 
objects,  and  that  timidity  which  some  experience  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  battlement,  or  standing  near  an  instrument 
of  death  or  torture.  Mr.  Locke  knew  a  gentleman  who  was 
restored  from  insanity  by  a  harsh  and  exceedingly  painful  oper- 
ation; and  he  relates  that  this  gentleman,  "With  great  sense  of 
gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure  all  Iiis  life  after  as 
the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received;  but,  whatever 
gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  he  could  never  bear 
the  .sight  of  the  operator;  that  image  brfiught  liack  with  it  the 
idea  of  that  agony  whifh  he  suffered  fnmi  his  hands,  and  which 
was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure."  One  might 
maintain  that  such  cases  as  these  may  be  accounted  fur  by  the 
mere  excitation  of  feelings,  uoattended  by  any  belief  iu  the  prea- 
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eiit,  existence  of  objects  auitablo  to  cavM  them,  th* 
exciled  iminodiutoly  aiul  mmply  by  the  oonoepMon.  or. 
tion,  of  the  obji^ctH.     But  we  mlbtr  tliiiik  th*t  •  ■mhbm 
IdHiou  often  occurs  in  nucU  OftWMi;  and  then:  c*u  be  MO^artt  k« 
Biicli  deliixions  tako  pkire  iu  caaea  where  onr  emoliaaa  ■•  ■• 
concerned,  and  wbero  tho  emn*  mual  ruaolt  firon  * 
habit  of  jnd);mcnt    Sticb  aii«tali«a  a^iecudlj 
aeiise-pe'rcoptions  and  the  motliiidi«nr<>ur  dnHv  «>ixmftii— 
certainly,  it  inHiiuctive  hubitji  cant»—i—f 

dehimon  dtirinfc  our  waking  Ij  *  throi  y^tm 

a  inure  perfwtt  and  pn>lc)nged  -p.     TW  k^ 

of  habit,  tlierefure,  is  a  cause  wiuuQ  uiumuuta  uie  <iptMtostf 
tbiit  already  inttned,  wb>>r(»Kjr  ooooqttiow^  btliaiMi  of  ihar  » 
TuluDtary  dmracter,  >  <;oinpMto  oeeupatioM  of  aw  tfk» 

tion  and  intcn*Kt,  ure  -  ■«  mutaken  for  parcapliaa^ 

Although  the  ^eaeral  priuoipla^  that  wumtn^mi^ 
^I^mmmttZ  it  reduced  ditnnp>  ulicti.  in  •utitMirtffd  bjlasj 
m««u  Mcowitad  facta  to  admit  of  ;  rniiw— < 

tiionally  obHerveti  »ii.v...  ..r,7i»  i4>  cwttikt 
Theae  phenomena  exhibit  reaulta  such  aa  arw  ordiaarihr 
by  pemiiiient  mental  eflforl     IVnwiM  b»v«  rrinauibfd  I 

dreaniB  wlm-h  they  had  vainir  ■DdeftTonNl  la 

.•wake;  oiIhtm  b»vi<  koIvimI  proMema  npoo  wbieli  dMjWi  )■■ 
houjf;  ponderiii;;;  others  haYecompoiedapeecbettMMlpaaaevte* 
they  ruitld  nlUTM'ardN  recite.     ** (.ondortivt,  a  new  k 
the  history  of  France,  toKi  some  one  that    uMIk  hi,  ««•( 
in  abMtru»*e  cnlcnlationa,  he  wiia  freqU( :  « 

in  an  untinished  state,  in  order  to  r  *'  i  lui 


mainin^  steps  and  the  conclusiuo 

than  onoe  preteuled  ^' 

?n«d»  th»»  remerk  tJuit  : 

\\  oeufled  him  iiiuiib  i 
ly  nDfoldod  to  him  r 

says  tliut,  as  he  wuonoe  tmA 

fill   " iM\t  of  th«  r»*l»'-«  mr\A  L 

>iid  in  til  <' 
t  ■  hundreii  nuitt,  wiiik.- 

t  ){.    TUe  poem  is  ent 

toUuwa; 

4UK 


na  bavei 


nir     Aod  Mr. 

'Ml 


gnmure  e#  ^Vift0 
•>  KoUe.  he  Ml  e0i 


WkM  Alpk.  Um 

Thmagb  esvasas  naiWleM  ui  lasa. 
DtsvB  Id  a  auliM  i^" 


arvt}olof( 
'tlie  meet  peitt  to  niind  = 
flMiicale  the  oatnml  •flurtiaae  war  i 
towuii  chmno^l.    T' 
in  en  esoiled  cui. 
obtaiood  in  dreeina  in 


i«>f 


*r«ordtmi7 
.Trnioe  m  e 
■  Ii>^bt  aa 
-iKkt 
by  tl»e  &Mpl^fafft» 
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jg^stive  power  about  subjects  with  whose  important  relations 
le  mind  has  become  familiar.  Fur  it  is  well-known  that  f^reat 
liscoveriea,  tliough  not  made  without  long  study  *nid  research, 
lave  generally  flashed  into  the  mind  of  the  investigator  at  some 
inexpected  moment.  Thus,  by  a  happy  intuition,  Newton  discov- 
Ifred  gravitation,  Archimedes  the  priiifuple  of  specific;  gravity, 
lud  Goodyear  the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

.     injuen^  o,  Although  sense-perception  does  not  ordlinarily  take 
l«n>»tiona    in  place  lu  sleep,  except  to  a  iimited  extent  in  our 
"*  lighter  stumbers,  the  mind  is  not  unconscious  of 

riouB  »ensat{onfi,  and  is  often  iuiiuenccd  by  them  in  the  forma- 
ion  of  its  dreams.  Every  one  can  reiuemher  instances  of  this 
>henomenon  which  have  occurred  within  his  own  experience, 
sometimes  a  noise  indistinctly  heard  snggesta  some  violent  oo- 
jurrence;  or  pressure  upon  one's  per.son  excites  the  idea  of  a 
truggle  with  an  overmastering  antagonist  Often  an  undigested 
BTipper  produces  incubus,  or  nightmare,  in  which  one  vainly  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  tnjuliles  and  burdens,  by  which  he  is  snr- 
)nnded  and  oppressed.  "  Dr.  («regory  relates  that,  having  oc- 
ision  to  apply  a  bottle  of  liot  water  to  his  feet,  he  dreamed  that 
he  wiiH  walking  on  Mount  Etna,  and  found  the  heat  insiifipurtji- 
.ble.  A  person  suffering  from  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  im- 
rined  that  he  was  scalped  by  u  party  of  Indians.  A  person 
feeping  in  damp  sheeta  dreamed  that  lie  was  dragged  through 
stream.  By  leaving  the  knees  uncovered,  as  an  experinii.Mit, 
Hie  dream  was  produced  that  the  person  was  traveling  by  night 
in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  back  part  ol'  the  head  uncovered,  tlia 
person  dreamed  that  he  was  present  at  a  religious  ceremony  in 
the  open  air.  The  smell  of  a  smoky  chamber  has  occasioned 
frightful  dreams  of  being  involved  in  couHagration.  The  scent 
of  tlowers  may  transport  the  dreamer  to  some  enchanted  garden, 
or  the  tones  of  music  may  surround  him  with  the  excitements  of 
a  well-appointed  concert." 

We  have  seen,  in  the  discussion  on  memory,  that 
t^B  tn'dJ^MSS^  °'  f>"r  estimates  of  time  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
on  our  experience  of  the  duration  of  event*,  and 
are  made  by  a  habit  of  indgmeut  in  which  transactions  are  ac- 
cepted as  indicating  tlie  time  occupied  by  them.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  nustaken  belief  as  to  the  reality  of 
events  will  be  naturally  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  delu- 
sion as  to  the  passage  of  time.  A  cleception  is  experiejiced 
analogous  to  that  effect  which  is  sometimes  produced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sense  of  sight  "When  I  loot  into  a  show-box." 
says  Prof  Stewart,  "if  the  represontjition  be  executed  with  so 
much  skill  as  to  convey  to  mo  the  idea  of  a  rlistant  prospect, 
every  object  before  me  swells  its  dimensions  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  space,  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy;  and  what 
seemed  before  to  be  shut  %vithin  the  limits  of  a  small  woo.len 
frame,  is  magnified  in  my  apprehension  to  an  immense  land- 
scape of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains."     Moreover,  since  phan- 
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ftideB  may  Biipceed  each  other  with  great  Tapi^Jitj,  »  #ex»-» 

)f  events  8orneitimM  seeniH  to  tninwpirf  li'inn^  a  •»!.«  cr>i^ 

' Our  lirt'iiinB,"  RajTJ  Dr.  Uphara.  '  i.-otlv  ^> '^^ -^ 

all  tho  purliciiliinf  ul  Komo  lonjf  .,  :    t»f  •oue  g-'-t; 

|exi>edition,  or  of  a  uTrcitmu.i%'igAtiitT)  of  tba  B;iob«,  crt^^a 
*>ng  and   periloiM  uiidurtjikingi«,   in   a   \»am  pitmhir  tt  ^am 

f'thaii  it  took  wefkH,  or  inotitliN,  or  even  jrmx%,  in  th«  actM)  p» 

"fortnuuo^  of  thoni.  Wv  |^)  fn>m  iautl  to  lAod,  and  fras  <i|jM 
city,  mid  into  deitert  plaoeH;  we  expt'rienoe  txmnaitiaas  6i«^ 
to  Borrow,  and  fV  rty  to  wrulth:  wt;  ant  oucMpiaJ  la  fla 

SRUU08  and  tr»iii>  "i'  nianv   loO(r  mootha;  MM  tfaa  flV 

idutnliorn  iiro  ncvitU'rcd,  and.  bafiuld,  Uiej  ana  th*  daHi^i^t 
wjit(rli  in  th(5  night!"  Dr.  Abercrombte  relaiaa  tluftafaiBi  4 
his  "<lroamed  that  ho  crrMUMHl  the  Atlantic  and  apeot  a  iMta^ 
in  Anj*Tica.  In  ombiirkin"  •■•>  Ii'-  »-..iiitfi  Iw.  r.-ii  intii  lh>  •& 
and,  having  awoku  with  t  .t  ha  haJ  a4 

be<.!M  aitlm^p  nlKJV«  t«n  minotMM.  i  oum  ■  ^ivuir-tte,  whllt  «iA> 
seutenue  ut'  death  iu  Paris,  had  a  drmra  which  haa  oAaa  %■■ 

■  DNvdtoil  iittopia    The  foUowiqr  i«  ki»MHM 

|jOi'  it:  *■  (  I  waa  aal««p,  Um  dow  of  tha  P^Ab 

dft  JtiMtitxf  Htruck  twolv«,  and  awukc  me.  I  baatj  tha  p* 
open   to   relievo  the  wctitrf  bat   I   foil 

jjidiattdy.     In  thi«  sloop  I  drt«road  that  I 
~lu6  St    Honors  at  the  ooraer  of  tha   Roe   d« 

latolancholy  darkooii  af^ntad  arouttd  toe;  all  waia  alill;  aaa 

a  low  and  uncertain  loand  eoon  aroea.     All  of  a  mti 

eivfd,  at  tilt]  lH)tt<im  of  the  etrvvt,  and  advmticiBf^  ta 

lin^,  a  tr<Hip  of  cavalry,  the  men  and  homa  all  ftaj*^ 

l^liorriMo  troop  continqed  paa|riii|(  in  a  rapid  gaUof^  am 
"riKlittul  lutjka  on  me.    Their  manih,  I  thooght, 

'fivv  houra,  and  thvv  wer«  fellowiti  hv  an  imTrif>na»  m 
artillery  wagona,    full  of  hl>  ■«   lu 

qoivored;  a   diagUAtini;   anivU   •-.    .-.-'.■•.    ^.1    .-.lamai 
holced  me.     At  leufrth  the  iron  gate  of  the  priaaa, 
nth  gmit  fnrotv  awoKo  me  afcain.     I  made  nsj 
waa  mi  m'»rw  tiuui  midntirht,  ao  thai  the 
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shical  operation  nnay  continue,  while  othera  are  totally  or  par- 
ially  supjjreSHtd.  if,  to  this  statement,  we  add  tlmt  Nonie  pait«, 
>r  epeciht-  fimctions,  of  tlie  hrain  may  be  affected  with  somrio- 
iency,  while  others  are  in  an  excited  and  active  condition,  we 
iball  have  a  Kuffi<;ient  baeiH  for  a  tlieory  of  soninanilmlism.  Kveii 
ordinary  eleep  our  different  facultieei  d<i  not  ceasse  to  act  at  once 
3r  equally.  CabaiUH,  a  French  savant,  \vXX\-x  certain  experinniitR, 
held  that  sight  becomes  quiescent  first,  then  taste,  tlien  scaell. 
then  hearing,  and,  lastly,  touch.  This  order  probably  is  ofti-ti 
departed  from;  but  the  statement  of  Cabanis  raay  be  ac<:epted 

I  as  a  general  rule.     Moreover,  some  of  our  senses  sleep  more  ]>ro- 
founuly  than  others.     Often,  when  a  loud  noise  will  not  awalceti 
lone,  if  the  soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled,  or  even  if  he  be  touched 
janywhere,  he  is  immediately  aroused.     And  our  internal  and 
tvital  sensations  almost  always  exiiibit  some  activity. 
Should  we  now  suppose  a  special  excitement  of  the  brain  in 
one  part  or  function  whereby  psychical  lite  in  some  one  direc- 
'      tion  should  be  facilitated  or  stimulated,  while,  in  other  directions, 
^■Dur  powers  should  cease  to  operate,  this  would  explain  the  phe- 
^■nomeua  of  somnambulism,  especially  in  cases  where  a  cercoral 
excitement  may  have  arisen  ui  connection  with  an  excitement 
of  the  mind  itself.     For,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar modes  of  activity  now  under  consideration,  we  must  have  re- 
gard to  one's  existing  merjtal  tendencicB  as  well  as  to  the  cere- 
ral  conditions  under  which  these  act. 

An  instructive  description  of  fiomnamhulism.  as  it 
from  jg  ordinarily  experienced,  is  to  be  found  in  .Shake- 
speare's accoiint  of  the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
she  and  her  husband  liad  obt^uined  the  throne  of  Scotland 
through  the  fouJ  murder  of  King  Diincjin.     The  great  dramatist 
tiniases  none  of  the  essential  teatureH  of  the  phenomenon,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  quote  at  full  length  tlie  passage  to  which  we 
tefer.     It  is  the  opening  sceue  of  the  iifth  act  of  the  tragedy. 

["£'7i/er  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  waiting  Gentlewoman.] 

^'Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can  perceive 
lo  truth  in  your  report.     When  was  it  she  last  walked? 

"(?e«.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen  her  rise 
i-om  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  uidnck  her  closet, 
^take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it, 
id  again  return  to  bed;  yet  alf  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 
"Dod.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  1  to  receive  at  once  the 
benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watclnng.      In  this  slnm- 
bry  agitation,   besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  perform- 
ances, what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 
I      "Gen.  That,  sir,  which  1  will  not  report  after  her. 
I     "-Drxi.  You  may,  to  me;  and  'tis  most  meet  ^ou  should 

"Gtn.  Neither  to  you,  nor  to  any  cue;  having  no  witness  to 
Ooutirni  my  speech. 
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l**EnUr  Lady  Macbeth,  wUk  a  Ugklti  A^pr.] 

Lo  yoti,  here  (the  comes!    ThU  is  her  very  gakw;  ami,  m 
lif(3,  faot  uaieep.     Obiwrvc*  her;  »tun(l  cloMt. 

'*Dif't.  How  came  she  bv  that  liji^lit? 

"Ocn.  WIty,  it  Htood  bylivr:  iibe  biM  ligbi  irj  b«r  cuot 
'IIh  l>L>r  ooiuinMud. 

"Diid.  You  iHHs  h«r  eyca  are  open. 

'•rr'<7i.  Av,  but  their  »en»e  ia  ahat 

'■'Duci.  \Vhnt  JM  it  ithedownow?    Lo«>k.  how  ahaivfaal 

'■'Gen.  It  ifi  an  acirustoraed  aotiou  with  \wt,  to  aaas  t 
iikg  her  hiiiidi»:  I  have  kuown  bar  to  continue  id  tin* 
of  an  hour. 

"L(uly  3f.  Yet  hero's  a  apot 

"Dod.  Hark!  she  spcaka:  I  will  aet  down  wh«t  tiiuiw  b* 
faor,  to  witiMfy  my  romombrance  the  more  «tniD|^T. 

"Ludif  M.  Out,  darancHl  »|x>t !  oat,  I  my  I — Oom,  two;  •••. 
tlit-n  'tJM  tiiTio  to  iln't. — Hell  m  murky  !~Kir,  oij  k>HL  C»!  a  •» 
dier,  and  ateard  ?  What  need  we  fear  wbu  kuiJir»  ii,  wb^  ■■» 
OAtt  oall  inir  p«iwer  U)  account? — Yol  who  woold  b*»» 
the  old  man  to  have  liad  ao  roach  blood  in  him? 

"/>6Kt  Do  vou  mark  that  ? 

^lAviy  M.   The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  wbM*  ii  il 
— Wluit,  wdl  thi'Mf  hnnila  ne'er  br  cli-i>     '     '^^  >  mofwo'tkal 
lord,  no  mure  o  that:  you  mwr  all  wit:.  irtias. 

"Dod,  Go  t4i,  ^>  Ut\  you  bavtt  known  »UaX  roo  AniiH  ai 

'"(Jm.  She  halt  itpuke  what  aha  iliOBkl  not,  I  am  wmf  id 
Heaven  kncm-M  >%hiit  slie  baa  knowa. 

"Ijntly  M.  Here'H  th-  «iiult  uf  the  hlooJ  etUI:  all  th« 
of  Arabia  will  not  «w  i  — Oh,  « 

"IhxL  What  a  aigii  >.-.  w.v.<^.      li.^  ..^^^l  ia  flDrvU  ....~, 

**Gtn.  I  wouhl  not  have  aaeb  a  beart  in  mjr  Inaoca, 
digiiitv  of  the  wli  '    '     Iv. 

"ixVi    Wril.  \^  i,— 

••(/ea.  Praj  Gud,  U  tM,  «i^ 

"AW.  Thia  diaeaae  ia  beyond  mT  pnMtioe;  yet  I  Iwva 
>  IhoM  whiob  bavo  walked  in  Cbetr  alaqy  who  li*r»  died  h( 
their  beda 

"Liidif  M.  Waah  yoar  banda,  put  oo  joor  _  _ 
not  9o  pale: — I  tell  you  yet  again.  ban(|UO*a  boiiedi 
come  out  of  bia  grave. 

*'A«<.  Evenao? 

*'Leiiiy  M.  To  bed,  to  bad;  thare'a  knocking  at  tfca  piiK«va 
oona,  WNna,  ootoa,  give  roe  joor  band;  whal'a  doaa.  caMMl kt 
ttndooa:  to  bad,  to  bed,  lo  bed. 

**AidL  Will  aba  go  now  «n  bed? 

••(Tea.  Directly. 

"Dvd.  Fuul  wbiipering*  are  abroad 

Do  breed  annatnral  tmnblea;  inliKtod 
To  tbair  deaf  piliuwa  will  diaobai|pB  tk 
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In  the  foregoing  scene,  let  ns  note,  /7rs^  that  Lady 
Macbeth  is  evidently  steeping.  Tliin  agrees  witn 
the  doctrine  that  Boinnainlmlisin  is  nothing  eke  thua 
an  unnatural  or  morbid  sleep.  In  the  nest  place,  she  has  com- 
plete command  of  her  limbs  and  bodily  motiijus.  She  is  able, 
not  only  to  walk,  but  to  dress,  to  take  up  and  carry  a  candi©- 
Htick,  to  write,  to  .speak,  and,  in  short,  tt>  tlo  whatever  other  ac- 
tion may  be  pertint-nt  to  that  collection  of  concepticms  and  de- 
lutiions  with  which  her  mind  is  occupied.  For  somnambidisin  is 
so  called,  only  because  walking  is  tlie  mo.st  notable  perfornuince 
of  persons  vvht)  may  be  thus  aifected;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  a  variety  of  actitms;  though  this 

•  capability  is  greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  the  third. 
place,  Lady  Macbeth  exhiltite  a  partial  or  limited  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  faculties.  Her  open  eyes  doubtless  receive  images  of 
the  persons  and  objects  about  her.     She  a]i|)arently  has  the  stn- 

Igatioihs  of  vision,  but  she  perceives  only  those  objects  which  are 
immediately  related  to  her  ow^n  internal  activity.  Her  conduct 
resembles  that  of  an  obsequious  courtier  who,  in  thu  presence 
of  a  great  man,  ie  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  all  other  pei'sous. 
What  mental  energy  she  has  is  entirely  engrfissed  in  one  way 

»  of  thinking;  none  can  spend  itself  in  any  other  direction.  She 
neither  seee  nor  hears  the  doctor  and  the  nurse.  Tliis  limitation 
of  perception  is  a  significant  feature  in  souummbLdism,  as  those 
can  testify  who  have  looked  into  the  brigiit,  yet  vacant,  eyes  of 
their  friends,  who  have  been  thus  afl'ected.  Aijain,  tbe  thoughts 
of  Lady  Macbeth  evidently  run  in  a  cliannel  prejiared  for  them 
by  her  previous  experience.  Persons  who  walk  ni  sltrep  do  so 
usually  after  some  excitement  which  they  have  encouotered,  and 
their  actions  and  words  have  reference  to  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  become  deeply  interested.  Further^  the  incoherence 
of  Lady  Macbeth's  utterances  is  noticeable.     Eacli  sentence  has 

■  sense  in  itself  and  relates  to  a  common  general  sulijcct;  but  it 
is  not  rightly  connected  with  those  that  precede  and  with  those 
that  follow.  Here,  also,  Shakespeare  reproduces  nature.  Some- 
times the  sayings  of  the  Homnambulist  tnay  not  be  so  inconse- 
tquent  as  those  of  Lady  Macbeth;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
yield  any  connected  sense.  FinaUy,  it  is  clear  that  Lady  Mac- 
oeth,  on  the  succeeding  raoruing,  had  no  remembrance  of  her 
stratige  conduct;  this  agrees  witli  the  observation  that  somuam- 
bulistfl  either  entirely  forget  their  eccentric  perfornianceH,  or  re- 
member them  only  as  parts  of  a  dream.  Dr.  Abercrombie  tells 
the  story  of  a  young  nobleman,  living  in  the  citadel  of  Breslau, 
who  was  observed  by  another  b()y,  his  brother,  "to  rise  in  bis 
sleep,  wrap  himself  ni  a  cloak,  and  escape,  by  a  window,  to  tlie 

■  roof  of  the  building.  Ho  there  tore  in  pieces  a  magpie's  nest, 
wrapped  the  young  birds  in  his  cloak,  returned  to  his  apartment, 
and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances as  having  occurred  in  a  dream,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  there  had  been  anything  more  than  a  dream,  till  he 
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bulist^"  says  Pres.  Porter,  "eonietiraeB  tJisplnys  great  acntenesM 
of  judgment.  He  sees  resemblances  and  differenceH  which  had. 
not  occurred  to  him  in  his  waking  stateH,  and  which  aatonish 

, lookers-on.     He  is  quick  iu  repartee;  solves  difficult  questions; 
le  corapoRes  and  speaks  with  method  and  effect;  he  reaeons 

^•cutely;  he  interprets  character  with  rare  subtlety;  he  under- 
BtandH  passing  events  with  unusual  insiglit;  he  pi-edicts  those 
■which  are  to  come  by  skillful  forecast  He  appears  to  be  an- 
other person  endowert  with  new  gifts,  or  quickened  by  some 
extraordinary  inspiration."  Dr.  Porter  qualifies  this  description 
afterwards  by  saying,  "Those  efl'orts  flieraselves  are  single  ami 
isolated  sallies  of  subtlety  and  insight,  rather  than  sustained  and 
ounuected  trains  of  judgment  and  reasoning."  He  accounts  for 
them  by  a  special  conoeutratiou  and  excitement  of  mind,  during 

[  •which  one's  thoughts  are  occupied  with   but  few  objects,  and 

lexercised  in  the  line  of  his  previous  efforts  and  training.  This 
ecstatic  somnambuliain  resembles  that  wonderful  dreaming  in 
which  intellectual   feats  have  been   easily  accomplished,  or  in 

Lwhich,  so  to  sneak,  they  have  accomplished  themselves.     It  may 

rBomotimes  indicate  a  geuius  which  slumbers  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  one's  life.  But  as  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
accompanied  with  intense  cerebral  actU)U,  we  are  inclined  to 
ascribt)  it  chiefly  to  the  stimulus  given  to  our  mental  powers  by 
a  morbidly  excited  brain. 

The  supernatural  production  and  control  of  an  ecstatic  state, 
whereby  one  is  rapt  from  earthly  things  and  made  the  mouth- 
piece of  celestial  wisdom,  is  an  important  subject,  which,  haw- 

|«ver,  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose.     Such  inspiration  is  a 

f  poHsibility ;  but  it  should  not  be  assumed,  as  a  fact,  without 
sufficient  evidence. 

In  connection  with  ecstatic  somnambulism  we  should  notice 

ame  extraordinary  claims  made  by  those  who  practice  the  art 

Etmesmerism.     They  assert  that  the  HornnamluiliBt  often  sees 

;t8  in  the  profoundest  darkness  and  without  the  use  of  the 

'6r3inary  organs  of  vision;  that  he  can  behold  places  and  per- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  as  if  he  were  there  with  them  ; 
and  that  he  is  able  to  divine  the  seat  and  cause  of  disease,  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  So  far  as  the  perception  of  tilings  dis- 
tant or  future  is  concerned,  we  may  safely  nold  that  n<.>thing 
occurs  beyond  the  deceptive  imaginations  of  the  dreaming  state: 
the  man  who  sees  Lake  Lucerne,  or  Righi  Kulm,  in  a  vision, 
only  imagines  what  appearance  the  lake,  or  the  mountain,  would 
have,  if  he  saw  them  m  reality.  The  medinmistic  diagnosis  of 
disease  seems  to  be  simply  guesswork  and  quackery.  But  we 
allow  that  the  sensitiveness  of  our  organs,  and  of  our  minds  in 
Bonnection  with  them,  is  often  quickened  to  a  very  great  de- 

[gree  during  somnambulism,  so  that  sensation  and  perception 
may  take  place  under  conditions  which  would  not  ordinarily 
BufBce  for  their  production.  \\\  this  way  we  explain  such  feats 
as  those  of  Jane  Rider,  mentioned  iu  Dr.  Oliver's  physiology 
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(chap.  XXX.).    The  eves  of  this  woman 

twii  lur^e  wmiIh  of  cdtton  and  •  black 
"The  uutton  tilU-ul  tbo  cavity  under  the  ejr»-bn>« 
down  to  tlio  uii)l(il('  t>f  the  clie^k;  aod  ranoo* 
tried  t<>  ascertain  whether  ahc  could  eeo.      In 
wHtc'h  iiicldwd  iti  a  ckwi  wmh  haodod  to  btar, 
queHted  io  tell  what  o'clock  it  wka  liy  it;  npan  ^rliiefti. 
•mining  both  Bidett  of  the  watch,  the  or 

aOAWered  the  ciiie<ttion.     She  alio  reso,  witlKNit 

iiiitDc  (if  a  ^ciithMrmn,  writt4*n  in  chamcter*  SO  fin*  ilaitaa^* 

fine  cdiild  ilii4lui^ui8h  it  at  tin*  ii<itiitl  ilff^nncie  fatna  tbc  ^tt    li 

inotiit.T  ptiroxYMin,  thi;  li^^iittt  \  from   Imt  fVa^Mi 

he  wititiuwH  flo  seciirod  that  i  -  i!i*r«Ti>it>I«.  tmktm 

Ixxiku  were  prriHMited  to  her,  wli  toM  li* 

titleH  of  botli,  tbi)u^b  one  of  thcu.  .i^...-.  .>  .'■-...q.    -miiu-ii  tikmhik 

ncvi.T  bvfuru  Ht'eu."     ()o(MimMiorN  likw  thrao  have  ImI  maam  % 

,coiijcchire  that  the  bouI  ui  <  udepandaat  ofoigpaikMiA 

|.b<- uiilf,  cvuti  wiiiir  ill  thf  "i^ol[|»cta< 

\\  •  f  ti>e  HeiiHeH.     ThiM  viu%v  imuilod  bjT : 

vy  uf  uu  ei'fltatiu  atato  ul  vn  of 

preferr^Nl. 

The  part  which  pbanL-uv  titnvK  in  nna^uriac*' 
luiiiutaaiiaiM.       balludimtioas  and  ^imtl^ 

mdidtitute   tbemaplToM    .  -i<.    »>   u>  b« 

tiiigtiiftbcd  fruin  the  operation  irf  tliia  |  > 

tliu  di.-ltiHioiid  (if  droamiui^.     Id  the  lattvr.  af<jvplk 
a  r»<diir'ti<>ii  xf  the  f  nerpfiM)  of  the  noul  and  UM  i 


■il  perception;  but  Um 
.-•^  with  our  rrrit*bl» 
■WM  of  a  id| 

;n-iflll.  i\r> 


)«fte 


t  Mire  of  pcrtH'ptJon  •« 

li.....ir.  .1  jmlgineuL     Ilie  pr"- 
■  morbid  condition  of  Ui>' 
lieoime  uanu'       " 
tieniMitiiMia  a| 

]  1  in  thcut  u  Itilu  I 

]  rJii-  moot  pan,  w 

]  High  it  1 

i  .    .  tend,  ii 

ut  In  • 
>  i.. ,■..,.  H  with  11. 
t!»*iti  iir  iiiiHk;"  *  i 
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uuTi.'jy   (111  iital   uuagva, 
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'  &l8e  creations, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain." 


^heu  tlie  power  of  discnminatioii  is  wholly  lost,  as  it  is  in  dt'liri- 
ura  and  insanity,  the  deception  becorncB  complete  and  prolonged. 
Wo  remember  the  conduct  of  a  poor  Hontenant  whom  we  visited 
in  his  hut  during  the  late  war,  and  who  was  autfi-iin^  from  de- 
lirium tremens.  "These,  sir,"  he  eaid,  pointing  here  and  thvre 
about  him,  "  are  the  reptiles  that  are  goiiij^  to  devour  me."  Then, 
springing  up,  he  runlied  out  into  the  company  street,  seized 
, whatever  missiles  came  to  hand,  and  flung  tht-m,  with  all  his 
irce,  at  the  doors,  corners,  and  chimneys  of  the  huts  of  Jiis 
somradea,  and  wherever  else  he  could  spy  his  imaginary  tor- 
mentors. 

The  fact  that  sense-hallucinations  attack  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  habitual  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of  opium,  can- 
nabis Inflica,  or  other  narcotic  stimulant,  eliows  that  this  plienora- 
enon  has  its  principal  origin  in  a  disorder  of  the  nerves.  Generally 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  ot  every  experience  of  hallucinations 
oau  be  connected  with  some  physical  cause.  Two  cases,  chietiy 
remarkable  for  being  scientufically  recorded,  may  illustrate  the 

general  character  of  liallucinatinns.  The  first,  which 
BhwtrtHoM.         18  reported  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Medical  Jonrrial,"  is 

that  of  a  citizen  of  Kingston  on  Hull.  This  man 
had  a  qiiarrel  with  a  drunken  soldier  wlio  attiimpted  to  enter 
his  house,  during  which  "the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and 
struck  him  across  the  temples,  dividing  the  temporal  artery. 
He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  a  great  los-s  of 
blood  on  this  occasion,  wlien  he  undertook  to  accompany  a  friend 
in  his  walking-match  against  time,  during  which  he  went  forty- 
two  miles  in  nine  hours.  Elated  by  his  success,  he  spent  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinking.  The  result  of  these 
things  was  an  aflfection — probably  an  inflHinmation— of  the  brain : 

taud  the  consequence  of  this  was  the  existence  of  those  vivid 
Btates  of  mind  M-hich  are  termed  apparitions.  Accordingly,  our 
shop-keeper,  for  that  was  his  calling,  is  reported  to  have  seen 
articles  of  sale  upon  the  floor,  and  to  have  belield  an  armeil 
Soldier  entering  his  shop,  when  there  was  nothing  seen  by  other 
Bersons  present.  In  a  word,  he  was,  for  some  time,  constantly 
nuunted  liy  a  variety  of  specters,  or  imaginary  appearances;  so 
much  so,  that  he  eveu  found  it  difficult  to  determine  wliich  were 
real  customers,  and  which  were  mere  phantasms  of  his  own 
mind."  The  other  case,  that  of  Nicolai,  a  distinguished  Prussian 
bookseller,  is  preserved  in  a  niemuir  read  by  himself  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  Eebruary,  171)9.  We 
abridge  the  quotation  given  by  Dr.  Upham.  Mr.  NicoJai  was  a 
person  of  unusual  intelligence  and  of  vivid  imagination,  and  at 
Ithe  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  hallucinations,  had  been  agi- 
Itated  by  a  great  trouble.  "  My  wife,"  he  says,  "  came  into  ray 
l«partment  in  the  morning  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too  much 
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but  its  pUco  wflii  BUppli*"*!  with  mnnT  othor 
reprfKiMiting  ;  ■<,  but  moxtl 

I  Knew  were  •        ^         i         livintT  i>n'l 
liiiuil»er  of  tbi>  latter  wiw  <;»»ijii'  Atnifcll 

■whom   1  daily  converfled  did   ;.   ,   .:.,«•■  f^*  t,K«n«iiin< 
_  p'-iirrUKHm  were  etpmlly  clear  and   <  "i* 
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I  wiiM  in  (utnipuiv,  km  well  in  thi'  day  n«  in  l!i«  ntgiit,  maA 
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>f  mental   rlerangement.     The  false   beliefs   of  madnPBS  arise 
Vom    the  iHstniction  and  dissipation,  just  as  tho  delusions  of 
reaming  result  from  the  euspeusion  or  reductioa,  of  our  meu- 
vigor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


niAGINATION. 


§  183.  Prof  Stewart  has  discuRsed  the  subjoct  of 
■tion    do-  imagination  at  p^reater  leiigtli  tlian  any  other  En- 
glisli  author.     He  teaclies  tliat  imagination  is  not 
inle  power,  like  attention,  conception,  and  abstraction,  but  a 
jmbination  of  facnlties.     More  explir-itly,  he  says,  "  Imagina- 
Jon  is  a  complex  power.     It  inrludes  conception,  or  simple  ap- 
jreiiension,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those  Ibrnicr 
objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
lake  a  selection;  abstraction,  which  separates  tlie  selected  ma- 
jrials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected 
?ith  them  in  nature;  and  judgment,  or  taste,  which  selects  the 
materials  and  directs  their  cornhinatinn.     To  these  powers  we 
lay  add  that  particular  habit  of  association  to  which  I  formerly 
^  ive  the  name  of  fancy,  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice 
ifl  the  diflerent  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  eflbrts 
of  imagination."     This  enumeration  of  conHtitutive  powers  can- 
lot  be  taken  as  exhaustive.     We  are  convinced  that  all  tlie  ele- 
lental   powers  of  mind,  whether  primary  or  secondary,   take 
jart  in  tne  work  of  imagination,  though  some  of  them  only  in  a 
inbordinate  degree.     Belief  or  conception,  for  example,  is  subor- 
dinated to  thought  or  conception,   analysis  to  synthesis,  and 
le  power  of  generalization  to  that  of  individualization.     But 
*rof  Stewart's  enumeration  sets  forth  those  powers  wliich  are  the 
jrincipal  factors  in  the  imaginative  work  of  mind  and  whoso 
predominance  determines  the  peculiar  character  of  this  mode  of 
khouglit.     Moreover,  we  tiiink  that  tlie  power  of  "couct-ption," 
>f  which  Stewart  speaks,  and  that  "  habit  of  association,"  which 
le  calls  fancy,  and  whicii  we  may  identify  with  representation, 
lay  properly  be  united  in  one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  lioth  in- 
Itiiled  in  the  power  of  reproduction  or  suggestion  (§  lOll).     Wo 
"lull,  therefore,  define  the  imagination  as  Ihe  reproflnctivc  power 
rundcred  as  producituf  ideal  ohj*:cfs  under  the  inieututncil  guidance 
an  nlistraftive  and  nynfhidic  /'ndijrtu'nf — a  definition  wliioh   is 
jally  that  of  Prof  Stewart,  moditied  to  accord  with  a  later  termi- 
lology  than   his. 

This  faculty  is  distinguishable  from  mere  phantasy  by  reason  of 
Ibat  special  exercise  of  judgment  which  we  have  just  named. 
In  imagination,  the  mind  always  aitus  to  form  for  itself  objects 
in  the  coutemplation  of  which  some  end  of  pleasure,  knowledge^ 
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'.Qsefttl  direction,  nr  praotical  iofliMooe,  ai«j  be  pf^gomea  ti* 
!e1t!in<MUt«  of  thooe  conceptionn,  whi^^i  an*  proaenlod  hj  ife  m^ 
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ri-uMoniri^,  involvi'K  a  voiuutor^' cikutroi  oi  mldiyf^BM 
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^■KiBsess  quick  and  lively  Bensibilitiea.     Tin's  partly  results  from 

^Rhe  vividness  of  their  conceptions,  but  it  also  Ktimulates  and 

increases  their  ability  to  form  ench  conceptions;   for  this  rea- 

■8on,   the  naturnl   difference  of  perHons  in   iniHginative   power, 
^comes  greatly  increased  as  their  minds  and  characters  develop. 
I  The  facidty  of  imagination  sometimes  works  on  its  own  ac- 

count; that  IS,  it  creates  scenes  and  objects  simply  for  the 
^Untisfactiun  of  surveying  them.  But,  at  otiier  times,  its  operu- 
^^inuB  are  subservient  to  pin'poses  more  remote  than  an}'^  includt'd 
in  tliis  satislaction.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  coneidev  it, 
first  in  the  one,  and  then  in  the  other,  of  these  relations.  More- 
over, if,  in  our  discussion,  we  sliould  chieHy  refer  to  extraor<iiiuiry 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  nature  of  what  is  comnitm  is  often  best  illustrated  by 
means  of  what  is  remarkable. 

The  poetic  im-  That  development  of  imagination  which  elaborates 
•«in»tion.  mental  objects  for  the  satisfaction  of  surveying 

"     *■'■  them,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  poetic  imagina- 

tion. But  when  exercised  with  little  rational  control,  without 
any  attempt  at  a  serious  and  systematic  work,  and  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  pleasing  images,  it  is  often  called  the 

ti'ancy — a  name,  which  iioplies  that  this  is  a  mode  of  thonght  not 

"~ir removed  from  simple  pfiantiTsy.    The  poetic imaginatiini,  again, 

nth  reference  to  two  well-known  developments  of  genius  that 

depend  upon  it,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  poetic  imagination 

proper,  and  the  artistic  iinagitmtion.     Poetry  and  art  ju-e  pur- 

smts   of  a  kindred  nature,  and  yet  easily  contraKtcd  with  one 

another.     The  thought  of  the  former  expresses  itself  in  huiguage; 

wlule  that  of  the  latter  is  embodied  in  painting,  music,  statuary, 

and  whatever  other  material  things  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the 

^—pleasing  and  the  imjjressive.     The  sphere  of  poetry  is  vastly 

Hbiore  extensive  than  that  of  art.     Language  can  utter,  with  won- 

^Berfid  exactness,   whatever  the  mind  conceives:  every  change 

^pnd   turn  of  events,  every  motive  and  thought,  affection   and 

'      Resire,  of  the   heart,  can  bo  made   known   in   befitting   words. 

But  the  prodnctions  of  art,  however  skillfully  coustincted,  set 

forth   only    the   outer   side   of  things,  and  leave  nujre  unsaid 

Pthan  they  express.  At  the  same  time,  works  of  art,  in  appealing 
kci  our  senses,  and  not  to  our  minds  alone,  are  better  calculated 
than  poetry  to  produce  a  strong  immediate  effect. 

The  objects  which  the  poet  and  the  artist  endeavor  to  prepare 
■^or  our  contemplation,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  beautiful  and 
^^he  snltlime;  the  former  comprising  whatever  may  be  pleasant 
t<i  contemplate  either  in  itself,  or  both  in  itsLdf  and  its  associations, 
and  the  latter  being  that  which  conveys  the  suggestion  of  power 
aud  greatness.  In  addition  to  these  objects,  wdiatever  may 
move  and  interest  the  heart  is  delineated.  For,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Hamilton's,  the  prodiu-tions  of  both  art  and  poetry  are  "ex- 
clusively calculated  on  effect." 
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.occnpifti  with  wars  and  civil  T\ut  pai 

^in  an  H^^e  chnriU5t<*rise<l  l>y  ^i     .       ^  •     »i»d 

which  tho  Hpirit  of  nipn  ia  niicnnvviittaoal  •ntl  mmAj  < 
mid  in  wliirh  the  lupniorj*  of  irri nf  jLi'hievi^mivote  mm 
to  emulate  them,  are  fresh  ai  «  P0«< 

shtipo  imd  «^xpn*wion  to  thw  ^..i. ..■...-  ..        •     f-«»« 
own  breust  and  thoHe  of  others.     Art,  oti 
for  titn<-m  of  g^n?ut«ir  rrjxisc,  nrul  is  rmtaad  to  ej 
extennion  of  a  cnltivatr^d  taitte,  tlM  faeflJU—  fbr 
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the  awtnund.     A*  a  nilr,  the  jn^J*'  \nv 

cede  the  great  ortiHta.     We  allov\      ._.    .  !••   f» 

rVondi/rfnl  in  «!very  apa  and  in  erery  ci>0' . 
without  nmwirtunity,  even   i^cnius  can  ac'<.'>>i>i|>ii^ 
Tahie,  anii,  in  ^noral.  favorable  times  ara  Baedad 
any  grand  achievement. 

TwyjiiaiM  iia    '*  '"  ""ticcftblc  that  the  poeCiy  of  «t^ 
■w<n'^^  -t  vemfieatiao,  or  rstliar  ia 

^^^       '  I  a  len(0h  and  accaotmatioa 

regrilar.    TImh  may  have  h«en  adoptad  at  firat  to  a 
sation,  but  must  bo  thi-nv  Aju<n!M>«ri<i  «  nafiin*t  fita 

^tnicnl  lHn>;iiU}fi?  to  be  i  \t 

«ar  deiightM  in  that  i  ^        ■■■(■•imiK-iii.  mnoh  is  fsv^ai 

bv  the  obaervaneci  i  <  d  rules,  while  a  hinltar  aai*  • 

plenw-d  by  the  nkill  wtti'  u  luskca  ibfB  aoOMltVBiapa  of  A»«^ 

^and  the  emphamx  of  the  tlMMtght  OUJIwfclaDt  willi  aack  «*« 
Thefb!  n'mnrliH  may  be  tllnstrated  from  anr  wall<«BHpa4 
|Hietn.  \a!\  um  tjiko  the  following  staoaa  froiD  •  fcf»  4i 
AiidiMcm, 

•*Hov  an  diy  ■wwusis  Msa.  O  ItfSl  I 
Bcw  MR  is  Uwk  dfltasM  I 
Btomsl  wtMliMB  isttMlrgsMik 
TMr hsln,  OMSl|iiilMiiir 

or  this,  frcMn  another  hymn  bjr  Um  auna  avUioi; 


llMtri 


ifiwr- 


>rfii 


Tbew  alaasas  wonld  Inse  amdi  of  tbr 
ohaagad  into  tba  langnaga  of  prosa.    Thtii  i4-«>ia 
tiM  oompnsttinti  of  pisCnr,  wen  fiir  thoas  who  aia  i 
is  a  more  lahnriona  task  toan  is  oummoalv  M^ipos 
whnn  one  is  in  the  nro|Mir  spirit,  the  wtm  M  mA  irtoBV*;  F*  * 
involves  aamest  ana  pomrartog  spplioadao.    IVsra  is  srMft 
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that  kind  of  effort  wliicli  one  puts  forth  in  any  bnainees  which 
deeply  interests  him.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
even  of  those  poets  who  have  been  most  perfectly  the  children 
of  nature.     Robert  Burna  saya, 

■ '  Th6  uttse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel'  no  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  biini's  meiiudor, 

An'  DO  think  lung; 
O  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! " 

And  the  following  passage  from  the  correspondence  of  Burns 
proves  that  his  songs  were  not  hurriedly  got  up,  but  composed 
v.'ith  the  utmost  care  and  attention :  "  Until  I  am  complete  mas- 
ter of  a  tune  in  my  own  singn^ng,"  he  writes,  "  I  can  never  com- 
pose for  it.  My  way  is  this:  I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment 
correspondent  to  ray  idea  of  the  musical  expression,  then  chnose 
my  theme;  compose  one  stan7,a.  When  that  is  composed,  which 
is  generally  the  most  difhcult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out, 
eit  down  now  and  then,  lock  out  for  oljects  in  nature  round 
me  that  are  in  unison,  or  harmony,  with  the  cogitations  of  my 
fancy  and  workings  of  ray  bosom,  humming  every  now  and  then 
the  air,  with  tlie  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my  muse 
beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  fireside  of  ray  study,  and  there 
commit  my  effusions  to  paper,  swinging  at  intervals  on  the  hind 
legs  of  my  elbow  chair,  by  way  of  calhng  forth  my  own  critical 
strictures  as  my  pen  goes.  This,  at  liome,  is  almost  invariably 
ray  way." 

Poetical  exertions  cannot  be  maintained  with  that  regularity 
which  serves  a  gond  end  in  ordinary  business;  creative  genius 
must  often  wait  till  the  muse  is  willing,  that  is,  till  one's  luind  la 
filled  with  fresh  fervor  and  activity;  Init  still  it  is  true  that  the 
work  of  the  poet  engages  all  tlie  energies  of  his  soul  And  after 
the  song  may  have  been  fir.st  produced,  the  labor  of  revision  and 
emendation  ecjuals  that  of  the  original  composition.  This  task 
was  carefully  performed  by  the  most  famous  potr-ts  of  botli  ancient 
and  modern  times;  and  it  has  imparted  to  llieir  proibictions  a 
perfection  which  all  succeeding  ages  must  ailaihe  and  eionhite. 

We  need  not  discuss  that  exercise  td'  talent  whicli  produces 
novels,  and  similar  works  of  fiction;  it  is  of  tfie  same  radical 
nature  with  the  poetic  faculty.  Hut  it  appeals  less  to  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  more  to  our  curiosity. 

The  artistic  imagination  follows  the  same  general 
Mdon?***'*' '""**'  methods  and  the  winie  general  aims  as  the  i)Oetic, 
"•••f-     ^  ^      and  is  disiinguislied  from  it  hy  tlie  fiict  that  it  is  di- 

Tlie  trne  function  .     i    .  "  ■  c  "^  i         .i> ,  -  . . 

of  imiwinmoa.  rectod  to  a  more  specmc  work.  Ihe  paniter,  the 
Bcidptor,  and  the  cumposer  of  music,  aim  to  pro- 
duce beatitiful  and  engaging  things  by  the  employment  of  ma,- 
terial  means,  and,  in  order  to  dn  so,  they  form  meutul  concentiuns 
of  the  things  wliich  they  woidd  produce.  Persons  of  ordinary 
gifts  caauot  make  much  progress  iu  these  pursuits. 


•ent 
rail 
Original- 
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ity  in  art  calls  for  a  great  endowment  of  taste  and  talent  The 
"Nascitur,  non  fit,"  of  Horace,  applies  even  more  emphatically 
to  the  artist  than  to  the  poet.  Assiduity  may  make  a  respect- 
able copyist;  only  nature  produces  the  creative  genius.  Hence 
those  who  have  attained  distinction  by  artistic  achievements, 
have  found  themselves  attracted  to  art  by  a  power  which  has 
compelled  them  to  reject  and  forsake  every  other  occupation. 

That  imaginary  object  which  the  artist  endeavors  to  realize 
is  called  his  "  Ideal."  In  general,  ideals  are  objects  which  one  imag- 
ines and  endows,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  loith  every  exceOenoe  suit- 
aMe  to  thdr  nature,  and  toith  which  as  standards,  he  compares  things 
reaUy  existing  or  in  Hie  process  of  production.  While  these  conoepta 
belong  to  every  mode  of  the  productive  imagination,  they  are 
most  consciously  employed  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  ideals  of  the  poet  and  of  the  musical  composer  are  immedi- 
ately embodied  m  their  verses  and  melodies;  those  of  the 
scientific  thinker  are  surrounded  by  many  other  thoughts  which 
equally  occupy  his  attention;  the  plans  of  the  ordinary  mechanic 
or  man  of  business  are  but  roughfy  sketched,  and  must  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  course  of  circumstances;  our  conceptions 
of  duty  are  very  abstract  and  are  rather  referred  to  than  contem- 
plated. But  the  designs  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  are  long 
retained  in  memory  as  the  objects  which  they  desire  to  express 
in  their  productions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  ideals 
are  formed  and  followed,  not  only  by  all  artists  and  poets,  but 
also  by  every  one  who  imagines  for  himself  things  excellent  and 
perfect  The  doctrine  which  sets  forth  the  origin  and  character 
of  ideals'  is  one  of  very  general  bearing.  The  essential  point  in 
this  doctrine  is  that  ideals  are  entirely  new  creations  or  con- 
structions of  the  mind,  and  are  not  merely  copies  of  objects 
presented  to  us  by  nature.  Genius  conceives  of  things  such  as 
never  existed,  ana  produces  objects  more  beautiful  and  perfect 
than  any  to  be  found  in  the  natural  world.  Therefore,  as  Pres. 
Porter  says,  we  sometimes  "  measure  Nature  by  what  Art  has 
done,  and  commend  her  by  epithets  taken  from  Art.  We  say  of  the 
stem  of  the  pine  or  the  elm,  '  It  shoots  up  like  a  pillar';  we  call  the 
forest '  a  pillared  shade ' ;  we  say  of  a  man  '  He  stands  like  a  statue ' ; 
or  '  He  is  an  Apollo  for  graceful  strength';  or,  of  a  woman,  'She 
is  a  Venus  for  beauty.' '  That  theory,  which  asserts  Art  to  be 
simply  a  reproduction  of  Nature,  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
Venus  of  Muo,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  are  not  copies  of  any 
forms  that  ever  were  seen,  but  are  more  perfect  than  any; 
the  wonderful  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn,  is 
the  expression  of  harmonies  never  heard  before  and  whose  birth- 
place was  within  the  soul  of  the  composer.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Art  to  improve  upon  Nature.  Even  Eden,  when  Adam  was  put 
there,  "  to  dress '  the  garden,  was  not  so  perfect  that  it  could 
not  be  improved  by  skill  and  care.  Art  reduces  the  redundan- 
cies, supplies  the  defects,  heightens  the  charms,  and  unites  the 
attractions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  natural  scenes  and  objects. 
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Therefore  it  is  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  function  of 
the  imagination  is  merely  to  recompose,  in  some  new  way, 
objects  or  parts  of  objects  which  have  been  previously  perceived. 
T lie  work  of  this  power  inchides  not  simply  the  partition  and 
composition  of  objects,  but  that  more  searching  and  perfect  sep- 
aration and  combination  which  we  call  analysis  and  synthesis 
(§  119),  and  which,  in  their  fullest  development,  become  abstrac- 
tion and  conception  (§  124).  Dr.  Porter  rightly  remarks,  "  'f  he 
lines  and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied  in  marble  or 
drawn  upon  canvas,  in  respect  of  delicacy  of  transition  and  ease 
of  movement,  far  surpass  those  of  any  living  being  or  actually 
existing  thing.  They  are  suggested  by,  but  are  not  copied 
from,  any  such  beings  or  things.  The  story  that  the  Grecian 
painter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties, that  he  might  borrow  some  chann  from  each,  could  never 
have  been  true.  And,  when  Prof  Stewart  says  that  Milton  did 
not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but  selected  the  most  beau- 
tiful features  from  the  most  beautiful  scenes  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  we  are  to  understand  that,  however  this  or  that  prospect 
may  have  contributed  some  grace  to  the  imaginary  £/ien,  this 
was  only  by  furnishing  a  fruitful  suggestion,  in  whico  the  plastic 
mind  of  Milton  found  material  for  its  work.  That  work  itself 
was  a  synthesis  of  elemental  conceptions  in  which  shapes  and 
colors,  sizes  and  distances,  sounds  and  motions,  uniformities  and 
diversities,  were  first  modified  at  will,  and  then  combined  into 
one  harmonious  scene,  so  as  most  to  please  the  taste.  This  won- 
derful power,  which,  out  of  old  material,  makes  things  wholly 
new,  is  yet  more  evidently  displayed  in  that  description,  whica 
Milton  gives,  of  Satan's  dreadful  home;  where 

"  round  he  threw  his  balefal  eyes, 
That  witnessed  hnge  affliction  and  dismay. 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 
At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  riews 
The  dismal  sitoation  waste  and  wild. 
A  dangeon,  horrible  on  all  sides  roond. 
As  one  great  famace,  flamed.     Yet,  firom  those  flames. 
No  light;  bnt  rather  darkness  risible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  dolefaf  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all:  bnt  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever  burning  sidphnr  unconsumed. 


There  the  companions  of  his  fiall,  o'erwhelmed 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 
He  soon  discerns." 

This  description  was  in  no  sense  copied  from  any  scenes  that 
Milton  ever  saw.  If  one  can  understand  how  ideal  creations  are 
thus  formed,  different  in  every  part  from  objects  previously  per- 
ceived, and  surpassing  them  in  excellence,  or  beauty,  or  grandeur, 
he  has  mastered  the  principal  point  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
imagination. 
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But,  while  originative  genius  is  not  merely  a  re- 
wSTitSpl^-SyMd  productive  and  compositive,  but  a  plaetio  and 
fSi**-  ....  .  creative,  power,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  poetry  and 
■oooeo.  art  are  under  the  neceBsity  01  maintaining  a  oertatn 

analogy  toith  ncUure.  They  must  take  tiiose  scenes 
and  objects  which  are  witnessed  in  the  real  world  as  the  basis 
of  their  new  creations.  Ideal  excellence  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  imaginative  development  of  that  which  reallj  exists,  and 
it  can  aifuct  the  soul  only  as  having  a  certain  vensimilitude — 
that  is,  as  having  an  essential  agreement  with  reality  in  those 
features  which  are  to  engage  our  admiration  and  excite  our 
sensibilities.  The  sphere  ot  poetry  and  art,  therefore,  being 
confined  to  classes  of  scenes  and  courses  of  events  similar  tx) 
those  wliich  actually  afiVict  our  lives,  is  not  so  extensive  as  that 
which  we  may  assign  to  the  imaginaticm  simply.  Hence,  it  is 
plain  that  natural  ability  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  success  in 
these  pursuits.  The  mind  must  be  stored  with  knowledge  suit- 
able to  furnish  suggestion  in  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed; for  this  reason,  the  productions  of  the  most  original 
genius  are  always  formed  upon  previous  experience  and  ac- 
quisitions. The  following  remarks,  W  a  great  painter,  on  this 
glint,  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  "  Invention,"  said  Sir  Joshua 
eynolds,  in  a  discourse  before  the  Royal  Academy,  "is  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  genius;  but,  if  we  consult  experience,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  inventions  of 
others  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of 
others,  we  learn  to  think.  It  is  in  vain  for  painters  or  poets  to 
endeavor  to  invent  without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may 
work,  and  from  which  invention  must  originate.  Nothing  can 
come  of  nothing.  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of 
all  the  learniiigof  his  time;  and  weare  certain  that  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raplmel  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the 
art,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors." 
The  arts  of  creating  landscapes,  and  of  desigimig  grand  and 
beautiful  buildings,  do  not  admit  so  varied  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination  as  those  others  which  we  have  now  considered. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  often  worthily  employed  the  efforts  of 
genius.  Those  who  can  remember  the  nortnern  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  a  rocky  desolate 
tract,  covered  here  and  there  with  miserable  shanties  and  stag- 
nant pools,  and  who  now  admire  the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
with  its  lawns  and  lakes,  its  bridges  and  terraces,  its  pleasant 
retreats  and  broad  prospects,  its  winding  drives  and  shaded 
walks,  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  "the  prophetic  eye  of 
taste  "  ;  that  eye  which  "  sees  all  the  beauties  of  a  place  before 
they  are  born,"  and,  when  a  seedling  is  planted,  anticipates  the 
various  effects,  which  the  tree  will  afterwards  produce  in  the 
views  to  be  enjoyed  from  diflFerent  directions  and  distances. 
Then,  when  we  consider  what  judgment  and  ingenuity  are 
needful  in  architectural  design,  that  every  part  of  the  building 
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my  have  that  form,  and  Bize,  and  place,  and  degree  of  prnmi- 
l«iice,  that  shall  be  both  Y)loasirig  in  tliemaelvea  and  criinhu;ive 
the  be«t  general  eflVct,  we  see  tliat  an  equal,  it"  \wX.  greater, 
ixercise  of  talent  is  cfilled  for  here.  The  temptfa  ()f  ancient 
Greece,  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  many  other  magnificent 
'xiildings  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands,  are  the  enduring  tmm- 
lineuts  of  genius. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  humani7,inp:  and  eleva- 
ting influence  of  poetry  and  art  upon  the  character 
of  any  people  who  may  cherish  tliem.  The  Lietter 
jrodnctions  of  iniagnmtive  genius  awaken  the  nobler  suscepti- 
>iliheR  of  onr  nature,  and  urge  ns  to  the  pursuit  of  all  honorable 
>ii88ibilitiea.  They  exert  an  influence  greatly  to  be  desired,  both 
it«  public  and  in  its  private  operation.  In  the  ruder  ages 
■  society 

"The  aacred  name 
Of  poet  and  of  prophet  were  the  same  " ; 

Bhe  bard  was  regarded  ^"ith  religious  reverence.     "  Among  the 
landinavians  and  the  Celtaa,"  says  Prof.  Stewart,  "this  order  of 
len  was  held   in   very  peculiar  veneration;  and,  accordingly, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of  these  na- 
tions, that  they  were  diatingui«hed  by  a  deticacy  in  the  paMsinn 
>f  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generosity  to  the  vanquished  in 
irar,  which  eeldom  appear  among  barbarous  tribes;   and  with 
rhich  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  men  in  such  a  state 
of  society  could  have  been  inspired,  but  by  a  separate  class  of 
"iidividuals  in  the  community  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
icitic  profession  t)f  poetry."     The   influence  of  the  works  of 
fenins  was  illustrated,  also,  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Athenians. 
Among  the  Ureeka,"  eays  an  eloquent  writer,  "wherever  the 
Syes  were  cast,  the  monuments  of  glory  were  to  be  found.     The 
treets,  the  temples,  the  galleries,  the  porticoes,  al!  g.ave  lessons 
tlie  citizens.     Everywhere  the  people  recognized  the  imRges 
*of  itfl  great  men;  and,  beneath  the  purest  sky,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful iii'lils,  amid  groves  ami  sacred  forests,  and  the  most  l>rilliant 
sstivula  of  a  splendid   religion;   surrounded  with  a  crovi'd  of 
>rrttiir«,  and  artists,  and  poets,  who  all  painted,  or  modeled,  or 
celebrated,   or  sang,  their  compatriot  heroes;   marching,  as  it 
,were,  to  the  enchanting  sounds  of  poetry  and  music  that  were 
tnitnated  with  the  same  spirit,  the  Greeks,  victorious  and  free, 
WW,  and  felt,  and  breathe<f,  nothing  but  the  intoxication  of  glory 
iiid  immortality."     In  modern  times,  poetical  and  artistic  pro- 
'iiiictiona  do  not  exert  so  great  an  innuence  as  they  once  ilid. 
Philosophy,   science,   history,  and   the   jiractical   pursuits  of  an 
Ivanced  civilization,  engross  the  minds  of  naen  and  render 
lera  less  susceptible  to  oesthetic  influences.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  cherish  the  poet  and  the  artist,  and  to 
incourage   labors  which,   whoii   rightly  directed,   tend  to   the 
levatiou  and  refinement  of  our  race. 
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§  184.  We  now  turn  to  those  uses  of  the  imaginn- 
Soi^'d^lSl  *io"  which  are  less  exclusively  connected  with  its 

own  nature,  and  which  do  not  belong  distinctively 
to  the  reproductive  phase  of  thought,  but  nmst  be  regarded 
either  as  occupying  a  middle  ground,  or  as  forming  parts  of  tlie 
discursive  phase,  with  reference  to  these  uses,  three  diiferent 
modes  of  tlie  imagination  may  be  distinguished  and  character- 
ized. They  may  be  named  the  Speculative  or  Scientific,  the 
Practical  or  Ethical,  and  the  Incentive  or  Motive.  Exercising 
the  first  of  these,  we  form  conceptions  of  fact  or  possibility,  so 
as  to  assist  our  understanding  of  truth;  using  the  second,  we 
fashion  plans-^nd  ideals  for  our  practical  realization;  and  em- 
ploying the  tLird,  we  stimulate  our  desires  by  placing  before 
them  definite  aims  and  aspirations.  All  these  ends  may  be  ad- 
Yanced  by  productions  of  artistic  or  poetic  merit,  as  when  epics, 
allegories,  hymns,  tales,  and  pictures,  are  made  the  veiiicle  of 
moral  instruction;  but  they  may  also  be  pureued  without  aesthetic 
aids;  each,  therefore,  may  claim  for  itself  a  specific  exercise  of 
the  imagination. 

TIjose  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  scientific  discovery  and 
invention  as  the  especial  and  crowning  work  of  man's  reasoning 
faculties,  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  success  in  these  labors 
depends  greatly  on  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  power.  We 
naturally  surrender  the  ideal  world  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  Shake- 
"speare  and  Milton,  Dickens,  DeFoe,  and  other  kindred  spir- 
its; we  regard  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Kepler,  Newton,  Davy,  Fara- 
day, Agasaiz  and  the  like,  as  men  whose  minds  are  wholly 
conversant  about  fact  and  reality.  But  the  truth  is  that  philo- 
sophic investigation,  which  discovers  the  I8,ws  of  nature,  and 
scientific  invention,  which  discovers  the  modes  in  which  these 
laws  may  be  rendered  practically  useful,  can  make  no  progress 
without  a  vigorous  employment  of  constructive  and  creative 
thought.  This  may  not  ordinarily  be  called  imagination;  it  is 
certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  exercise  of  the  faculty 
which  the  poet  displays;  yet  it  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature 
with  this,  and  differs  from  it  only  because  its  operation  is  con- 
tinually modified  and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  a  peculiar 
end,  namely,  the  rational  pursuit  of  truth.  We,  therefore,  dis- 
cuss the  scientific  in  connection  with  the  poetic  imagination,  and 
regard  both  as  developments  of  that  one  comprehensive  faculty 
which  has  been  callea  the  productive  imagination. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  not  adopt  an  extreme 
^So^'^imagto^  inference  from  this  doctrine,  which  some  make. 
SkJV     ...  ,  ,      It  has  been  taught  that  philosophic  is  so  nearly 

FhlloRophlcal    In-       ii-    j    x  x-      °      •        xl  ^  ^i  '^  i 

Tention.  allied  to  poetic  genius  that  the  same  man  may  be 

expected  to  distinguish  himself  in  both  lines  of 
eflfort,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  The  philosophic 
imagination  endeavors  to  form  correct  conceptions  of  the  work- 
ing of  causes  as  these  operate  in  nature,  so  that,  by  means  of 
Buch  conceptions,  the  operations  of  nature  may  be  anticipated 
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ind  nnderstflod.  In  tliis  mode  of  thought,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
agine  only  what  may  naturally  exist  or  happen  under  coudt- 
OI18  which  may  natunilly  exist.  We  build  upon  fact,  and  em- 
loy  the  known  elements  and  laws  of  actual  existence  so  far  as 
ese  may  be  applicable;  and,  wliere  tliey  no  longer  apply,  we 
ill  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  analogy  of  nature,  and 
rffully  shun  whatever  may  conflict  with  real  possibility  (  §78). 
he  poetic  imagination,  on  tlie  contrary,  regards  posKihility  only 
>  far  as  not  to  otrend  by  evident  absurdity,  and  seeks  conforin- 
y  Xo  nature  only  in  thtme  feattires  which  may  excite  onr  syra- 
lathy  and  interest.  l*hilosophic  genius  cares  neither  for  the 
uutiful  nor  the  aflfectiug,  but  for  the  true  and  the  probable; 
may  even  co-exist  with  a  very  moderate  sense  of  what  is  taete- 
I  and  pleasing;  it  avoids  the  weakening  of  scientitic  discourse 
ly  much  jesthetic  illustration.  But  the  spirit  of  poetry  delights 
the  graceful,  tlie  beautiful,  the  touching,  the  wonderful,  the 
ibliine,  and  aims  at  no  other  end  than  the  production  of  such 
bjects.  It  is  plain  that  the  disposition  and  habit  of  mind  proper 
;o  the  philosopher  differ  from,  and  eveti  somewliat  conflict  with, 
nose  characteristic  of  the  poet.  A  conjunction  of  t!ic  two  forms 
f  genius  in  one  mind  is  not  a  thing  to  be  expected,  but  rather 
he  reverse;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
instance  in  which  the  same  person  was  eminent  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  philosopher. 

That  form  of  imagination  employed  in  speculative  thought 
is  sometimes  known  as  philosophical  invention,  the  term  inven- 
tion, in  this  phrase,  being  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to  include 
purely  theoretical  conjecture,  as  well  as  that  which  looks  to- 
wards practice.  This  mcale  of  imagination  is  always  completed 
by  supposing  the  object  of  it  to  be  fact,  that  is,  by  distinctly 
uniting  the  idea  of  existence  with  tlmt  of  the  thing  iuventea. 
Therefore,  the  products  of  it,  commonly,  and  with  reference  to 
their  use,  are  called  suppositions.  For  the  rational  faculty  deata 
with,  and  conceives  of,  things  onlv  as  existing,  or  as  supposed 
\^^  exist.  Different  modes  of  philosophical  invention  may  he 
distinguished  according  to  the  different  ends  fur  which  suppo- 
sitions are  employed.  These  ends  are  three  in  number,  /iiVjj/,  the 
discovery  and  ascertainment  of  truth  ;  seconxUy^  the  application  of 
truth,  in  deduction  from  things  possible,  and  in  useful  invention; 
nd,  thinUy,  the  explanati(»u  and  ilhintration  of  truth.  These 
ims  are  not  pursued  in  separation;  they  are  so  related  that  the 
attaiument  of  one  is  often  an  important  step  in  the  prosecution 
of  another;  yet  a  special  e.xeroise  of  imagination,  which  belongs 
to  each,  may  be  diHtinctty  conceived. 

Ttie    imMiuUoD  The  philosopher  is  chiefiv  ooncemed  With  that  mode 
ofdiMovery.  of  invention  whicli   seeks  the  discovery  of  truth. 

^^otioo    S«.  This  is  tliat  which  he  himself  employs;  it  is  that, 
Jjjgjjj^     "^  also,  which  calls  most  for  elucidation  and  discus- 
sion.   The  thought  constructions,  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  are  distiuguiehed  from  other  guppositioua  by  the  name  hy- 
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motikMJi.    Ori^nally,  the  t«rnM  hfpalMun*  mnd  tmjffttSk 

fOllDHt  ion  iuilicatiia — bad  the  laina  meuiiB 

coiistructionn  of  the  iinH^iiuttivo  |XiW«(r 

plitiii  pluMioutena,  aii<i  ui  vrbich  cauaea  Mid  «i»n<iitvnn* 

urativdly  phicud  iiDder  thoMj  obMire*!  fiuita 

to  rt'Mt  ur  di-pt'iul   u|>oii  tbt^ro.     This  necafi*. 

ri<taiuL'd  by  tho  word  k^jtothena;  whioa  MffT'' 

iuky/  /'or  //<«  jmi-fxMtr  ry'  fxfiaining  pkmttmgmm  aatf.  m 

with  that,  fif  a/iowimj  xIh  otom  irmtk  or  praAoidUfy.     For 

Ihi'siH  which  rutioiially  •cc^Miuta  for  l«ct  majr  b«  tr 

it  Im  thti  only  hrpoUieaiii  by  which  Um  fact  tmo  ba 

it  m<iHt  be  true.     Suppomiion,  on  the  utlt«r  baad.  kaa 

the  more  geuoral  8eu«c  of  iti]ftL'<">»»-  n  thirty  to  be  fwC 

erenoo  to  Hoinothiti;;  which  si  -w  if  it  «r«rB  iaet. 

that  thing  he  the  eixplanatioD  i«i  }iin-m»me««  mmI  tba  ■ 

ii)unt  of  caaaaig  or  not    Wh*ii  we  apenk  of  a 

plituizi!  the  oonoeired  oxiatence  of  the  thia^ 

thr  idi'ft  of  nn  hvp^lhf^M,  the  etnphaMa  n 

rclatiouof  the  th:  >«ed,  to  toa  fiMrts 

ThcMu  reiiinrkit  ix  :lie  raaaoB  no  acMWnt  of 

titii:  conception,  even  though  dcaigoad  ft*r  pmyuaaa  vi 

tiott,  iit  nut  comrooulv  calloa  au  hypothaMic  unteai  ita 

vainit  Ik)  immediatttly  taken  into  aoeoaol:      W* 

iiuwing,  that  the  peculiar  and  «fH*dflo  tatmakimg  •! 
yyothtJiiM  \»  not  aiwaya  reiatnad  by  the  a4i*etiT* 
An  hypothetical  caae  i«  aimply  a  luppoaetl  oaae:  an  h^ 
BvllogiHin  iu<*an«  a  ayllopiiai  lo  which  oott  (act  a 
the  auteceduot — not  as  the  e»planatioo    o# 

While  every  hypotlieaia  has  a  da 
Sj?i*!r!y***  vix.,  to  aooount  for  facta,  and  lo 

the  anppoaed  cmuao  •»>»»  "•■  »">•   — nr  b^ 
aim  roore  at  tha  fitrmer  and  otheraat  -4 

The  famooi  apaculHtiun  of  La  PLaoa  mi{>rvtin^  tia* 
BovemeDt  uf  planetary  bodiea.  ia  i&linatiM  olrie#] 
] '  "tim.    He  oo^iwtttrad  tSat  tke 

<  axtendod  bafood  Iha  piwaaait 
aokr  ayat«tii,  attd  Ibal  pjaoala  w«n  fcaiad  hf  tW 
eondenaUioB  of  aiuMieaaiTe  rin^  of  fioty  Tapng,  i 
Oiiitkim  bein^  cauaod  by  a  oambtoation  of  tbair 

witii  '< )tnpet«lattroetionofth«8aa,aadyHi 

by  •■  Toea  operating  within  eaoh  aanaiata 

Stiiwutiuc  tucoriea,  in  gooanU,  ara  MMKipMljf  val 
alonr  of  faot    On  tba  otbar  baad,  Iboaa  bfpall 
made  in  tlte  oonrae  of  jodiflttl  ovooaaditin 
to  abow  the  truth  or  faiaahooa  of  tba  bjrpo«h«i» 
trial  for  mnrder,  it  waa  ahows  that  a  o«tam  mmam 
diacoTrfrd  cKii'  inoriiiDg,  in  a  wood,  bMlao  la  dai 
thiH  lie  pri«oa«r  bad  «Btai*d  tluil  v 

the  I h'     It  alao  appaarad  that  the 

panuu  of  had  oharaoter,  and  had  Moa  a  dablar  Id  tba 
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i  wan  in  a  conairlerable  amount,  The  proRecution  advocated  the 
[hypothfuis  tliat  the  prisoner  had  comiiiittod  the  ciinie  in  order 
itti  lV«i:  liiinselt"  fVdiii  ae!)t.  The  comist?!  for  det'tinse  argued  that 
Iho  murikr  miijld  have  been  committed  by  some  other  inan.  The 
jiii-y  li>uiid  that  the  facta  couhl  be  explained  only  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  prisoner's  gnilt;  and  the  man  was  executed.  ]n  this 
fuse,  the  important  question  concerned,  not  the  explanation  of 
iuct,  but  the  correctness  of  the  liypothesis. 

Those  syHteinatjc  views  uf  phenomena  and  tlieir 
•nd^'^rmciiruia^  Conditions,  as  luntually  rehited,  which  hypotlieses 
enable  us  to  form,  are  called  theories.  A  theory 
differs  from  an  hypotliesis  in  being  more  comprehensive, — it 
includes,  in  one  view,  both  fact  and  explanation.  Tlie  concep- 
tion of  it,  also,  is  less  suggestive  of  unreality.  One's  theory  of 
u  phenomenon  is  a  view  confirmed  by  investigation  and  accepted 
with  more  or  less  confidence.  His  hypothesis  respecting  a 
phenomenon  is  a  conjecture  yet  to  be  tested,  and  which  may 
prtjve  incorrect.  While,  therefore,  these  terms  are  allied,  and 
may  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  one  another,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. In  particular,  after  an  hypothesis  may  have  been 
fully  verififd,  we  incline  to  speak  no  longer  of  it,  but  of  the 
theory  estahliKhed  by  it.  Before  Newton's  time,  three  laws  of 
planetary  motion  had  been  discovered  through  the  observations 
of  Kepler.  These  were  that  the  radius  vector  of  a  planet  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  that  the  path  of  every  planet 
is  an  ellipse,  and  that  tho  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of 
the  ditt'ereiit  planets  vary  a.s  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diMtaiicea 
from  the  sun.  Newton  conjectured  that  a  force  directed  tovvnrda 
the  center  of  the  sun,  and  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  that  point,  would  j)roduce  these  phenomena*  and 
he  was  able  to  demonstnite  that  this  was  the  only  force  whfch 
could  produce  them.  Therefore,  now,  we  speak,  not  of  the 
Nev/tonian  hypothesis,  but  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  of  solar 
attraction — or  of  universal  gravitiition. 

teiontifle  ideuix^  ^*  ^^c  sauiB  time,  any  digested  view  of  fact— or 
Won.  of  what  may  be  assumed  as  fact — considered  aa 

The  reMon  of  It  -ii-.i-i.  i  i-  ii.  i 

uniteii  With  its  explanation,  is  properly  termed  a 
theory;  and,  indeetl,  the  imaginative  character  of  our  hypotheses 
is  often  remarkably  exhibited  in  those  theories  which  originate 
from  them.  Vox  not  only  many  theories  have  been  constructed 
wholly  by  the  imagination,  with  no  aid  from  reason,  and  no 
reference  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  but — what  is  specially  to  he 
noted — many  even  of  (hone  theories,  in  whicJi  the  laws  of  existeno' 
are  con'ectly  set  forth,  present  idealizeil  itbjeclH  ami  operntioufi,  xuch 
as  are  never  to  l>e  met  with  iri  rmliiy.  This  separation  of  even 
correct  hvpothesis  from  literal  fact,  takes  place  whenever  we 
desire  to  nave  an  abntraci  or  imh'jteiident  voneejAion  of  the  profm- 
effet.i  of  Homt  law.  The  powers  of  nature  do  not  work  j^eparately, 
nor  do  they  always  operate  under  the  same  conditions.  Each 
plays  its  proportionate  and  variable  part  in  producing  the  com- 
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plex  actualities  which  we  see.  In  order  to  comprehend  some 
simple  law,  we  must  conceive  of  a  certain  power  acting  alone 
under  given  conditions;  and  thus  we  form  the  conception  of  a 
phenomenon  which  never  really  takes  place,  yet  which  truly 
sets  forth  the  operation  of  an  existing  law.  \V"e  may  conceive 
of  an  iron  ball  at  rest  in  space,  or  driven  forward  into  empty 
space,  and  thereafter  free  from  the  influence  of  every  force  save 
its  own  inertia  or  momentum.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  these  con- 
ceptions, we  state  the  law  that  any  material  body  will  for  ever 
maintain  its  condition  of  rest  in  the  same  place,  or  of  motion 
in  a  right  line  and  at  the  same  rate  of  velocity,  if  it  be  not 
influenced  by  some  external  power.  No  such  phenomena  8i8 
these  are  ever  witnessed;  yet  the  phenomena  actually  ob- 
served justify  our  ideal  conceptions  and  the  law  which  they 
enable  as  to  enunciate.  The  actual  motion  and  rest  of  bodies 
obey  this  law,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  other  laws  permit; 
and  they  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  combination  of  this 
law  with  others. 

This  power  of  forming  and  using  ideal  theories  throws  light 
on  a  class  of  objects  sometimes  considered  in  scientific  thought, 
which  diflfer,  in  point  of  perfection,  from  any  that  have  ever 
been  met  with.  The  conditions  of  a  law  affecting  any  class  of 
objects,  lie  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves;  there- 
fore, the  absolute,  or  perfect,  exemplification  of  the  law,  may  call 
for  a  perfection  in  the  nature  of  the  object,  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  discovered.  A  perfect  reflector,  which  absorbs  none  at  all 
of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  or  an  absolutely  opaque  body, 
through  which  no  light  can  find  its  way,  or  a  substance  so  trans- 
parent that  light  can  pass  through  it  without  any,  even  the 
slightest,  obstruction  or  diminution,  has  never  been  found.  Yet 
sdCh  objects  can  be  imagined;  and  laws  of  optics,  which  apply 
approximately  to  real  cases,  can  be  formixlated  with  reference 
to  these  imaginary  standards.  For  realities  sometimes  approach 
so  near  perfection  that  no  appreciable  error  follows  from  regard- 
ing them  as  perfect;  and,  in  other  cases,  when  the  imperfection 
seriously  affects  the  result,  this  can  be  estimated  and  taken  into 
account  in  our  calculations. 

The  ideals  of  geometrical  theory  have  that  perfec- 
omotry!*^  °'  "*"  tiou  to  which  We  now  refer.  The  scientific  con- 
pi»ined°°^''   *""  captions  of  the  point,  the  straight  line,  the  plane, 

the  curved  surface,  and  the  regular  solid,  set  forth 
things  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  which  present  themselves  to 
the  senses.  The  ordinary  definitions  of  some  of  these  ideals 
have  been  the  occasion  of  perplexity  both  to  metaphysicians  and 
to  those  mathematicians  who  nave  critically  examnied  their  own 
conceptions.  In  particular,  the  point,  the  line,  and  the  surface, 
as  described  in  geometry,  are  impossible  entities.  The  existence 
of  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,  but 
position  only,  or  of  that  which  has  length,  position  and  direc- 
tion, but  no  width  and  no  thickness,  or  of  that  which  has  length 
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^knd  breaiitli,  but  no  tliiclcneRS  or  depth,  is  inconceivable.     Tims, 
"iippareutly,  jrc-utnetry  sets  out  by  asking  us  to  accept  absiinl  con- 
ceptions.    Tlie    difficulty    bere   presented    cannot    prnpeiiy   be 
iiscribcd  to  the  imaginary  nerl'tJCtioM  of  tlie  entities  c(in»idered. 
'I'liiTe    is   nntliing   impossible   or  absurd   in    imnf^inary  perfec- 
tion.    Tilt'  dilHcuity  originates  in  connection  with   the  pecidiar 
«<fif  iilific  iifte  for  wliieli  the  ideals*  of  geometry  are  inteiuled,  and 
wliicb    they   serve.     Yet,   as   it  could   have   arisen    only    where 
mich  ideals  were  employed,  it  may  be  considered  in  tlie  present 
^kotiuection.     A  solution  of  it  is  offered  in  the  two  following 
Hf  statementa     First,    strictly-speakiirg,    geometrical 

^C^'^'^ith  ittrt^  science  is  not  concerned  with  any  independent  en- 
^wi'trbS^"^  "^"^  tities  which   can   be  called  points,  lines,  and  sur- 
faces, but  only  with  those  iidiereut  parts  uf  solid 
bodies  which  these  names  may  indicate,  or  rather — to  speak  more 
strictly  still — xcHh  Uie  chamd^^rlidc  aUribntes  of  thcjse  parts.     A 
surface,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  properly  the  boundary  of  a  solid 
body;  a  line  is  the  edge  at  which  one  surface  meets  with  another; 
a  point  is  the  terniinatiou  of  some  sharp  projection  of  ttie  solid; 
^_tbe  first  of  these  is  considered  only  with  reference  to  its  superlieial 
^■extent,  the  second  witli  reference  only  to  its  length  and  eonise, 
^^and  the  tliird  with  relerence  to  its  position  only.     Even  the  Rr>Iid 
body  itself,  tlmugh  possessing  an  independent  or  substantial  ex- 
istence, is  tlionght  of  only  so  far  as  it  has  shape  and  size,  so  that, 
in  truth,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stilid,  rather  than  the  solid 
itself,  are  considered.     This  fact — that  the  proper  olijects  of  geo- 
nietrical  thought  are  not  independent  entities,  but  attriltutes  of 
solid  hctdies  or  of  their  iivlierent  parts,  helps  to  exphiin  the  char- 
acter of  geometrical  definitions.     Tlntugli  nfi  surface  can  exist 
without  solidity,  we  can  think  of  its  breadth  without  thinking 
of  the  solidity  beneath  it;  though  no  line  can  exi.st  save  as  a 
Blender  solid  strip,  we  can  think  of  its  length  without  thinking 
of  the  solidity  accompanying  that;  and,  though  no  point  can 
exist  save  as  the  terminal  part  of  a  line  or  sharpened  body,  we 
can  think  of  its  position,  or  nf  the  position  of  the  center  of  it, 
■without  thinking  of  its  solidity.     Therefore,  in  a  science  which 

I  concerns  itself  with  surfaces,  lines,  and  points,  only  that  it  may 
consider  their  characteristic  attributes,  it  is  natural  that  tliese 
entities  shfmld  be  spoken  of  as  if  they  possessed  these  attributes 
atone,  although,  as  wo  have  said,  these  attributes  cannot  exist 
— nor  even  really  be  conceived  to  exist — in  separation  from  each 
other  and  from  solidity. 

_       .„  This  mode  of  speech  will  be  further  iustified  by 

•aiUiMjr  ooncsp-  the  secoud  statement  which  we  have  to  matte.  1  Ins 
is  that  ideal  concfptions  of  lines,  ]ininiSs  and  aurfacf.t, 
a^  separate  entities,  are  used  by  us  as  supjKni-s'  of  gtomefn'cal 
Mtought.  The  mind  dislikes  to  conceive  of  mere  attributes, 
jven  though  these  may  be  the  proper  Bubjects  of  its  con- 
sideration;  so,  instead  of  attributes,  simply,  it  conceives  of  ob- 
jects as  having  them.     In  this  way  ones  conceptions  are  made 
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more  to  resemble  fact  But,  in  the  combinations  of  thought,  it 
is  needful  that  each  attribute — or  each  system  of  attributes — 
should  be  allowed  its  own  proper  value  and  effect;  therefore 
we  fashion  for  ourselves  objects  in  which  all  other  attributes 
than  those  specially  given  to  them  exist  in  the  lowest  con- 
ceivable degree.  In  short,  we  imagine  entities  which  have  no 
appreciable  force  or  value  except  in  those  particulars  with  which 
we  have  characterized  them.  Hence  geometrical  ideals  are 
things  more  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  thought  than  any  that 
can  be  made  or  found.  But  they  are  not  absurdities.  The  point 
occupies  space,  though  it  is  innnitesimally  small ;  the  line  has 
width  and  thickness,  out  it  is  of  the  utmost  conceivable  attenua- 
tion, and  is  without  the  slightest  roughness  or  irregularitjjr;  the 
superficies  is  a  film  of  indescribable  thinness,  and  absolutely  con- 
tinuous; while  the  solid  is  bounded  by  such  surfaces,  and  is  free 
from  all  interstices,  so  as  fully  to  fill  the  space  assigned  to  it. 
These  conceptions  involve  no  absurdity;  tney  conform  to  the 
laws  of  being.  But  the  size  of  the  point,  the  width  of  the  line, 
the  thickness  of  the  surface,  are  so  insignificant  that  they  can 
be  disregarded  in  reasoning.  And  the  solid,  being  of  perfect 
density,  is  such  that  it  is  measured  exactly  by  the  space  it  occu- 
pies. When,  therefore,  the  geometrician  says  that  the  point  has 
position  only,  the  line  length  only,  and  the  surface -breadth  only, 
and  identifies  the  solid  with  the  possible  content  of  a  given 
space,  we  are  to  understand  that  these  ideals  are  such  as  may 
simply  represent  certain  attributes,  and  such  that  by  means  of 
them  we  reason,  more  easily  than  we  otherwise  could,  regard- 
ing the  position,  length,  superficial  extent,  and  solid  contents, 
of  material  objects. 

The  formation  Mid  '"^^^  manner  in  which  men  of  genius  form  hypothe- 
nae  of  scientiflo  BBS  and  Scientific  theories  is  essentially  the  same 
hypouieaes.  yi'idn,  that  in  which  we  form  suppositions  to  account 

for  facts  which  interest  us.  The  phenomenon  to  be  explained 
is  attentively  studied,  and  is  compared  with  similar  phenomena 
whose  causes  are  known.  Thereupon  a  cause  is  conjectured 
similar  to  some  known  cause  or  causes,  but  differing  from  it  or 
them  in  some  way  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  in 
hand.  But  often  an  hypothesis,  when  made,  is  found  unsatis- 
factory. Deductions  from  it  conflict  with  some  of  the  observed 
facts,  or  with  facts  not  previously  considered.  Then  that  con- 
jecture is  abandoned  for  another,  constructed  in  a  similar  way, 
out  either  wholly  or  partially  different.  Another  process  of 
trial  takes  place  with  this  hypothesis;  and  so  one  continues  till 
either  hope  of  discovery  is  given  up,  or  an  hypothesis  is  framed 
which  satisfactorily  explains  the  facts.  Then,  if  the  cause  as- 
signed by  this  supposition  be  found  really  to  exist  and  operate, 
or  if,  in  any  other  way,  we  can  prove  that  no  other  cause  can 
possibly  produce  the  results  to  be  accounted  for,  the  hypothesis 
becomes  a  doctrine  fully  received  and  confidently  held.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  almost  all  important  theories. 
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That  use  of  philoaopliic  invention  in  wliich  wc  sup- 
^oSmSi."*'  *"'  J>^^'^  tldiii/H  to  tjcist  for  the  purpose  of  iJvduciwj  from 
them  imaginary  consequences,  is  next  in  itnp(jrt.iinc«i 
to  that  which  aiiiis  ut  the  explanation  of  facts  and  the  discovery 
of  causes.  Indeed  tlie  formation  of  hypotheses  or  cotiji.!ctuw« 
wouhl  be  comparatively  ineifectiial  towards  the  ascertainment 
of  truth,  if  these  could  not  be  tested  by  a  deductive  proceHS. 
This  18  done  when  one  combines  the  hypothesis  to  be  tested  with 
Borne  known  fact  or  principle,  and  then  marks  the  lejjitimate infer- 
ence. For  he  can  now  inquire  whether  this  inference  agrees  with 
the  various  facta  known  to  bim,  which  relate  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
or  with  auch  facts  as  he  can  discover,  or  with  the  results  of  liia 
experiment,  that  is,  ■with  such  facts  as  he  can  create.  If  there 
be  agreement,  the  hypothesis  is  confirmed;  if  there  be  conflict 
with  fact,  it  is  overthrown.  Thus  suppositional  inference  is  a 
tost  of  Jiypothesia. 

But  it  has  uses  more  immediately  its  own.  Because  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  any  scientific  truth  cannot  he  understood  unless  we 
combine  it  with  one  supposition  and  another,  so  as  to  perceive 
its  different  possible  bearingi*.  For  example,  the  importance  of 
solar  light  and  heat  cannot  well  be  estimated,  unless  we  should 
Bupjx)8e  them  suddenly  to  cease  to  illuminate  and  warm  the 
earth,  and  should  consider  what  midnight  darkness  and  frigid 
death  would  then  inwrap  all  beings  that  are  living  now. 

A  j'et  more  notable  use  of  imagination,  in  connec- 
DBrfui  inrenuou.  tion  witli  a  deductive  process,  is  exhibited  in  use- 
ful invention.  Such  was  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump,  by  Otto  Guericke;  of  the  thermometer,  by  Sauctorius;  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  by  Gregory;  of  the  safety-lamp,  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davv;  of  logarithms,  by  Napier;  and  of  the  Calculus, 
by  Sir  Isaao  Newton.  The  steatu-engiue,  the  cotton-gin,  the 
eleutric  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  daguerreotype;  and  ma- 
chines for  carding,  sjiinihng,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing;  for 
type-setting  and  printiM^:;  for  mowing,  reaping,  threshing;  and 
many  others  employeil  in  modern  civilization,  are  the  products 
of  that  invention  of  which  we  now  speak.  For  invention,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  indicates  only  one  species  of  philosophical  im- 
agination or  invention,  and  signifies  the  work  of  discovering 
methods  by  which  laws  and  instrumentalities  already  known 
may  be  made  to  serve  useful  ends.  This  work  is  similar  to  that 
of  discovering  the  causes  and  conditions  of  phenomena,  but  it  ia 
more  fully  dependent  on  the  constructive  power  of  the  imagina- 
tiim.  That  conjecture  which  uses  liypotheses  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  antecedents,  starts  out  from  the  perception  or  as- 
sumption of  facts;  but  this  invention,  which  aims  to  realize  aa 
end  through  the  use  of  means,  has  only  a  nossibihty  in  view. 
Aloreover,  causes  may  often  be  found  by  simple  inquiry  and 
flearch,  witlKuit  the  aid  of  supposition:  but  mental  combination, 
alone,  can  afford  us  any  hope  of  the  production  of  a  new  agency. 
Sometimes  the  discovery  of  a  useful  adaptation  may  appear  to 


result  from  chance ;  but  it  Bcldoro  or  novvr  rr«alt«  {iro«  dkaa 
«U)ue.  Onliiuirily,  the  iiiventur  inu»t  try  manv  cooibiaitaai^ 
one  afVer  aiintluT,  without  protlnciriK'  thr  c(fi*ct  nopwl  Um.  Bc 
iC  the  ctid  bt<  a  |ii>A8il)le)  one,  Ium  work  iniike«  prD^rvoa  Emt 
new  atturnnt  ivdiicrH  the  1ik<-hhun<l  of  fuilure  in  iJm  ttt^mii 
iiicreaaes  the  j>rt»lmbilit y  i»f  ftuccesa      K'lt,  r^nf»r*lJy, 


rooe—  of  cootiii  — ^ 
— *raiDt*Bt*titw. 

lafritiAtkni  < 


tninty  Htill  remainH,  tut  that,  in  mot'  tiM  cmI  ■■Mi 

taini-ii  or  Hiigf^eat*:*!,  at  hiat,  bv  B<m>  irffouiBlaa'*'. 

haA  the  ap|K'arauce  of  iR'ing  (iMiml  ^ 
it  i«  that  the  term  invmtum,  which  f-i 
cry,  haa  conit?  to  Ix;  appHnd  to  the  iai 
and  e«peciaUy  to  thw  contrivance  ot  of 

Tlmt  cxf  rcine  of  the  pbijo 
{SST""  "'"*■  /"niiWtfw  iUxstrtttiofUi  of  truth  may  Le  _ 

i-xt«-iulf(l  tlixtMiitMiun.     It  i«  •  f*Ot  t&li  ft 
'v\  nomr'timon  Ix-tti-r  stated  and  aadaratood  \rf 
tions  and  HiinihtudeM  than  it  c«n  be  by  nieftas  of  dmeC 
nicnt,  or  wen  by  describing  any  actual  example  of  it» 
'I'he  ri>^ht  ilhiKtratiort  of  truth  \*  a  work  of  \»mm  di''^ 
tho  furrnalion  of  wiae  hypotbeaea,  nr  ttie  inveotson  of  •■■fW|» 

Slicationa.     Vet  it  itivolvea  ruire  aodakilL    An  illnalfmtiaa  «!■■ 
ova  not  truly  present  the  point  to  be  oonadered,  oaljr 
the  luiiui;  and  an  ilhiatratioo,  which  eets  forth  wHh  ' 
gn-ut<T  priiininenee,  some  otlior  puini  also  nukj  bo  IIm  < 
I^Ktaitive  error. 

§  18A.  We  now  paaa  to  that  mod*  pf 
SS?*^«iS*!lS  which  we  have  named  tbo  praottoftl. 
^MMMinuiM.  ^'"''  '*"'"'  if  •cti'^i'y.  like  the  phtkiaophieal 
iiM|mp«.  tion  which  we  have  conaidenMl,  ia 

chanctonxed  mm  ima^nattrr.  brfi—  H 
the  constructive  poweri  of  thoa^^ht  fur  purpooee  oltonor ' 
of  men*  iHHitemplation.     Y^t  it  ia  wvidenlly 
that  fM'Milty  whioh  ort*at»J4i  ideal  ubjvcia      It  ia  ft  ; 
1'  I  lo  that  invention  which  devf 

ti  >t  Tiiay  tje  di»tin)^iahed  froin  ihiftftft 

diately  rmiii'  ;  I  with  tiie  (^niilanoe  of  httnftft  afftirt,  aftd  • 
oriipnaliiiK  :ii  ■^\  >!  jtr-wlor-tM  nf  a  leaa  fi«*<-t  a'"!  daflurta  —I— 
It  baa  lH*«n  atyl    I    ■  i.  ;  heoanae  n  -  eoaeadan  ftHftd 

tiinn.  —  Irt  '  \  ih«*ae  are  not  i-^MjPKi^-red,— hat  !■<>■■ 

ti  of  duty  li      -I     fiigtieat  proJoct  of  tha  prncitiBftl  kmf^ 

•  '■    >'aiwe  ttie  coDoeptioo  of  dutv  ahuald  \m  a  f"'***- 
■  w  all  oar  plana  of  notioo.     Vot,  ae  maay  of  •■■'% 
rVffi  when  qqalified  by  aome  aUdcal  pnnriphw  •■■  ^ 
Bftlwal  ratli-r  tliitn  moral  anda,  wbiU  othor,  and  qaift 

duct  are  directly  ■abamrioQt  %m  Um  i«ftli 
ofwii  :,  ;ito  non-ethical,  or  n  »'""•'  "^.tiI^.  r.r«h#] 

cal  ii'  II  may  Imt  diatinruiitl.  • 

or  ethii-iti,  lu  a  strict  and  axoioaivr  w-n-i-.     iiiit<^<-«t,  tni 
lino  ia  neeeeaarv  for  tha  pvipoiaa  of  satieliMiiQrf  diaeoaaiaA.    TW 
ioarootion  we  iiave  to  give  nwpanfing  pIftM  (at  tba 
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of  desired  ends  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in,  the  recom- 
meiidiitiou  of  some  self-evident  rules. 

The  first  of  these  is  eimilnr  to  that  alreatl  j  prescribed 
troiB.  to  theoreticul  thinkers:  \\'e  niiiHt  adnpf  uur ndiemcs  lo 

/ad  a  mi  real  Ky.  Everything  visionary  and  iinpructi- 
ible  must  be  avoided.  Tlie  cireuuistances  with  wliich  one  has  to 
deal,  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  the  character  of  his  abilities  and 
qvialifications,  must  be  consulted.  One's  natural  vvislies  and  in- 
clinations are  not  to  be  disregarded,  but  even  these  must  submit 
to  the  regulation  of  reason.  Sometimes  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  repress  our  more  forward  tendencies  and  to  aim  rather  at 
rhat  can  be  attained  than  at  wluit  is  most  desireil.  Tlie  ne- 
fcessity  of  careful  and  adaptive  ioresi^ht  has  been  recognized 
by  men  of  overmastering  genius  as  binding  on  them  no  less  than 
on  men  of  moderate  abihtv-  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  before  bis 
g^eat  campaigns,  is  said  to  nave  sjient  hours  over  niihhiry  maps, 
scrutinizing  the  ditlereut  roads,  the  villages,  hamlets,  valleys 
und  elevations,  the  plains  and  forest.s,  the  rivers  and  mountains, 
jf  some  distant  region,  and  measuring  accurately  the  distances 
Tom  point  to  point.  By  the  use  of  puis  with  variously  colored 
heads  he  marked  the  positions  which  he  e.xpectetl  the  forces  of 
his  adversaries,  and  his  own  troops,  to  assume,  day  after  day, 
in  the  stages  of  a  conflict;  and  it  is  related  that  the  predictions, 
thus  formed,  respecting  tbe  movements  of  opposing  armies,  and 
the  ultimate  result  of  tlie  contest,  were  mostly  marvc'lously  correct. 
Those  who  would  engage  in  any  undertaking  should  consider 
every  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  every  labor  to  be  performed, 
every  instruruentahty  to  be  employed,  every  contingency  to  bo 

{)rovided  for.     Many  a  business  has  been  wrecked,  and  many  a 
ife  wasted,  in  the  pursuit  of  projects  which  should  never  have 
been  seriously  entertained. 

Another  counsel  to  be  observed,  in  the  conduct  of 
■Meadrni*.  life,  concerns  the  raiiiutc  itpint  with  which  our  plans 

should  be  prosecuted,  after  they  have  been  formed 
and  adopted,  according  to  our  best  and  deliberate  judgment. 
Most  enterprises  oi'  any  importance  encounter  unexpected  obsta- 
cles; and  the  greater  and  more  ditlit-ult  an  lUidertukiiig  may  \)Q 
tin  itself,  the  greater,  also,  will  be  the  e.xtraueous  difficulties  at- 
tending its  prosecution.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  work 
*5e  one  wliich  needs,  and  may  properly  claim,  sympathy  and  sup- 
port from  persons  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  We  question 
whether  even  so  unobtrusive  a  labor  as  the  production  of  a  new 
Bystera  of  philosophy,  was  ever  accompliRhed  without  encnnnter- 

^ing  the  opposition  of  showy  and  self-e.xalting  mediocrity,  and  tlie 
tieglect  anil  coldness  of  those  by  whose  approval  the  patient 
thinker  might  have  been  encouraged.  Success  in  any  e.xtraor- 
ditiary  undertaking  can  be  expected  by  that  man  alone  who  is 
^*'tenax  propositi."  Irresohition  and  fickleneas  are  faults  which 
Jan  neutralize  the  wisest  plans,  and  render  the  greate.st  enter- 
>ri8e8  productive  only  of  loss  and  disappointment.     Again  let  ua 
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take  a  lesson  from  the  c«rw?r  of  BoiMiMr*''       *  ^"  ^  ^* 
lect.t-(i  liiK  triHips  in  SwitKerlaml,  thnt  n»  i 
arul  (leHCPiirl  in  the  rear  of  the  AtuilnKn  fcirr'*-*,  m-  iiir»  »\*rm 
wliu  liiul  W'vw  i<xploriii|^  the  witJ  jmmimi  of  th<*  Grast  ft.  Baa 
The  LMij;;iiioer  pave  un  npi>i»lljnj»  acc"  xiriM 

tr»iis|H>rtiit^  un  nrniy,  l>y  tlint  r>iiiti%  in  (t  fH 

to   prtM?"  said    Napoleon,   cutting   thw   r  ■b«ifl    * 

tijinff  in  Iwiriily  powiliK*,"  annwen'tl  .Miir>  i.  rr^  ^»»-»* 

tli«f  chief  conmil.  "  En  avant !  "    Tl>e  A I 
fi»lh>wv<l;  and,  within  thirty  lU}**   '*•' 
the  Hecoud  time,  aa  the  cnnquen>r  < 

Uni}  Otll'  r 
TUrdrnto.  tiCAtinn  • 

Bho\it{  111''  ,        J,jfa  JtWiw'j, 

lnat  all  reaflonahle  nro-i"  >  i     :  "Ui-cc*^ 

ranj^'Hu-ntK,  on    wuich   wi»   haw 

away.     Then,  if  we  can  think  hC  i 

piny  our  n.^inr<Ti»,  wtj  have  n 

the  need  of  change  be  ncofi;i,,,.^-,.  •< 

vvt  renmininf?  to  na  be  roootnbinrd,  > 

\te<  nui-cejwfnlly  carrii'ii  out,     O 

Corwifan.      For  a  loiicj  timH  tli 

ii«h«d  pnrpoBH  of  ^ 

cnt<rj>ri«e  were  rn 

III.'  vcnr  l«fW.      Hnt,  wh.'n  tl-.' 

\  i    il  iiicf  oltho  Kn^linh  ciiii"  .  ..  - 

t  y  f<tnn«'d  now  i:<>i  ic     H« 

H'""'  conorntratwl  ki  "   '•• 

ititino,  and  wtm  the  ovem 
th')  Itto  of  a  rwiolnte  activ**  m|ii 
conrm'^  of  nuri'»*«»«,  imt  lw'«'nn»»«- 
ueviT  iH  thf  i 
un*,  hnadlir^■^ 

^  .aa^  ^   i  i>- 
*••«.  pnni.  ... 

r^ST- ^  tb«  natural 
•u^tioaa    of  rowHftratioii  ..i  i...   , 
a  lfaiiin>;,  and  uveii 
BwtioD  of  aome  •obomo  < '' 
tmtnral,  (WMistmetkiiHi  of  t ' 
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t  part,  in  tkal» 
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yrt,  aa 

r  ri'mfv 


<  \  1   t    {■ 
condnrt 


ui  will  II 
g^rvat  iaiiMirtaiicv  •  ■  i 
mm  ooiic«irMi  by  any 
eonaiata  of  g«neriUisMtu>u< 
of  rifht  ooodnot     la  tin 
fuoiiaation  of  «thioa,  u  diaUi 
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ightened  conscience  receives  as  the  mast  perfect 

expresMou  of  itH  own  convictions.     Aa  the  rultH  whk'li  sliotild 

Lre{jfulate  mercantile  business  are  fashioned  from  rtietluxis  sug- 

jettted  and  approved  by  the  experience  ami  pulgtoent  of  Imsi- 

iie88-men;  and  as  the  more  general  niloR  of  wisiium  for  the  care 

rof  our  worhlly  interests,  were  tirst  piirticulur  jiulginents  which 

^commended  tliumselvea  in  the.  recurring  exigencies  of  life;  flo* 

the  rules  of  ethics  have  arisen  from  individual  conceptions  which 

men  liave  formed  in  the  recurring  conjunctures  of  moral  life, 

land  which  iiave  had  for  their  end  tlie  realization  of  right  and 

liity.     F"or  all  nianitind  have  a  moral  sense  or  judgment,  whereby 

thev  recognixe  Home  ends,  and  some  actions  closely  connected 

with  sucii  ends,  as  being  morally  riglit,  and  as  being  obligatory 

ipon  pei-sons  capable  of  perceiving  tfiose  ends  and  of  performing 

lliose  actions.    All  men,  also,  assert  that  ends  and  actions,  which 

joTiHict  with  wliat  ia  right,  are   morally  wrong,  and  ought  to 

3«  rejected  and  opposed.     Mankind  differ  in  the  definition  of 

those  things  which  they  regard  as  right;   but  they  all  agree 

(.xecognizHig  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  in 

Biting  the  obligatoriness  of  wliat  is  right. 

Philosophers,  oa  the  other  hand,  and  tliose   who 

IKoni rigbtnss*.      have  given  themselves  to  analytic  thought,  have 
been  greatly  perplexed  with  respect  to  the  ra<lical 
liatnre  of  moral  rigiitness.     Some  have  taught  that  moral  right- 
ness  is  a  simple  and  idtimate  quality  of  certain  actions  and  ends; 
©there,  that  it  is  capable  of  explanation  and  definition.     Some 
have  identified  the  right  with  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  be- 
neficence,  especially  as  exercised  towards  all  rational  beings; 
others,  with  pnlilic  utility  as  a  general  ami  dominant  end  of 
action;  others,  with  the  sanction  given  to  the  anthinity  of  a 
Supreme  Power  by  the  declaration  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments.    The  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  writer 
L  of  these  remarks,  may  be  found  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
^^Anvtrican  Freshifferian  Review,  in  the  year  1^70,  and  entitled,  "A 
^■^ew  Analysis  in  Fundamental  ]\Ioral8. '    At  present,  we  have  only 
^Bto  sav  that  whether  mora!  rigiitness  be  capable  of  explanation  or 
^^not,  it  is  certainly  dni  grnnii,  among  the  end."*  of  human  pursiiit. 
Those  systems  wliioli  have  made  it  a  nioditication  or  couibiiiation 
^^.cif  other  ends,  have  failed  to  satisfy  thoughtful  inquiry,  and  this 
^jbecause  they  explain  away  what  they  set  out  to  explain.     More- 
over,  that  peculiar  obligatoriness  —  tliat  legal  supremacy  over 
personal  life — which  belongs  to  the  morally  riglit,  and  which 
originates  from  its  moral  rigiitness,  is  alan  aui  rjerien's;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  its  peculiarity  admits  of  any  analysis. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  variation  in 
^*^  '"""rS^t^  the  moral  ideas  of  maidtind  pertains  in  those  spe- 
cific actions  which  they  judge  to  be  right  and  ob- 
ligatory; it  does  not  affect  those  radical  conceptif^ms 
of  the  right  and  its  obligatoriness  which  are  common  to  all  men. 
This  18  an  important  fact.     It  indicates  that  the  moral  seutimeut 
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of  men  coiitaitifi  an  undvrlrinf;  wtmeo* 


rb»"V 


necteti  Willi  the  vcrry  cc»nMtilitti«m  uf  Uiitnan 
tin-  m-f.fHiukrr  r«lrttii)iifl  of  nitiuiml  life      But,  in  ci>ni»*ir»K« 
this  fact,  tlie  qne»lif>u  n.MUiuiiis  "  How  due*  it  h*pfiMi  \ 
wliii  arc  intiuoiict.'d  liy  tlie  Mitn«^en«nt' 
liibit  BO  mt'iit  «liniTeMf<t«»  in  those  np^cit 
which  t  hut  common  principle*  i««  mm 
inquiry  ia  the  prini'iiml  nouit  in  tli'   ,  x 
nation  or  moral  conception.    Thi«  *ni»wi^  ^v  --  t^^Ui 

In  \\w  DTHt  \\mtK\il%f  mjuinr„.  „,.  ..  -.^f  awW 
Tb.ttr.tr»«»of  ^j.,^1^1^  ij^g  f^„^  at  aU  limn  ami  mAr  ol  aimmm- 

irtan/xji.  Th«  exchange  n(  coaimo(iitia»  is  ammmm 
to  all  men;  but  those  roethodn of  ctindoctioy  nurcantiW  b— % 
which  are  ttxct'lli-nt  for  a  civilised  people,  woold  b*  — ■■iiii 
ruiijous  amoii^  a  savai^^e  or  bcrMurom  rmo*.  Tb«  asaMstf 
c<inHtitut4>il  authority  in  fonnil  an  nniveml  neir««Mtj;  htfk  iftHB 
forms  ami  modwi  of  government  whiih  iir»5  the  riehtful  p>ivA|p 
of  an  enli^ht^Mieil  country,  would  '  «na»ai 

a  nation  marked  by  a  low  f^rade  i.^  ..  .'.  pnac^^ 

Tliti  conception  of  private  iitter«*t  is  ali  v  tlis  B«4lk»^ 

tot  and  the  Ijiplandor;  but  they  do  not  imioiv  tiw<  wmmm  n^md 
life;  each,  under  tht*  cuidancv  <>f  nitional  jiid|^n>««t,  lava»pB» 
ticul  eoucepti<)nB  for  niiosulC  m  n 

hii*  lot      III  like  manner,  man  -  i 

of  duty,  and  the  rules  derived  from  iti«ni,  ^rmrymoa 
diverge  ret^uirfinettts  of  rit^ht  as  a  moral  and.    This  i 
^'Hts  a  reaMjn  for  thocH.^  niverMt  laws  of  manria|{« 
^^.l.,,.i.  l'.-)(iii|f  reNiK>ctively  t)  the  Moani--    "■■'   ''■••   '"■^••^•tii*  ^ 
I'  X  of  relif^ion.     It  accounts  fot  umM*- 

ii  ivery,  which  ia  intiderablt  *     '         ;<>rni  ■eriw  of  •  km 

<  .  community,  was  not  pn>h  ancMmt  tMMa     lal 

It  toipUiiia  the  iceoeral  and  ^radusl  inlar^ment.  mummf  Clc» 
(ian  nittiiins,  uf  th«  ephare  of  human  rights  ai»d  dvtsaa  TW 
notMihility  of  moral  attainment  is  grantee  Ihui  fuflMh.lfcg» 
Urn*,  the  'standard  of  dntj  is  hiiclisr  tban  ft ■  wit/,  tm  4^ 
demands  whatever  exoellence  is  attainabln. 

^  Wo  apnrch«Mjd.  how-  v— ■    '^"«t  tkie  mormi  eeai^ 

1^1,."  '  *•■■*  tions  of  men  wonl^l  «-  h  leas  diwcwty  Mm 

Ihmy  have  hitherto  iv<u-,  n  the  ooljr  rs«aa»  hr 
differvnoa  oonaslad  ia  Ibe  differeiil  r>!v]uir«in4nits  of  ^9tj.  I 
roars  pow  '  '  •<)■(«  i*  In  bo  ftiuod  in  Ibe  taodkwgr  wImA  «■ 
have  aln  it>r|  (n  adjust  their  comotMtmm  of  vaHfef 

to  their  r  i<  or  iheir  vie««  of  i«tew<>  «r  tiM« 

oliprisheii   ^  nslnma.     Ilenoeit  in  •  w^rllkr  titie. 

bravery  is  the  Krnaliwt  n(  thc>  virtue* ;  amooff  •  tra  •-■ 

h.>i..-tv-  ;-  fj...  ••  ..r;....i|>|^-  niMt  oetoemed.  Hen«»  i.^  .^^^^ 
1  .  <fn>npr  fur  parents  and  nhediiwes  le  t^ 

lijM,it>  titi'  •lu't  oiiiy  of  !;  '  ^   '  lltwloae  encviCsa  ^ 

rights  of  human  nature  at  looent  haiaiga  to  tks 

pceleoatoaa  of  their  fiuiatii^i  rvligutu.    Ueaoes  baiaoae  «rmm 
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lave  been  transformed  into  meritorious  deeds,  and  men  of  ex- 
ited \nrtne  Imve  been  condemned  far  imjjiL'ty  and  wickedness. 
To  this  cause  we  ascribe  that  great  prounneuce  which  men  give 
to  those  virtues  which  are  immediately  rehited  to  the  protection 
'tnd  conservation  of  temporal  interests,  and  the  neglect  and 
Bcurity  to  which  those  virtues  are  relegated  which  demand 
Bona!  purity  or  self-restraint,  or  which  call  for  Belt-sacrificing 
levotion  to  the  good  of  others:  antl  from  this  source  all  low 
codes  of  morality  proceed.  Even  thieves  and  roltbers  devise  for 
themselves  rules  of  conduct  which  shall  not  conflict  too  much 
witli  their  nefarious  deeds;  and  tliey  sometimes  boast  of  the 
moderation  and  magnanimity,  tbe  e<iiuty,  and  good  faith,  and 
charitable  liberality,  with  whieti  they  jiursne  a  cruel  and  syste- 
matic course  of  crime.  The  possibility  id"  such  error  arises  from 
the  fact  that  our  original  etliical  convictions  are  the  products 
of  the  practical  imagination,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
loral  judgment.  Tliey  are  not  perceptions  of  what  is,  hut  con- 
intions  of  what  ought  to  be.  So  long  as  men  are  blinded  and 
id  astray  by  one  powerful  influence  after  another,  we  cannot 
>xpect  their  theories  of  duty  to  be  free  from  error.  But,  as  this 
jr\'ersion  of  one's  judgment  results,  in  great  part,  from  care- 
essness  respecting  right  ends,  and  fr<im  a  willful  partiality  for 
evil,  it  is  attended  with  grave  responsibility.  Let  us  cultivate 
a  sincere  desire  to  know  our  duty.  Let  us  strive  to  avoid  moral 
misconceptions,  and  to  form  true  and  high  ideals  of  cnuduct. 
This  can  be  done,  if,  depending  on  promised  aid,  we  enthrone 
God  and  the  right  witbin  our  hearts,  and  do  not  neglect  the 
examples  of  holy  men  and  the  counsels  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

§  1H6.  The  last  mode  of  the  imagination  proposed 
for  present  discussion,  as  being  determined  by  uses 
ulterior  to  those  realized  by  mere  contemplation, 
is  the  incentive  or  motive.  This*  kind  of  imagina- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  tiie  practical  or  ethical; 
e  two  often  combine  in  one.  But  a  conception  may  be  called 
jractical  as  giving  the  idea  or  plan  for  some  action  or  course 
of  conduct;  and  it  may  be  called  motive  as  presenting  to  us 
some  end  or  object  of  desire.  Besides,  a  conception  may  serve 
only  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  uses:  the  plan  of  building  a 
fire  may  be  entirely  instrumental,  while  the  ideas  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  tlie  parlor  may  present  merely  objects  of  desire. 
The  incentive  or  motive  force  of  our  ideas  does  not  come 
from  anything  in  their  own  nature, — many  ideas  have  no  such 
force — but  originates  in  the  fact  that  tlie  desires  and  impulses  of 
the  mind  are  excited  by  the  consideration  of  certain  ohjcds.  The 
incentive  force  of  any  conception  arises  wholly  from  its  specitic, 
objective  character,  and  ie  derived  I'rom  the  nature  of  some  end 
which  it  presents  to  our  motivity.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  dif- 
ferent ends  of  our  pursuit  all  aim  essentially  at  the  condition 
and  experience  of  sentient  beings.  That  which  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  life  or  welfare  of  sentient  being  is  incapable  of  t>ecom- 
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ing  an  end  of  desire;  whatever  can  produce  gratification,  hap- 
piness, or  welfare,  is  naturally  sought  for. 

The  first  excitants  of  our  desire  are  real  things  considered 
with  reference  to  their  power  to  affect  the  experience  of  ourselves 
and  others.  We  see  food,  and  seek  it  to  satisfy  our  appetite; 
we  hear  a  sound,  and  wish  to  know  its  cause;  we  behold  friends, 
and  solicit  their  fellowship  and  sympathy;  we  notice  others  in 
want,  and  desire  to  share  our  benefits  with  them;  we  mark  a 
case  of  wrong-doing,  and  demand  that  it  be  arrested  and  re- 
dressed. But  while  realities  thus  attract  our  attention,  ihe  essenr 
tial  object  of  tJie  desire,  or  motivity,  is  not  that  which  actually  is,  hut 
only  thai  which  may  he  hereafter.  In  seeking  food  the  true  end  is 
a  satisfaction  which  has  not  yet  taken  place;  in  the  questioning 
of  curiosity  we  ask  to  know  what  we  do  not  yet  know ;  the  long- 
ing for  the  sympathy  of  friends  is  a  desire  that  their  fellow- 
ship may  hereafter  be  enjoyed;  and  the  urgent  wish  that  some 
wicked  action  should  be  prevented  or  punished  presupposes  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  prevention  or  punishment  has  not 
been  effected.  We  often  speak  of  desiring  tnings  actually  exist- 
ing, such  as  food,  clothing,  money,  mercantile  goods,  mechanical 
tools,  lands,  houses,  and  so  forth;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
object  really  sought  for  is  some  end  to  be  attained  in  connection 
with  these  things.  Strictly  speaking,  even  money  itself  is  not 
what  men  desire,  but  the  continued  or  further  possession  and 
control  of  money. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  present  objects  are  the 
excitants  of  motive  feeling,  not  directly,  but  by  reason  of  other 
possible  objects  which  they  suggest  and  bring'  before  our  con- 
templation ;  therefore,  even  our  first  oWects  of  desire  are  not  real 
but  possible  things,  and  creatures  of  the  imaginative  power. 
Such  ideal  objects  may  be  brought  before  the  mind  merely  by 
the  laws  of  mental  association,  and  without  the  presentutiou  of 
any  real  object.  In  this  case,  the  ideal  creation  oeing  the  same 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  an  excitation 
of  desire  would  take  place  similar  to  that  effected  by  the  pre- 
sented object.  The  correctness  of  this  expectation  is  fully  at- 
tested by  experience.  A  man  may  desire  a  new  coat  or  a  new 
book,  or  the  satisfaction  to  be  deinved  from  the  possession  and 
use  of  it,  as  well  when  he  merely  thinks  of  such  an  object,  as 
when  he  may  see  or  handle  it.  Probably  nothing  can  be  regarded 
with  desire  or  aversion  unless  we  have  first  actually  witnessed 
some  reality  of  a  corresponding  nature  which  has  affected  us 
either  with  an  attractive  or  a  repellent  influence.  But,  after  a 
motive  conception  may  once  have  been  received,  the  simple  re- 
currence of  this  conception  awakens  our  desire. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  a  motive  thought  to  excite 

feebi'^^^  mo-  desire  is  only  incidentally  connected  with  its  rela- 

ave*     accounted  tion  to  any  real  object,  or  with  the  possibility  of 

the  gratification  of  the  desire.     The  actual  presence 

of  the  book  or  coat  may  stimulate  one's  desire  to  have  it;  and 
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^Hso  Ttiay  the  likelihood  of  hiR  being  able  to  obtain  it;  yet  this 
^■happens  nikly  iiicideutally.     The  essential  ciuises  of  tlie  strength 
or  teehleneRB  of  onr  desires  lie  partly  in  tlie  conitition   of  our 
motive  tendencies  themselves,  ana  partly  in  the  character  of  that 
energy  with  which  any  motive  conception  may  be  entertiiiried. 
Some  jnen,  by  their  very  constitution,  have  strong  desire  for  eer- 
j      tain  objects;  other  men  for  other  objects;  and  in  any  one  man  the 
^baotivity,  whic-h  seeks  some  end.  varies  in  vigor  and  excitability. 
^VOne's  bodily  appetites  change  with  his  bodily  condition;  his  pro- 
pensities partiiripute  in  the  general  freshness  or  exhaustii»n  of 
nis  epirits,  and  exhibit  also  a  freshuesa  and  an  exhaustion  of 
their  own;  even  one's  affections  and  moral  sentiments  are  some- 
^vtimes  affected  with  slnggishneRS,  so  that  the  man  of  principle 
^^keeks  new  strength  for  resistance  to  temptation  and  the  efficient 
^^discharge  of  duty.     In  addition  to  the  variable  energy  of  onr 
jj     motive  nature  itself,  the  strength  of  onr  desires  depends  jSjreatly 
^^on  the  completeness  and  power  with  which  any  object  of  pursuit 
^Rnay  captivate  the  attention  of  the  intellect.     The  more  perl'ectly 
any  end  of  desire  receives  one's  ext^^hiKive  and  intense  regard, 
the  greater  will  be  the  energy  displayed  by  the  corresponding 
motivity.     To  this  cause  we  ascribe  the  influence,  already  alluded 
to,  of  presented  olijccts,  and  of  the  pussibility  of  the  attainment 
of  onr  desire.     The  object,  being  ontrusively  present,  impresses 
^Kthe  cuncepticm  of  the  end  upon  the  mind;  while  the  possibility 
^Jof  attainment,  and  yet  more  the  autiml  effort  to  attain,  fixes  and 
'      concentrates  the  attention  upon  the  thing  desired. 

Using  the  foregoing  analysis,  we  may  trace  the  methods  which 
the  sojil  employs  in  controlling  and  guiding  tlie  motive  forces 
^_of  itti  own  life.     They  all  arise  from  giving  the  attention  and 
^■^nergy  of  the  mind  to  some  ends  of  pursm't  rather  than  to  others. 
^"  Firnl  of  all,  one  greatly  influences  the  direction  of 

oJra  ufeT^i^y  his  own  activity  simply  by  the  entertainment  of 
^™  ttu)  <»n»rt»iument  motive  couceptions,  or  ideals  of  pursuit.     To  this 

^^Kof  niouTo  concvp.  t  -ii  ii* 

^■tiotu.  cause,  among  others,  we  attrilmte  the  remarkable 

^■f  difference  exhibited  in  the  liistory  of  tluwe  who 

^Kiave  commenced  life   under  very  similar  circumstances.     The 
scholars  at  the  same  village  academy,  the  playmates  of  the  same 
L^country  neighborhood,  are  often  widely  separated  in  their  sTib- 
^■isequent  employments  and  positions.     One   becomes  an  adven- 
^*tiirou8  seaman,  aiid  explores  many  lands;  he  vi8it.8  home  to  tell 
of  tempests  and  calms  on  the  ocean,  of  frozen  polar  regions,  of 
the  torrid  zrme  and  the  fruitful  tropics,  and  of  the  strange  peo- 
ple who  iniiabit  distant  countries.    Another  enters  the  ruditary 
service,  and  mingles  in  the  tumultnons  excitements  of  war.     lie 
can  relate  stories  of  the  camp  and  the  picket  line,  of  the  march 
and  the  bivouac,  of  the  dangerous  skirmish,  of  fierce  personal 
^^encounters,  and  of  hard-fmight  battles.     Another  finds  in  the 
^■btisiness  of  mercantile  exchange  occupation  for  his  energies  and 
^■•advancement  in  his  fortunes.     The  wisdom  of  his  purchases,  the 
expedition  of  his  sales,  his  enterprise  in  new  avenues  of  trade, 
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his  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  and  his  close- 
ness in  the  securing  and  collecting  of  his  claims,  obtain  for  him 
honorable  wealth.  Another,  who  devotes  himself  to  public  life, 
becomes  a  leader  of  parties  and  the  advocate  of  important  meas- 
ures; another  qualifies  himself  for  a  learned  profession,  devoting 
his  life  to  the  care  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual  interests  of  his 
fellowmen ;  still  others — and  perhaps  the  greater  number — make 
choice  out  of  those  occupations  which  oflFer  them  opportunity 
for  immediate  employment.  Thus,  for  a  short  time,  we  follow 
the  same  pathway,  and  then  separate  to  enter  upon  widely 
di£ferent  scenes  and  occupations.  This  change  results  in  part 
from  that  force  of  circumstances  from  which  nq  strength  of  char- 
acter or  greatness  of  genius  can  secure  exemption ;  but  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  adoption  of  certain  objects  of  purauit  as  specially  suited 
to  one's  character,  or  taste,  or  talent.  No  more  important  duty 
devolves  upon  those  who  are  entering  upon  life's  career,  than 
the  formation  of  a  wise  and  high  ideal. 

BMondiy,  by  the  -^^  ^^*  "*'"'  pZooe,  the  soul  Stimulates  its  aspirations 
oontempution  of  by  the  Contemplation  of  such  o^ects  as  illustrate 
excitant  objecta.  ^^  nature  or  the  attainment  of  its  chosen  ends. 
When  some  fixed  purpose  or  desire  controls  the  mind,  the  cur- 
rent of  one's  interest  no  longer  difiiises  itself  over  the  multitude 
of  things  which  continually  present  themselves.  As  one  who 
surveys  the  map  or  picture  of  some  widespread  region  directs 
his  attention  to  those  places  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  where 
his  affections  have  their  home,  and  regards  other  places  only  as 
they  may  be  related  to  these,  so  the  man  who  hais  made  some 
enas  the  objects  of  his  ambition  specially  observes  whatever  may 
be  connected  with  those  aims,  and  passes  over  other  things. 
One's  transitory  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  more  elaborate  fancies 
and  imaginings,  have  reference  to  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  the 
realities  of  history  and  of  observation,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  one's  personal  life,  are  made  the  excitants  and 
supports  of  his  desires.  The  soldier  sees  in  the  world  a  battle- 
field; the  statesman,  a  collection  of  territories  under  laws  and 
rulers;  the  merchant,  a  great  mart  for  business;  the  philanthro- 
pist, the  home  of  weak  and  suffering  humanity.  Some  persons 
cannot  restrain  their  thoughts  from  images  and  tales  which  sug- 
gest sensual  pleasures;  others  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  glitter 
of  gold  and  the  magnificence  of  wealth;  others  ponder  those  great 
deeds  whereby  power  and  glory  have  been  won ;  others  contemplate 
the  achievements  of  learning  and  science;  and  others  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  noble  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  In  this  way  the  con- 
sideration of  objects — but  especially  of  real  objects — increases 
one's  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  aims. 
Thirdly,  by  enter-  FinoRy,  the  mind  often  strengthens  a  desire  by 
ttining'tha  »aiar.  entertaining  as  great  an  assurance  as  possible  re- 
■oceo  »uoc€t«.  gpecting  the  accomplishment  of  its  end.  Many  ob- 
jects of  human  aspiration  are  matters  of  only  probable  attainment 
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It  is  the  part  of  reason,  before  beginning  the  pnrf3nit  of  them,  to 
compare  tlie  clianceB  for  faihire  with  the  chances  tor  auccees,  aud 
to  determtne  whether  the  hope  of  gaijiing  the  end  be  worth  the 
effort  and  sacritice  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  it.  When 
this  estimation  is  made  to  the  best  of  one's  abihty,  with  the 
simple  desire  to  know  the  trutli,  and  not  in  the  eervicy  of  any 
specific  desire,  we  regard  our  course  as  determined  by  truth  and 
fact  rather  than  by  any  agency  of  our  own.  But  even  this 
rational  conception  and  determination  of  chances  is  an  act  of 
personal  self-direction.  This  is  the  more  evidently  true  because 
the  judgment  of  reason  varies  in  dilferent  persons,  and  because, 
in  most  cases  of  probability,  the  ratio  of  positive  to  negative 
chances  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  may,  witliin  certain 
limits,  be  determined  by  a  sort  of  vohititary  guess.  But  when  that 
control  of  one's  faculties,  which  should  be  left  to  reason,  is 
usurped  by  some  strong  passion,  the  mind  specially  manifests  its 
power  to  make  for  itself  assumptions  ut  probability.  In  such 
cases  the  error  of  judgment  is  often  perceptible  to  those  who 
are  disinterested  and  dispaaaionate,  and  friquentty  becomes  evi- 
dent, sooner  or  later,  to  those  who  luive  had  the  misfortune  to 
make  it.  The  origin  of  such  delusion  is  to  be  found  in  that 
limited  view  of  facts  and  possibilities  to  which  the  mind  conhnea 
itself  while  under  the  influence  of  haste,  or  excitement,  or  strong 
desire.  Those  facts,  and  the  chances  connected  with  them, 
■which  favor  the  desired  result,  are  fully  considered,  while  those 
which  are  adverse  are  more  or  less  neglected;  in  this  way,  one 
judges  according  to  a  partial  view  oT  the  case,  carelessly  or 
stubbornly  assumed  to  he  a  fair  and  total  presentation. 

Every  mode  of  the  imagination  has  a  tendency  to  influence 
the  judgment  unduly  ;  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  liability  to  substitute  supposition  for  iket.  But  the 
motive  imagination  is  an  especial  cause  of  error;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  tendency  common  to  every  exercise  of  the  imagination 
18  re-inforced  by  the  engrossing  power  of  some  strong  desire. 
Hence,  the  passion  of  love,  creating  the  perfection  which  it  de- 
sires to  worship, 


Hence, 


"Sees  Helen's  beaaty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 
"Hope  springs  etent&l  in  th«  human  brenat" 
Hence,  the  words  of  Butler, 

"The  difforonco  is  as  great  between 
The  optica  Bceiug  as  the  objects  seen;" 

and  that  other  saying, 

"The  ouua  convinced  agninst  his  will, 
la  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Hence,  the  unconquerable  prejudice  of  party;  and  the  confi- 
dence, not  always  assumed,  but  often  fully  felt,  of  party  leaders. 
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Hence,  the  enlarf^rnunt  of  ihre«t«ninff  •▼Q  prodoovd  hy 
and  tkm  cxpet-tatiou  of  want  which  a&icta  Vbm  Mim,  M 
liue  of  the  ancieut  moraliflt, 

"  UalU  taopia  d«Mint;  awilte  tmu^m^" 

lu  whdtovvr  n*hitioii  thu  incvntivo  imaginatJOB  mm 
viewtnl,  whether  an  to  the  cunLVption  uf  eofljk,  ur  Um 
tion  of  oxcitiuit  (>lij«*i-t8,  or  thv  fiiig)(c«tion  of  prolwbl*  naii^ 
the  importance  of  its  opc^ratioo  caiiuut  be  tttit  r  ■lini«lnrf  TW 
use  of  thin  iactilty  in  a  fMolor  tint  tmlv  ia  tk«  •rkiavsaiaC  «f 
tniii|>orul  tiuccefw,  but  alno  in  that  rvh^oua  fiiith  mm!  ha^  by 
wliich  man  in  pni)^mn'<l  for  nrinefi«-r  nnil  a  hi|{b«r  atat*  «f  < 
enue.      If  it  Ite  exercitted  ^^  it  i«  gimadlj  _ 

of  ffood;  hut,  wh«'n  conjou  y,  it  t>«n-^>n»«'«  a 

H;f«Mi«?v  for  evil.     Of  all  llu-  -  i .  .ij.:-  itl  the   I: 
ehoulu  b*?  more  conntnntly  «•  iij<!ii»L«n'<l  fl.  . 
heart  with  ail  dih^ence;  tor  nut  of  it  ar<    *    •     i--.- 

Thu  fflffct  of  thr  iraaffination  i>n  ui« 
JSgiJiilm""""  «h«tingiUNii(t<l  from  t^  duiUtq,  fniiKnn  nf  ot  n 

ture,  mi^ht  furni«h  a  further  topio  ^  ^Imammm: 
and  thiii  would  iiU|;K<'<*t.  to  um  tl»!  init  hematic  onafiHrtiaiL  w  a 
g^'Qcral  faculty  of  nMiich  the  prwtic  itDagiiMtkm  is  thm  Ma«^ 
inarkable  dfvelripmenL  We  aliall  tint  imw  etitf^r  itpaatlatA» 
ouwion.     It  i«  evident  that  the  e\  mmmkJUkm 

by  imag^inary  ohjocUi  in  (p*neml,  i«  t-  .->  » — ^.a.-i  far  kj  tm^ 
iially  the  Mnio  Ihwh  aa  account  for  iiopraanooa  firooi  paabraiJ 
pruductiouM. 


CHAPTEB   XXXIX. 


mATIOKAL  PACULTT. 


{  187.  That  power  of  tbnngbt  which  masifeals  itadf ; 
neatly  a*  "  .   tdemeat  in  Uta  rataooal  or 

phaw  of  1'  >nlT  kfwiwn  aa  raaaon. 

Till  immm  lil     *'""•  riUsB  I 

MMi*  <rf  dM  ■*.  iacuh  .1  fora 

^^^'        notiiMiH  II 
OfMntioua  peruining  t' 
dntia  not  appwir  to  be  irtnctiy  nirrect;  ' 
notiona  ar«  eropUired  in  u|»«ratir»ua  ^ 
v«p(ive  and  reproaaotiTo  faonlti^**:  aii 
•xardaea  of  the  reaaoo  d< '       ^       volvr  _ 
ooffDitiona  of  aoqoinMl  per  whkh^ 

and  the  linrtea,  and  are  nut  ^xiavimm  of  reaaon.  faiwiflta  tW  m- 
atiBetiva  oae  of  mlea  nf  inferenoe^  which  mlaa  ara  of  lk»  ai 
ofsenaralaolioaa     In  ahort,  aerwml  oparatio—  wbich  aw ' 


fT'tace  aiM 

th       TT:i« 


griitrmi    no<H) 
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[described  as  belonging  to  the  rational  faculty  exclusively,  occur 
[in  mental  phases  which  are  contraHtecl  with  reason.     And  the 
(doctrine,  that  every  exercise  of  reason  involves  the  use  of  gen- 
'erat  thought,  cannot  be  sustained.     It   is  now  couiiuonly  ad- 
mitted that  trains  of  geometrical  ratiocination  can,  and  i)l'ten 
do,  take  place  from  the  simple  inspection  and  cotisidorution  of 
diagrams,  and  without  the  intervention  of  universal  principles. 
Yet  sucli  reasonings  are  among  the  purest  products  of  the  ra- 
tional faculty. 

Locke  says  that  reason  is  '*that  faculty  whereby 
X«ek«'id«&iatioiL  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  beasts 
\_  and  wherein  it  is  evident  that  he  much  surpasses 

them  "  (bk.  iv,  chap,  xvii.).  To  make  this  definition  explicit  and 
satisfactory  we  must  say  "that  faculty  of  perception  and  judg- 
ment"; for  man  surpasses  the  bnites  iu  imagination  as  well  as 
'in  reason.  As  Locke's  "Essay"  was  directed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  understanding,  the  limitation  we  have  suggested  was 
doubtless  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  this  is  evident,  for  he  goes  on  to 
describe  reason  as  the  faculty  which  first  distinctly  ascertains 
the  grounds  for  belief  or  knowledge,  and  which  then  applies 
them  80  as  to  obtain  either  certainty  or  probable  conviction. 
_._..,     „ ,„„    Other  authors,  such  as  Kani,  Culeridy-e,  and  Morel!, 

Kant  (       employ-        .  ^  i-         i  i   •    i        i  i  ■ 

mont  of  the  term  give  the  name  reason  to  a  taculty  which  they  dis- 
""**"■  tinguish   from    the    understanding,    or    reasoning 

power,  and  by  means  of  which  we  immediately  possess  ourselves 
of  the  necessary  elements  or  eternal  principles  of  truth.  We  can 
discover  no  good  ground  to  believe  that  we  have  anv  such  inde- 
pendent faculty,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  dwell  on  tliis  meaning 
of  the  term.  Nor  need  we  discuss  those  teachings  which  make 
reason  something  impersonal,  separate  from  the  soul,  and  com- 
municated to  it,  a  revelation  of  the  Absolute  Intelligence  !  Phi- 
losophers should  leave  such  language  to  orators  and  poets. 

An  exact  definition  of  the  rational  faculty  can  be 
5n3e"powr?.°bt)t  obtained  only  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  that  concep- 
» pecnUM  endow-  tiou  of  reasou  wliich  those  employ  who  use  the 
kbuuy.  term  without  maKuig  it  the  expression  oi  any  pnil- 

I  osophical  theory.     An  examinntion  of  this  u.sage, 

together  with  a  consideration  of  the  mt-iital  facts  immediately 
related  to  it,  will  lead  to  the  following  results.  In  the  first  place, 
reason  is  not  a  single  .power,  but  rather  a  ixih*iwn  of  pawers  which 

lojieratf.  in  connection  ivith  each  other.  Both  thought  and  belief,  to- 
gether with  attention,  association,  analysis,  synthesis,  abstrac- 
tion, conception,  generalization,  specification, — in  short,  all  the 
intellectual  powers,  whether  primary  or  secondary — enter  into 
this  complex  faculty.  In  the  next  pliice,rea.son  involves  n  ne- 
culiar  endowment  of  mental  ohilih/.  The  powers  which  thi.s  faculty 
employs,  are  employed  by  our  other  faculties  of  perception,  but 
in  lower  degree.  Alan  is  said  to  be  distingui.shed  from  the  brute 
by  his  reason,  and,  xindoubtedly,  the  development  of  reason  in 
man  is  far  beyond  what  any  brute  exhibits;  yet  a  weak  and  lim- 
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ited  denee  of  reaunn  cannot  be  denied  to  aome  of  tbe 
Btion;  tor  we  cnll  any  prrcoplion  rktiuoAl  whicli  is  Ih*  y 
of  Boine  thought  ami  study.     Apiiii,  we  ooCaoe  that  tfei 
•biltty  out  of  whicli  reom^n  sprincni  is  m»nir»»twl  in 
with  l)otii  the  primary  powers  a?  mind.  f  all, 

p4.'culinr  jMiwer  of  oumprrhavno%  vrhcnhy  a  vn'-^.taun  W  i 
naturally  related — whether  prewat  or  auMit,  actoal  4r  { 
— ('fin  be  thought  of  at  onca,  so  that  the  tlitO||s  n 
tiality  often  <><-cur»v  h«t  *  otnall  porH«n  of  ocms 
tion ;  and,  Hororidly,  '  'vr  pnvrer  af^ 

jMmetnttioTL,  whereby  i  '>inga,  and 

Moomnry  ri.'lationii,  aru  perceived;  and  ao  Um»  miad 
the  inner  nature  of  thing*  and  ttieir  mon>  reoKile  eaaa 
oonieqooncea  By  reanon  tbu  aavago  i«  itistruoteti  to  aba 
poiHoned  arrow,  and  i»  informed  tliat,  wh«n  wottodwi  bgr  i 
iveaprjn,  he  must  die.  The  mere  bmte  cannot  fiuluon  m 
infltrnnieut  and  antiei|Mile  it*  effect  It  ia  faiilier  i  ridi 
Viif  jvcidlur  fihilt'hf  of  compreheitaiua  and 
*  ave  now  d'  ifeci^  tie  opraftoa  ^  Om 

•o  far  VL»  th>  J  ><uto  to  that  tnoieaaed 

which  iH  Ww  work  of  reasoD.    Rational  adialTvia  ie 
exact,  and  definite.     The  ayntheaia  of  miamiii   ia 
Vnitea  parte  or  eU*m<;nt«  by  complex  ai> 
forma  conceptions  wholly  it«  own.     T»c-  nw^.Miiv-e  or  a 
tive  p<»w(T  of  a  ratiomif  thinkiT  chotaee  fniai  a  wider  la 
ideaa,  and  aelecta  thoae  of  special  uniftaBiice  aad  «•!•»: 
•betrnotioQ  end  gwnetnlization,  whioi  ■■•  bidden  iifiiin 
lower  modaa  of  CO.-  vre  marked  featmee  of  mlia— I  (Mh 

From  theee  oanet'x  looa  ariav-eoch  ae  Um 

divitiion  of  notioni,  formal  pretlicatioii,  the  i 
arrangement  of  (<>io.-h  nnd  analyti(«l  and  oobi«eo4«d 
— whioh  are  wh-  tar  to  rational  bein|^     'Wm 

the  remark  that  lu'  .  a'  itiiM  of  ntaaon  exhthlte  a  yiu^ 
innj  cimtni  i^  ow  ikxtJatuj  yttwm  than  ia  to  be  eeeB  hi 
lioa  with  our  oth  De  mtvht  even 

KMBou  originat<*«<  itr  to  oireot  one^ 

'    (lereiida     B«t  tkb' 

.- that  tbe  will  flfteee 

ladea  powetv  oapalde  «f  I 

.iiid  abo  ipdleAlee  tlM  < 

•  uui  fur  the  ^ 
I  iudepeodwl  edditiM  lo  the 


eve  to  th' 

be  a  vcT'. 
dire< 

1  of   thi 

any  »i'i,:.':'  ,;  . 

the  wiii. 

i,^_  ^  ^      Beaaon,  therefore,  xukj  be  jaiaed  ee  <!■« 


^  fy  TiJM  Mae  etai 

tf  hia  JmwmMnU  or  ot^mirrd  pmMmlbm    »  fiMolty  by  wink 

not  only  aoalyn  and  perfect  aaoB  kaowled^  ae  ie 
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nentational  or  of  easy  and  habitual  inference,  but  also  add  to  thia 
knowledge  by  the  power  of  widely  embracing  conception  and 
feir-reachiiig  judgment. 

A  twofou  diruion  '^^'^  oUler  English  writers  divided  the  exercise  of 
of  rruon.  into  the  reason  iuto  tlie  intuitive  and  tlie  discursive,  in  this 
c«i.  imdTiic^^  following  Rfune  of  the  Schoolmen.  In  the  fifth  book 
carsiTo  oc  «poou.  ^f  »  Paradise  Lost,"  Milton  makes  the  angel  Gabriel, 
Hilton ipiotod.       iu  his  address  to  Adam,  to  say, 

"  The  Bonl 
Reason  raoeives,  and  reason  La  bor  being, 
Dieounuve  or  intaitive;  dlBcoanie 
Is  oftest  yours;  the  latter  most  is  ours; 
Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  tbo  same." 

The  intuition  referred  to  in  such  language  as  this  does  not 
Bignify,  according  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  woni,  an  abso- 
lutely immediate  or  presentational  cognition:  as  Milton  Bays,  the 
two  modes  of  reason  ditier,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  We  are 
here  taught  that  there  is  an  exercise  of  reason  which  resembles 
literal  intuition,  in  being  without  a  process,  or — to  speak  more 
accurately — in  being  witliout  any  deliberate  and  conscious  pro- 
^B  csees.  In  this  mode  of  reasoit,  because  either  of  intellectua!  supe- 
^Briority,  as  might  be  supposeil  in  the  case  of  angels,  or  of  acquired 
"  and  habitual  skill,  as  m  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  action  of 
the  mind  is  instantaneous  or  nearly  so:  the  whole  nature  and  all 
the  bearings  of  some  fact  or  collection  of  facts,  are  seen  and  un- 
derstood by  a  sinjjle  glance.  This  kind  of  perception  is  often 
exhibited  by  men  ni  tiie  practical  affairs  of  life,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  the  faculty  correspondiiig  to  it  miglit  be  called  the 
practical  reason.  But  the  other  mode  is  slower,  and  more  under 
the  conscious  direction  of  the  mind.  Its  suggestion  of  thought 
is  in  answer  to  continued  inquiry;  its  analysis  ecnitinizes  each 
element  in  succession;  its  synthe«i.«i  is  deliberate  systematization; 
its  inference  considers,  one  alter  the  other,  antecedent^  couswquent, 
and  the  connection  between  tiiem ;  in  short,  the  energy  of  its  at- 
tention is  directed  in  turn  to  all  the  several  elements  of  an  act 
of  knowledge,  so  that  the  nature  and  use  of  each  may  be  properly 
apprehended.  On  tbis  account  tin.'?  mode  of  reason  has  been 
called  the  discursive.     It  has  also  been  styled  the  speculative, 

I  and.  under  this  title,  may  be  properly  contrasted  with  that  prac- 
tical reason  which  we  have  just  deiined.     Bat,  wiiily  reason  is 
divided  into  tlie  intuitive  and  (he  discursive,  or  the  pradlcnl  and 
tpeculativc.,  these  are  radicalty  the  same  power,  ami  differ  onhf  in.  the 
latode  of  their  operation.     The  elements  and  metlious  of  thought 
and  ox  belief  are  the  same  in  both.     Intuitive  reason  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  practiced  militfiry  genius  who  perceives  at  first  sight 
^^all  the  capabilities  of  a  field  of  battle;  discursive  reason  is  the 
^piless  experienced,  and,  it  may  be,  less  talented,  commander,  who 
^Burveys  each  part  of  the  field  in  succession,  and  forms  his  plan 
'  action  gradually. 


TSE  nUUAN  MirS'D 


Such  being  the  cane,  it  i«  plain  that  tbo  tr>mi  rrvurM 
•XBCtiy  reT»liice(l  hy  tlic  i'X|>reM)itii>  dxmmmifr  /or^y^ 
of  reason  heing»  in  a  ei-nms  intuitive.     Yet  rvaatm  bhj 
enough  he  called  the  diftcarfriv«  faooltT,  provided  oofy  : 
derntood  that  each  Inngua^  ia  adiipted,  becMOaB 
tiwrv.  prnttiinent  niodo  of  renMii,  and  that  alooe  in  v]lir&< 
XuTc  and  workings  of  thi«  power  can  be  direotlr  mttm  ead 
Tho  itituitivti  ext^rfiMu  of  reaaon  t»  tiio  rapid  for  ■ithw 
plation  ur  control;  it  can   he  nndenrtooa  and  in\ 
tlirotigh  II  knowirdgt*  of  t'  ^  of  rational  di 

the  rult/a  by  wlkich  thin  'O  n»^alated.     The 

of  n-itKon  iiiiint  nininly  rtrntn^rn  itjwrif  witli  the  dMntrai 
Dieut  of  thiM  faculty.  Only,  in  sn«>nliing  of  reaeoo  ae 
tirt»  muHt  guard  iigniuMt  niiitnpnrvheniaoa. 


Hm 


•a4 


In  thiH  connection,  let  ua  notiee 


dittiwiion  which  has  been  made 
*'*"**'■  Bon  and  tho  uuderatandi'  *   me  have 

th*»  fornmr  t#'mj  tr»  what  we  hnv«  calU*  .  tuitiTe  ra 

I  *  ter  to  the  diacundvo  f^coltr;  while  elhfl^ 

II  ,  UMc  of  Uuiguage,  hare  |pTpn  inlaaba  li 
ilio  undcrvtanding  ami  diacourH*  to  reaaoB.  The  tact  ii  tttf 
both  torniM  indicate  tho  Mtno  thing,  tbott^  tntdar  diflaaB 
pointa  of  view.  I'ho  deaigiiation  mrMna  ia  derived  fro«  ifce  * 
•ential  work  of  th«i  faculty,  that  ia,  from  that  peroepb—  aid  a^ 
Intion  of  thinc^H  and  their  relatioua  (ret,  mir)  wl 
knowledge  UUtes  itn  ri«ic;  while  the  Bane  wmlep^kamlmg 
frcna  a  remrenoe  to  the  roault  of  the  foregoiaif  J 
one  fl^pimtivfly  utamU  under  the  bete  he 
ia,  below  tht.>ir  aiiperficial  appearmnoe  and  aaciajf  U 

i^Tbia  reeult  ia  directly  indicated  h^  the  verli  i» 
and,  therefore'    tli"  iimiit  i,,..f.r.i^ttulituf  moce 


iMe  oi  whidt. 
-lUgeBOOu    To  the  < 


-»tiooiaclnedj< 

I  dnnnp  tH««i 
4 


geatit  that  <l 

one  COnitcioUMi>   uiinnm  t'>  Mill 

mind  the  term  rtamm  in  v.  -lua 

bi°>tb  tertna  have  cawii  '■'   " 

by  a  fnct  which  will  ! 

r  re  diaotUMirma,  vi. 

1  s  when  aifted  and 

of  one  complex  faculty. 

__  Sudi  ia  roaauo.     We  mav  now  inaoirB  «( 

P^ J^yy*  fjy  ratiuoal,  or  diaBandve,  fmaco  of  toowht 
a^'*''i''ii  i^^  diatingoiabed  firom  the  imttooal  ftei^ttj,  — 1^»  i^ 
3I>i<M  ^^  held  lu  iaolade  every  tneotal  Ofwiftii  la  «AbA 
n>aaoo  partidpataa;  or  ahoold  it  ba  tm^flami  *i  tkm 
in  tf' AVrA  namm  ia  tie  ftrrnmnni  Had  OMdirvKe^  fuitnf  If  •• 
r       '■•■'*  Itmoer altrr  nvq  unat allow  the  taiiBMBl P^a* • 

)  '^vvry  f^xr-rn  pmdnotive  inagiaaliMk,  Waraa 

thia  ifn<i  Miiitova  the  reaann  attd 

((149).         .:  .:  :»  better  to  eloaraea  of 

aad  ataietaent  tf  we  limit  tbo  dtaouniva  pheae  lo 
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lind  which  are  di-stinctivelj  logical — whose  proper  purpose  and 
?8ult  ie  the  attainment  of  trutn.  This  cnurHu  will  render  more 
lefiued  the  distinction  between  the  reprnductive  and  the  ra- 
lioniil  phase  of  thought,  and  will  agree  with  that  frequent  mode 
of  conception  according  to  which  complex  objects  are  uained  and 
Jisliugnished  with  relerence  to  their  preponderating  character. 
?he  rational  phase  should  include  evenj  menUdacfivity  in  which  the 
iiixrtainvieiit  and  underskiTidimj  of  truth  w  the  main  purpose  ami  re- 
of  the  employmmt  (if  reason;  while  thoee  rational  operations, 
rhich  are  Biinply  elements  in  the  work  of  the  creative  iniagina- 
3,  may  be  relegated  to  the  reproductive  phase.  And  thus,  as 
irtain  modes  of  scientific  imagination  may  be  claimed  for  the 
itional,  so  certain  plastic  exercises  of  reason  may  be  granted  to 
le  reproductive,  intellect. 

§  188.  Tlie  elemental  powers  from  which  reason  is 
^^^^^J^  confititutedj  are  the  stune  with  those  which  enter 
auc^oMTT  into  our  lower  perceptive  faculties,  and  have  been 
uiougbt.  ai8cu.s8ea  as  tlie  primary  and  secondary  powers  ot 

mind.  In  treating  nf  tliom  (Chapa  XI.  to  XXIX.) 
much  matter  was  introduced  wlrich  might  liave  been  reserved 
for  the  topics  upon  which  we  now  enter,  it  being  thought  that 
>ur  earlier  studies  might  advantageously  bear  some  of  tlie  bur- 
len  of  our  more  advanced  investigations.  In  consequence  of 
this  we  are  not  now  called  to  discuss  the  radical  nature  of  those 
modes  or  forms  of  tliought  which  reason  uses,  but  have  to  con- 
sider these  in  those  specitic  lights  and  relations  to  which  our  at- 
tention is  called  when  we  malie  the  rational  phase  of  intellect 
the  object  of  special  study.  The  notion  or  conception,  tlie  propo- 
sition and  judgment,  and  the  inference,  having  been  handled  as 
to  their  essential  nature,  we  must  now  deal  with  them  from  a 
point  of  view  peculiarly  logical.  Not  that  we  propose  to 
formulate  a  logic,  but  because  any  satisfactory  philos(j|jhy  of  the 
irasoning  power  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  discussion  of  those 
riuciples  which  lie,  or  should  he,  at  the  basis  of  logical  science. 
Very  intimate  relations  exist  between  the  forms  of 
"^'^n^  Md  thought  which  reason  employs,  propositions  being 
n^th^  framed  from  notions  and  inferences  from  proposi- 
tions. Considered  merely  as  a  mode  of  thought 
the  proposition  is  little  else  than  an  existential 
lotion;  it  sets  fortli  either  the  existence  of  a  thing  simply,  or  its 
tistence  as  related  to  some  otlier  thing.  Of  course  it  may  set 
jrth  non-existence  likewise,  but,  for  the  sake  of  sirnplitity,  wo 
lention  existence  only.  "There  is  a  king,"  presents  the  con- 
~ception  of  the  king  as  existing;  but,  "The  king  is  just,"  sets  ft>rth 
tlie  quality  of  justice  as  existing  in  a  king.  The  universal  state- 
ment, *'  Man  is  mortal,"  presents  "mortality  necessarily  existing 
in  man."  The  proposition  difl'ers  from  the  existentiaf  notiim  in 
emphasizing  that  element  of  existence  which  is  not  emphasized 
in  the  notion,  and  which,  indeed,  is  not  necessary  to  a  notion 
at  all.     Therefore,  when  these  forma  of  thought  become  vehicles 
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of  belief,  the  reality  of  the  thin^  is  only  implied  or  supposed 
in  the  use  of  the  notion,  while  it  is  expressly  enunciated  in  the 
proposition.  When  we  say,  "The  king  is  wise,"  the  proposition 
sets  forth  "the  existing  wisdom  of  the  king";  the  existence  of 
this  wisdom  is  expressly  propounded;  but  the  existence  of  the 
king  is  not  asserted;  it  is  simply  taken  for  granted. 

Again,  the  inference,  contemplated  as  a  mode  of  thought, 
may  oe  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  propositions  connected 
with  each  other  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  The  antecedent 
proposition  may  be  either  simple  or  compound,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fact  or  truth  presented  by  it:  but  the  inference  can 
always  be  reduced  to  two  propositions,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
always  consists  of  two  only.  This  may  be  seen,  first,  in  the  case 
of  those  inferences  which  logicians  call  immediate.  In  the  ex- 
ample, "  Nine  inches  are  part  of  a  foot,  therefore  they  are  less 
than  a  foot,"  there  are  two  simple  propositions,  the  latter  being 
the  consequent  and  the  former  the  antecedent  But  should  we 
say,  "  John  is  older  than  Hugh,  and  Hugh  is  older  than  William ; 
therefore  John  is  older  than  William,"  tlie  antecedent  might  be 
said  to  contain  two  propositions,  as  it  certainly  does;  yet  neither 
of  these  by  itself  constitutes  an  antecedent;  both  must  be  taken 
together  to  express  one  compound  fact,  viz.,  "John  is  older  than 
Hugh,  who  is  older  than  William."  This  compound  proposition 
is  the  antecedent;  so  the  argument  is  reduced  to  two  proposi- 
tions ;  though  one  of  them  is  compounded  and  double,  in  tnose 
inferences  which  logicians  call  mediate,  the  antecedent  consists 
of  one  proposition ;  that  is,  of  the  statement  of  one  fact,  though 
it  be  compounded  of  two.  When  we  say,  "  Hindoos  are  men, 
and  men  are  mortal,"  there  are  two  propositions,  neither  of  which 
alone  would  lead  to  any  conclusion ;  but  the  compound  proposi- 
tion, resulting  from  their  union,  is  a  logical  antecedent.  For 
we  may  say,  "  Hindoos  belong  to  the  class,  men,  who  are  mor- 
tal," or  "Hindoos  have  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  subject 
to  death";  whence  we  infer,  "Hindoos  are  mortal,"  or  "are  sub- 
ject to  death."  As  every  inference  is  constructed  from  propo- 
sitions, and  every  proposition  arises  from  a  peculiar  use  of 
notions,  simplicity  of  progress  requires  that  we  should  first  con- 
sider questions  concerning  the  notion,  then,  after  that,  questions 
pertaining  to  propositions  and  predications,  and,  finally,  ques- 
tions relating  to  inference  and  argument. 
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§  189.  A  notion,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  Bame  thing  as  a  thought;  it  is  tlie 
»o,conoornfOTTO»  lesult  OF  pioduct  of  the  luind'B  thinking  about  any- 
~  beiiHt,  or  en.  f[jii,g  in  any  Way.     As  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
any  tiling  whatever  may  be  called  an  object,  so  the 
lought  of  anything  may  be  called  a  notion.     The  word  origi- 
jally  signified  the  act  of  knowing,  and  then  came  to  indicate 
le  product  of  the  act. 
We   may  have  notions  of  every  object  that  does  or  may 
^xist,  and  of  every  element  of  every  object,  and  also  of  their 
existence  and  their  non-existence.     As,   however,  our  notions 
jf  existence  and  non-existence,  like  the  things  themselves,  are 
tui  generis,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  our  ideas  represent 
sntilies — or  things  that   may,   or  do,  exist — the   discussinn   of 
lotions  must  almost  entirely  concern   our  conceptinns  of  en- 
tities; nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  writers,  neglecting  the 
"  leas  of  existence  and  of  non-existence,  have  treated  the  notions 
>f  entities  as  if  they  were   the  only  ones  entertained   by  the 
'human  mind.     Witliout  committing  this  error,  wo  shall  devote 
the  following  discu-ssion  to  the  notions  of  entities  alone;  for  the 
^tthoughts  of  existence  and  of  ufm-existenee  liave  been  carefully 
^fconsidered  in  another  place.     The  lirHt  formation  of  notioTis  has 
^■been  explained  in  ctmnectioii  with  tlie  topics  of  analysis,  syn- 
^Ktbesis,  abstraction  and  conception;  we  have  also  seen  tlie  nature 
of  that  sj'nthesis,  or  conception,  whicli,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  spontaneous  exercise  ot  reason,  has  resulted  in  those  forma 
of  thouglit  to  which  the  forms  of  language  correspond  (§  130). 
We  shall  now  study  those  affections  and  relations  wliich  s[)e- 

icially  attach  themselves  to  notions  in  our  rational  pursuit  of 
truth;  and  an  imderstanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  dipcursive  faculty.  These  affections  and  relations 
can  be  better  iniderstood  in  connection  with  certain  logical  dis- 
tinctions than  in  any  other  way;  and  they  have  generally  been 
^discussed  in  connection  with  such  distinctions. 
•_ ,  .  .  „^  Kirst,  let  us  consider  notions  with  reference  to 
Oomplet»  and  »op-  .    ' 

^omcniwT  no-  tlneir  use  in  provinnig  the  terms  ol  propositions, 
atrial  .nd  and  divide  them  into  the  mm^ietc  nnd  the  sitj^i^f- 
■jrBo^»tegoric»i  fjicjjfary.  By  tlie  former  we  mean  those  capable 
in  themselves  of  serving  either  as  subject  or  as 
predicate  of  a  proposition ;  by  the  latter  those  which  can  enter 
into  terras  only  in  combination  with  other  notions.  In  the  as- 
Bertions,  "Grass  is  green,"  *'Kain-dropH  fall,"  the  ideas  expressed 
by  grass,  green,  rain-drops,  fall,  are  logically  complete,     But  in 
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th(^  propofiitionH,  "  The  bladofl  of  ^jvk/m  qotvcr  ra  tf 

"Tlif  linipH  of  ruin  opnrklL^  like  diBmonds;"  tb*  wit— < 

by  the  Ihr^  of,  in,  and  /'  Hapfilemantaiy. 

liwt  two  }>rop<miti<>ti»,  i  ntit«intnp  •firbi 

nutipli'te,  have  only  1  rim.,  *TW^hi 

of  ruin,"  iind  "The  I'.  ^'^ct  iwitif^^Mi 

the  otluT  two  "(Quiver  m   tJ>e  wind,'   and   **J 

monda,"  arc  predicate  nationH.     Kruin  t)ii« 

notioriH  may  be  either  Hirople  or  oompoundcd;  Cttcll  IBB  4 

every  prcdicntioD  sets  forth  on<;  coaipleti*  notioa. 

lluK  dixtiuutinn,  whicii  we  have   n«i 
t<»  that  lb  vision  of  words      ' 
(•«t<>port«infttio,  wliic*h  »«  • 
■  word  b 

h  .  :l.lti<'    t)fil!  'i    '■ 

tion  ot  a  term.     The  ' 
tla*  H4irn«*.      But  w«  h 
cviiim;  lo^icianii  fj^ve  i 
tljoJij.     Soino  apply  t)it- >•• 
othum  to  compMujd  word" 
t\w  notriinnti\ 
and  vorKu  or 
11 
ii  ■ 

n't<Tfiic'«i  to  thi'ir  onmnnl 
pi.i>iiiiii  rif  tIjB  ■I'conilnry  •■  ., 
[f<  wmts     It  in  tacitly  h- 

ai"  i\n  iMtouncea  the  Miini*   in- uim   j'^-i 
f^mriiinatioAl  ouiv     In  tlte  Ktnti^meut, 
thev  would  K  >do  term  \n  the  bmm,  and  UmT 

frMif.     But  n  on  DMT  alwayw  be  rogmrckd  •■  tWi 

to  a  qix  line  tnst  wbodi  be  wiah—  to 

tlii'ii,  lUK  lie  man  ipoln^  hot 

he  kpiike  truly  or  not,  th**  whoM  fore*  vf  Um»  pradjcatioa 
lie  in  the  word  trutt/,  m<>-\  fl<<x  adrerb  wtmld  ••€  forth  dbai 
OAte  of  the  mental  pn  :  lo  mob  csM«  lb*  atdxrcrWi 

lie  regardiMl  n-  *^-     -'.  u-.m>-      Any  lotfi<\  In  b*  < 
lint  tvmI  in  vi  ;<>MnonN,  but  aboold  pai 

mental  pcxtpoutUiua,  reg»nliiii|f  evvo  thcM,  not  9m\rj  •»  •»*« 
own  pn'maiy  oomitnietm,  b«l  vM  man  m  to    '    ' 
i  tmtbaiMl&at     la  MMNt,  tbe  Infrician 

I  >itb«r  than  wordm  a*  bafaiir  pritaanly  tba 
tnnu-.  •■t  i>n>diaatino,  aad  ahoald  inteqwvt  the  v»rhal 
tiitu  iu;cunliuf(  In  Um  manlal  aaMrtion  which  H  ■• 

If  thwu  ttatownta  ba  eofreet,  ibea  mihmtmL  •- 
in  Tarbal  aad  a^JMtitri^  notiona,  auiy  ba 
and  ba  ioirkally  OMapleta  In  the  diiooonw  of 
gnagei    ThnalDfa,  tM  ordinaiy  diatfaotfaw 
OMtHi  and  yuoategwaMalUi  wovda  ia  laaaAoia 
of  logic    Bat  avan  oar  diriaion  of  uolioao  iatD  tlw 
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id  the  Bopplementary  indicates  rather  a  difference  in  our  mode 
>f"u8injj  them,  than  any  necessary  distinction  between  the  notiona 
leraselves.  For  any  notion  is  capable  ot"  becoiniug  the  suhject 
^r  predicate  of  a  proposition;  but  some  notions  are  so  constantly 
Employed  merely  as  the  modifying  cornplememtH  of  other  cnn- 
sptions  that  the  tiioui^ht  of  this  attaciies  itself  to  our  ordinary 
of  them.  It  is  Beldom,  and  then  only  by  a  special  directness 
md  emphasis  of  attention,  that  they  are  brought  out  of  their  sub- 
ordiuute  position.  Such  are  the  ideas  expressed  by  articles,  pre- 
positions, and  conjunctions;  and  such,  also,  to  a  less  degi'ee,  are 
adverbial  conception!?. 
sotioiu  «ro  TOb-  The  distinction,  which  we  have  now  discussed,  leads 

E'-- iTo  or  predi-  to  another,  more  fundanieutally  connected  with  the 
'"■  strucli lire  of  rational  thoiiglit.     Notions,  considered 

complete,  that  is,  as  fitted  to  be  the  extremes  of  propositions, 
B  either  subjecfive  or  predicafive.  By  a  subjective  notion  we 
?an  that  which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  predication,  and  which, 
in  a  sense,  sulijects  the  object  of  the  notion  to  the  predication; 
and  a  predicative  notion  is  tliat  which  may  be  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition,  and  using  which  we  predicate  something  of  the 
subject 

The  first  of  these  forms  of  thought  is  invariably  a  substantal, 

or  substantive,  conception.     It  must  present  a  eubstantum  or 

"  jg^cal  substance,  that  is,  some  object  or  element  viewed  inde- 

.■ndently,  or  rather  with  only  an  indefinite  reference  to  any 

ilutions  other  than  those  inchided  in  our  conception  of  its  na- 

When  an  object  is  thus  imlepeudently  conceived  of,  we 

re  prepared  to  assert  either  that  the  object  itself  exists  or  that 

)raethuig  else  exists  in  some  relation  to  tlie  object.     But  it  ia 

impossible  to  make  statements  about  anj'thing  which  we  do  not 

conceive  of  directly  and  independently.     At  least,  in  that  case, 

our  statement  would  concern,  not  that  thing  alone,  but  some- 

^^ling  else  also  along  with  it.     In  the  vocal  expressiou  of  thought, 

H|he  principle  now  enunciated  requires  that  every  subject  of  a 

^proposition  should   be  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,   or  its 

equivalent.     For  every  oblique  case  presents  the  object  as  in 

eouie  relation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  predicative  notion,  though  it  may  include 
^l  Bubstantal  conception,  is  never  such  a  conception  simply,  and 
Hliay  not  include  such  a  conception  at  all.    T\m  statement,  "Soc- 
rates was  wise,"  assert.s  that  wisdom  existed  in  Socrates,  yet  doea 
by  means  of  an  attributive. — not  a  substantai — notion.     Some 
ly  that  every  predicate  adjective  has  a  noun  understood;  but 
iis  doctrine  ia  unwarrantod.     There  is  no  evidence  for  it  in  lan- 
raage;  and  it  conflicts  with  the  common  consciousness  f)f  men. 
Vheu  we  say,  "The  bird  lliws,"  the  tlying  is  asserted  simply  as 
an  action,  and  without  any  substantive  attachment  to  thy  verb 
Jlies.     When  we  say,  "  The  queen  is  in  tlie  parlor,"  "  She  is  eat- 
ing honey,"  neither  predicate  is  a  substantive,  though  each  con- 
>ue;  the  first  has  a  relation  for  its  leading  thought;  the 
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second  an  action.  Even  when  we  seem  simply  to  preaicate  one 
subetantum  of  another,  as  when  we  say,  "  The  man  is  a  king," 
"Angels  are  spirits,"  "Patience  is  a  virtue,"  what  we  really 
assert  is  not  substance,  but  substantal  identity.  We  do  not 
assert  that  either  object  exists,  but  only  that  both  objects  are 
the  same  thin^  or  substance.  Whether  the  objects  really  exist, 
or  are  merely  ideal,  is  supposed  to  be  already  known.  If  every 
predication  is  an  assertion,  and  every  predicate  that  which  is 
asserted,  we  do  not  here  assert  a  substance  of  a  substance,  but 
only,  as  we  have  said,  a  substantal  identity.  We  allow  that 
every  predicate  may  be  made  to  assume  the  iorm  of  a  substantal 
expression,  but  we  deny  that  this  is  the  only  proper  form  of 
predication,  or  that  we  ever  predicate  substance  simply.  Of 
this  we  shall  speak  again. 

The  true  doctrine  is  that  the  predicative  notion  always  sets 
forth  something  as  in  some  relation  to  the  subject^  and  that  the 
predication  enunciates  or  asserts  the  existence — or  the  non-exist- 
ence— of  that  something  as  in  that  relation.  The  specific  nature 
of  the  relation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  things  re- 
lated. This  general  relation  of  predicate  to  subject  has  been 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  preaicate  is  in  the  aidj^eci,  in  which 
language  the  preposition  indicates  relationship  in  general,  and 
serves  to  abbreviate  that  figure  of  speech  according  to  which 
one  thing  is  said  to  exist  in  some  relation  to  another.  The 
Schoolmen  indicated  this  thought  by  saying  that  the  predicate 
inhered  in  the  subject,  and,  in  this,  they  reproduced  Aristotle,  who 
says,  that  every  enunciation  or  proposition  is  "  a  voice  significant 
atJout  something  being  inherent  or  non-inherent,"  which  inher- 
ency means  only  to  exist  in  some  relation  to  something. 

§  190.  The  "Categories,"  or  "Predicaments,"  of 
S"  A^^^^x.  Aristotle,  as  their  name  and  nature,  and  his  gen- 
ptained.  eral  treatment  of  them,  indicate,  are  a  classinca- 

Thoy  are » clnaslfl-     ..  „  ,  ,  t       i  i  t       i- 

cation  of  our  (ipon-  tiou  oi  our  natural  predicable — or  predicative  — 
tow.u8  predict  conceptions;  and,  although  his  detailed  discussion 
of  them  loses  sight  of  this  character,  and  becomes 
confused  in  the  extreme,  the  classification  itself  has  more  merit 
than  Hamilton  and  Mill  and  most  modern  logicians  have  allowed 
to  it.  The  first  category',  substance,  really  sets  forth  that  sub- 
stantal identity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Using  it,  we  assert 
the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  subject  with  the  predicate.  It  is 
true  that  by  means  of  this  we  generally  assert  something  else 
and  more;  but  this  is  the  immediate  act. 

The  second  category  does  not  set  forth  simply  that  the  sub- 
ject has  qiiantity;  for  such  a  predication  would  diflFer  little  in 
nature  from  one  of  quality;  but  it  asserts  that  the  subject  has 
quantity,  and  that  this  quantity  is  of  a  certain  amount  or  meas- 
urement. We  say  that  a  certain  period  of  time  is  ten  years, 
that  a  certain  weight  is  one  hundred  pounds,  a  certain  distance 
one  thousand  yards.  This  mode  of  predicative  conception  is 
radically  one  oi  relation;  but  it  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  at- 
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ftntion  of  the  mind  is  given  almost  exclusively  to  the  qnanfiim 
nieasureJ,  and  not  to  the  stmidard  ot'  meaNHremeTit.      Whoii 
man  askn  how  many  dollarfi  he  has  in  the  bank,  he  does  not 
Consciously  think  of  tiie  one  dollar  with  which  his  tens  or  thou- 
santl.s  are  taoitly  compared.     Tljis  category,  tlierefore,  Rets  forth 
■lie  existence  of  detimte  or  tnetiHured  quantity  as  inliering  in  tlie 
^PKhjeet.      Quafity  is  asserted   wlien   we  say,    "Man   is   mortal. " 
"Snow  is  wliite,"  and  in   all  ]n-(nir)sitionH   intended   to  ijiialify 
^he   suliject  by  setting  fovtJi   attrihutal   parts   in   their  relation 
Hl>  it  as  a  whole.     For,  in  logic,  attribute  and  quality  may  he 
^5«ed  88  convertible   terms.     The  category  of  relaiiou  includes 
those   Btatements  which   present  simply  the  existence  of  Home 
HKlation.     Knowing  tlie  mze  of  two  objectfl,  we  say  that  one  is 
^p-eater  or  less  thun  the  otber,  or  equal  to  it;  or,  knowing  their 
positions,  we  say  that  one  is  within  or  without  the  other,  or 
before  or  behind  it-,  or,  knowing  two  men,  a  lawyer  and  a  phy- 
sician, we  may  say  that  the  lawyer  ia  like  tlie  physician,  or  is 
Jjia  sou  or  neighbor.     But,  shfiuld  we  say,  "The  lawyer  is  the 
Wjbn  of  a  phyBician,"  intending  to  characterize   the  father,  this 
^^oidd  not  be  a  siinple  predication  of  relation;  it  would  be  a 
compound  predication,  and  would  answer  two  questions,  firsts 
'*  Mow  is  the  lawyer  related  in  the  present  case?"  and  Becr)nd, 
"  What  ia  the  occnpational  character  of  the   person   to  whom 
he  ia  related?"     Evidently,  relations  are  predicated  as  inherent 
in  the  subject. 

The  catejjories  ivhereand  ichen  refer  to  compound  propositions 
somewhat  similar  to  that  just  mentioned.     For,  when  we  say, 
"The  man  is  here,  or  at  home,  or  abroad, — tlie  event  occurred 
^o-day,  or  yesterday,   or  a  year  ago," — the  importance  of  the 
H^tement  depends  as  much  on  the  particular  placfi  or  time  of  the 
^reUition  as  on  the  relation  itself.     The  emphasiH  is  not  on  the 
relation  alone.     Hence,  the  ancient  lungimges  usually  answered 
the  when  and  the  where  by  one  word;  while  modurn  thought, 
even  when  using  a  plurality  of  words,  tends  to  a  unity  nf  concep- 
tion.    So  with  the  next  two  categories,  which  we  shall  call  ^^y- 
^^re  and  cundilum,  meaninj^  by  the  former  an  external  state  con- 
Hldered  as  resulting  from  internal  causes,  and,  by  the  latter,  an 
^■iternal  or  adherent  state,  however  produced.     Standing,  sitting, 
^ving,  titness  or  unfitness  for  work  or  duty,  capacity  or  readiness 
lor  speech  or  action,  are  postures;  being  shod  or  clothed,  or  siclc 
or  well,  or  weak  or  strong,  as  states  of  the  body,  and  being  in- 
formed or  ignorant,  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  miserable,  as 
fttates  of  the  mind,  are  conditions.      Finally,  ftc/r'oni  and  jxt-9.fion, 
though  often  the  same  thing,  differ  as  categories  hecau.Me  tliey 
>  predicationally  conceived  as  related  differently  to  diffeivnt 
ibjecta.     We  say  of  one,  "Ho  strikes,"  and  of  another,  "He 
struck."    Moreover,  intransitive  actions  are  conceived  of  with- 
it  reference  to  any  result  attending  them. 

These  categories  are  an  excellent  primary  classification  of 
lose  modes  of  predicative  conception  which  are  natural,  or 
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spontaneous,  to  the  rainA  They  appear  both  to  exhaust  the 
subject  and  to  be  exclusive  of  one  another.  They  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  predicative  notion  and  especially  exhibit  that  in- 
hesive  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

But  a  scrutiny  of  them  encourages  one  to  attempt 
^o^four^re^nl  a  further  classification,  founded  on  further  analy- 
propoJ^?**'""'"  '*^^-  Considering  the  categories  in  their  essential 
nature,  that  is,  as  so  many  channels  whereby  the 
niind  receives,  or  imparts,  rational  information  concerning  ob- 
jects, we  perceive  that  every  predicate  belongs  to  its  subject, 
either  as  an  attribute,  that  is,  as  a  part  of  its  nature,  or  as  an 
adjunct,  that  is,  as  something  related  to  the  subject  without  be- 
ing included  in  it.  The  first  three  categories  may  be  taken  as 
presenting  attributes,  and  the  rest  adjuncts.  In  this  way  a  two- 
told  division  of  predicative  notions  is  suggested,  according  to 
which  the  substantal  identity  of  the  first  category  would  be 
classed  with  attributes;  inasmuch  as  it  enters  into  the  total  na- 
ture or  being  of  the  subject  The  assertion  of  this  identity,  how- 
ever, has  a  significance  that  the  ordinary  predication  of  attributes 
has  not;  because  it  identifies  the  subject  with  that  which  may 
itself  be  the  subject  of  other  predications,  and  becaupe,  when  one 
thing  is  identical  with  another,  it  has — and  may  be  affirmed  to 
have — all  the  attributes  and  adjuncts  of  that  other.  Thus  the 
predication  of  substantal  identity,  which,  for  brevity,  may  be 
called  avlstantal  predication,  has  a  logical  eflFect  and  importance 
which  are  specially  its  own.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  rec- 
ognize three  classes  of  predicative  conceptions ;/rsi,  the  Substan- 
tive, iisiiig  which  one  substantum  is  identified  with  another;  see- 
oiuily,  the  Attributive,  by  means  of  which  attributal  parts  are 
assigned  to  the  substantal  whole;  and,  thirdly,  the  Adjunctive, 
in  which  things  are  set  forth  as  in  external  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  of  these  may  be  said  to  identify  wholly ;  the  sec- 
ond, partially;  the  third,  not  at  all.  Which  of  these  modes  of 
conception  may  be  employed  by  the  mind  in  any  particular  case, 
should  be  determined  from  the  analysis  of  one's  thoughts,  rather 
than  by  the  forms  of  language  which  may  be  used.  As  Presi- 
dent ^lcCosh  says,  "  In  all  cases  we  must  look  to  the  thought, 
— to  the  notion  in  the  mind — and  not  to  the  mere  words,  to 
determine  what  is  the  notion,  and  what  sort  of  notion  it  is" 
("Logic,"  parti.  §  2). 

§  191.  We  now  come  to  an  important  division,  on 
Sn""^""?  indi^  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  which  all  our  thoughts 
Iior^nirer^"*'^'  "^'V  ^^  placcd,  whatever  be  their  use  or  significa- 
tion. This  division  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
sometimes  think  of  things  as  individuals,  and  sometimes  of  them 
ill  the  general.  Ideas,  accordingly,  are  separated  into  the  singu- 
lar, or  individual,  and  the  general,  or  universal.  The  former 
kind  of  notions  are  such  as  are  affected  with  the  element  of  in- 
dividual difference,  and  are  applicable  only  to  individual  objects; 
the  latter  exclude  the  thought  of  individual  difference,  and  are 
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ipplicable  to  a  whole  clasfl  of  objectB  as  being  similar  to  each 
)tlier  ill  tlie  aepec^t  prcBeiited  by  ttio  notion.  A  notion  appHca- 
)le  to  anytliing  as  being  of  a  certain  kind  or  class  of  situilare, 

*ap]>Iie8  to  that  kind  or  geniis,  and  to  all  tbe  individuals  in  it, 
and,  on  tliis  account,  is  called  general  and  universal.  Tliese 
terms,  therefore,  indicate  the  same  thing,  under  two  ulosely  re- 
lated aspects.     A  notion  is  called  sitigtdar  as  applying  only  to 

"  liiigle  objects,  and  is  called  individual  as  being  incjtpable  of  log- 
Iciil  divjsuiii.  But,  when  the  terms  sinijttJai-  and  individual  are 
Bo  contrasted  us  to  divide  this  clasa  of  notions,  the  latter  Higni- 
it;8  conceptitms  considered  us  formed  frum  general  notiane  and 
•ndered  singular  or  individual  by  the  action  of  the  mind;  wliile 
the  former  indicates  notions  either  derived  from  the  immediate 
perception  of  things,  or,  at  least,  having  in  them  no  general  ref- 
srence.  In  this  sense,  proper  names,  and  wortls  so  used,  express 
singular  notions;  while  such  utterances  as,  "This  man,"  "These 
apples,"  would  express  individual  conceptions.  We  should  add 
that  the  term  sinijulur,  even  in  its  widest  signification,  is  not  ap- 
plied t^  thoKe  itidividual  uotionB  which  are  indefinite;  sach  as, 
••A  man,"  "Some  apples," 
BincnUr   nottoDi  ^Y  ^0**^  logicians  singular  conceptions  have  been 

uw  .if  imporunca  treated  as  scarcely  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  ra- 
'  rl  j'ooirinc  re-  tjonal  thought,  or,  at  least,  as  disciiargiiig  a  com- 
i'wfu^^'^  paratively  unimportant  function  there.  This  is  the 
case  particularly  wnth  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton  and  those 
jther  writers  who  adopt  Kant's  tiie*u-y  of  the  origin  and  con- 
struction of  our  ideas.  This  class  of  tliinkers  incline  to  make  all 
Hingidar  notions  tlie  deinvatives  of  those  which  are  general,  say- 
ling  that  all  thought,  i.  e.,  rational  thought,  is  essentially  "medi- 
itu  and  complex  cognition."     And,  because  tliey  consider  the 

^general  notion  to  be  the  necessary  and  essential  jiistrument  of 
thought,  they  restrict  the  term  noiinn  to  general  conceptions. 

^Pres.  McCosli  avoids  these  mistakes  when  he  says,  "All  uotious 
ire  either  singidar  or  universal,"  ai^l  again,  "Our  primary 
knowledge  is  of  single  objects." 

Wliile  singular  notions  do  not  call  for  so  much  discussion  aa 
the  general,  tlieir  relations  being  simpler  and  more  easily  under- 
Itood,  they  yet  have  a  fundamental  place  in  the  economy  of  ra- 
tional life;  and  they  are  the  source  whence  general  notions 
)V)tain  tlieir  cimtent  and  meaning.  Therefore,  we  must  dissent 
from  an  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  sa^'s  that  "proper 
lames,  strictly  speaking,  have  no  signiticatiou "  ("Log."  chap. 
i. ).     If  signiticatiou   be  tlie  power  of  acting  aa  the  sign  of  an 

Btlea,  and  of  the  object  corresponditig  to  the  idea,  then  proper 
laines  have  more  signification  than  any  other  names.  This  tact 
will  be  evident  from  the  iilustration  emjiloyed  by  Mr.  Mill  to 
prove  the  contrary.  He  says  that  the  chalk-mark  made  upon 
the  house  by  the  captain  of  the  famous  forty  thieves,  so  that  he 
and  they  might  know  the  place  again,  did  not  declare  anything 
about  the  house — it  did  not  mean,   "This  is  such  a  person's 
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house,"  or  "  This  is  the  house  containing  rich  booty."  To  us  it 
is  palpably  evident  that  the  mark  did  declare  this  very  thing, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  captain  as  fitted  for  that  end.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  and  others  agree  to  use  the  name  Socrates  to 
designate  an  individual,  the  terra  signifies  to  each  of  us  all  that 
he  conceives  to  belong  to  that  individual.  But  when  Morgiana 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  robbers  by  marking  all  the  neigh- 
boriug  houses  in  a  similar  way,  she  succeeded,  not  because  the 
original  mark  had  no  signification,  but  because  her  act  destroyed 
the  signification  which  it  had.  If  the  mark,  as  originally  made, 
had  been  without  significance,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  her  ingenuity.  Let  us  grant  that  the  multiplied  application 
of  a  proper  name  may  destroy  its  significance;  this  proves  that 
the  name  has  significance,  and  that  the  significance  lasts  so  long 
as  the  original  understanding  can  be  carried  out,  which  is  that 
only  one  known  object  be  indicated  by  the  name. 

The  mistake  of  Mr.  Mill,  in  calling  a  proper  name  "  an  un- 
meaning mark,"  resulted,  probably,  from  a  confusion  of  thought 
connected  with  his  nominalism.  Failing  to  comprehend  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  singular  and  the  universal,  in  thought  and 
language,  he  failed  also  to  comprehend  another  distinction  closely 
related  to  it.  It  is  true  that  singular  difiFer  from  general  terms 
in  that  they  cannot  of  themselves  be  the  vehicles  of  any  mew 
knowledge.  They  recall  what  we  know,  but  add  nothing  to 
this.  Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  recoUedive,  and  not 
an  informative,  force.  But  recoUective  is  no  less  significant  than 
informative  language;  it  is  even  more  so,  and  should  not  be 
compared  to  an  unmeaning  mark. 

The  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  singular, 
SS^tS^SihlS  notion,  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  universal.  Re- 
from  the  Bingntar.  srardinff  obiects  as  singulars,  we  attribute  to  them, 

It  ia  either  definite    O,  "I'^-T-iYi-n'  ixi 

or  indefinite.  Dot  merely  individual  diiierence,  but  also  some 
definite  characteristics  which  enter  into  that  differ- 
ence, and  belong  to  them  only;  and  the  emphasis  of  thought 
rests  on  this  singular  difference.  But,  regarding  objects  as  indi- 
viduals, we  neglect  singular  characteristics,  and  think  of  them 
as  severally  possessing  some  character  which  is  common  to  a 
class  of  similars.  Individual  notions,  as  thus  described,  comprise 
all  that  are  not  either  singular  or  general.  With  reference  to 
their  application  to  objects,  they  may  be  distinguished  into  the 
definite  and  the  indefinite;  the  definite  being  those  applicable 
only  to  one  given  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  and  the  in- 
definite those  applicable  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  individuals,  or 
to  any  set  in  a  class.  "The  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  "The  prisoners 
in  the  jail,"  "This  book,"  "These  books,"  "Those  ten  men,"  are 
definite,  individual  notions.  In  this  class  of  conceptions  we  in- 
clude the  distributive  notion,  to  express  which  a  common  noun 
in  the  singular  number  is  used  with  the  adjective  each  or  every; 
as  when  we  say,  "  Every  man,"  "  Each  member  of  the  family; " 
and,  likewise,  the  class  notion,  viz.,  that  which  is  expressed  by 
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The  eU«*-notlon  ia 
luiUvulual  uid  not 
Ccornl. 
Binployud  by  oom- 


[he  plural  of  common  nouns,  taken  in  ttieir  widest  pogsible  appli- 
tioii,  tor  example,  prifiojwrs,  books,  iiieaniiijjj  all  prisoner.'^,  (dl 
<ks.  For,  in  ttiis  latter  conception,  we  tliiiik  of  a  set  of  iu- 
ividiiala,  and  the  notion  is  applicable  only  to  tlie  wbole  class 
constituting  one  defined  set  We  do  not  think  of  tlie  class  as 
n  ordinary  whole,  but  as  a  plurality;  and  our  notion  is  definite 
setting  forth  this  plurality  in  its  entire  extent. 
Indetinite  individual  notions  are  indicated  by  eiich  terms  as 
prisoner,  ten  prisoners,  some  booJc-%  any  books,  a  /'(.«'  Inx^ks,  and  by 
onus  used  with  a  partitive  signification.  In  the  sentence,  "lie 
lent  rae  letters,  and  ^ave  me  information,"  the  words  Utiern  and 
in/ormadon  express  indefinite  individual  notions.  For,  in  all 
each  cases  as  we  have  mentioned,  our  words  and  thouj^hta  are 
applied  to  individuals  as  being  members  of  a  class,  yet  do  not  iti 
themselves  refer  to  one  individual,  or  set  of  iudividuals,  more 
than  to  another. 

Some,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  identify  the 
class  conception  with  the  general  or  universal,  may 
think  it  strange  that  the  former  shouhl  be  spoken 
of  as  an  individual  notion.  But  those  notions,  only, 
should  be  esteemed  general  from  which  the  element 
of  individuality  has  been  eliminated,  and  all  tliose  should  be  set 
down  as  individual  which  present  objects  in  their  individuality. 
Tlierefore,  tiiere  is  logical  consistencj'  in  the  nominalist ic  teacli- 
iugs  of  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  who,  while  denying,  or  ignoring, 
the  existence  of  general  idea.Sj  admit  the  cxi.stt-nce  of  the  cIhsh- 
notion.  The  plausibility  of  modern  nominalism  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  tliat,  in  a  frequent  and  important  mode  of  thought, 
the  class- notion,  and  its  expression,  assume  the  place  and  force 
of  the  general  notion,  and  its  expression.  Nevertheless,  in  such. 
cases,  the  power  and  function  of  the  class-notion  can  be  shown 
to  be  secondary,  and  deri%'ative,  and  dependent  upon  its  affinity 
to  the  general  notion. 

This  brings  us  to  say,  that,  ^f  notions  shoiM  l>e  a>w- 
ot^'ncrtloiu^™  sidercd  tnik  reference  to  their  /unctions  in  predication 
fSa^i^f.  injiTid-  ""''  reasoning,  as  wdl  as  tcilh  reference  to  the  mode 
n»i,  ladr'flnit^,  th«  of  their  apjilcation,  the  classification,  thus  resulting, 
etajMooott,  uia  £|,o,,g|j  j,f,  innger  connected  simply  with  the  nature 
of  the  notions  themselves,  will  yield  a  division  more 
litful  in  logical  uses  than  the  radical  distinction  which  we  have 
ow  considered,  and  which  recognizes  only  the  singular  and  in- 
dividual, and  the  general  or  uuiversiil.  Both  the  class-notion, 
in  which  we  include  the  distributive  (as  also  setting  forth  the 
■whole  class),  and  the  indefinite  individual  notion,  have  ftinctious 
in  predication  which  separate  them  from  tlie  singular  and  ally 
them  to  the  general.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  divisittn  just  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  complex  principle  already  stated,  we  propose 
the  following  fivefold  division. 

First,  we  have  the  singular  notion  in  which  we  conaciously 
and  directly  conceive  of  a  thing  with  its  individual  pucnliarities, 
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ponitnig^  to  t)ltjfcl«,  i>r  bjr   ur 

reference  to  ite  common  «pj)h  :, 

i.  &,  gruinniiitUTiily  itinguiiir,  or  [itur»L     **(*« 
over  tberi?,"  "TLo  fnciifi  I  imw  jrirtrrd*/,"  *  a^..^ 
tioiis;    while   in   tin;   Mtatcraeiit,   *^'(>M»r]^  and    He 
frieixia    I    wu   with    yesterday,"  both    aatyict    aa 
aro   {ilitrul. 

Stf^itullif,  we  have  the  indicitlunl  notion,  ^rtrich, 
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individaal.     If  ^i 
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all  ttkoo. 
iadatttrmtnate^  or  material,  individual  dil 
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ai^fuctive  oMue,  and  the  uuoo  (lny,  maj  eapMsaa 
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In  technical  language  we  rpject  what  ib  in(ii^^(^^^al  in  any  notion, 
"whethtr  it  be  forui.  or  matter,  or  both,  and  retain  what  is  com- 
mon, whether  it  be  form,  or  matter,  or  both.  The  achohistic 
doctrine,  tliat  every  ceneral  object  preBents  form  only,  cannot 
be  suetained.  General  natures  are  conceived  of  as  cousistiug  of 
form,  bnt  general  object«  as  having  matter  also  (5  129).  Gen- 
eral object*  are  general  suMantal  forms. 

The  general  notion  differs  from  the  others  of  winch 
2l»r*cuj-i»ld!'"°°  ^v^  have  Rpokeii  in  that  it  ceases  to  exist  in  being 
applied;  it  is,  therefore,  neither  unital  nor  plnral. 
Other  notions,  as  such,  exist  by  reason  of  their  application.  But, 
though  the  general  notion  as  such,  is  not  applied  and  lias  not  even 
that  partial  or  incomplete  application  which  distinguishes  the  in- 
definite notion,  it  is  always  applicable,  and  that  to  tlie  fnllcst  de- 
gree. It  is  applicable  to  every  member  of  a  class,  and  to  some,  or 
ttuy,  or  all,  of  the  memliers,  Therefore  the  general  notinn  is  more 
indetinite  than  even  the  indefiiute  notion.  Tlie  latter  does  not 
indicate  which  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  in  a  class,  are 
thought  of,  or  to  be  tl»ouglit  of,  in  the  tiu'ther  application  of  it; 
but  the  former,  of  itself,  does  not  indicate  even  whether  it  is  to 
be  ap}jtied  to  one  individual,  or  to  several,  or  to  all,  in  some 
clafis  ot  similars.  General  conceptions  are  applicable  to  individ- 
nals  in  every  poHsiijie  way,  but  how  they  shouKl  be  applied  in 
any  particular  instance,  is  tu  be  determined  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  not  from  the  notion  itself.  In  the  sentence,  "By 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  the  notion  man  can  be  applied 
to  one  individual  only;  tveing  ajjplied,  it  loses  its  generality  and 
enters  into  t!ie  individual  notion,  "The  man  Adam."  When  we 
Bay,  "  Man  cultivates  the  ground,"  the  notion  man  is  applicable 
only  to  a  portion  of  the  human  race;  thus  applied,  it  produces 
the  indefinite  notion,  "Some  men,"  or  "Many  men."  In  like 
manner,  the  statement,  that  "The  German  prospers  in  America," 
-when  mentally  applied,  produces  an  indelinite  notion;  fur  we 
mean  that  most  Germans  do  so.  And  the  predication,  *'  Man 
is  mortal,"  which  asserts  a  necessary  attribute  or  adjunct  of 
man  as  man,  is  applicable  to  the  whole  race;  being  applied,  it 
results  in  the  class  notions,  "Every  man,"  "All  men.'  Tims 
the  general  notion  is  an  applicable,  but  not  an  applied,  notion. 
When  applied,  it  ceases  to  be  general,  just  as  fuel,  when  burned, 
ceases  to  be  fuel. 

Moreover,  this  notion  is  called  universal,  or  general,  not  be- 
cause it  is  applicable  only  to  the  whole  class,  but  merely  because 
this  applicaoility  is  a  very  prominent  characteristic  of  it.  If 
the  term  universal  were  to  be  given  to  that  noti(ui  to  which  it  is 
most  immediately  related,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  class- 
liotion.  Tbis,  however,  would  conflict  with  an  estabUshed  usage. 
Tlie  tenn«  w-Jot-  ^''^  term  indf-finile,  in  this  discussion,  has  the 
miu  mn-»  indrt,'™..  meaning  which  attaches  to  it  when  we  s])PHk,  in 
,a«, dijtinjpiuhed.  gjj^Qif^jar,  of  the  indefinite  article,  and,  in  Ingic, 
of  an  indefinite  propositiou.     Sometimes  the  word  signifies  iu- 
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determinate,  not  as  to  application,  but  as  to  meaning  or  essentinl 
signification ;  a  notion  being  indeterminate  as  to  meaning  when 
it  is  not  sufficiently  specific  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  ia 
which  it  is  employed.  If  it  were  alleged,  or  could  be  shown, 
that  certain  sheep  were  killed  by  qnadrupeds,  this  conception 
of  quadrupeds  would  be  indeterminate,  if  the  important  question 
were  whether  the  killing  was  done  by  dogs  or  by  wolves.  Every 
general  conception  is  indeterminate  in  comparison  with  those 
more  specific;  and  notions  formed  from  general  notions  may 
be  indeterminate  in  their  meaning  while  they  are  determinate 
— that  is,  definite — in  their  application.  The  notion  "All  men" 
applies  definitely  to  the  whole  class,  but  is  indeterminate  in  com- 
parison with  the  conception  of  any  particular  class  of  men.  When 
the  terms  indefinite  and  indeterminate  are  contrasted,  in  relation 
to  conceptions,  the  former  should  refer  to  the  application  or  ex- 
tent, and  the  latter  to  the  meaning  or  content,  of  the  notion. 
The  idea  "That  man"  is  definite,  while  the  idea  "An  Asiatic" 
is  indefinite;  but  the  latter  notion  is  more  determinate  than  the 
former. 

§  192.  That  fivefold  division,  which  has  now  been  explained 
and  recommended,  is  founded  on  certain  relations  of  notions  to 
their  objects  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  objects.  For 
every  conception  sets  forth  its  object  either  in  the  g^eneral,  or 
as  a  class,  or  as  indefinitely  considered,  or  as  an  individual  pos- 
sessing peculiarities  yet  marked  by  some  common  character,  or 
as  a  singular  object,  that  is,  as  an  individual  possessing  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own  and  viewed  without  reference  to  its  participa- 
tion in  class  characteristics. 

The  five  predic»-  Another  division  has  reference  to  certain  general 
bieB  of  Ariatotie  relations  which  arise  between  notions  as  setting 
cnlTti^to^  u  forth  the  nature  of  their  objects.  We  refer  to  that 
Mn*<^r^ii'^''thl  given  in  the  five  "  predicables "  of  Aristotle  and 
mattar  of  predi-  Porphyry.  For  the  logical  distinction  of  things  into 
"*  °°"  genera,  species,  differences,  properties,  and  accidents 

is  but  the  objective  expression  of  the  division  of  our  notions  into 
the  generic,  the  specific,  the  diSerential,  the  proprietal,  and  the 
accidental.  It  pertains  to  things  considered,  not  in  themselves 
merely,  but  as  connected  with  our  modes  of  viewing  them  as 
having  related  natures.  In  other  words,  this  division  sets  forth 
mutual  relationships  of  notions  as  indicative  of  natures  mutually 
related.  A  generic,  as  distinguished  from  a  general,  notion,  sets 
forth  the  common  character  of  a  class  within  which  other  classes 
are  contained.  A  specific  notion  gives  the  character  of  objects 
as  belonging  to  some  particular  one  of  the  included  classea  The 
diflferential  notion  presents  the  difference  by  the  addition  of  which 
t(»  tho  generic  thing  the  specific  thing  is  constituted.  The  pro- 
prietal notion,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  property,  sets  forth  that  which 
18  necessarily  connected  with  the  nature  of  a  thing,  without  being 
included  in  it.  And  the  accidental  notion  represents  what  is 
only  contingently  connected  with  a  thing  or  its  nature.     These 
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fterma  and  definitiuiis  are  those  of  Poq)liyry,  but  are  essentially 
[<bIso  tlio8e  (jf  Aiisttttlf,  altlumgli  the  JjitttT  sometimey  meiitiims 
Idefiiiitiiin  as  bijiii^  equivalent  to  Knecies,  and  omitH  ditiereuce 
las  being  convertible  with  genus  ("Tupica,"  bk.  i.  4-5). 

This  list  ol  notioua  was  culled  tlie  predicablea,  because  it  was 
leld  that  predii'Uti<in  conBista  essentially  iu  asserting  tliat  one 
[thing,  when  said  ofanother,  is  either  a  geiiue,  or  the  specific  dift'er- 
ence,  or  the  whole  species  or  eshence,  or  a  property,  or  an  accident, 
J  and  that,  therefore,  thiKdiviKion  sets  forth  predicate  notions  in  their 
^Jl'untlaniental  relatiuus  to  subject  notions;  a  doctrine  whicli  is  to 
^Pl>e  t'ound  in  most  systeiuH  of  logic,  both  ancient  and  nn>deru. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  every  proposition  which  does  not  itn- 
^^niediately  employ  one  of  these  predieables  can  be  made  the  basis 
^■of  one  which  does:  but  we  cannot  allow  that  the  mind  always 
^■or  necessarily  makes  use  of  some  one  of  these  modes  of  predica- 
^Rtive  conception ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  force  of  a  proposition  iu 
^^ reasoning  requires  that  its  predicate  should  be  conceived  iu  cue 
or  other  of  these  modes. 

Plainly,  mere  existential  propositions,  which  have  no  predi- 
cates, do  not  conform  to  the  predicables.     As  for  predications 
proper,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  exists  in  a  relation  to  a  sul)- 
^_  ject  must  be  either  included  in  t!ie  subject,  or  be  the  whole  of  it, 
^■jor  be  connected  with  it  eitiier  necessarily  or  accidentally.     Is 
^^hen  one   of  these  things  an   element — and  the  essential    ele- 
ment— in  our  tliought,  whenever  we  say  something  about  some- 
thing "r*     So  far  from  answering  this  question  affirmatively,  we 
believe  that  most  assertions,  positive  and  negative,  have  no  ref- 
erence to  these  thoughts  at  all.     When  we  say,  "Garfield  is  presi- 
dent.— is  wise  and  good — lias  been  sliot  by  an  assassin,"  we  have 
no  intention  of  describing  a  part  or  the  wliole  of  the  nature  of 
^^tbe  man,  or  of  saying  that  certain  things  are  necessarily  or  acci- 
^fcdentally  related  to  iL     We  simply  set  forth   certain   predicate 
^^facts  in  their  own  nature  and  their  owu  specific  relations  to  the 
subject.     The  first  of  these  statements  concerning  GartieSd  has  a 
substantive,  the  second,  an  attributive,  and  the  third,  an  adjunc- 
tive, predicate;  yet  even  these  forms  of  couceptioii  and  of  lan- 
guage are  not  felt  by  tlie  mind  to  be  the  essential  elements  of 
Its  thought;  they  are  only,  as  it  w«re,  the  shapes  which  our  thought 
naturally  and  necessiirily  assumes.     If,  then,  these  modes  of  con- 
ceptiou,  which  are  always  employed,  are  not  tlie  essential  or 
vital  part  of  thought,  much  less  can  those  be  which  are  not  em- 
ployed always.     For,  even  as  setting  forth  the  non-e.'isential  forms 
of  prcdicabib  conceptions,  the  threefold  classification,  which  has 
just  been  illustrated,  has  more  claims  on  our  regard  than  the  five- 
f«dd  diviwion  of  Aristotle.     Every  predication  agrees  immediately 
with  some  one  of  the  three  forms;  even  those  various  modes  <if 
^^ conception  which  tiie  "predicables"  express,  iu  some  cases  with 
^■erpiivocation  or  ambiguity,  always  conform  to  one  or  other  of 
^■tlie  three.     Strictly  and  property,  generic,  specific,  and  differen- 
tial, are  attributive ;  proprictal  and  accideutal,  adjunctive,  notions. 
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But  the  mind  can  vary  its  modes  of  conception  and  assertion,  so 
that  sometimes  these  predicables  take  the  form  of  substantive 
notions;  as  when  genus  and  species  are  expressed  by  saying, 
"  Man  is  an  animal — the  rational  animal,"  the  attributive  being 
displaced  by  the  substantive  conception.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
predicables  are  understood  to  assign  the  subject  to  a  class,  as 
—  _wethink  or  say,  "  He  is  one  of  the  wise  and  prudent,"  in 
whiclTSBHB-^very  predicate  is  relational  and  adjunctive. 

This  ancient  doctrine  of  the  predicables,  however  viewed,  is 
unsatisfactory  and  misleading  with  reference  to  its  professed 
end,  that  is,  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  forms  of  predica- 
tion; it  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  logical  science. 
The  pPBdiMbiM  Nevertheless,  though  unfit  to  illustrate  predication 
njMfui  in  deiini-  in  general,  this  classification  is  not  without  value. 
Md  "neriS'°£  For  it  exhibits  the  use  of  propositions  when  the 
^tSto^^MtuMT"  «"^"'*e  of  objects  is  made  the  subject  of  our  investiga- 
tions, and  it  is  especially  hdpful  in  regard  to  those 
two  important  kinds  of  predication  which  we  call  definition  and 
division.  Predicate  objects,  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the 
nature  or  constitution  of  anything,  are  rightly  distinguished 
into  the  internal  or  essential,  and  the  external  or  non-essential ; 
and  these,  again,  being  sub-divided  according  to  their  relations 
to  the  essence,  produce  the  five  predicablea  Therefore,  in  phil- 
osophical inquiries,  and  whenever  we  set  ourselves  to  determine 
the  nature  and  natural  relations  of  any  object,  these  predicables 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  terra  attrihtiie  in- 
^%>M™ii1^S?  dicates  those  parts  which  belong  to  the  metaphys- 
S^ attSulr^^d  ^*^*'  whole  as  such  ^§  122),  and  which,  from  being 
•djuSct  "^  *"  frequently  used  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  thing  a 
thing  may  be,  are  also  called  its  qualities  (leotoTTfrei). 
This  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  as  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  substantum,  or  logical  substance,  and  whenever 
"substance  and  attribute"  are  contrasted  with  one  another. 
Sometimes,  however,  attribute  signifies  any  predicate  olrjed  other 
than  a  suhstantum;  in  this  sense,  it  includes  adjuncts,  as  well  as 
attributes  strictly  so  called.  Thus,  the  term,  having  become 
ambiguous,  is  opposed,  sometimes  to  substance,  and  sometimes 
to  the  subject  of  predication.  It  is  important  that  both  these  sig- 
nifications should  find  expression,  and  equally  important  that 
they  should  not  be  confounded  with  one  another.  Might  we 
not,  then,  confine  the  term  attribtde  to  qualities,  or  metapliysical 
parts,  and  employ  some  other  term  for  that  comprehensive  class 
of  predicate  objects  which  are  not  substantal?  Perhaps,  till 
some  better  word  be  found,  attributes  and  adjuncts  may  be 
classed  together  as  the  non-substantal,  or  ascriptional,  inherents 
of  any  subject;  and  attributive  and  adjunctive  might  be  distin- 
guished from  substantive,  predicatives,  under  the  term  ascrip- 
tive.  For,  whether  we  say,  "The  crow  is  black,"  or  "The  crow 
flies,"  in  either  case  we  ascribe  something  to  the  crow.     Then, 
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also,  the  non-8ub«tanlal  prei1icat.e-ol>ject,  would  l>e — not  an  at- 
tribute— but  au  ascript,  or  an  ascriptuin;  since  even  strange  and 
uncouth  language  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  ambigu- 
ous and  conl'uniiig. 

.,  ,  .  .  ,  §  li)3.  Beside  the  distinctions  lx?tweeu  conceptions, 
Ure  lonoopUon*  whjch  have  HOW  been  diBcuaaeu,  none  ottiers  are 
^~''"'"*''  HO  fundtimental  in  reference  to  the  operationb  f)f 

the  reason.  Two,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  which  have 
some  importance  in  the  intrepretation  of  tlumght  and  language; 
and,  first,  let  uh  notice  that  between  ahsditte  and  rdafive  concep- 
tions. This  arises  from  the  tact  that  sometimes  the  principal 
part  of  our  notion  of  an  object  is  that  it  is  related  to  some  other 
object.  As  a  relation  may  be  viewed  in  cfmnecHon  with  either 
relatum,  these  notions  generally  go  in  pairs.  Father  and  son, 
majority  and  minority,  superior  and  inferior,  are  relative  names, 
nnd  express  relative  notions.  The  object  of  these  coticei>tio(iR  is 
B  metaphysical  whole  constituted  by  adding  a  rehitionship  to 
some  lesser  metaphysical  whole.  Thus  /«y/ier  and  son  are  consti- 
tuted by  adding  a  retutional  qualification  to  human  being.  Even 
this  is  not  sufficient,  unless  tlie  relation  be  the  empliatic  element 
in  thought  and  attention.  The  notions  farmer,  lawyer,  preacher, 
though  indicative  of  relations,  are  not  called  relative,  because 
they  present  rather  the  occupations  of  men  than  the  rela- 
tions which  these  occupations  involve.  Kelata — or  the  ob- 
jects of  relative  notions — do  not  have  a  common  part,  but 
only  each  a  part  in  a  common  relation.  For  every  relation  is 
composed  of  two  relatiunHliips.  When  one  thing  is  included  in 
another,  there  is  but  one  i-elation  between  them;  but  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  included  is  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  inclusive. 
Since  nothing  can  be  related  without  a  correlate,  it  is  often  said 
that  correlatives  involve  the  existence  of  one  another.  This 
may  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  following  limitations.  First,  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  relation  whether  correlatives  must 
exist  oontemporaneomtly  or  not.  An  effect  involves  the  existence 
of  a  cause,  yet  exists  subsequently  to  the  cause;  and  a  son  re- 
mains a  son  even  after  his  father  has  died.  And,  secondly,  rela- 
tions which  may  lie  said  to  exist  between  an  ulcal  and  a  real 
object-,  do  not  really  exist,  and  do  not  involve  the  existence  of 
two  correlatives.  The  real,  correlate  of  an  ideal  reUtion  does 
not  involve  the  reality  tif  its  correlative.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  A  real  correlate,  but  only  a  real  object.  The  relation  of  simi- 
larity does  not  really  ex\»t  between  a  mermaid  and  a  woman: 
accordingly,  we  cannot  infer  that  mermaids  exist,  because  wo- 
men do.  These  remarks  apply  to  correlatives  that  are  impossible, 
or  merely  possible;  for  these  are  a  kind  of  ideal  objects.  There- 
fore, also,  the  relation  between  two  contradictiuy  objects  not 
being  a  real  and  existing  relation,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  (uie 
contradictory  must  exist  because  the  other  does.  Sucli  an  object 
is  an  ideal  construction  combined  with  a  judgment  as  to  it.s  non- 
existence and  impossibility.     It  is  used  to  set  forth  a  fact  uf 
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non-existence  in  the  relation  of  incompatibility  with  a  fact 
of  exibtence.  So  far  as  there  is  any  real  relation,  it  exists  only 
between  these  facts,  and  not  between  objects. 

Finally,  let  us  distinguish  •positive  from  negative 
tiTB^^OTno^a^  notiona  As  this  distinction  is  founded  on  simple 
l^^'J^vif'noUoni.  diversity,  which  is  the  most  universal  of  all  rela- 
tions, it  might  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  the  dis- 
tinction just  mentioned.  By  rdation,  however,  we  ordinarily 
mean  something  of  less  extensive  application  than  mere  diver- 
sity, and  which  also  is  based  on  diversity  as  one  of  its  condi- 
tions. Tliis  relation  is  mere  otherness,  and  is  recognized  wheu- 
.ever  we  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

Since  the  universe  might  bo  divided  into  any  one  thing,  or 
set  of  things,  and  all  things  elne,  numberless  divisions  might  be 
made  in  this  way,  each  of  which  could  claim  its  own  pair  of 
positive  and  negative  conceptions.  Let  man  be  whatever  has  a 
certain  nature;  then  "not-man"  would  apply  to  whatever  has 
not  that  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  are  seldom 
called  to  distinguish  a  thing  from  all  other  things,  but  only  from 
others  of  some  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Therefore,  when  we 
speak  of  the  guilty  and  the  not-guilty,  the  wise  and  the  unwise, 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  competent  and  the  incompe- 
tent, the  valuable  and  the  valueless,  or  m  any  other  way  contrast 
objects  as  having,  and  as  not  having,  some  quality,  we  confine 
our  thought  to  that  class  of  objects  in  which  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  quality  may  be  matter  of  serious  inquiry. 
In  this  way  the  negative  notion  acquires  the  positive  force  of 
expressing  what  might  be,  but  is  not  Moreover,  the  non-exist- 
ence of  important  qualities  is  sometimes  attended  by  the  existence 
of  otiier  and  opposite  qualities,  from  which  cause  many  negative 
words  receive  yet  further  significance.  Such  terms  as  inconvenient, 
unpleasant,  unhappy,  uneasy,  may  illustrate  this  remark. 

Sometimes,  too,  words,  which  express  negative  thought,  indi- 
cate the  absence,  not  merely  of  attributes  which  may,  or  may  not, 
belong  to  some  class  of  beings,  but  of  attributes  which  belong 
to  them  naturally  and  for  the  most  part.  Terms  with  this  shade 
of  meaning  are  said  to  be  privative,  and  to  express  privative 
notions.  The  adjectives  Uind,  dumb,  deaf,  are  of  this  character: 
and  so  are  the  expressions,  "A  truncated  cone,"  "A  headless 
statue."  A  privative  notion  deprives  a  thing  of  some  part  or  at- 
tribute whicu  would  otherv/iNie  belong  to  it 
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§  194.  Tlie  terrna  (Jefinitinn  and  division  are  applied 
AaamMguitjr.        eitlier  ti*  two  kiods  of  i)ropositi(>ns  whiirli  ivasini 

tonus  and  useR,  or  to  tlie  operations  of  reasiin  in 
lorminp  them.  Process  unci  product,  liowever,  are  so  intiinattdy 
related  in  meiitai  plis^uoinenfi,  tliat  t!ie  Kanie  iliscnssii^n  exiiihits 
.the  nature  of  Ijotli.  In  the  present  cane,  as  in  t!>e  p!iilo.«;oj)liy  of 
reascin  generally,  our  inveHtigationa  will  be  best  conducted  it  xvo 
lake  pnuhjcts  the  objectH  of  our  iii<n"o  immediate  conMideration, 
and  study  operations  as  they  are  connected  \vifh  the  products. 
~^or  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  optratioH  may  be  best  de- 
lertnined  from  the  corrt'ctne«.s  and  value  of  its  reHult. 
„  .  ,.,         ,  ,,    Both  defiiiitione  and  divisions  mav  he  retrarded  as 

De&oiUoDa  Mul  (11-     .  •'  .    .f^ 

Ti»ura»  »r>' Menu-  ideiitini  al ivu  (or  sub-stantal)  propo.sitions.  ilie 
ttona  JV»un-  former  identify  an  object  considered  Avithout  an- 
gtUched       trom  alysis  {,f  parts  or  relations,  with  itself  cou.si<lered 

otuor  (men  ppopo-    ,    *  h    •  .  . 

mitioiu  by  reuon  in  the  li<.jlit  of  such  ftiialysis.  The  latter  identify 
oiihiir iiKo.  ^  clasH  of  siuiilars  with  the  subordinate  or  specific 

alasses  of  wliich  it  in  coinpoBcd.     Hut  these  acts  difier  from  or- 

jdinary  propositions  in  that  they  deal  with  tilings,  not  as  actually 

lexisting,  hut  only  as  conceived  of  by  us.  Their  pi-oper  ol>ject  is 
to  explain  and  disfi«igiiish  our  conceptions.  Whenever  thev  do 
more  than  this,  they  cease  to  be  simply  definitions  and  divisions. 
They  do  not  properly  make  any  objijctive  assLTtion,  but  inendy 
suppose  thinjJCH  to  exist,  ami  tlien  tell  us  what  they  are  and  into 
■what  kinds  they  may  be  divided.  We  define  a  mermaiil  just  as 
we  do  a  Feejee  maiden,  and  classify  the  inhfibitants  of  Olympus 
as  we  do  the  men  of  Athens.  Other  propositiiuis  are  nniinly 
employed  to  present  facts,  and,  even  in  imag'inative  statements, 
are  not  used  in  explication  of  eonceptiojjs,  but  have  an  essenti- 
ally olyective  significance, 

This  explicative  force  of  definitions  and  divisions  is  the  chief 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  [iropositioiis.  iJcin^  used 
to  render  our  ideas  clear  and  dHfioite,  (hey  perfm-tn  this  nffSre 
tor  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  propositions,  and  so  render  the 
propositions  themselves  definite.     In  tins  way,  by  reason  of  their 

^use,  they  become  contrasted  with  propusvljuns. 

Some   say  that   detiiiitioiis  jiertain  to  weirds,  and 

^S^lIriiTwUkiS!  8h<^w  thJir  meaning;  others,  that  they  pertain   to 

ideas,  and  show  tlieir  content;  and  other.-*,   that 

they  pertain  to  things,  and  show  their  nature.     Dehnitions  are 

(related  to  words  and  things,  but  tlieir  essential  and  pruptr  con- 
nection is  with  ideas.  The  meaning  of  a  word  is  simply  the  idea 
expressed  by  it,  and  the  detinitiuu  of  a  word  can  only  be  the  ex- 
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Elication  of  this  idea.  In  like  manner,  things  are  defined  only 
y  auairzing  the  conception  we  have  of  them.  We  do  nothing 
whatever  to  the  thing  itself;  indeed  the  thing  may  be  only 
a  figurative  object,  without  any  real  existence,  v  The  assertion 
that  we  define  things  means  only  that  definitional  thought  has 
an  objective  reference  (§  30),  even  while  it  may  be  devoid  of  ob- 
jective assertion.  We  hold  that  definition  primarily  pertains  to 
ttotions,  and  is  intended  to  assist  us  in  the  comprehension  and 
use  of  them. 

The  need  of  such  aid  is  very  evident  Often  one's  notions,  be- 
ing confused  and  vacillating,  must  be  rendered  clear  and  fixed 
by  definitions ;  and  yet  oftener,  definition  is  needed  so  that  our 
thought  and  that  of  others  may  correspond.  Half  the  contro- 
versies in  the  world  might  be  avoided,  if  parties  conld  agree 
as  to  the  definition,  or  meaning,  of  the  terms  which  they 
employ. 

If  definitions  render  our  notions  fixed  and  distinct, 
«ith°r  oTew^uiS  the  qucstion  arises  whether  all  our  notions  can  be 
£flj5iuon!°**°°'^  defined,  or  only  some  particular  class  of  them. 
Those  logicians  who  know  of  general  notions  only, 
teach  that  these  only  can  be  defined;  and  this  view  is  conveyed 
in  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  all  definition  consists  in  giving 
genus  and  specific  difference.  For  every  species,  as  composed 
of  genus  and  difference,  is  an  universal  or  general  object. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  definitions,  for  the  most  part,  directly 
concern  general  conceptions;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  pertain 
to  these  only.  On  the  contrary,  singular  conceptions  may  have 
definitions  of  their  own ;  while  individual  notions  may  partici- 
pate fully  in  those  definitions  which  apply  to  general  notions. 
When  we  enumerate  the  peculiarities  oi  some  singular  ol:iject  or 
attribute  to  it  some  singular  difierence,  as  when  one  might  say, 
"  Edward  is  my  eldest  son,"  this  is  a  process  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  the  definition  of  a  general  notion,  tlaough  the  differ- 
ence, "  My  eldest  son,"  and  any  other  peculiarities  thought  of, 
conld  belong  only  to  the  one  individual.  Moreover,  those  defi- 
nite individual  notions,  to  which  we  have  specially  given  the 
name  inJividtcal — such  as,  "This  man,"  "These  words," — and 
tliose  indefinite  individual  notions  which  we  have  designated 
indefinite — such  as,  "A  man,"  "Some  words," — plainly  receive 
tlie  definition  of  the  general  notion  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Tliere  is  an  apparent  absurdity  in  saying  that  definite  notions 
may  be  defined,  or  made  definite  (since  they  are  definite  already), 
and  yet  more  in  saying  that  indefinite  notions  as  such  admit  of 
definition  (since  tliis  would  destroy  their  indefinitenesa);  but 
tiiese  difficulties  result  from  an  ambiguous  use  of  words.  The 
term  definite,  as  here  used,  first  signifies  definitely  ajrplied,  which 
is  its  common  meaning,  and  then  definitely — i.  e.,  dvitindhj — am- 
eeived,  wliicli  is  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  word  dejinition. 
So  fur,  therefore,  from  being  applicable  only  to  general  notions, 
definitions  apply  to  all  notions  whatever;  and  one  principal  end 
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[of  the  definition  of  genera!  notions  is  to  render  defined  our  con- 
rceptiuus  of  iii<ltviiliial  iitjil  Hingutur  objects. 

Tiie  iloL'trine  is  aUo  to  be  met  with,  tiiiit  no  notion 
?toiuon°or*g^  is  capable  of  detinitiou  which  is  iticnpaliie  of  ana- 
Ipuuo^'jIj  ^  lysis;  and  this  statement  may  lie  partially  accepted, 
[  as  being  true  with  respect  tf>  the  tnoHt  common  kind 

fof  definition.     But  definitions  may  be  efiected  in  two  ways.     We" 
'may  either  analyze  the  thing  cfinceived  of,  and  enumerate  its 
constituent  parts,  or  we   nuiy  distijiguisli   tlie   object   from   all 
others  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  its  peculiar  relations.     A  d(.-fi- 
iiition  which  presents  a  thing — or  metaphyaical  whole — as  ana- 
lyzed, is  called  an  f.<i.set>fi<rl  detinitiori,  because   it  ilirectly  sets 
forth  the  essence  or  nature  of  the  tiling-  wliile  tlmt  which  shows 
what  a  thing  is,  bj  mentioning  its  peculiar  relations,  is  an  aa'i- 
fdeyttnl  definition.      In  tliis  case,  the  word  accident  sigin'fies  what- 
rever  falls  into  union,  or  connection,  with  the  essence,  and  includes 
properties,  as  well  as  accidents,  in  the  narrower  sense.     "The  dia- 
mond is  a  brilliant  stone,  formed  by  the  crystal lizat ion  of  carb(m," 
tand  "The  diamond  is  the  most  costly  of  gems,"  may  serve  as  ill  ustra- 
rtious  of  the  two  modes  of  definition.     The  accidental  definition  is 
adapted  for  all  things  that  are  well  known,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
^either  so  peculiar  or  so  simple  that  their  analytic  portrayal  is  dtfii- 
lult  or  impossible.    Theaccideutal  definition  has  received  coinpar- 
'Btively  little  attention  from  logicians,  but  is  of  great  value,  both 
in  philosophy  and  in  common  life.     The  tliorough  thinker  will 
make  frequent  use  of  it,  and  will  avoid  the  error  fif  t  hose,  wiio  assert 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  incajiable  of  definition,  and  there 
rest  content ;  when  they  shoidd  say  that  it  is  incapable  of  essential 
or  analytical  definition,  and  thereupim  define  it  by  its  accideuts. 
A  definition  may  be  partly  essential  and  partly  accidental. 
When  w^e  say,  "A  camel  is  an  oriental  beast  of  burden,"  tho 
term  hetist  expresses  an  essential  part  of  the  camel,  but  the  rest 
of  the  description  does  not  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal.    Statements  of  this   kind  are  often   of  equal   value  with 
analytical  definitions;   but  for  the   e.xplication   of  notions  and 
natures,  which  is  the  primary  pnn>o8e  of  definition,  they  are 
inferior;  and  may  be  classed  with  the  accidental  definition.     A 
proposition,  which  employs  the  acciiients  of  a  thing  to  indicate 
Its  nature,  imposes  an  equal  burden  of  thought  and  decision  upon 
the  mind,  whether  it  be  composed  entirely,  or  only  ia  part,  of 
[accidental  notions. 

Besides,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  a  definition 
be  essential  or  accidental.  The  initid  can  enlarge  its  coiu^eption 
of  a  thing,  or  nietaphysicat  wliole,  so  as  to  include  some  adjunct, 
which  thereupon  ceases  to  be  an  adjunct  and  becomes  an  attri- 
bute; after  which  the  mention  of  it  becomes  part  of  the  essential 
definition.  Hence,  the  same  term,  in  difierent  cf>nnection»,  has 
[meanings  differing  in  their  degree  of  comprehension,  and  call.s 
for  more  than  one  definition.  Thus,  the  word  ndiivi  may  signify 
either  a  mere  exercise  of  power,  or  an  exercise  of  power  which 
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prodnces  a  certain  resnlt,  or  on  exercwe  of  pot 
a  ^;iveii  r<:-8iilt  iiii<i  is  iiitviiilrd  to  do  ho,  or  *a  »>Brmx  »t  f^* 
which  tii)t  only  proiliues  tht>  refluU  ami  in  ititondMi  ■utft#4hS 
whicli  hIho  procvi-(li>  trorn  a  fcrtniri  nnimttn  or  moCxv«.  I^*"^ 
striking?,  tuKin^,  uteahu)^,  are  im,   bat  CMMsh  ill  •  •■» 

what  diti'i-rciit  kciimi.';  whiit  tM  •  to  oatt  of  ihi— 

Bcconlirif^  to  itH  kiii'l,  in  acdiiuDijU  !  -r.      Wbetbcral 

ba  a  part  uf  a  giviMi  whuli'  or  not.  (iuj^  ;..:-<  .-;t  the^iwtion ' 
tho  iniiiH,  to  nerve  thu  ead«  uf  iti)  taiiikiog;  baa  laoloded  Iki  ^ 
thing  within  tho  othur. 

§  l'J5.  For  tho  nrdinanr  tiaea  of  ratiottal  Ihoaatt  Hi 


KawuUal,  or  aB» 

ijnMti.  iMtetttMM 


eaaonlinl  definition  ix 


im 


gnetkUar 


aftkri 


>  be  dvnvad  froM  aft  ■ 
«-     Our  djarrwooa  cnatf 
With  refensno» 

'tioiiMr.  I 


I* 


aooidcntiil;  it  tilm)  nr 

aaaiatauoe  wli 
Ntanding  of  it*  modea  and  : 
chieHv  to  tliia  kind  vf  «li.-tinttiijn 
tinginHh  tin;  m-lwlfusttc,  fr<>tn  th'-  ""•' 
meat     The  lattur  of  tiieao  en<i 
emfniini  murkis  or  Rharnrt«>n»iu>, 
ti)  which  thi»  dofinL-d  conception  « 
divirh'n  tho  nfitiir«  into  t\» 
iniiny  charHrtcriatica,  and  . 
nther  n«  difTtTrntial.     Thw  nut 
Rclioliuitic,  metbixl,  Init  i«  fully 
of  dctinition.     On  tho  oth<rr  hand,  t 
tajro  of  compactneaa,  a—'  ■■*■  '.-i..-  ..'— -.^^ 

aa  iaatnim(Mtta,  and  i«  :  '  - 

•noa  be  thaioaelvt'-  iny  >ir<nii'-'<L 

__  Anof  !  notion,  which  pertama  - 

SSSf^  " '"  ^iwentul  «ut<Mnanta,  dividaa  daflaiti' 

exhiiwitiw.  and  the  mdteHve.    Iiiiiialiini 
ing  an  oliJAc-t,  w»  give  fvvry  «lrro«ut  which  antat*  tartv  «w^«» 
c«pli<in  of  ita  conatitution.     Wh«Mi  w--  *.iv.  "A  oirtlo  im  &  lima  m 
a  piano  Kiirl'aoe,  whioh  n.'tumM  i 

ia  iHHially  dintant  from  a  fixe«i  i--><>v     ••       .V   -i^.^^-  ^  .  p^m 
qua(lriliit'*r»l  wIiono  aide*  aro  atraight  and  rqual  to 
and  wbaae  angloa  ars  right  an^lca,"  w«  may  ba 
eaaa,  to  giw  oar  whola  oonorptii>o.     Gaaa 
not  give  oar  whole  coaoaptaoa,  bai  only  aoi 
iatka,  by  wluch  that  ooDOopCioa,  and  tha  nator*  wi 
fortli,  mar  be  diatingniahiHl  fmm  avary  other  vomot 
natiirn.     Whan  wa  aay,  *'  Man  ia  a  ratHinal  aaioMl.'' 
ex]irBiM  all  ev«n  of  our  ordinary  ooMMiptwin  of  maa      I 

aniniai.  h«  haa  a  orrtain  «ha|ia,  and  mf  '  ^ -<-irn  i 

action,  and.  aa  a  aptritnal  being,  ho  i* 

ia  alao  endowed  with  aflTeetkaa  at' '  .-v^  q  • 

Yarie^  of  parauita,  and  ralalad  l<- 

Jndaad,  oaaa  ordinanr  tdaa  of  mai 

himaalf  in  many  notable  paitienlarx 

inalaad  of  anomamtaf  thaaa,  chooara  twa  af  Hm 
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sufficiently  indicative   of  the   object    to   be    defined.     For, 
rhotlicr  one  may,  or  may  n(jt,  include  "two-legged,"  or  "social," 
his  ordinary  conception  of  a  human  being,  he  must,  at  least, 
_  ird  man  as  a  rational  animal.     This  selective  definition  es- 
jcially  pertains  to  all  substances — that  is,  mt^fnpliys!cal  substanctis 
-whether  material   or   spiritual.     For  a  substance   has  many 
|ualities  and  relations,  some  of  which  may  be  known  to  us  and 
Bume  unknown,  some  included  in  our  idea  of  it,  and  some  re- 
garded as  adjuncts  only.     Heiice,  dift'erent  persons  may  enter- 
tain correct  conceptions  of  the  same  pubi^tance,  while  yet  these 
oonceptions  may  be  constructed  somewhat  differently.     Ordi- 
iarily,  the  ends  of  rational  thought  iiru  sufficiently  secured,  pro- 
ided  <inly  the  conceptions  of  men  in  respect  to  any  kinci  of 
Bubstance,  agree  in  regard  to  the  nrore  prominent  of  its  known 
characteristics.     Then  we   not  only  tliink  of  the  same  object, 
but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  regard  it  in  the  same  light.     Of 
coui'se,  when  things  are  practically  related,  the  prominence  of 
tlie   characti-ristic  very   frequently  arises    from  its  iinjiortance. 
No  one  would  cimceive  of  man  as  the  naked  V)iped,  when  he  can 
conceivetl  nf  as  the  rational  animal.     Therefore,  in  the  con- 
Btru('.tif>n  of  definitions,    we    wliould  select,   not  merely  distin- 
juishiMg,  but  important  qualities.      Yet  there  may  he  a  choice 
BA'en   of  such  qualities;  and  so  there  may  sometimes  be  more 
than  one  correct  definition.     CVial  might  be  deecribeil  as  a  black, 
Itone-like  substance  used  for  fuel,  or  as  a  mineral   composed 
'mostly  of  carbon  and  obtained  from  stratified  deposits;  either 
definition  would  be  sufliciently  correct. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  another  distinction;  defi- 

•vuta!^  *"'°*^'  nitii>ne  may  be  either  adrqimte  or  wac/equafe.    They 

^ft  are   adequate  when  they  fully  serve  the  ends  of 

Hdefinition;  inadequate  when  they  fail  to  do  ko.     Every  exhaue- 

^■na  definition  is  adequate.     A  aelective  definition  may  be  in- 

^^Toequate,  either  by  failing  to  distinguish  its  object,  or  by  giving 

insignificant   characteristics.     The  definition,    "  Oxygen    is   an 

inflammable  gas,"  is  iiuidequate,  and,  in  fact,  is  no  definititm  at 

all,  because  other  gases  are  inflammable;  while  the  definition, 

"Man  is  the  naked  biped,"  is  inatleq^uate,  not  because  we  could 

not  distinguish    man   thereby   (fur   no  other   biped   is  without 

natural  covering);  but  because  the  marks  given  are  "  miesKcn- 

tial  "  in  the  sense  of  being  unimportant.     Though  distinctive, 

thev  do  not  sufficiently  charaxicrize. 

out  a  certain  cause  may  render  a  definition  adequate,  which 
otherwise  would  be  inadequate,  and  even  essential,  when  it 
would  otherwise  be  accidental.  This  is  the  determination  of 
the  mind  to  view  a  set  of  objects  only  in  a  given  light,  or  only 
8o  far  as  they  have  a  certain  genera!  nature  with  its  modifica- 
tions. Hence,  we  have  definitions  which  may  be  termed  ierlini- 
cal,  and  which  may  be  opposed  to  those  which  are  nnspcci<dized 
or  furdinary.  "  Man  is  the  two-handed  mammal,"  "Common  salt 
ia  the  chloride  of  sodium, '  are  adequate  and  essential  definitions 
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in  the  sciences  of  natural  history  and  chemistiy;  bnt  they  woaid 
not  be  adequate  with  reference  to  our  ordinary  conceptiona 
The  attributes  given  in  the  first  definition  have  no  prominence 
in  ordinary  thought;  while  those  mentioned  in  the  second  are 
not  ordinarily  known  or  considered  at  all.  Technical  definitions 
are  adequate  because  they  set  forth  the  important  attributes  of 
the  object  regarded  simply  as  having  a  given  nature;  but  if  the 
object  be  viewed  without  that  special  limitation,  these  attributes 
are  no  longer  the  important  ones,  and  even  may  not  be  recog- 
nized as  attributes  at  aU. 

We  now  come  to  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
wSuSy  ^Mtodl**'  every  kind  of  definition,  yet  which  cannot  be  said 

so  properly  to  exist  between  definitions,  as  hdMoem 
d^niiions  mmply  as  such,  and  d^nUions  as  having  a  force  additiomd 
to  their  ovm.  This  distinction,  which  divides  definitions  into  the 
nominal  and  the  real,  has  greatly  perplexed  logicians;  because  it 
is  connected  with  that  nmical  difference  between  thought  and 
belief,  which  logicians  have  never  accurately  apprehended. 
Archbishop  Whately  says,  "  Definitions  have  been  divided  into  the 
nomitval,  which  explains  merely  the  meaning  of  the  term  defined, 
and  real,  which  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified  by  the 
term."  Then,  as  might  be  expected,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  this  is  no  true  aistinction ;  since  there  is  no  true 
difference  between  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;.  Thereupon,  he 
expresses  tne  opinion  that  "  any  definition,  which  explains  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  than  is  implied  in  the  name,  may  be 
regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  so  far  a  real  definition."  But  he 
adds  that  such  definitions  should  more  properly  be  called  de- 
scriptions, and  that  logic  is  concerned  only  with  the  nominal  defi- 
nition. These  statements  of  the  archbishop  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  A  real  definition  does  not  involve  any  additional 
attribution  of  characteristics;  and  the  distinction  between  the 
real  and  the  nominal  definition  is  of  great  importance  in  logic. 
The  distinction  is  that  the  nominal  definition  is  simply  explana^ 
tory  of  the  notion,  and,  therefore,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  without  any  force  of  realistic 
assertion ;  but  the  real  definition,  in  addition  to  this  essential  func- 
tion, imjAies  the  adual  existence  of  ohjects  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
The  distinction  might  be  expressed  in  better  terms,  should  we  say 
that  some  definitions  are  merdy  explanatory  while  others  are  also 
OHsertory.  The  statements,  "  A  harpy  is  a  winged  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  body  oi  a  vulture, '  "A  dragon  is  a 
serpent  breathing  flame,"  can  be  taken  only  to  explicate  concep- 
tions; but  when  we  say,  "Saltpetre  is  the  nitrate  of  potash,"  or 
"A  common  triangle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 
sides,"  our  thought  implies  that  the  things  described  really  do,  or 
may,  exist  Since  dennitions,  ordinarily,  are  intended  to  apply 
to  real  objects,  it  is  plain  that  most  definitions  have  this  assertive 
force ;  yet,  so  far  as  they  have  it,  their  character  is  not  that  pecu- 
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liar  to  definitioTis,  but  that  which  beInno;s  tn  prerlicfitinns  in  gen- 
eral ;  they  are,  in  fact,  nnt  ineiely  (.li.Hiiitinns,  but  postulates.  For 
the  pni-poaea  of  logical  illustration  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 

jlbr  rcid  definitions,  but  only  for  some  that  are  asBumetl,  or  sup- 
>o8ed,  to   be  real;   but  when   defiuitiinis  are   employed   in   the 

^groundwork  of  any  science,  they  must  be  real  and  describe  real 

claBBCH  of  things.     Therefore,  also,  when  definitions  are  rightly 

ised  as  the  sources  of  argument  in  geometrical  and  other  rea.son- 

iig,  we  do  not  build  on  mere  explaiiatidus  of  our  own  nntions, 

hut  on  that  knowledge  of  realities  wliich  these  notions  are  eni- 

Eloyed  to  express.  Moreover,  when  definitiona  are  nuule  at  the 
egfinning  of  any  discussion,  the\'  are  laid  down  as  tlie  correct 
jpresentationg  of  real  objects;  and  a  detiuition  which  shtmld 
jadequately  express  the  conception  of  an  object,  would  be  in- 
adequate to  describe  the  reality.  Hence,  tlie  a<lequacy  and  the 
iade(|uacy  of  definitions  may  refer  to  their  competency  as  repre- 
jntations  of  fact;  and,  in  this  way,  tbese  terms  have  a  secondary 
igniti  cation. 

.. »  „      A     %  196.   It  is  to  be  allowed  that  the  importance  of 

wlut  MUM  do    '  .   .  ,        .      1  , 

ittouiipnMi<mt  niost  deniiitmns  ilependson  their  liaving  not  mcroly 

"'  their  own  peculiar  finictioii,  but  that  aha  of  pri>po- 

sitions  in   general;  in   other  words,  they  are  not 

merely  explicative  of  notions,  but  assertive  of  fact 

^ — they  are  real  aud  nnt  merely  nominal  definitions.     Such  l>eing 

the  case,  we  may  usefully  close  the  present  discussion,  by  coii- 

idering,  in  what  scn/ie,  and  hnio  far,  (ifjinltions  can.  Itc  the  true 

vj)re'^enlatt(nis  of  Ihunfs.     The  ortho(bix  doctrine  on  this  subject, 

and  the  metaphysical  difficulties  attendant  upon  it,  are  brouglit 

before  us  in  the  statement  that  a  real  definition,  wlieii  correct, 

truly  sets  forth  the  essence  of  a  thing.     Let  ns  seek  the  proper 

rineaning  of  this  expression,  the  essence  of  a  fhiiitj. 

The  terra  essence,  or  cssenlia,  is  said  to  have  been  first  used. 
Dy  Cicero.     It  is  nearly  equivalent,  in  philosophy,  to  the  terra 
lure^  in  that  sense  wliicli  the  latter  has  when  we  speak  of  the 
lutiire  of  a  thing.     But  under  the  term   natttrc  attributes  are 
onsidered  more  as  charai^terixiug,  and  niider  the  term  tsmnice 
lore   as  constituting.     Essence,  also,  in  philosopliy,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  form,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  thing  viewed 
in  a  different  light.     The   form  is  the  constitution  of  a  thing 
j^considered  as  making  it  a  thing  distinct  in  itself  and  distiu- 
juishable  from  other  things.     An  essence  is  the  wmstitution  of 
'a  thing  simply  as  constituting  it.     The  relation  of  identity  gov- 
erns the  conception  of  essence;  that  of  difference  the  conception 
lof  form.     Kssenco  has  been  defined  as  tliat  "by  which  a  thing 
in  what  it  is,"  or  "which  makes  a  thing  to  lie  what  it  is;"  by 
rhich  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  essence  causes  or  pro- 
luces  the  thing,  but  only  that  it  is  the  constitufitm  or  make-up 
I'lthe  thing.     The  language  is  figurative,  and  is  derived  from 
fact  that  the  mind  makes  or  forms  the  idea  of  a  thing,  by 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  its  different  attributai  parts.     The 
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essence  is  the  whole  collection  of  such  parts.  Yet  not  absolntely 
the  whole;  in  a  more  searching  sense,  the  attributes  of  a  thin^ 
taken  collectively,  its  essence,  or  form,  or  nature,  may  be  either 
the  whole  thing,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  The  ideas  expressed  by 
these  terms  are  what  lo^cians  have  called  ttoliona  (/  aeamd  in- 
tention, and  set  forth  things,  not  simply  in  their  own  nature, 
but  also  with  a  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  view- 
ing them.  The  essence,  or  form,  or  nature,  is  the  constitution 
of  an  object  considered,  not  simply  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  whole  ' 
composea  of  distinctly  conceived,  or  conceivable,  parts.  As 
^nns  presents  a  nature  thought  of  not  only  in  itself,  but  also 
m  its  relation  to  other  subordinate  natures,  and  can  be  conceived 
of  only  by  a  secondary  direction  or  infenlion  of  our  thoughts; — 
which  intention  varies  according  to  the  diverse  grounds  and 
methods  of  our  classification; — so  essence  implies  that  we  not 
only  know  a  thing,  but  that  we  know  it  analytically,  or,  at  the 
least,  mav  do  so.  Even  though  one  be  familiar  with  an  ob- 
ject, he  aoes  not  know  its  essence  if  he  do  not  have  a  distinct 
conception  of -its  constitution.  Such  being  the  case,  although 
the  essence  or  form  be  the  whole  constitution,  this  must  oe 
taken  with  the  qualification  that  it  is  the  whole  constitution  ondy 
to  far  as  ihla  may  be  distinctly  conceived.  For  this,  indeed,  is  the 
only  constitution  to  which  our  consideration  extends.  I^  there- 
fore, one  should  have  a  perfect  analytical  conception  of  any 
individual  thing,  the  essence  of  that  thing  as  conceived  of  by 
him  would  be  identical  with  the  whole  thing;  but,  if  the  con- 
ception did  not  include  absolutely  the  whole  constitution,  the 
essence  would  be  only  the  whole  constitution  conceived  ofi  and 
would  be  a  part  of  the  absolute  whole.  In  that  case,  whatever 
in  the  object  might  not  be  included  in  the  distinct  conception, 
would,  in  respect  to  that  conception,  be  unessential,  informal, 
or  material.  Moreover,  our  conceptions  being  supposed  to  be 
adequate  and  correct,  the  essential  is  commonly  held  to  include 
what  shovld  be  part  of  our  conception  of  a  thing  under  a  given 
light,  whether  it  is  or  not.  Considering  Csesar  simply  as  a 
man,  whatever  is  comprised  in  manhood  is  essential  to  him,  in 
that  light;  but  all  other  particulars  are  unessential.  Metaphys- 
ically speaking,  they  are  merely  matter.  Certain  logical  appli- 
cations of  the  terms  matter  and  material  have  given  them  a 
different  and  almost  opposite  signification  from  that  in  which 
we  have  just  used  them ;  we  now  speak  of  their  original  philo- 
sophical meaning. 

The  name  essence  is  the  literal  equivalent  of  the  English  word 
being,  and,  evidently,  was  suggested  by  the  employment  of  the 
verb  to  be  in  predication.  For,  although  that  express  form  of 
predication  in  which  this  verb  appears,  is  not  used  exclusively 
in  definitions,  or  in  giving  the  attributes  of  a  thing,  these  are 
its  most  prominent  uses.  The  definition,  "  Hominem  esse  animal 
rationale,"  may  be  regarded  as  the  fullest  and  strongest  of  those 
predications  in  which  the  '* substantive  verb"  is  employed.     It 
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should  be  noticed  that  essence,  like  entity,  indicates,  not  attribu- 
^tive  exiateuce,  but  that  of  which  exi^^teiice  may  bu  predicated. 
toenewL  Mrui.  ^^^  "*  "°^  "*^^*  three  iliff'eretd  mecmiufjs,  or  appli- 
laad  stn«iiur  e»-  catioiiB,  of  this  term,  in  each  of  which  the  radical 
'ThlTaMDee  of  ■  sigtiifioatiou  is  retained  and  modified.  First  of  all, 
m^'ii'wbrwtat  tl»ere  is  the  general  nature  or  efisenw.  This  was  nat- 
i( ti.  so tir u  con-  iirally    the   primary   meaning  of  the  word.     Ttie 

•  ecT  o  i>7ua.  first  etiforts  of  pliilosopliy  were  employed  upon  the 
generalizations  which  are  formed  in  ordinary  thonght,  and  soiijilit 
to  understand  and  define  the  uutnre  of  those  objects  wfiich  thtse 


I 
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and  ascribed  to  these  xuii\'ert*a]8  real  general  eHsencee.  Individ- 
ual things  were  supposed  to  derive  their  nature  from  the  gener- 
ative and  multiplicative  power  of  «uch  CBsences.  Hence,  the  idea 
of  essence,  as  applied  to  these  creatures  of  the  imagination,  be- 
came contrasted  with  tlie  notion  of  an  individual  nature;  and  the 
term  essence  waa  applied  to  the  general  nature  only.  Siicti,  too, 
was  the  influence  of  uisage,  that,  even  after  Platonic  realism  had 
beenpretty  well  discarded,  philosophers  still  taiiglitthatan  essence 
could  not  belong  to  an  intlividual.  Even  Locke  says,  "There  is 
nothing  essential  to  individuals."  Such  a  limitation  is  unreason- 
able. If  essence  be  that  constitution  whei-eliy  a  thing  is  what  it 
is,  then  an  individual  essence  may  be  the  constitution  of  an  indi- 
vidual, just  as  a  general  essence  is  the  constitntiun  of  an  universal. 

We  next  notice  a  kind  of  essence  which  never,  so  i'ar  as  we 
are  aware,  has  received  any  express  designation;  but  which  may 
have  been  in  Mr.  Locke's  mirid  when  he  spoke  of  "'aoriar'  names. 
He  does  not,  however,  in  anj'  way,  distinguish  sortal,  from  gen- 
eral, names  and  essences.  By  the  sorkd  essence  we  mean  the  na- 
ture of  an  individual  object  so  far  as  it  may  correspond  to  one  of 
those  general  essences  already  mentioned.  Such  sortal  essences 
are  individual,  and  may  actually  exist  Should  we  think,  either 
definitely  or  indefinitely,  of  some  song  and  of  the  singer  of  it, 
simply  as  individual  objects  possessing  characters  in  common 
"witfi  the  rest  of  a  species  or  sort,  we  might  say  that  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  sortal  essences  existing  in  the  song  and  in  the  singer. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  essence  should  be 
mentioned  than  the  two  preceding.  But,  if  essence  correspond 
to  definition,  and  we  can  defitie  eijignlar  objects  jis  such,  then  wo 
may  speak  of  stugtilar  CT«eH/-e.s,  just  as  we  do  of  singular  luitiires 
or  torms.  At  least,  in  the  present  discussion,  wo  sliall  speak  of 
the  singular  essence,  and  mean  by  it  the  nature  of  an  itniividnal 
thing  with  all  it«  singular  characteristics,  so  far  as  these  may  bo 
distinctly  conceived  of.  This  essence  difl'ers  from  those  already 
named  in  having  a  greater  capacity  of  enlargement.  Une's  con- 
ception of  a  general  object  or  kind  of  thing,  for  example,  of  any 
Bpecies  of  tlower,  or  mineral,  or  mechanical  machine,  or  bodily 
organ,  may  be  enlarged  by  the  increase  of  ones  knowledge  con- 
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cerning  it  Bnt  this  knowledge  of  general  natures  can  reach  a 
fuUnesB  beyond  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  pass.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  particular  elements  in  one's  conception  of  any  individ- 
ual object  may  either  be  very  few,  or  may  be  very  numerous. 
One  who  never  visited  Switzerland  may  think  of  Mont  Blanc 
simply  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps;  but  one  who  has  made 
the  tour  of  "  The  Giant,"  from  Charaouiiix  to  Aosta,  naturally 
includes  many  particulars  of  shape  and  appearance  and  surround- 
ing relations,  in  his  idea  of  the  mountain.  We  have  this  range 
in  conceiving  of  any  individual  thing  whatever,  whether  sub- 
stantial or  insubstantial.  For  our  conception  of  a  thing  is  formed 
when  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  some  individual  instauce  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  forms  of  entity;  and  consists  of  this  basis,  or 
body,  together  with  such  adherents,  be  they  few  or  many,  as  we 
may  find  naturally  to  coalesce  with  it  But  whatever  particulars 
are  fairly  included  in  one's  idea  of  a  thing  are  to  him  the  elements 
of  its  essence.  Hence,  one's  idea  of  an  object  at  one  time  might 
comprehend  more  than  his  idea  of  it  at  another.  But  the  expli- 
cation of  either  conception  would  be  a  definition;  and,  indeed, 
on  the  principle  of  the  selective  definition,  even  a  few  singular 
characteristics  might  be  sufficient  to  define,  if  these  were  at  once 
distinguishing  and  prominent  Moreover,  being  such,  these  char- 
acteristics are  often  called  the  essence.  Inasmuch  as  a  defi- 
nition is  supposed  to  present  the  essence  of  a  thing  (whether 
gfeneral  or  singular),  the  characteristics  chosen  by  the  selective 
definition  are  often  called  the  essence,  even  while  they  are  not 
the  entire  essence.  From  this  circumstance  the  word  essence,  in 
popular  use,  has  come  to  signify,  not  the  whole  nature  or  con- 
stitution, but  only  the  most  prominent  or  important  part  of  it 
Hence,  too,  certain  fluid  extracts  are  called  essences.  Kecurring 
to  that  essence  which  is  equivalent  to  form  or  nature,  we  remark, 
in  final  illustration  of  it,  that  it  is  related  differently  to  the  log- 
ical, and  to  the  metaphysical,  substance.  The  former,  being 
matter,  is  no  part  of  the  essence;  but  the  latter  is.  In  conceiv- 
ing of  any  material  or  spiritual  substance,  its  substantiality  nec- 
essarily enters  into  otir  conception  of  its  nature. 

We  now  come  to  a  question,  the  consideration  of 
^T^°^^^eA^.  which  has  been  the  principal  aim  of  our  disciission 
others  truly  and  concerning  essenccs.  It  is  this,  "Can  the  nature  of 
only  in  p»rt.  ^  ^^    tilings  be  truly  and  adequately  represented  by  the 

conceptions  of  the  mind,  or  is  our  knowledt/e  of  es- 
sences to  he  regarded  as  superficiul,  and  pertaining  only  to  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  things  ?  "  To  answer  this  query,  let  us  divide 
our  cognitional  conceptions  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  place, 
some  of  these  set  forth  things  the  conditions  or  elements  of  whose  ex- 
istence are  wholly  known  to  ns.  Such  are  our  conceptions  of  the 
shapes  and  sizes  of  things,  so  far  as  these  can  be  accurately 
perceived,  and  of  mathematical  entities  in  general.  We  may 
be  perfectly  confident  that  the  sphere  seen  in  an  apple  and  the 
parallelopipedon  seen  in  a  brick,  are  what  we  conceive  them 
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to  be,  and  no  more.  To  form  these  shapeB  there  is  need  of  space, 
and  of  bodies  occupying  spiice,  with  defined  boundaries;  all  of 
■which  things  are  diaceruiUto  by  our  sensos,  or  in  connection  with 
them.  So  with  many  general  concejifions  concerning  spaces, 
times,  qiiantities,  substances,  powerB,  ciianges,  actions,  and  tlio 
relations  subsisting  among  ttiese  tilings, — conceptions  which  per- 
tjiiii  to  every  form  of  being.  We  see  no  reason  tn  doubt  that 
these,  being  generalized  from  our  immediate  perceptions,  uro 
adequate  and  true.  And,  of  course,  the  individual  conceptions 
corresponding  tc  them  possess  tlie  same  character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  our  ideas  are  of  things  the 
iUioiis  of  ichoAt  exlMence  are  not  tchdly  and  thoroughh/  hioicn  to 
Take,  for  instance,  any  simple  flower.  We  perceive  per- 
?ctly  its  shape,  size,  color,  and  perfume;  we  can  learn  also  the 
laws  of  its  growth  and  reproduction,  and  the  proper  raeth(jd  of 
its  culture.  Yet,  along  with  this  reliable  knowledge,  we  must 
confess  an  ignorance.  We  know  the  fact,  but  not  the  nature, 
of  that  vital  force  which  resides  in  seeds  and  vegetables:  neither 
can  we  tell  how  the  plant  which  grows  from  one  seed  is  small, 
while  that  produced  from  another  seed  is  large,  and  of  a  totally 
different  structure:  nor  can  we  distinguish  those  minute  niolec- 
ular  arrangements  on  whi(;h  colors  and  perfumes  depenrl.  This 
imperfection — or,  rather,  limitation — of  knowledge  especially  af- 
fects our  specific  conceptions  of  material  and  mental  substances, 
• — for  who  can  penetrate  the  niiiuite  and  ultimate  physics  either 
of  body  or  of  spirit? — but  it  pertains  to  the  conceptions  of  all 
natiu'es  which  are  characterized  by  something  too  minute,  or 
too  remote,  or  too  complex,  for  our  appreliension.  The  growth 
of  vegetables,  already  noticed,  the  diversified  color  ol'  the  fixed 
stars,  the  changeable  directions  of  the  winds,  have  something 
in  them  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  the  relations 
and  characteristics  of  many  suigular  objects  are  too  numerous 
to  be  all  regarded  and  conceived  of.  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  a  singuhir  nature  or  essence,  conceived  of  exhaus- 
tively, and  with  absolutelv  all  the  characteristics  which  might 
bo  predicated  of  it,  when  he  spoke  of  the  enlclechy  {^tyrfXtxtox), 
or  completeness,  of  a  thing.  Our  piesent  knowledge  falls  short 
of  grasping  this  entelechy  (or  enlarged  and  perfected  essence) 
of  most  singidar  objects. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  that  man's  powers  of 
cognition  are  limited,  but  not  that  they  are  imperfect,  or  inade- 
quate for  right  knowledge.  For,  in  tlie  first  plane,  our  coucejv 
tions,  so  far  as  they  go,  represent  things  in  tlieir  true  natine; 
and,  m  the  second  place,  even  the  unknown  elements  of  things 
are  not  wholly  unknown.  They  are  known  to  exist  and  to  be 
related  to  those  more  perfectly  known,  atvd,  as  such,  have  a 
place  ia  our  more  fiidsfied  conceptions.  The  more  occult  ele- 
ments of  a  thing,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing an  essence  by  themselves,  but  only  as  fitted  to  occupy  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  eBsencee  to  which  they  belong.     More- 
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over,  so  far  aa  we  can  see,  these  ocoult  elements  derive  all  their 
importance  from  the  effects  which  visibly  attend  the  constitution 
which  they  help  to  produce.  The  molecular  powers  which  re- 
sult in  the  density,  weight,  color,  and  malleability,  of  gold,  are 
important,  not  in- themselves,  but  because  these  manifest  qual- 
ities render  gold  valuable  both  for  use  and  ornament  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  constitution  of  articles  made  from  gold,  or 
wood,  or  any  other  substance  whose  molecular  structure  is  in- 
scrutable to  us,  depends  onl^  in  part  on  that  structure,  and 
quite  as  much  on  other  conditions  which  are  entirely  knowable. 
Amoug  these  we  may  mention  the  proper  use  of  tools,  and  the 
skill  of  cunning  workmen. 

We  have  now  illustrated  the  cognition  of  essences 
Loeke's  doottina  gufgcigntiy  ^  appreciate  a  doctrine  concerning  them 


tNoieir  eiroiw-  tatu/M  by  'Mr.  £ocke,  and  which  we  cannot  fiut  re- 
gard to  be  exceedingly  sophistical  and  dangeroua 
According  to  this  doctrine,  no  human  knowledge  lays  hold  of 
the  real  essence  of  things,  but  only  of  that  which  constitutes 
their  superficial  appearance.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  the  "  Essay '  (§  15),  we  read,  '*  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the 
being  of  anything,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real, 
internal,  but  generally,  in  substances,  unknown,  constitution  of 
things,  whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  essence.    This  is  the  proper  original  signification  of 

the  word Secondly,  the  learning  and  disputes  of  the 

schools,  having  been  so  much  busied  about  genus  and  species, 
the  word  eaaence  has  almost  lost  its  primary  signification,  and, 
instead  of  the  real  constitution  of  things,  has  been  almost  wholly 

applied  to  the  artificial  constitution  of  genus  and  species. 

Things  being  ranked  under  names,  into  sorts  or  species,  only  as 
they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed 
these  names,  the  essence  of  each  genus,  or  sort,  comes  to  be  noth- 
ing but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general,  or  aortal  (if  I  may 
so  call  it)  name,  stands  for.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that 
which  the  word  essence  imports  in  its  most  familiar  use.  These 
two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the 
one  reed,  and  the  other  nominal" 

Tliis  doctrine  of  Locke,  which  is  allied  to  his  theory  of  sub- 
stance (§  126),  is  full  of  error.  Had  it  been  developed  and  ap- 
plied by  him  it  would  have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  value  of  his 
system  of  philosophy;  and  such,  likely,  would  have  been  the 
course  adopted  by  any  man  of  less  powerful  judgment.  As  it 
is,  we  wonder  that  some  subsequent  philosopher  has  not  made 
the  error  of  Locke  the  basis  of  an  imposing  system  of  delusion. 
After  the  discussion  already  had,  we  suali  not  undertake  any  de- 
tailed retutation  of  it. 

We  should  note  that  Locke  mentions  the  scholastic  definition, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  kind  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  speaks  of  the  essence  which  it  defines 
as  artificial.     But  the  essence  of  a  thing,  though  it  may  be  arti- 
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icially  conceived  and  defined,  according  to  the  scholastic  method, 

not  artificial  in  itself.     It  is  precisely  the  same  essence  which 

presented  by  the  notation  at  definition.     That  essence  which 

^ocke  calls  nominal,  is  as  real  as  the  other  of  which  be  speaks, 

knd  is,  indeed,  the  true  essence.     But,  if  any  essence  should  be 

distinguished  from  tiiis,  as  more  emphatically  real,  it  would  not 

be  that  occult  constitution  which  Locke  honors  as  the  real  ea- 

jnce,  but  that  complete  constitution  of  a  singular  object,  which, 

the  correlate  of  distinct  and  exhaustive  knowledge,  we  ideu- 

fy  with  the  entdecJitf  of  Aristotle. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


LOGICAL   DIVISION. 


§  197.  That  second  operation  of  reason,  whereby  our  notions 
re  made  clearer  and  more  distinct,  is  called  tlie  Division  of  No- 
ions,  and  is  closely  allied  to  their  definition;  lor  it  has  the  same 
jfeneral  end  in  view.     But  definition  advances  this  end  by  a  de- 
'^tailed  examination  of  the  elements  of  a  thing,  while  division 
works  by  comparing  one  thing  with  another. 

,   A  notion  niav  be  distinct  in  two  wava,  either  as  a 

loompkred        iii''-iir  i  ,1* 

1  definition.       whole  (IiBtingursheu  iroul  other  wholes,  or  as  a  com- 

idilSISM uaod  plement  of  parts  distinguished   from  each   other. 
jL«ibniu  »nd  Defiiution  directly  produces  this  latter  kind  of  dis- 
tinctness; division,  the  former.     But  each  process 
-•ids  in  accompliehiug  the  work  for  which  the  other  is  specially 
suited. 

k   Hamilton,  following  Leibnitz,  calls  that  distinctness  of  a  notion 
hich  division  promotes,  its  cb'nrntss:  and  restricts  the  term  (Jis- 
nct  to  notions  whose  parts  are  clearly  discrimitiated,  as  by  defini- 
on.     This  is  not  a  happy  iise  of  terms.     For  clearness  is  alvvava 
the  cause  of  distinctness.     Either  whole  or  part  is  perceived  dis- 
tinctly, in  relation  to  other  whole.sor  parts,  because  it  is  seen  i;lenrly 
in  itself     We  should  not  distinguish  these  qualities  as  if  that 
^-could  be  distinct  which  is  not  clear,  or  clear  which  18  not  distinct. 
^P      While  distinctness,  internal  and  external,  is  the  immediate 
^^aira   of  definition  and   ilivisiou,  other  ends,  also,  are  attained. 
Definition,  in  particuUr,  renders  the  statement  of  our  kimwledge 
^^Bxact;  while  division  makes  it  perspicuous  and  comprehensive. 
^^Uence,  also,  well-made  definitions  and  divisions  promote  the  cor- 
~rect  formation  of  pi-opositiDiis  and  inferences. 

ihe  nMfnineBs  of  ^'^"^  practical  application  and  usefulness  of  logical 

iTUion   d.i.-n.u  division  depends  on  the  lact  that  all  things  in  the 

Tuio  uu'Turw.r'^    universe  can  be  classified  with  reference  to  their 

l^iJ""'"^  similarities  and  diiFerences.     For  aught  that  ai> 

pears,  the  universe  might  have  been  constituted  of 

wer  classes  than  it  now  cuiitains.    There  might  have  been  only 
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on«  kind  of  animal,  one  kind  of  vegetable,  or  one  kind  of  organ- 
ized being,  ever^  individual  of  the  kind  being  dissimilar  to 
every  other  save  in  those  respects  in  which  the  wnole  class  were 
roatually  similar.  This  would  have  rendered  classifications  few 
and  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  might  have  been 
made  with  a  tar  g^reater  number  of  classes  than  it  has  at  present, 
that  is,  with  manj^^  more  groups  of  individuals  characterized  by 
common  pecnliantiea  Moreover,  the  number  of  genera  and 
species  intermediate  between  the  all-comprehensive  class  of  en- 
tities and  those  lowest  classes  which  we  divide  only  into  indi- 
viduals, might  have  been  either  much  greater  or  much  less,  than 
it  actually  i&  Probably  no  universe  could  be  constructed  in 
which  genera  and  species  should  not  exist — certainly  no  uni- 
verse worthy  of  the  name;  but  there  is  no  necessity  tnat  these 
should  exist  to  that  particular  extent,  and  in  that  particular 
proportion,  which  are  now  discoverable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
eviaent  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  well-adapted  for  the 
successful  discipline  and  employment  ot  a  rational  facultv,  such  as 
man  possesses,  and  as  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  other  finite 
creatures.  From  these  considerationB  we  may  reasonably  gather 
that  the  present  universe  was  designed,  by  creative  wisoom,  as  a 
field  for  observation  and  reflection,  in  which  such  faculties  as 
ours  might  be  fully  occupied,  and  might  satisfactorily  progress 
in  knowledge,  without  being  overwhelmed  with  a  mmtitude  of 
diverse  detaila 

Some  have  accounted  for  the  existing  classes  of  things  by 
what  they  call  principles  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity — or 
of  integration  and  differentiation.  If,  by  such  principles,  we  are 
to  understand  that  likenesses  and  unHkenesses  aflEect  all  things 
so  as  to  place  them  in  genera  and  species,  and  that  there  are 
causes  Avnich  more  or  less  continue  to  maintain  this  state  of 
things,  this  may  be  admitted:  but  this  is  not  an  explanation  of 
thQ  iacts  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  only  an  explicit  statement 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phraseology,  above  quoted, 
may  mean  that  the  generic  and  specific  characters  which  things 
now  possess  result  from  an  universal  tendency  in  the  necessary 
nature  of  things;  and  that  no  other  explanation  than  this  is  need- 
ful or  possible.  We  reject  this  theory  as  contrary  to  reason.  We 
admit  that  no  universe  could  exist  without  containing  some  rad- 
ical genera,  such  as  substances,  powers,  actions,  changes,  and  re- 
lations. But  the  sortal  similarities  and  diversities  to  which  these 
relate  would  not  be  causes,  but  only  attendant  conditions  of  the 
production  of  the  universe.  For  such  things  have  no  force  in 
themselves.  And,  further,  the  apedjic  diversities. and  similarities 
of  existing  substances,  causes,  powers,  actions,  and  so  forth,  can- 
not be  regarded  even  as  the  conditions  of  a  universe;  for  these 
are  not  included  in  the  necessary  nature  of  things.  In  short,  no 
cause  for  the  existing  logical  structure  of  the  universe  can  be 
discovered  in  the  universe  itself;  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
either  to  ascribe  this  structure  to  chance,  which  seems  preposter- 
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tot  eUnalflcnti 


WB,  or  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  creative  power  working 
(^'ith  a  wise  deKtgn. 

^^  The  definition  of  lofjioal  division  has  been  found 

procrm.   a   niatti.T  ot'  HUMie   difliniltv.      We   luiiHt   tree   onr 

niindH  tVuni  any  iiupR'Hsiiui  that  a  geiieial  concejv 

fcjoa,  whqii  logically  divided,  is,  in  any  sorise,  separated  into  parts. 

"^he  division  of  a  notion  is  a  metonymical  expression,  derived 

fa"«iin  the  diWsion  of  the  class  which  the  notion  characterizes. 

It  8i;^nifies  what  might  be  termed  i he  sjx'cuiUzaJitvi  of  tJie  fUtfurii. 

'^'et  it  includes  more  than  this;  it  calls  i'ur  a  number  of  spocial- 

BHtions,  and  for  a  co-ordination  of  the  specific  notions  produced. 

,^he  division  of  a  geucial  chis-s  into  suhoidinate  classLs  rL-quires 

less  abstraction,  in  thought  and  huiguage,  tlian  tlie  timniitioii 

of  specitic  notions  from  the  general  one,  but  it  is  equivalent  in 

I  effect  to  the  latter  process.  Hence,  the  name  proper  to  the  one 
toperation  lias  been  given  to  the  other  also. 
I  Logical  division  should  be  distinguished  from  classificatinn. 
frhis  latter  ordinariiv  signifies  the  assiginuent  of  individtialu  to 
jkbe  classes  to  winch  tliev  belong;  and  this  is  an  act  of  jndg- 
Inent  which  supposes  division  to  have  taken  place.  But,  some- 
times, cliissification  tneans  the  first  formation  of  classes  by  the 
comparison  of  in<lividnals  so  as  tn  perceive  their  similarities. 
Then  it  is,  in  effect,  that  generalization  which  furnishes  the  ma- 
jrials  for  division.  SometimeK,  tliongh  seliloni,  classification 
the  more  simple  and  general  raeaiiing  of  the  formation  of 
lasses;  in  that  case,  we  miglit  say  that  division,  in  one  aspect 
it,  is  a  kind  of  classification,  but,  even  so,  this  classification 
rould  l>e  rather  the  immediate  result  of  division  than  the  divi- 
it«elf 
diTUion  Some  have  defined  this  process  as  the  separation 
riuM  mi  luui-  of  a  genus  into  its  species,  or  the  differentnitinn  of 
a  gejieric  notion  into  its  specific  notions.  But  this 
definition  must  be  qualified  by  saying  that  we  do  not,  in  dividing, 
give  all  the  specific  classes  or  notions  into  which  the  genus  or 
general  notion  may  be  specialized;  we  only  give  a  set  of  classes 
diich  are  exclusive  of  one  another,  or  of  notions  which  are 
jutnally  incompatible.  The  essential  aim  of  division  is  to  pre- 
iiit  a  Tiumfjer  of  tJdn^ffi,  or  kinih  nf  fhirujs,  as poNSctitimg  a  ayiiumm 
dure,  and  us  characterized  scvrfilft/  bif  rnuiuallij  incompifihh  addi- 
jrtn.  And,  along  with  this  chief  work,  gradi'-s  of  snMiviftlon  are 
mploijed  to  indimte  the  dajrees  of  difference  which  exists  among 
the  objects  compared.  Dividing  animals  into  Vertebrates.  Artic- 
jlates,  MollusKs,  Radiates,  and  Protozoans,  and  subdividing 
'"ertobrat^a  into  Mammals,  Birds,  lieptiles,  and  Fishes,  we  pre- 
int  five  comprehensive  species  as  having  a  generic  a^ireement 
/igether  with  specific  incompatibilities;  while  tlie  subdivision 
fof  vertebrates  shows  that  any  one  of  the  four  species  of  this  class 
w  further  removed  from  the  nature  of  animals  in  general,  or  fr^im 
that  of  au  articulate  or  mollusk,  or  other  general  species,  than 
from  that  of  the  vertebrates  in  general.     Thus,  division  is  the 
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methodical  presentation  of  a  number  of  notions  and  natures  in 
their  mutual  agreements  and  disagreements. 

§  198.  If  we  have  now  properly  described  this  opera- 
^on'toJu^vxL*"  tiou  of  reason,  it  is  plain  that  the  first  rule  of  valid 
m^^™"*""  division  is,  that  specific  notions  must  be  so  formed 
(1)  Kxcinrive,  that  uo  two  of  them  shall  be  applicable  to  the  same 
«)  Sh.'SX^'  object ;  while  a  second,  but  less  essential,  rule  is, 
to^M^'now.      **  *'^**'  ^^^  co-ordinate  members  of  each  division  and 

subdivision  are  to  be  produced  by  adding  the  same 
amount  of  difference  to  the  genus  or  genera  to  be  divided.  This 
latter  rule  expresses  what  is  frequently  desirable  rather  than 
always  necessary,  and  makes  it  a  fault  if  a  division  fail  to  present 
grades  of  difference  when  it  is. necessary  that  it  should  do  so. 
But  this  is  not  always  indispensable.  Indeed,  many  useful  classi- 
fications  would  be  made  needlessly  complex,  if  we  must  always 
indicate  the  degrees  of  difference.  This  rule  forbids  that  any 
of  the  dividing  members  should,  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  be 
of  a  generic  nature.  Useful  divisions  often  neglect  this.  For 
example,  we  say  words  are  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  trisyllables, 
and  polysvllables.  But,  if  the  rule  under  discussion  be  applied, 
we  must  first  distinguish  words  into  those  of  one  syllable  and 
those  of  more  than  one;  then  subdivide  those  of  more  than  one 
into  those  of  not  more  than  three  and  those  of  more  than  three; 
and  finally,  divide  those  of  three  syllables  or  less  into  the  dis- 
syllable and  the  trisvllable.  So  we  might  replace  the  division 
of  triangles  into  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene,  by  a  division, 
first,  into  triangles  which  have  some  sides  equal  to  each  other, 
and  those  which  have  none  mutually  equal,  after  that  subdividing 
the  first  class  into  those  in  which  all  three  sides,  and  those  in 
which  two  sides  only,  are  equal  to  each  other.  Some  grammat- 
ical classifications — those,  for  instance,  giving  the  six  cases  of 
declension  or  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  in  Latin, — illustrate  the 
point  in  hand.  The  division  into  six  cases  neglects  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  direct  and  the  oblique  cases;  and  the  eight 
parts  of  speech  are  correctly  grouped  by  Zumpt  into  nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles,  the  noun  including  substantive,  pronoun,  and  ad- 
jective, the  particle  including  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections,  and  the  verb  standing  alone  as  the  only  one 
of  the  eigiit  parts  of  speech  that  has  a  generic  breadth.  Here, 
too,  we  might  refer  to  Aristotle's  categories  of  predication.  These 
admit  of  similar  grouping,  substance  being  distinguishable  from 
all  the  rest.  Clearly,  the  rule  in  question  is  imperative  only 
wlmi  tlie  design  of  the  classification  is  not  merely  to  slate  differences, 
hut  to  express  deijrees  of  difference  loith  fJie  greatest  attainaUe  exact- 
ness. Tliis  happens  especially  in  those  sciences,  or  parts  of  sci- 
ences, which  employ  division  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  things. 

Another  rule  of  logic  is  that  division  shoutd  he  exJiaustive; — 
the  dividing  members  must  be  equal  to  the  generic  whole.  It 
may,  however,  be  beyond  one's  power  to  give  all  the  species  of 
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^fwhether  he  does  or  not.  When  a  genns  is  divided  to  snow 
'  ^Trhat  kinds  of  things  it  contains,  rather  than  how  nmny  kinds, 
_fluch  a  division  need  not  be  exhaustive.  But,  when  a  division 
-which  is  often  the  case  when  there  is  no  understanding  to  the 
Bontrary — is  professedly,  or  by  implication,  the  account  of  a 
rhole  genus,  it  is  faulty  if  not  complete;  and  this  liuppens 
illy,  when  an  enumeration  is  made  the  ground  of  a  dis- 
junctive argument.  We  say,  triangles  are  equilateral,  isosceles, 
ind  scalene;  this  triangle  is  neither  equilateral  nor  iKosooles; 
lerefore  it  is  scalene — or,  this  triangle  is  not  scalene;  therefore 
it  is  either  equilateral  or  isosceles.  Here  the  whole  force  of  in- 
ference depends  on  the  exhaustive  character  of  the  enumeration. 
In  all  such  cases  the  division  miist  be  complete. 

We  now  come  to  a  rule  of  division  which  logicians 

mIde°oii'°rae  Consider  the  most  fundaraeiital  of  all,  and  the  most 

intimately  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of 

tliis    operation.      They    say    that    every    division 

ihould  refer  to  some  one  attribute  or  property  of  the  genus 

livided,  which,  in  this  relation,  they  call  th<:.  princijile  or  foim- 

iaiion  of  thw  division.     The  first  rule  of  Hamilton  is,  "Every 

'ivision  should   be  governed   by  some  principle,"  and  the  la«t 

lie  of  Tlmnison  is,  "The  division  must  be  made  according  to 

>ue    principle,    or   ground."     The   importance   of   this    precept 

sanuot  be  questioned;  but  the  universality  of  its  application 

The  principle  of  the  rule  requires  that  the  differences  or  modi- 
ficati(^n8,  by  which  the  several  species  are  distinguished,  should 
all  pertain  immediately  to  one  attribute  or  property  of  the 
divided  genus,  or,  if  they  concern  more  than  one,  that  the  same 
composite  basis  or  foundation  of  difference  should  be  employeil 
in  the  case  of  every  specialization,  When  we  divide  man  into 
the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  basis  of  division  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  man,  namely,  his  rationality.  It  is  as  rational 
that  man  is  wise  and  unwise.  When  we  say,  "Man  is  either 
European,  Asiatic,  African,  American,  or  Australian,"  the  basis  is 
H  property  c«)mmon  to  the  race.  All  men  live  somewhere  on  the 
earth;  and  this  shows  their  differences  in  that  respect.  Each  of 
these  divisions  affects  man  as  to  one  characteristic,  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  whole  nature,  or  his  properties 
in  general.  But,  should  we  divide  man  into  the  savage,  the 
barbarous,  the  eemi-civilized,  the  civilized,  and  the  enlightened, 
this  would  relate,  not  to  one  characteristic  t)nly,  but  to  that 
complexity  of  clianicteriKtics,  which  makes  man  capable  of 
diverse  degrees  of  social  and  industrial  advancement.  In  tha 
foregoing  divisions,  the  mind  refers  only  to  a  part  of  the  generic 
nature;  and  this  is  commonly  the  case  with  complex  genera. 
But,  should  we  take  some  simple  genus,  as  color,  and  divide 
it  into  white,  black,  red.  blue,  yellow,  etc.,  then  the  whole 
nature  of  the  genus  would  be  the  "fundamentum  divisionis," 
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to  which  the  distinguishing  differences  should  immediately 
attach. 

Is  there,  noto,  any  exception  to  this  rule  ?  We  think  there  is, 
and  that  we  often  divide  a  natural  genus  of  things  by  reference 
to  prominent  marks  of  its  several  species,  when  these  marks, 
though  pertaining  to  different  characteristics,  or  aspects,  of  the 
genus,  are  yet  recognized  as  distinctive  of  the  species  severally. 
We  say  that  there  are  four  simple  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  chlorine;  and  we  distinguish  the  first  as  the  life- 
sustaining  gas,  the  second  as  the  lightest  of  substances,  the  third 
as  the  most  inert  element,  the  fourth  as  the  colored  gas,  adding 
to  these  peculiarities  such  otiiers  as  we  may  note,  without  any 
reference  to  a  basis  of  division.  And,  in  general,  chemical  ele- 
ments are  divided  in  this  way.  In  a  similar  manner,  we  classify 
vertebrates  into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  Each  spe- 
cies is  marked  by  a  system  of  characteristics  peculiar  to  it,  with- 
out reference  to  any  common  basis  for  distinction.  Our  ordinary 
division  of  quadrupeds  into  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, lion,  tiger,  jackal,  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc. ;  and  our  classifica- 
tions of  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  parsnips,  onions,  cabbages;  and 
of  flowers,  as  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  anemone,  the  tulip,  the 
hyacinth,  etc.,  are  without  any  one  fundamentum.  Division,  in 
fact,  can  take  place  whenever  a  number  of  specific  differences,  or 
systems  of  differences  are  mutually  repugnavi,  whether  we  refer  to 
one  principium  or  not.  This  evidently  happens  in  many  common 
divisions  of  natural  things.  We  see  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  a  genus  which  have  a  set  of  attributes  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  members  of  that  genus,  and  so  we  make  them 
a  species  by  themselves.  In  the  same  way  we  form  another  co- 
orciinate  class,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the  genus  is  divided. 
In  short,  the  difference  employed  in  each  specialization  may  have 
a  fundamentum  of  its  own,  if  it  only  be  incompatible  with  all 
the  other  differences  employed. 

The  reason,  on  account  of  which  a  common  fundamentum 
has  been  considered  necessary  for  correct  division,  is,  that,  if  we 
should  neglect  the  actual  constitution  and  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  have  regard  only  to  things  abstractly  possible,  we  could  not 
separate  a  goHus  into  repellent  species  without  adopting  a  com- 
mon fundamentum.  We  now  distinguish  the  elephant  as  the 
largest  of  quadrupeds  and  the  horse  as  a  quadruped  of  a  peculiar 
shape.  In  abstract  possibility  the  same  animal  might  be  an  ele- 
phant in  size  and  a  horse  in  shape.  But  when  we  distinguish  both 
animals  as  to  shape,  or  both  as  to  size,  then  there  is  not  even  an 
abstract  possibility  of  any  animal  belonging  to  both  classes.  It 
is  abstractly  possible  that  a  gas  having  the  life-supporting  quality 
of  oxygen  should  have  the  color  of  chlorine  and  the  lightness 
of  hydrogen.  The  rule  as  to  the  principium  arose  from  an  exclu- 
sive attention  to  what  logicians  have  termed  "Pure  Logic'"; 
which,  in  some  cases,  they  make  too  pure  to  be  of  any  practi- 
cal use. 
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But,  while  a  common  funilamentiim  is  not  needed 
in   every  division,  it  is  true   tluit  divisions  con- 


Btructed  with  reference  to  one  principle  have  a 
p«cuHar  value.  For,  in  addition  tu  tlve  main  effect 
of  division,  which  is  the  distinction  and  co-ordina- 
lofUiB  guuiM,  tion  of  epecies,  thvii  mwcialhi  illusL-ate  thai  ckafnc.fer- 
itoUuMsence.  wtvc  icfticli  IS  the  ijroaml  of  division  and  flte  ififfcraices 
which  aflach  lliern-iclve^  to  it;  in  tliis  way  they  con- 
ibute  to  the  analytic  determination  of  thought.  Ihis  may  be 
m  in  cases  where  tiie  whole  nature  of  some  simple  genus  is 
"fundameutum  divisionis."  For  example,  when  we  enu- 
merate and  consider  diflerent  kinds  of  color,  both  genus  and 
Bpecies  are  set  forth  distinctly,  and,  in  a  sense,  defined.  Rut  a 
similar  result  takes  place  where  genus,  or  spccilic  differences,  or 
both,  may  be  of  a  complex  nature.  We  say,  mankiud  are  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans.  As  a  division,  simply, 
this  teaches  that  the  four  classes  named,  notwitlistanding  their 
common  character  as  men,  have  each  a  distinct  nature  of  their 
own.  But,  as  a  divi.si«jn  founded  nn  a  common  principle,  it  illua- 
trates  th«  fact  that  ult  men  have  the  property  of  being  religious, 
iu  one  way  or  another,  and  prepares  us  to  obtain  a  correct  cou- 
cepition  of  this  property  aiut  of  the  differences  founded  upon  it 
For,  considering  the  four  different  classes  of  men,  we  soon  gain 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  common  religious  character  of  tlie  race; 
aod  after  this,  we  conceive  more  definitely  ol'each  of  the  divid- 
ing species,  when,  bearing  the  common  priin!iple  in  luiiid,  we 
perceive  how  far  each  species  is  like,  and  how  far  it  is  unlike, 
tlie  others  ci>-ordinate  willi  it.  For  instance,  a  Christian  is  ex- 
actly like  a  Jew,  .Mohammedan,  or  Pagan,  so  far  as  goiieial 
religious  sentiment  goes.  That,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  Christian;  one  must  have  that  peculiarity  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  life,  which  belongs  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
Thus  our  conception  of  Christianity  is  rendered  definite  by  its 
relation  to  the  common  fundamentum. 

The  foregoing  example  shows  how,  before  a  division  is  effected, 
the  notimi  to  bo  divided  is  often  enlarged  bv  the  incorporatiou 
of  some  property  of  the  genus,  to  which  projierty  the  differences 
immediately  attach  tliemselvea  This  interesting  phenomenon 
fiecpiently  occurs,  and  is  of  importance  in  the  jihllosophy  of  our 
conceptions. 
_,  .  _^  In  this  connection,  we  should  notice  a  kind  of  divi- 

Dtehotomy  k  pro-      ....  »  r        i  x 

«<iH  of  only  umit.  sion  wuicli  may  rest  on  a  common  lunaamentum, 
•draiue.  yg^  which   is  witliout   that  determining   force  of 

which  we  have  just  spoken,  It  is  that  dicliotomy,  or  division 
by  negation,  wherelty  a  genus  is  separated  into  a  positive  and  a 
negjitive  class.  Animals,  with  reference  to  their  disposition 
towards  the  society  and  service  of  man,  may  be  distiugiiislied 
into  the  tame,  and  the  not-tame;  and  the  class  apple  is  divisible 
into  tliose  which  ai'e  sweet  and  those  which  are  not  sweet,  the 
fuudumentum  in  this  case  being  taste  or  sapidity.     But,  because 
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jach  specialization  we  add  to  the  generic  constitution  a  Rystem 
>f  (iifterences  capable  of  inrlefiiiitt'  t'lilarpjemt'iit;  and  this  kind 
>f  dillV-reutiation  is  to  be  distiiifiriiislied  Irinn  any  wliidi  would 
idd  only  some  difference,  or  difl'erencea,  un connects]  with  a 
^ixed  natural  conBtitnti«m,  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  Riilistances,  there 
ire  nainnd  ftjie^-ies  which  possesa  fixed  i;oti8titutioii8  of  consider- 
ible  comph-xity,  and  which  have  a  superiority  over  those  l()j:^ic-al 
'BjiecieB  which  are  based  upon  more  superficial  and  lesa  fruittul 
ditfcrences. 

PasHiiig  from  unorganized  to  organized  Buhstances,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  modes  of  differentiation  is  yet  more 
marked.      We  at  once   allow  that  oak,    pine,  walnut,  ash   and 
^^niahogany,  are  kinds  of  wood;  but,  should  we  divide  wood,  with 
^keference  to  the  procesa  of  using  it,  into  timber,  logs,  8a^^'ed 
^Hnmber,  dreseed   boards,  and  manufactured  articles,   we  would 
^■iciirrely  call  these  difl'erent  kinds  of  wood.     Nor  do  we  speak 
^^of  males  and  iemales — or  of  children,  youths,  adults,  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  the  old — as  being  diHen-nt  kinds  of  men.      It  nmy 
sometimes  be  hard  to  determine  by  what  marks  a  natural   kind 
should  be  definitely  distinguished;   but   the  existence  of  such 
kinds  cannot  be  denied.     A  desire  to  recognize  their  important 

Kilace  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  in  some  degree  explains 
he  tenacity  with  which  the  doctrine  of  realism  was  formerly 
leld.  The  fixed  typical  forms  accnrditig  to  which  natural  ob- 
jects may  be  classifaed,  and  the  peculiar  fullness  and  fruitfuhiess 
of  substantial  essences,  indicate  that  qtiite  complex  general  con- 
ceptions have  been  emplctyed,  either  at  some  one  period,  or  from 
time  to  time,  to  determine  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 
This  18  the  radical  truth  wliich  realism  endeavored  to  express. 

In  the  foregoing  reniarks,  the  terms  genus  aiul  sjjecics  are  em- 
ployed only  iu  their  logical  sense,  and  not  with  the  limitations 
given  them  in  natural  history.  It  is  evident  that  their  peculiar 
application  in  this  Rcience  has  arisen  from  the  perception  of 
what  we  have  called  natural  kinds;.  Moreover,  we  call  these 
kinds  natural  and  others  logical  or  artificial,  not  because  only 
the  former  indicate  natural  relations,  and  only  the  latter  mental 
Blassification,  but  because  nature  has  more  to  do  with  the  former, 
id  art  more  with  the  latter. 

We  must  notice,  also,  that  the  terms  /uwiainenfum 

and  principivm,    and    their    English    equivalents, 

ground  and  princijjfe,  have  a  different  sense  when 

used  with  reference  to  divisions  from  that  wliich 

they  have  when  we  speak  of  a  ground  of  coirvii> 

^tion,  or  a  principle  of  reasoning.     They  signily  merely  that 

jeneral  quality  or  property  which  ia  epecialized  by  a  series  uf 

iditioua. 


terma  fimdJt- 
•ctir«n,    principi- 
grvutvi,  pn'n. 
if  It,  UM-d  Iu  l<ro 
'"■ppUcMiona. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

PEEDICATION. 

§  200.  The  second  form  of  thought  employed  by 
c^puo^e^roiS^  the  discursive  reason,  is  the  Proposition,  or  Predi- 
»»y  p«'JJ^"o°  or  cation.  These  terms  have  essentially  the  same 
A  t' ndc-ncy  to  gpe-  signification,  and  may  often  be  employed  indif- 
SfliS"'^  °"^'  ferently;  but,  as  frequently  happens  with  terms 

of  psychological  application,  eacn  is  used  to  ex- 
press shades  of  meaning  which  are  more  or  less  its  own.  The 
sense  of  words  indicative  of  mental  phenomena,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  variable  thing,  and  resembles  the  pronunciation  of  words 
m  the  Arabic  language.  In  Arabic,  a  word,  sometimes,  has 
several  pronunciations,  with  one  radical  consonantal  framework ; 
Mohammed,  Mahomet,  Mehamet,  Mahmoud,  are  all  the  same 
word;  so,  in  psychology,  a  term  may  have  several  significa- 
tions, all  the  developments  of  one  radical  conception. 

By  a  predication  men  meant  originally  a  stAtement  or  decla- 
ration concerning  any  object,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  and  by 
proposition  the  same  thing,  but  with  the  idea  that  the  statement 
IS  placed  before  some  one  for  consideration.  Hence,  predication 
came  to  indicate,  specially,  a  statement  in  its  relation  to  the  ob- 
jects thought  of,  and  proposition  a  statement  in  its  relation  to 
the  thinking  mind.  Then,  because  most  statements  concerning 
objects  present  one  object  as  existing  in  some  relation  to  another, 
predication  often  limits  itself  to  those  declarations  in  which  we 
affirm  or  deny  "one  thing  of  another";  while  proposition  still 
remains  a  designation  for  statements  in  general.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  mind  may  entertain  an  existential  statement, 
without  asserting  it,  a  proposition  sometimes  signifies  a  mere 
enunciation  of  thought,  without  reference  to  its  truth  or  false- 
hood, or  the  reality  or  unreality  of  its  objects.  This  limitation 
does  not  so  easily  attach  itself  to  the  word  predication.  But  the 
radical  conception  at  all  times  common  to  both  terms,  is  that  of 
existential  statement,  or  tfte  mental  setting  forth  of  things  as  existent 
or  as  non-existent. 

This  is  our  definition  of  the  essential  nature  of  propositions 
and  predications.  Accepting  it,  we  must  explain  the  various 
limited  meanings,  in  which,  sometimes,  these  terms  even  become 
contrasted  with  one  another;  and,  in  connection  with  these 
meanings,  we  must  seek  a  clear  understanding  of  the  forms  and 
uses  of  prepositional  thought.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
which  is  one  mainly  of  definitions  and  distinctions,  we  may  ad- 
vantageously follow  a  mode  of  procedure  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  is,  the  method  of  logical  divisiou. 
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Bnt  before  proceeding  farther,  we  shall  empliasrzo 
f S^n"™ ""wlSSd   *''*^  diRtinctk)!)   between   existential   thouglit,  and 
maMiing,  *iBo  the  tlioufflit  wliicii  ifi  not  existential,  by  proposine  a 
SoiiMiuuc,  diiun-  better  name  tor  the   latter  than   triB  deRignatiou 
SiirJi'So"gbl'  whit^h  we  fi.rmerly  employe  J  (§  35}.     The  noun 
^  /bem,  and  the  adjective  /ormo?,  in  this  connection, 

^pare  objectionaWe  because  of  their  ainl)igiiity.  Although  we  may 
think  of  the  form  or  natnro  of  a  thing  without  tliirtking  of  its 
existence  or  non-existence,  the  word  form,  of  itself,  suggests 
merely  the  object  conceived  of  as  poBReHsinf:^  a  diatinct  nature, 

I  and  not  that  the  object  is  thought  oi  only  as  having  it.  We  may 
either  think  of  a  form  us  exi.sting  or  as  non-exietent,  or  we  raay 
think  of  it  without  any  existential  reference.  Moreover,  an  ob- 
ject viewed  without  reference  to  its  form,  or  eimply  as  "mat- 
ter," can  be  thought  of  aside  from  ita  existence  or  non-existence. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  every  way  desirable  that  unambiguous 
Siames  should  be  found,  first  for  an  object  viewed  without  refer- 
ence to  its  existence  or  non-existence,  and,  sccnndly,  for  the  no- 
tion or  conception  of  the  object  thus  obtained.  \Ve  can  thiidc 
»tif  no  better  term  for  this  purpose  than  one  which  Kant  emplo^-a 
to  signify  an  individual  notion  as  immediately  produced  from,  and 
euppTying  the  place  of,  a  genera!  notion, — that  is,  what  we  have 
already  described  as  the  unital  indefinite  notion.  Kant  calls  this 
a  scltema.  Tlie  term,  in  this  sense,  is  not  needed  in  English  phi- 
losophy, and  could  scarcely  be  used  without  some  evil  Kantian 
associations.  We  propose  to  signify  by  srhema,  not  the  notion 
of  a  thing,  but  the  thing  itself  viewed  without  existential  refer- 
ence; and  we  shall  call  our  notion  of  the  thing  as  thus  viewed, 
a  Mchemnitc  thomht^  or  conception.  If  any  one  dislike  this  use  of 
language,  we  shall  retain  it  only  till  he  may  provide  a  better 

■  teniJ. 
When  we  say  that  ft  proposition  or  predication,  in  the  most 
radical  signification  of  these  words,  is  an  existetitial  statement, 
■we  mean  ver^'  little  more  than  that  it  is  an  existential  notion,  the 
difference  being  that  the  thought  of  existence  (or  of  non-exist- 
ence) is  more  distinctly  and  separately  entertained  in  the  state- 
ment than  in  the  notion.  Hence,  it  has  been  correctly  held  that 
•  every  proposition  is  an  expanded  notion;  though  the  converse 
cannot  be  admitted,  tliat  every  notion  is  a  contracted  proposition. 
For  Bchematic  conceptions  are  esBcntially  different  from  proposi- 
tional  thought. 

»(a)  Pr«po»itionii  ^^^  sliall  coramencc  our  analytic  survey  of  propo- 
»« ponncuttTre  or  gitions  With  two  divisious  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  sources  of  the  secondary  significations  of 
terms,  and  which  are  of  fundamental  imftortance  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  rational  discourse.  First,  propositions  (or  predications) 
are  either  enunciatice  or  msertivc.  By  the  I'ormer  of  these  we  mean 
Btatem  en  tsennnciative  or  expressive  of  existential  thought  merely; 
by  the  latter,  statements  which  also  assert  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  thought,  and  which,  therefore,  are  enunciative  or  express- 
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ive  of  belief.  Though  propositions  always  state  existential 
thought,  and  may  be  dwelt  upon  simply  as  doing  so,  we  fre- 
quently conceive  of  them  as  having  also  this  assertive  force; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  we  use  the  term  preduxUiaa. 
Every  conceivable  object  is  either  existent  or  non-existent;  there- 
fore every  proposition  must  be  either  true  or  false.  We  can, 
however,  state  a  proposition  without  asserting,  even  mentally, 
that  it  is  true  or  tnat  it  is  false; — as  when  one -states  a  proposi- 
tion withoiit  knowing  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  and  endeavors 
to  find  out  which  of  the  two  it  may  be; — in  that  case,  the  propo- 
sition may  be  distinguished  as  enunciative,  or  an  enunciation. 
More  frequently,  in  making  a  statement,  we  intend  to  assert  the 
truth  of  it,  and,  it  may  be,  the  falsity  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ment; in  this  case,  a  proposition  or  predication,  is  assertive,  or 
an  assertion. 

As  already  suggested,  there  is  a  tendency  in  language  to  re- 
strict tiie  terra  proposition  to  enunciations,  as  when  we  speak  of 
some  statement  as  a  mere  proposition;  and  there  is  a  similar  ten- 
dency, though  not  so  strong,  to  i-estrict  the  term  prediccUion  to 
assertions.  Bnt  logicians  have  not  adopted  either  of  these  re- 
strictions. The  sole  use  of  enunciation  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
assertion.  Were  it  not  for  this,  prepositional  thought  would 
differ  nothing  in  form  and  character  from  mere  existential 
conception. 

The  second  division  of  propositions  concerns  them 
j^^t^uS?"^  equally  whether  as  enunciations  or  as  assertions. 

It  is  that  which  we  formerly  made  between  im- 
proper and  proper  predications.  It  may  be  stated  by  saying 
that  some  propositions  are  simply  existential,  while  others  are 
inherential.  Some  set  forth,  and  assert,  the  existence  (or  non- 
existence) of  a  thing  viewed  simply,  and  aside  from  its  relations 
to  other  things;  while  others  set  forth  the  existence  (or  non- 
existence) of  objects  as  in  relation  to  something  else,  whose 
existence  is  known  or  assumed.  "  There  are  white  elephants," 
"There  may  be  black  swans,"  are  propositions  of  the  first  class; 
they  are  simple  existential  statements.  "The  elephant  has  huge 
tusks,"  "The  swan  moves  gracefully,"  are  propositions  of  the 
second  class.  These  may  be  styled  inherential  statements,  for 
they  assert  that  the  possession  of  tvisks  is  a  fact  in  relation  to 
elephants,  and  graceliil  motion  a  fact  in  relation  to  swans.  By 
far  tiie  greater  number  of  propositions  are  of  this  latter  kind; 
and  the  ordinary  discussions  of  logic  pertain  to  these  almost  ex- 
clusively. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
term  predication  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  inherential  state- 
ment, and  may  be  allowed  ordinarilv  to  have  this  limited  mean- 
ing. Hence,  we  do  not  wholly  object  to  the  well-known  Aris- 
totelian definition  that  a  predication  is  a  form  of  speech  in  which 
one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  But,  if  all  proposi- 
tions may  be  styled  predications,  and  inherential  statements  have 
this  name  only  by  a  pre-eminence,  then  let  us  call  these  predi- 
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itions  Tprfyper^  and  let  simple  existential  propositions  be  improper 
>rediuatiou8. 

It  might,  however,  be  an   improvement  in   terminology,  if 

iropositioua  were  made  the  generic  cliiss,  und  then  were  divided, 

by  their  relation  to  behef,  into  enunciations  and  ttsserfKuiK,  and, 

rith  reference  to  their  matter,  into  simple  existential  statements, 

lud  predications.     Then,  lei  a  predication  be  either  eniiiiciative 

attsertive;  and  bo,  al«o,  the  aunnle  existential  statement. 

liewide  the  two  divisions   which    we   have   now  mentioned, 

»tlierH  of  less  radical  importance  exliibit  diffei-ent  niodes  iA'  prop- 

jitional   tliunght.     All  of  tliese  additional   divisions  relate  to 

iroposilions  as  assertive,  and  to  tl;e  thought  of  propositions  only 

I  conditionative  of  belief;  but  some  ot'thedistinctiunsempluisized 

these  divisions  apply,  either  exclusivelj'  or  pre-eminently,  to 

)redicatiiiri8  as  distingnished  from  simple  existential  statements. 

We  shall  discuss  five  divisions  which   concern  propositions 

general,  and  then  five   relating  to  predic^itiona     Por  prop- 

sitiuns  may  be  (a)  affirmative  or  negative,  {h)  true  or  false, 

If)  real  or  assumed,  {d)  categorical  or  conditiunal,  and  (r)  deti- 

lite  or  doubtful.     And  predications  may  be  («)  historical  ur  log- 

»1,  (6)  close  or  loose,  (r)  essential  or  accidental,  (ti)  ideutilica- 

ive  or  ascriptive,  and  (e)  universal  or  particuhir. 

The  diHtinction  of  aj/irmalive  atul  negative  belongs  to 
M^T^*"**  ""*  propositions  both  as  enunciations  and  as  assertions. 
Affirmative  and  negative  assertions  are  merely  af- 
firmative and  negative  enunciations  accompanied  with   belief. 
liut  in  thinking  of  propositions  under  these  characters  we  i\4W 
ihietly  to  their  assertive  force.     LogiciaTis  have  ctmsidered  prop- 
itious exclusively  as  assertions,  and,  therefore,  have  regard«-<l 
rtive  force  to  be  the  peculiar  cliaracteristic,  or  differential 
ify,  wliereby  the  proposition  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
modes  of  thought     Heuce,  they  say  that  tlie  distinction  of  atBrm- 
ktive  and  negative  pertains  to  the  quality  of  propositions.     TIds 
mgnage   may  be  allowed,  though  it  is  wanting  in   accuracy, 
*aud  is  far  from  being  self-explanatory.     When  we  contemplate 
the  nature  of  belief,  its  dependence  on  existential  thought,  the 
"two  modes,  positive  and  negative,  of  this  thought,  and  the  two 
)rre8pt»ndeut  modes  of  belief,  the  essential  nature  and  the  fuu- 
datnental  use  of  propositions,  seem  to  be  clearly  analyzed  and 
|Cxplained.     With  the  conceptions  thus  obtained  Ave  may  com- 
ire  the  view  of  the  ancient  logicians  who  make  propositiona 
ind  assertions  to  be  a  mental  compounding  and  dividing  of 
things,  the  putting  of  one  thing  with  another,  or  the   taking 
iway  of  one  thing  from  another; — and  the  doctrine  of  modem 
logicians  who  teach  that  judgment  is  the  recognition  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement,  or  the  conflict  or  congruity,  of  ideas. 
The  division  of  propoisitions  into  tlie  true  awl  the 
(ff)  Tna uut  (Um.  falae  is  intimately  related  with  that  into  the  affirm- 
ative and  negative.     Truth  and  falsity  presuppose 
ailLimatioD  and   negation.     An  affirmation  is  true  when   that 
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•wbit'h  it  not*  fnrth  a«  exintflil.  r.-;»llv  fXictx.   .-»' 

ifi  nnn-exiHtrnt     A   in.->jnlni:i  )>*  rriii-    uli^-n    • 
if(>rth  an  noii-exiMUMit,  in  r«*«»llv  ivnn-.  xi«jf:;  ■ 

exiftta.     Truth  is  a  sort  ot  c>>rie8j)'-tidc-ncf 

•  pnipoNitiou,  poKJlive  or  ncpitivf.  nnd    • 

coujiirmity    lietwcou    tbem.      I"    iiMli-ini* 

asKcrtiott,  oiieV  um>  uf  propoxi' 

five;  be  may  think  only  of  lln-  tn>  > 

iifhiH  own  KMiu^rtivv  thituglit.     On  tb< 

especially  if  it  be  repeated  at  d»-' 

by  a  »nl>j«>otivo  ntf«*rcnc«%  thiit  i«i 

nature  and  relatioiiH  oa  ;t 

»MM'rti4  wimply  tho  propuM 

nays,  "A  exista,"  or  "A  ia  R'     but  in  the 

tion  IN  uUoii  made  iudir«M:tly  by  aa^rrtii  .• 
\foiiitutn.     We  a*y,  "It  w  true,  that  A 

Every  niwortirm  may  \x*  exprvased  in  1 1, 

■orae  have  dftiued  judgment  to  Ih»  i  <d%\ 

an  true*,  rather  than  the  setting  fivrt'  Um 

'  exintent  or  ax  non-exiHtttnL     IIiih  .  ^4 

Tho  perception  of  ■  thing — that  w,  ut  <t 

pr(>Hup{KiiH>H  the  perce|>t4»n  of  a  thing.  tl>.i' 
'  being,  aa  fact,  and  ia  itaelf  only  a  special  < 
;oept]on.     For,  fimt  we  perceive,  mmply  n 
[then  we  perceive  our  perceptive  thuuicht;  n 
|ap<}ndfni'e  (<xiata  bet  wood  our  thought  and  tiif>  tart,  luw  mi 
jeorreMpondenoe  being  a  oocrdated   fact.     ■Ai.rtiuo, 
|]>ertainM  raiiimlly  and  primari'  of  tldii^  attJ  ^ 

'to  the  truth  of  prupoaition*  .tt  vwwy  aatfMB 

may  Ih?  n-iiuoea  to  a  c«rtii  'f  eutawMit  wbieii  a^nti  ■» 

conformity  of  a  pn>podti«-i  '  ict,  ean  eaailr  h*"  dialiBcMABt 

1  from  tlte  theory'  that  every  aanertion  aeta  for? 

or  thf  cootiiotioQ  of  ideoa,  or  of  tiling*.     Th«*^    — . ;. .. 

bad  any  cloae  ooouection.     Tba  one  m  true;  and  tb*  otk«r  Ma 
In  Ibe  nest  pl«oe,  aaavrtiooa  roar  Ym  niSikm  ^ 

iSJSr'  *****  or  amwrnoL     Yhia  diriMoa^  an)ike*tb«  laaft,  la*  »i 
reference  to  anj  dUfcrmee  tn  ^t^  moim  of  pMpi» 

tJo—l  tiumglil,  but  only  eonparaa  an  a— riioa 

4NMi*a  raal  KnowI«dg«  or  eooTiotioo,  wilb  aa 

cooomtmI  of  and  naed  aa  an  otite^^  nf  ooncideratifOB 

Tb«  pmpoaitiona  prewnt«d  iii  inulv  sf^  *t 

A  is  B,"  are  <>•"  •'■'•  tntt^r  ,\. .  ;..^  |<;oriooa>  uf  I 

uot  to  iuveH'  .«  of  ottr  kaowMf^ 

to  define  lbtnH.<  rndiuiiii  mftnoOa  wnrrebr  U«r  kDCMvMlB*  •  Bi» 

finned,  improved,  and  tnlaqrad.  TharHbtv.  IIm  rwBtjr  «^  ^M 
is  MmoMcL  Baeauaa  the  riuea  and  diaonwione  af  lo({*r,  ••  te 
MiMioa  of  ratjooal  eonviotton,  daal,  \\x  Iba  moat  nart,  »«*  •» 
anmad  ■— rtinna  and  their  ooaaaqoanoai^  mmbj  baU  tbtf  V^ 
daala  whh  tbought  nmplv  aa  aooh.  Tbaf  i 
tl4e  fact  that  an  aaaniaaa  ia  not  a  real 
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peroeive  that  nti  ideal  object  may  Berve  the  ends  of  abstmrt  refl- 
BoiiiiijLj^  as  well  as  if  it  were  real,  and  even  better.  However 
li>gioal  iirincifiles  niay  be  iininedvately  concerned  with  (iBsumed 
truth,  tlieir  whole  value  lies  in  their  applicability  to  Btatements 
setting  forth  fact  and  ifality. 

The  diatinctiou  between  real  and  assumed,  ia  not 
wiJl*°'*'  °'  ^^  t>®  confounded  with  that  between  meutal  and 
verbal^  atiaertions.  Both  real  and  assumed  asser- 
tions are  mental.  Logic  is  interested  primarily  witli  mental  pro- 
positions, and  with  verbal  only  so  far  as  these  may  express  the 
mental.  When  vt-rbal  assertions  are  disconnected  with  mental, 
ns  ill  lies  and  falsehoods,  they  pass  beyond  the  province  of  the 
logician. 

§  201.  Propositions,  apjain,  are  divided  into  ttie  cat' 
e/jonnnl  ami  the  conilUionol.  Catepforical  assertions 
are  those  which  are  free  from  any  expressed  condi- 
tion, for  example,  "Garfield  is  president,"  "Arthur 
may  be  president,"  "There  is  money  in  the  bank," 
"  There  must  be  money  in  the  banic"  Those  oateeroricals  which 
eiinply  assert  I'act,  are  pure  or  indi'-ative:  those  wliich  assert  worae- 
thiii)^  as  necessary,  or  possible,  or  coTitingent,  or  probable,  are 
«i«ia/ or  cowr///jV>«a/(V",  categoricala.  Although  the.se  latter  are 
3)ot  accompanied  with  any  express  condition,  they  contain  a  ref- 
erence to  some  nnexprt'ssed  condition,  that  is,  to  some  antece- 
dent either  of  necessity,  or  possilnlity,  or  continprencv,  or  proba- 
biliry.  For  the  term  ajudition  liere  signifies  simply  a  lopfical 
antecedent.  Aristotle  speaks  fre(inently  of  modal  propo.sitiona, 
and  mentions  four  kinds,  the  necessary,  the  impossible,  the  con- 
tingent, and  the  possible.  We  have  ventured  to  change  his  list 
by  omitting  the  impossilde  as  being  only  one  form  of  the  neces- 
Bary,  and  by  adding  the  probable,  which  is  a  pecnliar  combina- 
tion of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  (5  8G).  It  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  modals  to  assert  the  consequential  dependence  of  the 
thing  set  forth  on  some  understood  condition.  They  do  not 
differ  from  indicative  propositions  in  presenting  any  peculiar 
qiiality  or  adjunct  fif  the  tiling  directly  asserted  to  exist.  They 
are  called  modal  simply  as  indicatiug  different  modes  of  logiail 
connection,  and  not  as  setting  forth  modes  of  action  or  of  any 
kind  of  entity.  The  commentators  on  Aristrttle,  followed  by  tlie 
Schoolmen,  lailed  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  modals. 
They  included  in  this  class  all  assertions  in  which  the  emphatio 
thought  is  adverbial.  "  Bnitus  killed  Ca?sar  justly,"  "  Alexander 
conquered  Darius  honorably,"  were  called  modals.  Later  writers 
proved,  easily  enough,  that  such  predications  differ  from  ordinary 
indicative  categoricals  only  in  the  form  and  order  of  ex)iression. 
Instead  of  the  propositions  given  above,  we  can  say,  "The  kill- 
ing of  Caesar  by  Brutus  was  just,"  "The  conquest  of  Darius  by 
Alexander  was  honorable;"  and,  in  these  statements,  tlie  predi- 
cate adverbs  are  replaced  by  predicate  adjeetiveij,  which,  like  the 
adverbs,  characterize  modes  of  conduct     But  terms  expreasive 
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of  necessity,  contingency,  possibility,  and  probability,  are  not 
generally  used  to  set  forth  modes  of  entity,  but  modes  of  logical 
connection. 

Necessity  and  possibility  may  be  asserted  for  their  own  sake, 
and  without  reference  to  anv  logical  sequence  flowing  from  them ; 
as  when  one  might  say,  "He  muti.  pay  the  debt;  he  can  pay  it 
easily,"  meaning  to  assert  the  necessity  or  the  possibility  simply 
as  a  fact.  In  such  cases,  the  propositions  are  pure  rather  than 
modal.  But  they  would  not  be  pure  were  the  assertion  intend- 
ed to  set  forth  the  payment  as  a  thing  certainly  or  possibly 
true. 

Modal  propositions,  therefore,  are  justly  separated  from  those 
merely  iuiticative,  because  they  assert  that  grounds  of  various  de- 
grees of  confidence  exist  By  reason  of  this  attribute  modals  are 
specially  related  to  inference  and  reasoning. 

Tu  the  categorical  we  oppose  Uvr  conditioned  proposition  as 
being  founded  on  an  express  condition.  We  do  so  with  some 
dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  terms  to 
convey  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  by  logical  usage.  The 
word  categorical  might  naturally  be  applied  only  to  pure,  and 
not  to  modal,  statements,  and  is  sometimes  given  that  limitation; 
while  the  word  conditional  might  claim  a  wider  application  than 
that  in  which  we  are  now  called  to  use  it.  The  conditional 
proposition  of  which  we  speak  at  present  is  essentially  hypo- 
thetical, and  founded  on  an  "if."  Undoubtedly,  those  conditioned 
propositions  which  we  are  mostly  called  to  consider  are  of  this 
character.  But  it  tends  to  a  confusion  to  identify  the  hypothet- 
ical with  the  conditional  character  of  an  assertion,  as  if  every 
condition  were  only  a  thing  supposed.  The  word  condition  is 
here  used  in  a  peculiar  and  limited  sense.  Primarily,  in 
philosophy,  a  condition  signifies  that,  the  existence  of  which 
IS  necessarily  involved  with  the  existence  of  some  object, 
so  that  tlie  object  could  not  exist  without  the  existence  of 
the  condition.  Then  a  logical  condition  is  that  which  at  once 
conditions  and  necessitates  the  existence  of  some  object,  and  is 
that  vital  part  which  gives  to  every  antecedent  of  necessity  its 
logical  force.  But  the  condition  now  spoken  of  is  simply  the 
logical  antecedent  itself,  which  is  here  termed  a  condition,  because 
it  always  includes  a  logical  condition  of  the  thing  asserted,  and 
because  it  commonly  is  the  necessary  condition  of  our  belief  in 
particular  cases. 
n„.,.»<«™  1.    .~  It  is  evident  that  a  condition  in  this,  or  in  any  of 

Conainonau     are       ,  .  .  ,  ■  ■   i  , 

either  leai.  or  hy-  the  seuses  just  mentioned,  may  be  either  real 
oiS^^tho  utter  Or  supposcd,  and  that,  consequently,  assertions 
toric"""*^  ^  founded  upon  them  may  be  divided  into  the  real 
and  the  hypothetical.  Real  conditional  predica- 
tions might  be  illustratea  by  the  following  statements,  "Be- 
cause there  is  order  in  the  universe,  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
Creator,"  "The  man  will  pay  his  debts;  for  he  is  honest." 
Hypothetical  conditions  would  be  such  as  follow,  "If  there  is 
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jrder  in  the  universe,  there  is  an  intelligent  Creator,"  anrl  "The 
iiaii  will  pay  liis  debts,  if  lie  bu  liotiest."  Tii  nil  aiiuh  assertiuiis 
the  antecedent  is  no  jmrt  of  thu  prupoaitifm,  but  only  its  con- 
comitant. Should  we  incUule  both  antecedent  and  consequent 
In  our  conception,  we  would  be  thinking:  rather  oi  an  inference 
'than  of  a  proposition.  A  conditional  predication,  therefore, 
I  might  be  defineci  as  an  inff  rred  proposition  attaclied  to  Koiue  an- 
^■tecedent  of  admitted  validity;  and  might  be  di8tin{;niHhed  by 
^■Ihis  name,  whether  the  antecedent  be  accepted  as  real  or  be  only 
^^Bupposed. 

^"       But  predications  founded  on  valid  antecedents,  known  and 
allowed  as  fact,  need  not,  in  the  discvissions  of  logic,  be  sepa- 

Irately  considered  as  conditional  propositions.  If  the  fact,  as  well 
lis  the  validity,  of  the  antecedent  be  admitted,  we  eitlier  no 
longer  dwell  on  the  antecc^dent,  but  use  the  proposition  by  itself 
fcategorically ;  or  we  regard  antecedent  and  consequent  together 
las  constituUng  a  valid  inference.  And  if  the  validity,  or  infer- 
ential force,  of  tile  antecedent  be  in  dispute,  whether  its  reality 
be  admitted  or  not,  antecedent  and  consequent  are,  in  tike  man- 
ner, equally  considered,  and  as  together  coimlituting  an  alleged 
inference.  Hence,  the  special  emphasis  of  our  attention  naturally 
falls  on  the  consequent  proposition  tmhj  in  one  case.  This  arises 
when,  the  validity  of  an  antecedent  V)eing  undoubted,  but  its  real- 
^Uty  as  yet  undetermined  or  neglected,  we  find  it  desirable  to  con- 
^Pvider  what  would  follow,  if  the  antecedent  were  fact.  In  that  case, 
■we  regard  the  consequent  as  hypotlietically  true.  On  tliis  account 
the  hypothetical  conditional  predication  has  been  distinguished 
by  logicians  as  if  it  alone  were  conditional.  Thus,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  word  condition  has  doubly  departed  horn  its  primary 
£hil«>8(iphical  meaning.  It  has  come  to  signify,  not  merely  a 
igical  antecedent,  but  also  that  antecedent  as  supposed  or 
imagined. 

(  This  deceptive  language  might  be  avoided  should  we  drop 
the  word  coiuiilioiuil,  and  employ  the  word  hjjyaiJuiiad  in  its 
place.  But  this  may  not  be  necessary.  Having  guardetl  against 
iniscouception,  let  us  conform  to  the  it-sti^  loqiiendi,  which  in  this 
connection  gives  the  meaning  of  supposed  antecedent.  Then, 
dismissing  the  real  conditional  proposition,  mentioned  above, 
as  being  sufficiently  considered  elsewhere,  we  may  sub-divide 
conditional  propositions  into  the  hypothetical — that  is,  the  sim- 
ple hypothetical — and  the  disjunctive, 

The  former  of  these  has  been  already  exemplified. 
1^*0 p o'ru°'5rn?  ^^  i^  simply  a  proposition  asserted  with  an  hypoitii- 
UwbA rMcniuuy  gsis  for  its  antecedent:  but  the  disjunctive  condi- 
catesoriui  .-lo.  tionul  18  ot  a  cotiipiex  and  peculiar  cliaracter.  It 
of'lwo^'nd*,"''"*  '^  ^  condensed  collection  or  collocation  of  liypotfiet- 
icals,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  has  a  pure  or  indicii- 
ive  element.  A  perfect  disjunctive  proposition  sets  forth  a 
'^tiiuTiher  of  alternative  statements,  asserting  indicatively,  but 
indetiuitely,  that  one  of  them  is  true,  and  the  rest  false.     We 
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f)lAt    th**    T.r«^r^. 


'nt'-m* 


t    ■IV'     l|i«B    ^  ' 


B«y.  "  It  18  «'ither  dny  or  !.■      • 

IH  ittii\  and  not  tho  otlx-r, 

i)lit;itl_v,  coiifiiiuH  fimr  liyptitli' 

iixiu-ative  assertion  that  only 

tliiit,  if  it  in  not  night,  it  i«  dny;  that,  if  il  m  ii 

that,  if  it  in  night,  it  w  not  day:  and  that,  if  ii   «• 

night     Tho  tlii«iiinolivt»  propiMMtion  in  a  very  on<i« 

nieitt;  it  nuiy  always  be  tormed  when  two  or  mor*  pn 

nrt;  kh  rfhtt<*(l  tu  each  other  that,  n^owwurily.  otM,  mm! 

cif  thi'm  is  tnio.     But  whon  1' 

tho  uiitnlHsr  of  hy]Mitht?tii-uU  i 

greater. 

A  U'W«  fowihle  kind  of  diwjnnctirft  ia  ft^mted  wh^u  ti 
thiii);<i,  llioii^h  not  couflietive  with  (nr  cnntrar^ 
are  «i»  n*Iut«^l  that  one  at  Knitrt  mn«*  '- 
a  knnvfj  or  a  fool,"  tni^ht  be  w^uir,' 
*'  If  th«*  num  IN  not  a  kniivr,  hr  \a  a  i>h>i,  and  aMidiodly,  **lf  I 
not  a  fool,  hw  iH  a  knave"  At  thw  Mtm^  ttm«  tbc  wmm  ■■ 
fr>//(  '  /-     Tliir<  '  \m  eft—  ihb& 

can  I  >]ilfte  hv  tU#r— tiw  awi 

\\\^  tif  a  romhinntion  nt  all  tl  -dL     TIlWV  **TWi 

ifl  a  knave,  or  foul,  nr  U^h.'*     i   .:  :upoimd 

tint  alwa^it  or  n«*(,'«Mimnly  inclndtrd  in  oar  thoucbL 
A  iwiiMiwi  ik  ^*""">'<i  ^^  P***  ^^^^  *he  diiitinctioq  into 
*"***   "^Bu     '^^^*  ""'I  fonditionala,  propoaitiona,  wtib 
afTS  to  what  we  may  ttTiii  their  eonditaottttti^ 
?««o(«^    '"">'  ''^  '""f*"  »H^"iti''aJly  divided  iato  p«Mti  i 
hy{H>thetical,  and  dii«junctiTtt.    Of  tlMwtev^ 
the  Hrat  and  hiot  nr<*  at  wnya  fXim^flH*!*!  in  tlio 
and  prup<Tly  titled  to  txnrviai  ih<<!rn:  bnt  tbia  i 
modala  and'  hypi>th«*ti<>nla,     Suni'tinira,  pn«poaitio—  wbtdl 
piiro  in  form  may  bav<'  a  intHlai  fon*v,  and  aonir  tima  pm^ 
tiona  modal  in  form,  a  hy(H>th(ftiral  fore*.     WIms  ••«—  ^-  - 
in  mortal, "  "  Man  tilla  the  ^mund,"  the  alalMBflVt- 
form.     Rat  th««  forrnrr  ia  tined  to  aa»<rt  that  **  M»a  m^  a«u 
Ihtf  latter  that  "  Man  ii«fty  be  a  riihirator  of  tJa*  csrlk,*    S»i 
tb«y  are  rtallpr  modnL  not  indtcfttivn.     And  •• 
•xproaaad  br  indicativM,  ao  hrpotbettoala  laajr  b» 
Modalc     "  If  ot)«  b«i  a  man,  bo  is  morial,"  ia  lb* 
niOeaaee  of ''Man  rouxi  ii  • ""    Tli.-  inft.r  •iiii<>iTM<^t  >« 
th<?  form<»r,  makt*«  h«  ■ 

"  If  a  man  ateala  ha  ti»m^  • -iic^i,    ■•  tka 

thiur«aaertod  wb«aw«  sav.  "  onaglH  ■•« 

tabed;"lMraift]aak  tbaaal'  •tMltW 

ait«  M  eooaeqiMnL    Tbu 

may  become  mprMMima  vk 

oaMl,  ar«  mar*  ttiMi  mviv  '*sv 

l««KMi  tu  ba  l<>a^ll^d  from 


Boch;  w»r*  it  not  for 
■nd  aimply  aa  a  (lart  ol 
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Let  ns  note,  also,  that  the  true  force  and  character  of  a  prerli- 
icatioii  hIkmiUI  imt  lie  (IfterniiiKnl  l)y  rel'ereiioe  to  its  firm  ulmie, 
but  Irntu  fi  cunsitk'riitioii  \jiK  flu;  llioiiglit  whicli  it  is  iiiteuilfd  to 
einUnly.  The  Kigician  should  always  seek  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  tniiid  in  inakinpj  any  statetiietit.  and  should  express 
thJH  cleHily  and  fidly.  We  may  eay  of  all  logic  what  Arintotle 
Bays  respecting  the  doctrine  of  demonstration;  it  pertains,  not 
t4>  the  outer,  but  to  the  inner,  word — that  is,  to  thought  itself, 
ow   npoi  roy   «j<a  Xof^oy,  aXXti   n/ioi  t6v  iy  r^  't'vxi  A.oyoy    ("Aual. 

Poflt."  i.  10). 

Our  last  division  of  propositions  in  general  regards 

ta  ih^fir^.'ru^.  them  in  their  asHeittve  aspect,  ami  disKngniislies 
todorTimo''''"   t'l^"^  ^^^^^  tUeJtxed  or  thterminatc  and  tlie  vatjuc  or 

indtii'Tininaie.  The  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
a  proposition  is  held  is  somotiniea  exactly  determined,  and  some- 
times not.  In  the  former  case,  the  judgment  expressed  is  either 
certain,  or  of  some  given  degree  of  probability,  the  propmtioii 
of  chances  favoring  the  assertion  being  accurately  t>r  apjuoxi- 
mately  conceived.  But  we  call  those  judgments  or  statements 
vague,  which  simply  estimate  that  some  supposition  has  more  or 
leSnS  chances  in  its  favor,  without  settling  tlie  degree  of  proba- 
bility. These  are  otijedively  vague  when  the  known  facts  of  the 
case  do  not  authorize  a  fixed  judgment,  and  subjecfioclij  vague 
■when  one's  faculties  fail  to  form  a  correct  conception  ol'  the 
chances.  One  who  knows  that  an  animal  has  been  placed  in  a 
well-inclosed  pasture,  may  be  certain  of  finding  it  there,  the 
antecedent  in  this  case  ndmittiug  only  one  chance  or  conse- 
quent. And  if  one  knows  that  three  animals  have  been  placed 
in  the  pasture,  two  uf  them  (he  knows  not  wliich)  being  fur  sale, 
he  can  form  the  settled,  and,  in  a  sense,  certain,  jiidgruL^nt,  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  two  to  one  of  the  animal  which  he  has 
found  being  for  sale.  But  if  one  ktievv  only  that  some  indefinite 
number  out  of  a  herd  of  one  hundred  are  purchasable,  he  could 
form  only  a  vague  judgment  as  to  the  likelihood  of  securing  any 
given  animal;  and  his  judgment  would  be  vague,  even  though  he 
were  told  that  seventy-five  out  of  the  hundred  were  for  sale,  if 
he  should  fail  to  conceive  his  cliaiices  definitely.  Logic  deals 
principally  with  the  fixed  judgment,  as  being  more  perfect 
and  more  amenable  to  rules,  but  should  recognize  the  vague 
judgment  also. 

§  202.  We  have  now  to  discuss  tlinae  divisions  which 
Sba^propoMJT"    Pertain  to  prcdicntiorvi  as  distinguished  from  simple  or 

direct  exiitential  slnhmnds.  Before  doing  so,  let  us 
notice  the  want  of  any  philosophical  designation  for  these  more 
simple  statements.  Predications,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  styled 
irdfreniial  propositions.,  but  we  have  not  found  any  term  to  char- 
acterize that  more  simple  kind  of  proposition  wfiioh  sets  forth  a 
thing  simply  as  existing.  Perhaps  the  barbarous  word  pi-psen- 
UntiaJ  may  be  allowed,  at  least  for  tlie  time,  to  fill  this  vacancy; 
if  so,  we  may  say  that  every  proposition  is  either  a  presen'endal 
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or  an  inherential  statement,  the  latter  being  the  predication  prop- 
erly 8o  called. 

Our  first  division  of  these  inherential  projpositions 
1^  eJ2i^*?te°or  distiiiguiHhfcs  the  componfe  or  historical  from  the 
^i^^utoiiori  gijigig  or  logical     If  one  who  knew  only  that  there 

was  once  a  certain  king  named  Alexander  the 
Great,  should  read  that  "  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon, 
conquered  Darius,  tlie  Persian  monarch,  in  battle,  near  Arbela," 
no  emphasis  being  laid  on  any  particular  word,  this  statement 
would  not  appear  to  him  a  single  assertion,  but  rather  a  com- 
position  of  assertions.  He  would  learn  from  it  a  number  of 
things  equally  and  at  once;  namely,  that  Alexander  was  king  of 
Macedon,  that  Darius  was  the  monarch  of  Persia,  that  the  former 
conquered  the  latter  in  battle,  and  that  this  event  occurred  near 
Arbela.     Some  of  these  statements  are  built  upon  others  which 

£  recede  them ;  for  example,  when  we  say  that  the  conquest  of 
Sarins  by  Alexander  occurred  at  Arbela,  this  takes  for  granted 
that  Darius  was  conquered  by  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  it  la 
clear  that  several  different  statements  are  made  equally  and  to- 
gether.  When  a  proposition  thus  sets  forth  a  number  of  things 
conceived  of  in  tlieir  unrestricted  plurality,  it  may  be  called 
composite,  as  being  composed  of  a  number  of  assertions.  And 
each  of  the  component  assertions  may  be  called  single,  because  it 
sets  forth  only  one  object  Moreover,  a  composite  proposition 
may  become  smgle  whenever  some  one  part  of  it  is  empliasized 
and  the  rest  subordinated  to  that  part  as  being  qualifying  addi- 
tions. In  the  above  statement  let  us  emphasize  the  thought  that 
Alexander  was  king  of  Macedon ;  then  the  composite  proposition 
becomes  equivalent  to  the  single  one,  that  "Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  king  of  Macedon,  who,"  etc.  Or  let  us  emphasize  tiie  ele- 
ment that  Alexander  conquered  Darius  in  battle;  then  the  ccnn 
posit*  statement  itself,  without  any  change  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, becomes  single.  Or  let  place  be  the  prominent  thought; 
then  the  statement  signifies,  "  Aruela  is  the  place  at  which  Alex- 
ander," etc. 

Historical  narratives  abound  in  composite  predications,  but 
generally,  in  logical  discussions,  when  we  speak  of  propositicms 
or  predications,  we  mean  those  that  are  single.  For  this  there 
are  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  composite  propositions,  when 
critically  considered,  naturally  resolve  themselves  into  single 
statements;  and  these  then  are  treated  as  if  they  were  the  orig- 
inal form  of  thought:  the  scrutiny  of  reason  is  always  analy- 
tical. In  the  next  place,  the  science  of  logic,  being  the  highest 
result  of  critical  study,  deals  primarily  and  chiefly  with  those 
propositions  which  present  themselves  as  single.  And,  finally, 
the  operations  of  reasoning,  which  constitute  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  logical  discussions,  always  employ  single,  and  not  com- 
posite, statements.  Generally,  indeed,  the  inference  flows  from 
H  single  proposition  which  is  included  in  some  more  complex 
bingle  proposition  as  a  part  of  it. 
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To  underBtand  a  eitigle  proposition  accurately,  the  principal 

tbitig  to  be  done  ia  to  dett'iiunie  wluit  pait  «it  it  is  siiiijeet  utid 

whttt  predicate.     In  order  to  do  this  w«  «lu)idd  ask,  to  vvluit  que8- 

^^tion  the  proposition  nmy  be  regarded  ae  a  pjui>er  answer,  for 

^n/ze  prediciile  w  alwaija  ilail  part  of  the  rei>fif  ichivJi  impaii»  ncic  in- 

^Mtfonnation.     It  we  should  regard  mere  graiiuiinriCtil  strnctiire,  tlie 

^Btatem  en  t  already  t'onnidcrtd,  us  a  single  proposition,  wo>ild  answer 

the  question,  "  Wliat  did  Alexander  acconipliali?"  etc..  or,  •"  What 

did  lie  uccomplisli  itt  ArbelnV"     But,  witii  a  different  ernplmsis 

^4' Basertion,  the  statement  might  answer  some  othi^r  qut-stion, 
ur  exanijile,  "  Who  eunquered   Darius?"  etc.,  or,  "Who  was  the 
'     king  ol'!MaL;edoti  that  conquered?"  etc.,  or,  *"  Which  Alexander 

•conquered   Darius?"  etc.,  or,  "Whom  did  Alexander  conquer?"' 
etc.,  or,  "  Wliere  did  Alexander?"  etc.,  or,  "In  what  battle  did 
Alexander?"  etc.     As  ans^Vfriiig  any  one  of  these  inquiries,  the 
part  of  the  statement  known   to  the  questioner  constitutes  the 
subject,  and  the  asserted  part  the  pretlicate,  of  the  prop(>sition. 
Otl«n,  also,  Bubjtct  and  predicate  may   b«  fountl  by  using  the 
i'ormula,  "It  is,"  or  "It  was,"  together  with  a  relative  clause. 
Should  one  say,  "dohn  came  yesterday,"  addressing  another  who 
^Mcnew  that  J<jhn  had  come,    but  not  when  he  can>f,   lie  wouid 
Vmean  to  aaVi  "It  was  yesterday  that  John  came;"  and  the  Jirst 
part  of  this  sentence  would  show  the  predicate,  and  the  second 
the  Bubject.   of  the   mental    pntposition.     The   assertion   really 
would   be,    ".lolm's   cmiiing   was  on   yesterday."     Very  simple 
^"verbal  statements  may  express  composite  propositions;  and  may, 
Bvil.so,  express  difl'erent  single  propositions,     Ihe  sentKiice,  "  John 
struck  James,"  may,  according  to  the  intention  of  tlie  speaker, 
answer  the   question,    "Who   struck  Jaiues?"  or  the  question, 
"What  did  John  do  to  James?"  or  the  question,  "Whom  did 
^John  strike?"     In  eacii  of  these  cases  it  would  express  a  differ- 
Bent  single  proposition.     Or  it  might  be  einployeil  to  assert  all 
"the  facts  in  the  case  eqxially  and  at  once;  in  which  use  it  would 

be  a  corajK)8ite  assertion. 

^■^  Our  second  divi.sion  of  predications  refers  to  the 

^Ml^OoM and kxwa  ^lode  ill  which  the  mind  is  leil  to  conceive  of  iii- 

^g  herent  objects,  and  distinguislies  close  from  /o'/se, 

^'predication.     Like  the  other  divisiune  yet  to  be  considered,  it 

concerus   only    single    or    logieal    asnertifme.      Sinnetiines,    the 

^predicate  object  ia  conceived  of  simply  as  a  wh<ile  iininedialely 

^Belated  to  the  subject,  while,  in  other  cases,  qualifying  parts  of 

"the  object  are  mentioned  as  being  related  to  the  subject  only 

indirectly  and  through  the  intervention  of  other  parts.      The 

^■propositions,    "William    is   a    man," — "is   wise," — "is    here," — 

^p** studies," — "is  six  feet  iiigh." — "is  thirty  years  old," — "is  sou 

of  James,"  are  close  predications;  they  set  forth  simply  identity, 

quality,   place,  action,  quantity,  and   relation,  or  at  least  may 

be  considered  to  do  so.     But  the   propositions,  "William  is  a 

man  from  Scotland," — "is  wise  concerning  business," — "is  here 

in  New  York," — "studies  in  his  couuting-room," — "ia  six  feet 
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high  in  his  stockings," — "is  thirty  years  old  to-day," — "is  the 
son  of  Jaiues,  a  grocer," — may  be  regarded  as  loose  predicationn. 
Loose,  are  founded  on  close,  predications,  and  are  formed  by 
additions  to  the  latter.  They  may  always  be  converted  into 
composite  assertions;  which  is  not  the  case  with  close  predica- 
tions. The  different  kinds  of  close  predication  naturally  made 
by  the  mind  are  enumerated  in  the  categories  of  Aristotle. 
Althougii  some  of  these  categories  refer  to  complex  assertions, 
each  simply  sets  forth  something  as  directly  inherent  in  a  subject-. 
"Whether  a  predication  be  close  or  loose  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined from  its  language,  but  will  be  evident  from  an  analysis 
of  the  aKsertion.  The  statement  "  William  is  thirty  years  old 
to-day,"  may  answer  the  question,  "  How  old  is  William  to- 
day?" In  that  case  it  would  be  a  close  predication.  In  reply 
to  the  broader  question,  "  How  old  is  William  ? "  it  would  be 
a  complex  and  loose  predi(;ation. 

In  tlie  next  place,  the  relation  of  the  predicate,  to 
Sisi^StS!^  "**  *'i6  constitution  of  the  subject.,  object  of  assertion, 

is  set  forth  by  saj'ing  that  predications  are  either 
essential  or  accidental.  This  distinction  has  been  used  by  many 
who  suppose  it  to  throw  Hght  on  the  radical  nature  of  judgment 
and  reasoning,  and  who,  in  their  doctrine  of  "  the  predicables," 
teach  that  the  aim  of  every  predication  is  either  to  give  the 
essence  or  ^art  of  the  essence  of  a  thing  or  to  add  some  property 
or  accident  to  the  essence.  This  view  is  contracted  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  presents,  as  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  predica- 
tions, certain  forms  to  which  they  may  be  forcibly  reduced. 
"When,  however,  the  inquiry  concerns  the  nature  of  a  thing  and 
•what  may,  or  may  not,  be  included  in  it,  or  neceRsarily  con- 
nected with  it^  which  is  the  case  with  most  philosophical  discus- 
sions, the  distinction  of  predications,  as  essential  and  accidental, 
is  useful.  An  essential  predication  may  be  either  definitional, 
giving  the  whole  essence  of  a  thing,  or  attributional,  giving 
only  part.  In  either  case  it  is  explicative  or  analytic;  the 
predicate  is  either  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  subject  or 
such  that  it  may  be  so  obtained.  An  accidental  predication 
asserts  either  a  property,  that  is,  something  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  or  an  accident  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  something  contingently  connected  with  the  subject. 
As  the  conception  of  a  metaphysical  whole  often  admits  of  varia- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  ditfionlt  to  say  whether  a  thing  be  attribute, 
property,  or  accident  This,  however,  may  always  be  settled 
if  we  can  form  and  agree  upon  a  definite  conception  of  the 
subject 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  inherential 
aScripuonSL**  *"*  Conception,  predications  may  be  divided  into  the 

ideniificalive,  which  might  also  be  styled  the  sulh 
stanfalj  and  the  ascriptive^  or  ascnp'iorud.  By  the  former  we 
mean  what  Aristotle  calls  the  predication  of  substance;  by  the 
latter,  all  other  predicatitms  than  this.     la  idcntiticative  propo- 
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■itirtnR,  the  pre(^icate  ia  expressefl  by  a  Bubstantul  nRTne,  ant!  is 
really  the  identity  \d'C  the  Kubstaiitiiiu  iiieiiliimfd  iti  tli".-  pretlifate- 
teriu  witli  that  given  iti  tlie  suhjtjft.     Yet,  in  tliis  moile  of  thunght 

w\  epecc'li,  identity  is  not  used  t'ur  its  own  Siike,  but  fur  a  chai- 

eteriziition  whifb  immediately  f'»lli>vv8  fVuin  it«  use.     Were  it 
isevted  lor  its  own  sake,  the  preditatiou  wonlil  taJl  luuler  Aiis- 

otle'fl  category  oF  relation,  ratlier  tluiu  of  Hubstunce,  and  woidiT 
be  HHcriptional,  rather  than  snb.stantid.     For  this  reiisuu  the  term 
iJentiJimlice  liere  is  not  altogetlier  satisfactory. 

livery  preilication  om  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  hu\> 
BtanUil  predieation.  When  we  say,  "Tht*  Empiiniaiix  follow  the 
busitiesw  of  fishing,"  and  "The  lisijnitnanx  are  fishermen,"  we 
tneuii  jnnt  the  same  thing;  and  80  when  we  nay,  "  (Jrass  is  green," 
aiul  "tiniss  is  a  greeu  thing."  AHeriptional  predieation  beeoines 
8ub$tAtital  whenever,  instead  of  aMcribing  some  ju-edicatc  entity 
to  a  subject,  we  make  it  the  attribute  of  a  BubKtantutn,  and  then 
identify  this  BubstaTitum  with  the  Hubject.     This  mode  of  state- 

uent  is  espeeiallj"  adopted  when  some  general  nature,  or  system 
of  attributes,  may  be  predicated  of  an  object  as  permanently  be- 
longing to  it.  Wo  say,  "The  horse  ia  an  uninnil,'*  "The  syca- 
more is  a  tree,"  because  the  collectiims  of  attributcfi  constiMitiiig 
animal  and  tree,  are  found  to  exi.'it  in  permanent  union,  and  lead 
us  to  conceive  of  objects  as  characterized  by  them.  But  we  do 
not  say,  "The  horse  is  animal,"  using  the  adjective;  and,  in  the 
other  case,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  "The  sycamore  is  of 
au  arboreous  nature."  When  we  divell  lipon  any  predicate,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  substantialize  it,  if  we  nvay  so  speak, — to  make 
it,  not  a  mere  attribute  tir  adjunct,  but  a  thing  having  the  pred- 
icate as  an  attribute.  And  this  is  possible,  though  not  natural, 
in  tl>e  case  of  every  predication. 

Substantal  predication  is  founded  on  the  self-evident  princi- 
ple that  when  one  thing  is  the  same  with  another — that  is,  with 
Itself  under  a  different  aspect — whatever  is  true  of  the  one  is  true 
of  the  other.  When  we  say,  "A  horse  is  an  animal,"'  we  affirm 
that  an  individual  having  tiie  character  denoted  by  horse  is  the 
Bame  aa  an  individual  having  the  character  denoted  by  animal; 
"Horses  are  animals,"  is  a  similar  stateinent  of  identity,  for  tiio 
eaniti  purpose,  viz.,  characteiization.  In  these  statements  the 
identity  is  not  between  every  horse  and  tvertf  aninml,  or  till  horsea 
and  nil  animals,  but  is  only  such  as  the  design  of  the  predication 
calls  for.  It  ia  an  identity  between  every  horse  and  an  individ- 
ual animnl,  indefinitely  conceived  of,  and  between  all  hnrse.s  and 
individuals  that  are  animal.s;  but  in  tliia  particular  instance  we 
know  that  there  are  animals  which  are  not  hoi-ses.  Again,  should 
Vie  say,  "Men  are  cultivators  of  the  ground,"  we  chiinicterize  by 
identification;  yet  the  identity  ia  not  between  all  men  and  all 
cultivators,  but  only  between  some  men  and  all  cnltivatorf*.  But 
Bhould  we  say,  "A  triangle  is  a  regular  surface  bounded  liy  three 
Bides,"  or  give  any  other  definition,  the  implication  wouUl  be  that 
ftvery  such  surface  is  a  triangle;  that  there  ia  unrestricted  iden- 
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titv  between  the  classes  of  objects  mentioned.  Tn  short,  while 
substantal  predication  always  identified,  the  predicate  is  gener- 
ally conceived  indefinitely,  and  sometimes  the  subject  also;  for 
which  reason,  we  have,  as  a  rule,  to  study  the  matter  of  the 
statement  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  assertion  applies  to 
the  whole  or  only  to  a  part  of  one  class  of  objects,  and  whether 
that  whole  or  part  should  be  identified  with  the  whole,  or  with 
a  part  only,  of  some  other  class. 

Most  logicians  treat  all  predication  as  if  it  were  substantal ; 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  ever}'  predication  is  the  af- 
firmation or  denial  of  an  identity.  These  views  are  wrong  de- 
ductions from  the  fact  that  ascriptional  and  substantal  pred- 
ications are  equipollent,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
"conversion"  of  predications,  which  is  assumed  to  be  immedi- 
ately possible  with  respect  to  all  assertions,  can  take  place  only 
after  predications  have  assumed  the  substantal  form.  We  can- 
not convert,  "Men  are  mortal,"  but  only,  "Men  are  mortals;" 
nor,  "The  diamond  shines,"  but  only,  "The  diamond  is  a  thing 
that  shinea" 

Finally,  we  come  to  that  division  of  predication 
W^rthw  Mid  which  regards  the  distribution  of  the  terms  of 

propositions.  A  term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when 
it  is  understood  to  refer  to  every  member  of  the  logical  class 
named  by  it,  and  is  undistributed  when  it  refers  only  to  a  portion 
of  the  class  'considered  indefinitely.  Singular  terms  are  also  said 
to  be  distributed  because  their  application  is  fixed,  being  con- 
fined to  definite  individual  objects.  For  the  distribution  of  a 
term,  or  notion,  might  be  defined  as  the  fixedness  of  its  appli- 
cation. A  proposition,  the  subject  of  which  is  distributed,  is 
called  an  universal  proposition ;  one  with  undistributed  subject  is 
called  particular.  This  use  of  language  leads  to  the  apparent 
absurdity  that  a  proposition  with  a  Hingular  subject  is  universal. 
This  paradox  arises  from  an  ambiguity  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  term  universaL  As  applied  to  propositions  it  indicates  that 
their  terms  are  distributed ;  but  as  applied  to  a  notion — or  to  the 
object  of  a  general  notion — it  indicates  the  rejection  of  indi- 
vidual diiference.  As  only  those  notions  can  be  distributed  or 
undistributed  which  are  affected  by  individual  difference,  the 
general,  or  universal,  notion,  of  itself  and  in  its  own  nature,  is 
unquantified,  that  is,  it  is  neither  distributed  nor  undistributed. 
Ordinarily,  however,  when  general  conceptions  are  used  in 
propositions,  the  nature  of  the  fact  asserted  enables  us  to  obtain 
from  the  proposition  an  equivalent  one  with  quantified  terms, 
and,  because  of  this,  the  terras  of  the  original  proposition  them- 
selves are  often  said  to  have  a  distributional  character.  When 
we  say,  "  The  lion  is  carnivorous,"  we  mean,  "  The  lion  is  neces- 
sarily carnivorous,"  which  being  so,  "  All  lions  are  carnivorous." 
Even  in  the  first  proposition,  therefore,  the  term  lion  is,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  impliedly  distributed.  But  when  we  say,  "  Electricity 
conveys  messages,"  we  do  not  mean  that  electricity  always  does 
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10,  but  only  sometamea.  Tn  this  case  the  term  is  impliedly  undi»- 
■ibutefl.  Properly  and  strictly,  a  general  notion,  when  thought 
distributively,  ceasea  to  be  a  general,  and  becomes  a  class,  notion, 
and,  when  thought  undiatributively,  becomes  an  indefinite  notion. 
lu  the  former  case  we  nee  such  signs  as  every,  aR,  always;  in  the 
latter  such  as  a,  some,  many. 

m.  M«  M  §  203.  The  twofold  division  which  we  have  men- 
of  the  predicate  tioiieu,  into  iiniverBai  and  particular,  retera  only  to 
ooonn  not  ordi-  the  distribution  of  the  Buliject  of  predicatiou,  and 
Mri^tatin  gpe-  jg  ^^g  ojjjy  important  division  of  nropositions  which 
relates  to  the  quautiKi-ation  ot  terms.  But  the 
predicate,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  aBSertion,  may  be  quantified 
m  tiiought;  and,  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  a  fourfold 
division  will  result,  First,  wo  shall  have  the  toto-total,  or  uni- 
versal-universal predication,  in  which  both  suliiect  and  predi- 
cate are  distributed,  every  A  being  every  B.  Then,  wo  shall 
have  toto-partial,  or  universal-particular  predication,  the  subject 
(being  distributed  ami  the  predicate  undistributed;  all  A  is  some 
B.  Then  the  parti-total,  nr  particular-nniversal;  some  A  are 
all  B.  And,  finally,  the  parti-partial,  or  particular-particular;  some 
A  are  some  B.  If  we  consider  that  each  of  these  four  forms  of 
assertion  may  be  used  both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  eight 
forms  of  predication  appear,  four  affirmative  and  four  negatfve. 
Sir  Wm.  llamiltou  treats  largely  of  these  eight  forms  of  statement, 
and  considers  them,  severally,  and  in  their  combinations,  as  of 
gT'eat  importance  in  logic,  rlis  doctrine  may  be  accepted  so  far 
as  to  allow  that  tlie  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  not  only 
a  possible  form  of  thought,  but  also  one  sometimes  employed. 
But  the  importance  of  modes  of  thought  depends  on  what  use 
the  reason  can  and  does  make  of  them;  and,  if  we  view  the 
matter  in  this  light,  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  subject,  must  occupy  a  very  subordinate 
place,  iu  the  philosophy  of  logic.     For  the  quantification  of  the 

{)redicate  is  special  and  occasional,  while  that  of  the  subject  be- 
ongB  to  the  most  common  mode  of  propositi  on  al  thought. 

Here  we  include  that  quantification  which  is  made  by  implica- 
tion, as  well  as  that  which  is  expressly  stated.  We  allow  that 
when  we  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  the  subject  is  distributed,  though 
only  by  iraplication;  because  to  assert  anything  as  neces.sary  to 
a  nature  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  it  belongs  to  whatever 
has  that  nature.  So,  when  we  say,  "Only  Hindoos  are  serpent- 
charmers,"  the  predicate  is  impliedly  distributed,  and  sometimes 
at  least,  we  thus  assert,  in  thuught,  that  "All  serpent-charmers 
are  Hindoos."  But  the  importance  of  the  quantiheatiou  of  the 
predicate  depends  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  uses  which 
this  qnantification,  whether  express  or  implied,  may  serve  in  the 
economy  of  rational  thought.  So  far  as  modes  of  thinking  are 
mere  possibilities,  for  which  the  mind  finds  no  use — which  it 
oould,  but  does  not,  employ — they  must  bo  regarded  as  quite 
unimportant.     Now  it  is  clear  that,  ordinarily  at  least,  the  pred- 
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tributed.  Thus,  "HorseB  are  quadnipeds,  cattle  are  quadrupeds, 
Bwine  are  quadmpede,"  etc. 

But  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  case 
of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  occurs,  when,  for  any 
reason,  we  are  led  to  '' convert'  a  propoaitiou.  In  this  process, 
the  predicate  is  first  substantialissed,  if  necessary,  then  quanti- 
fied, and  then  transposed.  "  All  men  are  mortal, '  first  becomes, 
**  All  men  are  mortals,"  then,  "  All  men  are  some  moitals,"  arul 
then,  "Some  mortals  are  men."  Here  mortal,  as  a  predicate,  is 
momentarily  quantified  in  thought,  and,  thereupon,  as  subject 
of  the  converse,  retains  this  quantificatitjn ;  while  man.,  the  former 
Bubject,  becomes  unquantitied.  Particular  affirmatives  are  simi- 
larly converted;  for  example,  "Some  men  are  wise," — "Some 
men  are  wise  beings," — "  Some  men  are  some  wise  beings," — 
"Some  wise  beings  are  men."  In  the  case  of  both  the  above 
propositions,  "All  men  are  mortal."  and  "Some  men  are  wise," 
conversion  produces  particular  affirmatives,  the  predicates,  mortal 
and  tviae,  showing  themselves  to  be  undistributed  when  quanti- 
fied; and  the  conversion  of  most  affirmatives  terminates  in  a 
Bimdar  way.  This,  however,  is  not  nt'cessarily  connected  with 
the  nature  of  affirmative  statements,  but  arises  from  the  circuni- 
etances  attending  our  use  of  them.  The  conversion  of  an  affirm- 
ative proceeds,  not  from  any  knowledge  included  in  the  state- 
ment itself,  but  from  a  knowledge  with  which  it  is  commonly 
accompanied.  It  is  generally  the  case — and  know^n  to  be  tlie 
case — that  the  predicate  class  includes  more  memliers  than  are 
mentione.<i  in  the  subjuct.  Yet  in  some  cases  it  does  not  do  so, 
and  is  known  not  to  do  so;  then  the  converse  becomes  an  uni- 
versal proposition.  The  predications,  "All  men  are  rational 
animals,  and  some  men  are  civilized  beings,"  may  be  converted 
into,  "  All  rational  animals,  and  all  civilized  beings,  are  men." 
The  distribution  of  the  predicate  in  exclusive  statements  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  special  case  of  that  conversion  of  which 
■we  now  speak;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ground  for  the  universality 
of  the  converse  is  expressly  given  in  the  convertend. 

If  one  were  ignorant  whether  the  class  man  included  all 
rational  animals  and  all  civilized  being.s,  then  he  might  saj', 
*'S*ime  rational  animals,  at  least,  and  some  civilized  beings,  at 
least,  are  men,"  that  is,  "Some,  or  perhaps  all";  and  this  would 
be  a  true,  though  dubious,  quantification. 

The  universal  negative  is  converted  thus,  "No  men  are  per- 
fect,"— "No  men  are  perfect  beings," — "No  men  are  any  perfect 
beings," — "  No  perfect  beings  are  men."  This  conversion  is  fre- 
quently employed.  The  particular  negative,  "  Some  men  are 
not  wise,"  when  converted,  yields  only,  "Some  wise  beings  are 
not  some  men";  and  this,  though  correct  as  a  possible  judgment, 
is  never  used;  because  it  is  of  no  use.  It  fails  as  to  the  essen- 
tial work  of  predication,  which  is  to  characterize  the  subject 
either  as  distributed  or  as  undistributed,  or  as  viewed  indefi- 
bitely.     The  denial  that  some  wise  beings  are  not  some  men, 
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leavefl  it  possible  that  they  may  be  some  ciher  men ;  and  so  does 
not  deprive  them  of  the  character  of  men.  On  the  contrary, 
the  converted  affirmation  that  isome  wise  beings  are  some  men, 
assigns  the  human  character  to  some  wise  beings  at  least. 
Therefore,  negative  assertions,  whose  predicates  do  not  admit 
of  distribution,  are  never  used. 

If  the  foregoing  be  a  full  account  of  the  use  made  by  the 
mind  of  the  quantified  predicate,  it  is  clear  that  this  subject  is 
connected,  not  with  the  general,  but  with  a  special,  employment 
of  prepositional  thought;  and  that  it  belongs  chiefly  to  that 
doctrine  which  discusses  the  nature  and  uses  of  logical  conver- 
sion; which  is  a  very  limited  part  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  inference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantification  of  the  sub- 
ject constantly  takes  place,  and  is  a  matter  of  wide  logical  im- 
portance. Wnen  the  mortality  of  men  is  under  consideration, 
it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  all,  or  only  some,  are  mortal, 
and  to  have  this  said.  Moreover,  universal  and  particular  prop- 
ositions are  secondary  and  concrete  forms  in  which  necessary 
and  contingent  propositions  are  commonly  embodied;  and,  for 
this  reason,  they  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  general  doc- 
trine of  inference,  or  reasoning  (§§  214  and  217).     . 

§  204.  The  present  discussion  may  be  concluded 
uSSSSii^S'*"  with  an  attempt  to  solve  some  difficulties  which 

present  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  logician,  and 
of  which  wfe  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. First,  we  shall  make  some  remarks  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing how  the  verb  to  be  came  to  have  its  copulative  use,  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  to  signify  the  existence,  not  of  the  subject, 
but  of  the  predicate,  object.  Next,  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  ex- 
act force  of  the  particle  not,  in  assertions,  and,  along  with  this, 
what  rule  governs  the  place  of  this  particle  in  our  predications? 
Then,  we  may  inquire,  to  what  part  of  predication  does  the  quan- 
tification of  the  subject  properly  belong?  Is  it  included  in  the 
subject,  or  in  the  predicate,  or  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from 
both?  And, Jlnally,  we  may  account  for  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  universal  negative  predication  is  made  both  in  our  own 
and  in  other  languages.  For  we  do  not,  as  one  might  expect, 
say,  "All  men  are  not  perfect,"  but,  "No  men  are  perfect," — 
"  Nulli  homines  perfecti  sunt."  To  some  these  topics  may  ap- 
pear insignificant;  we  think  that  they  are  at  least  connected 
with  matters  of  importance. 

By  the  copula  we  mean  the  express  sign  of  imheren- 
^^rerb  (o  »« In  ^^-^  connection,  that  is,  of  the  existential  relatedness 
SuwS?*'*e3S  of  *he  predicate,  to  tbe  subject,  object  of  an  asser- 
ence!*  tiou.     The  prccisc  meaning  of  the  copula  is  that 

the  predicate  exists,  in  its  own  proper  relation, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be,  to  the  subject.  The  existential 
verb  is  the  only  word  which  simply  expresses  this  meaning;  it 
is  the  only  copula.  But  all  other  personal  verbs,  in  addition  to 
their  own  proper  signification,   have  a  copulative  force,  and 
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might  be  called  copulatives.  When  we  say,  "John  shouts," 
the  verb  altotUa  sets  ibrth,  uot  oiily  the  shtiutiiig,  Imt  also  the 
existence  of  the  shouting,  as  au  action  of  John;  while,  in  the 
Btatement,  ''John  is  shuiitiug,"  this  related  or  inkereut  exis- 
tence is  expressly  indicated  by  the  verb  is. 

No  predication  can  be  stated  without  a  cotmlative  word; 
but  Hoinetitnes  assertions  are  n)ade  indirectly  and  witliout  their 
own  appropriate  expression.  Answering  the  question,  "  Who 
shouts?"  the  true  copula  is  uot  eiuployed,  if  we  say,  "A  sailur 

I  shouts ";  and,  in  telling  wliat  language  ne  speaks,  the  true  cop- 
ula is  withheld,  if  we  say,  "  He  speaks  English";  for  the  copula- 
tive and  a.s8ertive  force  of  the  verba  .y^.ie«i'*  and  shouts,  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  replies  tu  the  miestiou,  "  What  is  he  do- 
ing,' or  "  What  is  a  sailor  doing."  and  uot  to  the  questions  given 
above.  But  the  copula  is  expressed  when  we  say,  "  Ilo  who 
Bhouts  is  a  sailor," — "That  which  he  speaks  is  English."  All 
assertions  may  be  thus  dii'ectly  made  by  meaus  of  the  verb 
to  be;  and  substautal  predications  are  uot  made  directly  in  any 
other  way. 

This  copulative  use  and  sense  of  the  existential  verb  may 
be  conjecturally  accounted  for,  if  we  refer  to  the  first  employment 
of  human  speech.  We  may  suppose  tliat,  in  prin;eval  language, 
general  abstract  terras  were  wanting,  and  that  there  was  no 
verb  by  which  the  existence  of  anything  conKl  be  separately 
asserted  In  order  to  express  this  idea,  we  may  suppose  that 
verbs  were  employed  of  such  signiHcations  tliat  one's  mind, 
while  viewing  some  ascript  or  predicate  of  an  object,   would 

I  be  specially  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  object  Verbs  sig- 
nifying to  Ixgin,  lo  grow,  lo  live,  to  come,  fo  go,  Ut  mow,  to  stand, 
lit  remain,  lo  be  nuule,  are  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Hence  "ex- 
iafere"  in  Latin,  meaning  originally  to  emviye,  and  ytveaQat  iu 
Greek,  meaning  properly  fo  be  bajottcn  or  born,  came  to  indicate 
existeiuv.  Hence  the  various  irregular  parts  of  the  verb  to  ie, 
in  different  languages,  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
the  tnetonyraical  use  of  verbal  roots.  The  English  am,  the 
Latin  sum,  and  the  Greek  eiuf,  with  derivatives  from  the  same 
root,  in  French  and  other  tongues,  are  traceable  to  the  stem-word 
"foa,"  which  is  also  the  root  of  ttut,  to  go.     Thus  advantage  was 

I  taken  of  the  fact  that  whatever  is  moving,  or  going  on,  is  ob- 
trusively existent.  In  like  manner,  the  German  bin  and  bi^t,  the 
English  be  and  been,  anrl  tlie  Latin  /'ui  and /?/^!/r!«,  have  the  same 
etymology  with  the  Greek  <pve66at,  wliich  properly  signifies  to 
grow,  or  spring  up.  For  whatever  has  grown  where  formerly 
there  was  nothing,  exists  in  a  noticealile  way.  Finally,  the 
German  tear  and  genvsen,  and  the   English   was  and   uvrc  are 

,  derivations  from  wcls,  an  old  Sanskrit  word,  wliich  signifies  to 
divdl  or  stay;  because  what  abides,  and  does  uot  depart  or 
vanish,  is  assuredly  existent 

The  primary  force  of  these  suggestive  verbs,  before  they  had 
at  ail  parted  with  their  proper  meanings,  was  like  tliat  of  other 
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verbs,  and,  Id  the  fullest  sense,  they  predicated  something  of 
something.  In  the  statements,  "The  man  was  bom," — "The 
man  dwells," — "The  man  shall  live,"  birth,  residence,  and  life 
were  asserted  of  man.  But,  after  these  thoughts  had  been  used, 
not  as  having  an  importance  of  their  own,  but  simply  to  direct 
attention  to  man,  as  existent,  and  to  assert  that  he  did,  or  does, 
or  shall,  exist,  the  verl>8,  losing  their  proper  predicative  mean- 
ing, came  to  indicate  existence  only.  Thus,  the  very  forms  which 
now  constitute  the  parts  of  the  existential  verb,  and  which  when 
used  without  addition  set  forth  the  existence  of  a  subject,  orig- 
inally liad  no  such  meaning,  but  set  forth  different  predicate 
objects  or  characteristics  as  existing  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject Now  this  fact — if  we  may  so  regard  it — leads  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiar  force  of  the  copula  as  setting  forth 
the  existence,  or  the  non-existence,  of  the  predicate  object. 
Undoubtedly  in  early  times,  no  less  than  at  the  present  day, 
men  desired  far  oftener  to  assert  the  inherent,  than  the  indepen- 
dent, existence  of  things,  or,  expressing  ourselves  more  exactly, 
they  had  far  more  use  for  inherential,  than  for  presentential,  state- 
ments And  it  is  evident  that  in  every  case  of  inherential  state- 
ment the  suggestive  verbs  of  which  we  have  spoken  might  be 
employed,  and  that  they  ux>uld  then  naturally  indicate  the  existence 
qf  the  predicate,  or  inheretit,  object,  only.  Suppose  one  knew  that 
a  tree  existed  and  wished  to  make  assertions  about  it  He  says, 
"The  tree  stands  strong,  the  tree  grows  high,  the  tree  remains 
green."  Is  it  not  plain  that  these  verbs  assert  by  implication 
the  existence  of  that  strength,  height,  and  greenness,  which  are 
attached  to  them  after  the  manner  of  grammatical  "limitation"? 
And  is  it  not  clear  that  the  verbs  stand,  grow,  remain  (exLstere, 
q>v£(SOat,  wa-i),  if  they  should  at  length  lose  their  own  proper 
meaning,  and  retain  only  a  copulative  force,  would  continue 
to  set  forth  the  existence  of  the  predicate,  and  not  that  of  the 
subject  ?  Certainly,  this  conjecture  is  agreeable  with  fact  The 
force  of  the  copula  in  negative  assertions,  as  setting  forth  the  non- 
existence of  the  predicate  object,  may  be  explained  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  affirmatives, "  He  lives  righteous,  he  goes  happy," 
the  connective  verbs  which  assert  limng  and  going,  assert,  also, 
rixjhleoits  and  happy,  as  limiting  conceptions;  in  the  same  way, 
in  the  negative  statement,  "He  goes  not  happy,  he  lives 
not  righteous,"  the  connective  verbs  deny  the  righteousness 
and  the  happiness.  In  either  case  the  thing  originally  as- 
serted or  denied  was,  "lives  righteous,"  or  "goes  happy";  but 
afterwards  this  came  to  signiiy  merely,  "  is  righteous,"  and  "  is 
happy." 

jvonndictesnon.  ^he  proper  force  of  the  particle  not  may  be  per- 
eiiBtonce.  ccivcd  lu  its  Ordinary  use.     This  is  to  supplant  a 

».  Porter.  positive  statement  with  a  negative  one,  and  so  to 
assert  the  non-existence  instead  of  the  existence  of  a  thing.  Not, 
expresses  the  statement  or  assertion  of  non-existence.  Neither 
the  notion  of  non-existence  nor  that  of  existence  can  be  analyzed; 
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'nor  is  either  a  derivative  of  the  other.  But  they  are  intimately 
related.  They  may  be  likeueJ  to  Eng  and  Cliang,  the  famous 
Siamese,  connected,  yet  separate,  and  having  each  his  owu  char- 
acter. Or,  better  still,  they  resemble  the  mau  and  wumaii  in  the 
little  weather-house,  who  are  always  near  one  anotlier,  yet 
never  both  come  out  at  once.  When  the  mau  comes  out,  the 
woman  goes  iu ;  and,  when  the  woman  comes  out,  tlie  m  an  goes 
in.  Each  of  these  conceptions,  in  its  assertive  use,  is  incompati- 
ble with,  and  contradictory  to,  the  other.  Moreover,  the  impor- 
tance of  non-existence  lies  solely  in  its  involving  the  absence  of 
—^existence;  it  has  no  importance  of  its  own;  therefore,  in  our 
B  thought,  we  constantly  connect  this  absence  with  non-existence 
^^  as  it«  distinguishing  property.  Hence,  the  conception  and  ex- 
pression of  non-existence  ft>Jlow  those  of  existence;  and  the 
forms  of  negative,  follow  those  of  positive,  statemeuta  In  the 
natural  order  of  concepti<m,  the  proposition,  "There  is  money," 
is  prior  to  the  proposition,  "There  is  not  money";  and  the 
assertion,  "The  man  walks,"  is  prior  to  the  assertion,  "The  man 
walks  not"  Yet  in  tliese  negations  we  do  not  say  that  the 
money  exists,  or  that  the  man  walks,  in  some  peculiar  way, 
but  we  deny  the  existence  of  the  man  and  of  the  walking  alto 
gether.  The  force  of  the  particle  not  is  to  displace  the  con- 
ception of  existtince,  and  to  sulwtitute  that  of  non-existence  iu 
its  place.  Strictly  speaking,  tliis  adverb  may  be  said,  not  to 
qualify,  but  to  destroy  and  reverse,  the  assertion  to  which  it  is 

Iattiiched. 
Some  philosophers  teach  that  the  thought  expressed  by  7io<, 
■and  by  negation  generally,  is  that  of  diversity  or  difiFereuce  (Por- 
ter's "  Human  Intellect,"'  §  547  ).  If  the  foregoing  views  be  cor- 
rect, this  doctrine  cannot  be  accepted.  According  to  what  we 
have  said,  not  difierence,  but  non-existence,  is  set  forth  in  nega- 
tion. The  origin  of  Pros.  Porter's  misapprehension  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  every  negative  predication  may  be  reduced  to 
the  identificAtive,  or  substantal,  form,  and  that  predications  thus 

■  constructed  may  be  considered  to  affirm  difff  rence,  inasmuch  as 
they  deny  identity.  When  we  say,  "fht-  man  is  not  a  wise  be- 
ing," we  deny  identity,  and  thereby  imjilicdly  affirm  diversity, 
between  man  and  wim  beitu/.  The  negative  proposition  expressed 
implies  the  affirmative  proposition,  "The  man  is  diflFerent  from 
a  wise  being."  This,  however,  arises  simply  because  identity 
add  diversity  are  contradictory  of  one  another,  and  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  negative  predication  in  general. 
When  we  say,  "The  man  is  not  wise,"  "The  wood  will  not 
burn,"   "The  winter  has  not  been  severe,"  using  ascriptional 

Jjredication,  we  do  not  at  all  assert  that  one  thing  is  different 
irom  another,  but  we  deny  the  existence  of  one  thing  as  inher- 
ftutially  related  to  another.     Even  in  negative  substantal  predi- 
\  c:ation,  what  we  really  wish  to  assert  is  the  non-existence  ot  some 
characteristic;  the  thought  of  difierence  between  aubstanta  is 
something  subordinate  aud  incidental. 
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With  the  doctrine  that  nolt  expresses  non-existence  the  use  of 
negative  terms  entirely  agrees.  Such  words  as  Twi-merdfvL  and 
not-t&ise — or  unmerci/td  and  unwise — primarily  indicate  the  non- 
existence of  the  characteristics  of  mercy  and  wisdom,  in  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  applicable;  though  they  may  come  also 
to  have  a  more  positive,  force. 

The  fiaoe  of  the  particle  not,  in  regularly  expressed 
Tbepuoeofnoc     predication,  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the 

verb,  that  is,  with  the  copula,  or  the  copulative 
word.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  verb  asserts,  and  the  not 
changes  the  character  of  the  assertion.  The  rule  in  ancient 
languages  is  to  place  the  particle  immediately  before  the  verb; 
modern  languages  place  it  immediately  after.  In  Latin  we  say, 
"  Non  dixit  ;  in  English,  "  He  spoke  not,"  or  "  He  did  not  speak." 
An  exception  to  the  modern  custom  occurs  when  the  verb  has 
a  pronominal  object;  for  instance,  "She  loves  him  not"  Here 
the  pronoun  intervenes  between  verb  and  particle.  Such  ex- 
pressions arise  when  the  auxiliary  do  is  avoided  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  Because,  to  say,  "She  loves  not  him,"  would  be 
ambiguous,  as  it  might  not  deny  "  She  loves,"  but  only,  "  It 
is  he  whom  she  loves."  This  leads  to  the  observation  that, 
when  predication  is  indirectly  and  irregtdarly  expressed,  the  negor 
tive  partide  immediately  precedes  tlie  word  inaicaiing  the  trm  pred- 
icate; and  does  not  necessarily  join  itself  to  any  verb.  In  the 
assertion,  "  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  are  chosen,"  the 
true  predicate  is  indicated  by  many;  the  point  of  the  assertion 
is,  not  that  persons  are  chosen,  or  are  not  chosen,  but  that  the 

Eersons  chosen  are  not  many.  In  like  manner,  "  He  conquered 
y  policy,  not  by  force,"  contains  no  denial  of  the  fact  of  con- 
quest, but  only  asserts  that  the  conguest  was  not  by  force. 
"  Not  all  men  are  wise,"  "  Not  every  com  is  genuine,"  are  state- 
ments which  have  oR  and  every  for  their  predicates.  Thev 
mean,  "  The  men  who  are  wise  are  not  all," — "  The  coin  which 
is  genuine  is  not  every  one."  For  that  formula  by  which  the 
true  predicate  can  commonly  be  found,  gives,  "  It  is  not  all  men 
that  are  wise," — "  It  is  not  every  coin  that  is  genuine." 

This  law,  which  places  tJie  negative  partide  before  the  true 
predicate  or  tlie  word  principally  indicative  of  it,  is  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  rule  which  makes  the  particle  accompany  the 
verb  in  regularly  expressed  predications,  and  we  may  look  to 
it  as  the  source  from  which  the  solution  of  difficulties  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  the  principle  universally  regulating  the  place 
of  the  particle,  and  to  which  modern  languages  present  only  a 
partial  exception.  For  though  we  say,  "  The  man  spoke  not," 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  say,  "The  man  spoke  three  sentences 
not " :  we  say,  "  The  man  spoke  not  three  sentences  " ;  and  we 
prefer  even  to  this  the  more  unequivocal  form,  "  The  man  did 
not  speak  three  sentences,"  in  which  the  whole  predicate,  ex- 
cepting the  auxiliary  verb,  follows  the  particle. 
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>litribatioD- 

BlglU    luTe     ■ 
are  force; 
(o   b«  dl«tlo- 
_  from  tbo 

'predicate  proper. 


Our  diecuBeion  respecting  negative  forniB  of  state- 
ment has  proved  somewhat  preparatoiy  for  our 
next  task,  which  is  to  determine  the  tnie  lotjical 
cfiai'oder  ami  forve  of  the  quaiUtfiattion  of  (he.  8id)jecl 
of  proportions.     For,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  state- 
ments "Not  all — not  every — niau  is  wise,"  the  distributional 
terms  express  the  true  predicates.     We  believe  that  the  quanti- 
fication of  the  subject,  whether  in  the  universal  or  in  tlie  par- 
ticular, should  be  regarded  as  generally  an  aet  of  predication. 
tThis   fact   has   been   overlooked   by  logicians,   who   commonly 
'speak  of  quantity,  as  if  it  simply  belonged  to  the  subject  and 
were  without  predicational  character.     Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
we  ascribe  some  characteristic  to  a  whole  class  or  to  some  mem- 
bers of  it,  we  have  no  intention  of  asserting  that  it  is  the  wliole 
^Bclass,  or  that  it  is  only  some  of  the  class,  who  have  the  char- 
^H^teristic.     One  might  say,  with  reference  to  certain  individuals 
^■tliat  he  knew,  "Some  merchants  are  rich,"  the  oidy  point  of  the 
^■assertion  being  the  wealthiucss  of  those  merchants,  and  it  being 
a  matter  of  no  consetjueucB,  and  uiithought  of,  whether  some 
or  all  merchants  are  rich. 

But  our  ordinary  predications,  in  which  the  whole,  or  a  part, 
^M)f  a  logical  class  is  spoken  of,  are  not  of  this  character,  and  this 
^Ks  especially  true  of  those  ussertions  which  are  commonly  diiJcui^sed 
afi  having  distributed  and  undistributed  subjects.  For  the  logical 
importance  of  universal  and  particular  propositions  arises  entirely 
from  the  use  we  make  of  them  in  reasoning;  which  use  implies  that 
tlie  quantity  of  the  propositions  is  a  matter  of  assertion.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  predicate  be  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  some- 
thing, the  signs  quantifying  the  subjects  of  propositions  have 
ordinarily  a  predicative  force.  One  might  learn  that  A  is  B, — 
that  serpents  are  venomous,  without  knowing  whether  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  ail  serpents,  or  that  only  some  ser- 
pents, have  this  character.  When,  tlierefore,  in  answer  to  his 
ittquiries,  we  say  either,  "All  serpent.'*  are  venomous,"  or,  "Some 
serpents  are  venomous,"  we  predicate  not  merely  vcuomoiis  of 

■  serpents,  but  also  that  "the  serpents  which  are  venomous  are  all 
serpents,"  or  that  "  they  are  only  some."     Frequently,  this  is  the 
main  point  of  our  assertion;  in  which  case  we  particularly  em- 
])hasize  the  quantificative  sign.     The  quantiUcation  of  the  sub- 
^■ject,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  indirect  and  con- 
^Pcomitant  predication,  and  as  giving  to  the  whole  statement  a 
"composite  character  (§  202). 

This  concomitant  assertion  differs  from  the  more  direct  part 
of  the  predication  to  which  it  belongs  in  that  it  does  not  set  inrth, 
or  illustrate,  any  part  of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  only  gives 
the  quantitative  character  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and,  in  this 
way,  imparts  to  the  predication  a  sjrecific  logical  value.  The 
quantification  of  the  subject  resembles  that  assertion  of  ueces- 
aity,  possibility,  or  contingency,  which  enters  into  inodtd  prop- 
ositious  and  determiues   their  logical   vbdue.     Therefore,  it  is 
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right  that  each  of  these  two  forms  of  statement  should  have  its 
own  chapter  in  the  discussions  of  logic  (§  218). 

§  205.  We  have  now,  finally,  to  account  for  the 
of'n^T^S'n^  form  which  universal  negative  predication  assumes, 
•^nn^to***""  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  languages;  and  this 
Ther««ito/»pe.  task  is  twofold.  We  must  show  both  why  the 
SiS^hf™*"  "*  direct  form,  "All— or  every— A  is  not  B,"  is  re- 
jected, and  also  why  the  form,  "  No  A  is  B,"  has 
been  actually  employed.  The  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
direct  form  may  have  been  that  the  signs  oK  and  every  somehow 
take  upon  themselves  a  collective  as  well  as  a  distributive  sense, 
in  the  predications  which  employ  them.  As  off,  which  is  natu- 
rally collective,  can  be  used  distribu  lively,  so  every,  which  is 
naturally  distributive,  can  be  used  collectively.  In  saying,  "All 
serpents  are  venomous," — "  Every  serpent  is  venomous,"  or  "  Ser- 
pents are  universally  venomous,"  we  trequently  think  and  assert, 
not  merely  that  each  individual,  but  that  the  class,  as  a  collec- 
tive whole,  is  venomous.  For  this  latter  thought  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  distributive  statement  respecting  "each  and 
every"  serpent  Hence,  when  we  say,  "All  serpents  are  not 
venomous,'  or  "  Every  serpent  is  not  venomous,"  we  are  com- 
monly considered  to  mean  that  serpents  are  not  venomous  as  a 
«;/iofe  cfa&s, — that  they  are  not  universally  venomous.  This 
form  of  predication  denies  nothing  of  the  class  considered  dis- 
tributively,  nor  does  it  directly  deny  anything  of  any  members 
of  the  class;  yet  it  implies  that  those  serpents  which  may  be 
known  to  be  venomous  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  collective 
body.  Accordingly,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  particular 
affirmatives. 

Tlie  foregoing  remarks  assume  that  two  stages  of  thought 
naturally  follow  one  another.  First,  (he  universal  affirmative 
adds  a  collective  to  its  distributive  sense.  This  arises  in  connection 
with  the  predicative  force  of  the  signs  of  distribution,  and  because 
the  mind  prefers  the  predication  of  a  unity  to  the  predication  of  a 
plurality,  when  the  truth  may  be  expressed  in  either  way.  And, 
secondly,  ni  negative  predication,  the  signs  of  universality  lose  their  dis- 
tributive and  retain  only  their  collective  force.  For  these  two  senses, 
which  are  necessarily  concomitant  in  affirmative,  cannot  be  rightly 
associated  in  negative,  assertions.  The  collective  and  the  distrib- 
utive sense  of  the  proposition,  "  All  serpents  are  venomous,"  in- 
volve each  other;  but  the  collective  and  distributive  sense  of 
"  All  serpents  are  (every  serpent  is)  not  venomous,"  do  not  in- 
volve each  other.  For,  though  the  whole  class  of  serpents  are 
not  venomous,  some  serpents  are.  One  of  these  meanings,  there- 
fore, must  be  rejected:  the  collective  signification,  having  the 
ascendency,  retains  it,  and  yields  a  secondary  form  in  which 
particular  affirmative  predications  may  be  expressed. 

Another  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  direct  form  of  state- 
ment lies  in  that  peculiar  process  of  particularized  thoitght  through 
which  tlie  universal  negative  judgment  is  ordinarily  reached. 
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^bIbo,  we  find  the  suggestion  of  that  form  of  statement  which  is 

Vactually  employed.     A  process  of  particularizing  iuvewtigatiou, 

in  whicli  oiib  tneinber  after  another  in  a  class  is  found  to  possess 

iflome  characteristic,   may  culminate  in  an  uuiversal  affirmative, 

lough  such  judgmenta  are  not  commonly  fVirmed  in  this  way. 

Jut  the  universal  negative  judgment  ordinarily  takes  place  after 

le  noticeable,  perhaps  conspicuous,  absence  uf  some  character- 

iitic,  excites  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  possessed  by  any  member 

Df  the  class  at  all.     In  tiiis  irujniry  the  mind  forsakes  the  imtue- 

ite  contemplation  of  the  clas-s  a.s  a  wliole,  and  considers  sepa- 

itely,  and  in  successiun,  every  case  in  which  an  exception  to  the 

jegative  rule  may  appear  possible.     And  then,  finally,  when  no 

'possible  exception  can  be  iound,  we  judge  that  "not  any — or  no 

— A  is  B."     Logicians  teach  that,  when  we  use  tiiis  formula,  we 

think  of  the  whole  class  A  and  deny  B  of  it.     But,  while  this 

may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  formula  itself  does  not  mention 

the  wh(tle  class,  and  that  it  is  universal  only  by  implication.     It 

is  luiiversal  because  whatever  is  true  of  any  one.  or  more,  in- 

lividuals  of  a  class,  considered  indifierently,  must  be  true  of 

svei-y  member  of  the  class.     The  term  an]j  is  distributive  only 

by  implication. 

^_      Another  point  may  complete  our  theory  of  the  formula  for 

^kuiversal  negation.     We  must  show  why  we  eay,  "Not  any — 

^br  no — A  is  B,"  instead  of  saying,  "Any  A  is  not  B."    This  last 

^ptiight  be  regarded  as  the  simple  and  proper  expression  of  our 

conviction.     The  statement,   "Not  any  (no)  men  ai-e  perfect," 

has  any  for  its  true  predicate,  and  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  asser- 

BAion,  "  There  are  not  any  (or  there  are  no)  men,  who  are  perlect;" 

^Pthiii,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  iuherential,  but  a  presentential, 

Sroposition.  It  asserts,  "  Men  who  are  perfect,  or  perfect  men, 
o  not  exist."  In  reaching  this  form  of  thought,  the  mind  fash- 
ions the  conception,  "  Any  perfect  men,"  trom  the  repeated 
intpiiry,  "Are  any  men  periect?"  and  then  asserts  the  non- 
existence of  such  men.  it  does  this  probably  from  its  love  of 
mity — of  simplicity.  Tlie  presentential  is  simpler  than  the  iii- 
Jereutial  proposition.  TJiis  unification  of  conception  explains 
how  the  initial  negative  particle  or  pronoun  qualities  the  whole 
ientence.  The  non-existence  asserted  by  it  is  that,  not  .simply 
if  "  any  men,"  but  of  "any  men  who  are  perfect." 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  form  of  universal 
legative  predication,  bo  far  from  immediately  denying  something 
>f  a  class  of  things,  does  not  even  set  forth  tlxe  class  as  exi.sl.ing. 
"int.  of  course,  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  class, 
of  which,  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence,  the  predicate  may 
be  universally  denied. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
BATIOOmATION. 

BeawDing  or  r»u-  h  ^^"  '^'^®  name  reosoningr,  or  rat{ocinati<m,  tnie ht 
ooinaaoD  doflned.  be  applied  to  every  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty, 
^jo^mdofln^  and  IB  sometiiues  so  employed.  But,  more  com> 
f!!Sf«^5!.^„«^  monly,  it  is  restricted  to  conscious  and  intentional 
tn/erenoe;  aud  we  shall  use  the  term  with  thia 
meaning.  This  inference  may  consist  of  one  act  of  reasoning, 
or  of  many.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  course  or  train  of  rea- 
soning. As  the  understanding  of  the  single  step  renders  the 
explanation  of  a  succession  of  inferences  a  matter  of  little  difiS- 
culty,  the  philosophy  of  ratiocination  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  single  step. 

A  step  or  act  of  reasoning,  when  fully  stated  or  expressed, 
may  be  called  a  syllogism.  Aristotle  says,  "  A  syllogism  is  a  sen- 
tence, in  which  certain  things  being  laid  down,  something  else, 
different  from  the  premises,  necessarily  results,  in  consequence 
of  their  existence'  ("Prior  Analytics,"  i.  1;  "Topics,"  i.  1). 
Here,  the  essential  point  is  that,  something  being  laid  down,  or  as- 
sumed as  true,  something  else  follows,  or  may  be  inferred  as  true. 

Aristotle,  indeed,  does  not  speak  of  a  thing,  but  of  things 
being  laid  down,  as  if  inference  were  always  grounded  on  a 

Elural  something.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that 
e  formally  recognized  only  those  inferences  which  proceed  from 
two  premises.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  that 
almost  all  logicians  have  followed  his  example  in  this  respect. 
Of  late  years,  however,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
certain  "immediate  inferences,"  in  which  one  fact  or  truth  is 
iufeired  from  one  other;  and  it  seems  best  that  these,  and  all  in- 
ferences, when  fully  stated,  in  thought  or  in  language,  should 
be  called  syllogisms.  The  common  doctrine  has  been  that  all 
reasoning  is  syllogizing, — that,  as  Hamilton  says,  "The  com- 
pass of  the  syllogistic  system  is  the  compass  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  in  man."  If,  then,  the  immediate  inference  be  admitted, 
we  must  either  reject  this  assertion,  and  say  that  there  is  reason- 
ing which  the  syllogism  does  not  express;  or  else,  following 
Kant,  and  others,  we  must  call  every  lully  expressed  inference 
a  syllogism,  whether  it  be  grounded  on  a  plural  premise  or  not. 
The  latter  course  is  preferable,  because  it  furnishes  a  general 
term  for  a  class  of  things  which  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature 
and  should  be  covered  by  the  same  name. 

But  here  let  us  note  one  point  in  Aristotle's  def- 

Mqu^cTSy'^ot  inition  which  applies  equally  to  all  forms  of  in- 

mfmJiqu^  ference  whatever.     He  says  that  the   conclusion 

necessarily  follows  from  the  things  laid  down.     This 

is  true  of  every  correctly  formed  syllogism,  whether  the  conclu- 
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be  in  itself  tnie  or  not,  and  whether  it  set  forth  Bomethiiig 

*certiiiu!j  or  necessarily  taot,  or  as  being  only  doubtfully,  or 

probably,  or  poeeibly,  true.     lu  every  ca.se  the  conchision  follows 

leceswarily  I'roin  the  premises,  and  must  do  so,  as  long  as  the 

nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  mind,  remain  what  they  are. 

In  order  to  justify  this  statement,  and  to  free  the  doctrine  of 

inference  from  confusion,  a  distinction  is  necessary  between 

rhat  may  be  termed  a  oonvidional,  and  an  objedual,  necessity 

)f  consequence.     In  every  correct  inference,  whether  of  sonie- 

hing  necessary,  of  something  contingent,  or  of  something  prob- 

ible,  there  is  a  convictioual  necessity  of  consequence.     The  ante- 

Bedeut,  or  premise,  being  certainly,  or  possibly,  or  probably,  true, 

"le  consequent,  or  conclusion,  must  be  true,  alsOf  in  a  corre.spond- 

ing  sense.     But  an  inference  may  be  correct  without  any  object- 

l^nal  necessity  of  consequence.     This  belongs  only  to  that  demon- 

rative  inference  which  arises  from  the  known  or  assumed  exist- 

^ence  of  some  antecedent  of  necessity.     It  does  not  belong  to  the 

inference  of  the  contingent  and  the  probable.     The  distinction, 

now  made,  may  be  stated  somewhat  inadequately  by  saying  that 

a  neces-tary  cojisequenoe  does  not  always  involve  a  necessary  coib^cqiwnf:. 

The  former  of  these  things  belongs  to  the  essential  character  of 

^ every  syllogism;   the  latter  to  demonstrative   reasoning  only. 

^■Should  we  say,  in  contingency, 

^B  Every  middle-aged  woman  may  be  a  married  woman; 

^^H  Thi<t  woman  in  tuiddle-uged;  tb^srefore 

^^m  She  may  be  married, 

^Khe  conclusion  would  necessarily  follow,  though  it  would  not 

^nbe  objectually  necessary.     But,  should  we  say, 

Eveiy  widow  ban  been  married; 
Tbia  woman  ia  a  widow; 

stating  these  things  for  certain,  there  would  not  only  be  a  nec- 
eesary  consequence,  but  also  a  necessary  consequent. 

This  woman  baa  been  married. 

In  entire  consistency  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
JJuJ^^nuT'*'™"'  conclusinn  of  every  syllogism  necessarily  Ibllowa 
fruin  the  premises,  we  sometimes  speak  uf  false,  or 
icorreot,  syllogisms.     In  this,  by  a  secondary  use  oi'  language, 
that  is  called  a  svHogisra  which  has  some  appearance  of  being 
>ne,  while  it  really  is  not.     Our  language  is  like  that  of  those 
rho  call  a  mere  military  display  a  battle — that  is,  a  sham  battle 
-because  of  its  outward  resemblance  to  a  fight;  although  the 
Bential  features  of  a  conflict  are  wanting.    In  false  syllogisms, 
>r  inferences,  the  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
iremises. 

§.  207.  We  shall  commence  our  discussion  of  ratio- 
cination by  making  a  divinon  of  infcrencea  with 
reference  to  the  m<vh:  of  logical  connection  Imhreen  ante- 
robtibie.  cedent  aiui  consequent.     A  thing  is  necessarily  exist- 

ent when  a  logical  necessitant  of  it  exists  and  is 
included  in  an  antecedent;  it  is  a  thing  contingent  or  possible 
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when  some  or  many  of  the  elements  of  that  necessitant  exist, 
while  none  are  known  to  be  non-existent;  and  it  is  probable 
when  a  proportion  of  all  the  chances,  or  individual  possibilities, 
to  which  tne  antecedent  gives  rise,  favor  the  existence  of  the 
necessitant  Inferences,  therefore,  are  those  of  necessitj,  of  con- 
tingency, and  of  probability ;  and,  in  each  of  these  modes,  they 
may  be  syllogiatically,  or  formally,  expressed.     We  "may  say, 

"Triangle  A.  ia  eqnal  to  triangle  B;  and 
Triangle  B  is  equal  to  triangle  O;  therefore 
Triangle  A  is  eqoal  to  triangle  0." 

This  would  be  reasoning  in  necessity.     Or  we  might  say, 

"This  figure  is  a  triangle,  therefore 
It  may  be  equiangular." 

This  would  be  reasoning  in  contingency.     Or  we  might  say, 

This  is  one  of  three  individual  triangles,  of  which  one  is  scalene, 
one  isosceles,  and  one  equilateral;  therefore,  with  the 
probability  of  one  in  three, 

This  triangle  is  equilateraL 

The  style  of  reasoning  exhibited  in  inferences  ot  necessity  is  com- 
monly called  Demonstrative  or  Apodeictic,  while  the  other  two 
modes  have  been  classed  together  as  Contingent  or  Probable  rea- 
soning. Of  these  last  two  terms,  the  former  is  the  more  ancient, 
and  the  latter  the  more  modem,  designation,  for  all  inference  aris- 
ing from  the  conception  of  possibiUtiea  With  Aristotle  the  con- 
tingent syllogism  is  what  logicians  now  call  the  probable.  Neither 
he  nor  they  distinguish,  from  each  other,  the  modes  of  reasoning 
which  we  have  designated  by  these  terras.  The  conception  of  con- 
tingencies being  a  constant  and  prominent  element  of  probable  in- 
ference, was  thought  of  only  as  included  in  the  latter ;  and  the  more 
easily  so  because  the  conjecture  of  contingency  seldom  takes  place 
without  being  developed  into  the  conjecture  of  probability.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  of  these  inferences  was  subordinated 
to  tlie  other,  and  that  both  were  included  under  one  generic  name. 
At  the  same  time,  the  philosophy  of  thought  requires  that  the 
contingent  and  the  probtible  inference  should  sometimes  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  otlier,  specitically ;  and,  should  some  generic 
designation  be  desired  which  should  leave  each  of  these  names  to 
its  own  proper  application,  both  contingent  and  probable  inference 
might  be  included  under  tlie  title,  Problematic  or  Conjectural. 

In  every  case  of  problematic  inference  a  part  of  an  antecedent 
of  necessity  is  employed,  not  of  choice,  but  because  the  case 
does  not  yield  a  whole  antecedent.  Therefore,  in  a  certain 
sense,  contingent  and  probable  reasoning  may  be  regarded  as 
imperfect  modes  of  ijiference,  and  demonstrative  as  the  perfect 
mode.  But,  as  the  incomplete  or  imperfect  is  more  easily  un- 
derstood after  we  have  ootained  a  correct  conception  of  the 
perfect,  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  principally 
directed  to  demonstrative  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
modes  of  inference  can,  to  some  extent,  be  studied  together. 
Since  it  is  the  nature  of  all  syllogisms  whatever  to  present  an 
antecedent  with  which,  in  some  way,  the  existence  of  a  sup- 
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jsed  conseqnent  is  natumlly  connected,  we  may  expect  Home 
)mmon  relatione  to  pL;rtaiii  to  things  which  are  thus  generically 
)ne.     The  most  important  of  these  relations  may  be  brought  to 
riew,  if  we  now  consider  two  distinctions  which  are  of  an  ab- 
solutely universal  application. 

The  tirst  of  these  pertains  to  the  subjective  aspect 
o?/*]^  ^'^  o^  syllogisms,  and  sets  forth  two  modes  of  Itelief, 
■ittTo,      iniur-  or  forms  of  assertiou,  either  of  which  every  infer- 
ence may  asstmie,    without   any   cliange   in   the 
thoughts  composing  it.     Using  this  distinction,  we 
divide  syllogisms  into  the  oelenmve  and  tiie  supposUive.     The 
" former  have  truth,  or  what  is  taken  for  truth,  as  their  ground 
jf  inference ;  the  latter  are  expressly  bused  on  hypothesis. 

This  division  may  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  or,  at  least,  may  be 

I  supported  from  his  writings.     He  teaches  that  *'  Every  demon- 
lltratiou  and  every  syllogism  must  show  something  to  be  in- 
berent  or  non-inherent,  and  this either  ostensively,  or  by 
bypothesis."    He  descrilies  the  ostensive  syllogism  as  one  "which 
comraences  from  confessed  tlieses,"  and  "in  which  the  premises 
are  laid  down  according  to  truth";  and  he  says,  "Let  ua  first 
>eak  of  the  ostensive  sylUfgisms,  and,  when  these  are  explained, 
ie  truth   will  be  clear  also  in  reference  to  those  leading  to 
the  impossible,  and  concerning  those  by  hypothesis  generally" 
1^"  Prior  Analytics,"  i.  23,  29,  and  ii,  14).     He  also  shows  that 
"le  "syllogism  ad  impossibile"  or  the  "  reductio  ad  absurduni," 
though  Buppositive,  has  essentially  the  same  form,  or  tiiought- 
structure,  with  the  ostensive  syllogism.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  mnvhere  fulfill  his  p«imi.se  "to 
show  hereafter  what  are  the  distinctive  uiarU^  of  the  hypothetical 
Hyllogism,  and  iu  how  many  ways  it  is  nrotluced"  ("Prior  An- 
alytics," i.  44).     Therefore  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  included 
all  syllogisms  founded  on  an  hypothesis  among  the  liypotheti- 
il,  or  whether  he  characterized  as  hypothetical  those  only  which 
ive  something  additional  to  their  suppositive  chara<;ter.     Cer- 
linly,  the  "reductio  ad  ubsiirdum,"  which  he  frequently  men- 
tions as  hypothetical,  is  not  wmply  a  guppositi.e  syllogism,  but  a 
suppositive  syllogism  with  au  ostensive  addiaon.     We  reason. 


Any  passing  ouimal  would  leare  tracks  on  tlie  aand; 
A.  camel  {let  us  niipjxtmi)  has  passed  here;  tbvt«rore 
(  We  mual  atipfrone^ 
The  camel  ha«  left  (racks. 


But  we  add, 


^far,  the  ratiocination  is  purely  suppositive 
There  are  no  tracks;  therefore 
No  camel  has  passed. 

This  is  an  ostensive  addition,  and,  by  reason  of  it,  the  argument  as 

a  whole  is  not  really  suppositive — it  is  ostensive.     But,  whether 

Aristotle  did,  or  did  not,  regard  such  additions  as  essential  parts 

"  >f  his   "hypothetical  syllogisms,"   his  followers  have  df)ne  so; 

wrefore  the  suppositive  e^Hlogism  of  which  we  now  speak  is  to 

distiuguished  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  styled  fit/jJollidicoL 
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For  the  suppositive  differs  from  the  ostenBive  simply  as  resting^ 
on  an  antecedent  which  is  not  asserted,  but  only  supposed,  to 
be  true. 

Ostensive  inferences  are  such  as  these: 

Air  is  a  substance;  therefore 

It  occupies  space. — 

Trees  spring  from  seeds;  therefore 

These  brees  nave  done  so. — 

All  gases  are  elastic; 

Oxygen  is  a  gas;  therefore 

It  is  elastic.  — 

Men  wounded  in  battle  often  die; 

My  friend  is  wounded;  therefore 

He  may  die.  — 

Triangle  A  is  equal  to  triangle  B;  and 

Triangle  B  is  equal  to  triangle  O;  therefore 

Triangle  A  is  equal  to  triangle  0. 

These  same  reasonings  become  suppositive  if  we  say, 

If  air  is  a  substance,  then 
It  occupies  space, — 
If  trees  spring  from  seeds,  then 
These  trees  have  done  so. — 

and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

Though  closely  allied,  the  ostensive  and  the  suppositive  modes 
of  reasoning  may  take  place  independently.  Each  infers  from 
its  own  mode  of  propositional  thought,  and  produces  its  own  kind 
of  conviction.  But  the  whole  logical  value  of  the  suppositive 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  converted,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  the  ostensive  syllogism,  by  means  of  an  osten- 
sive addition.  Only  ostensive  inference  produces  expectation  of 
reality. 

The  distinction  between  ostensive  and  suppositive  reasoning 
corresponds  closely  with  that  between  real  and  hypothetical 
knowledge,  and  real  and  hypothetical  belief;  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
actly parallel.  An  ostensive  syllogism  is  one  whose  premises 
are  assumed  to  be  true,  and  accepted  without  question,  whether 
they  be  really  true  or  not;  while  a  suppositive  syllogism  is  one 
whose  antecedent  is  conceived  merely  as  an  hypothesis,  whether 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  be  known  or  not. 

The  nature  of  suppositive  inference  being  understood,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  regarding  that  hypothetical  syllogism  which 
logicians  discuss.  This  simply  accepts  the  suppositive  inference 
as  correct,  and  then,  upon  the  ostensive  assertion  of  the  antece- 
dent, or  denial  of  the  consequent,  infers  the  actual  truth  of  the 
consequent  or  falsity  of  the  antecedent.  In  so  doing  it  proceeds 
immediately  from  a  knowledge  of  the  logical  connection  between 
any  two  things  related  to  each  other  as  antecedent  and  consequent. 

The  ostensive  syllogism  is  that  which  the  successors  of  Aris- 
totle have  called  categorical,  because  the  propositions  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  categorical.  Without  objecting  to  this  term,  we 
prefer  the  ancient  name,  principally  because  this  is  more  easily 
contrasted  in  meaning  with  the  term  suppositive. 
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HvMhoiosioi  Mid  §  '^^^-  '^^^  second  distinction  of  which  we  spoke  an 
^Pkomoiogiai  Infer-  relating  to  (ill  Ryliogisnis  whatever,  concernH  an  ob> 
^taed  wd  mu»-  jective  difference  between  the  antecedents  which  in- 
^  Ke^quoied.  terenccs  enipU>y,  and  takes  note  of  two  iiltittiate 
^ft  modes,  or  forms,  of  ratiocination,  in  one  or  otlief 

^«  of  wliich  every  inference  takes  place.  For,  either  what  is  in- 
ferred to  exiftt,  is  80  inl'erred  siraply  because  of  its  logical  con- 
nection with  some  known  fact,  and  without  any  reference  to  any 
EreviouBly  perceived  case  of  logical  connection;  or  it  is  inferred 
ecause  the  antecedent  laid  down  is  similar  to  some  other  ante- 
cedent previouHly  found  to  have  a  coriReqnent  similar  to  that 
now  offering  itself  for  our  acceptance  and  nelief  In  this  latter 
case,  the  previously  perceived  connection  between  one  thing  and 
another,  may  have  been  the  object  of  immediate  cognition  and 
observation,  or  may  have  been  perceived  inferentially.  But  the 
i'act  that  it  existed,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  antecedent  now 
presented  is  similar  to  that  previously  perceived,  together  consti- 
tute a  new  antecedent  for  a  new  consequent.  Because,  it  appears 
to  be  an  ultimate  and  necessary  law  of  existence  that  similar  log- 
ical antecedents  should  be  accompanied  by  similar  eonseqiients. 
In  the  absence  of  better  terms  we  shall  style  all  iofereuces 
■whose  validity  depends  upon  their  confnrmity  to  this  law  of 
being,  and  of  belief,  homdntj'u-al :  while  those  inferences  whose 
force  is  independent  of  any  comparison  of  present  with  pre- 
viously perceived  cases  of  consequence,  we  shall  call  orfhofocfwal. 
In  illustrating  these  modes  of  inference  we  shall,  for  the  pres- 
ent, refer  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  demonstrative  rea- 
soning. Honiological  inference  takes  place  whenever  one  rea- 
eou8  from  e.xperieiice,  or  from  any  knowledge  of  some  similar 
case  or  cases.  If  a  little  child  but  once  put  its  finger  into  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  it  will  avoid  doing  so  thereafter.  In  this  it  is 
guided  by  a  conclusion  from  a  past  experience.  An  adult  per- 
son, who  avoids  touching  fire  on  the  general  principle  that  "fire 
burns,"  likewise  reasons  homoli)gically,  even  though  he  may 
not  directly  refer  to  a  past  experience.  For  the  general  prin- 
ciple, from  which  he  reasons,  is  derived  from  the  past  experience 
of^hiraself  and  others.  So  also  the  student,  who,  by  a  series  of 
immediate  judgments,  has  perceived  that  the  three  angles  of 
^Leorae  particular  plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
^ffeels  warranted  to  assume  this  to  be  true  respecting  any  other 
plane  triangle.  Moreover,  he  can  obtain  a  general  principle 
from  his  immediate  perception  of  truth,  and  can  employ  this  as 
a  rule  of  inference. 
^-  Orthological  reasoning  takes  place  in  the  more  intuitional 
^■Bteps  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  demonstration,  and  in 
what  have  been  called  immediate  inferences,  generally.  It  is 
such  aa  Locke  mentions  in  the  folkvwing  passage.  "  I  ask,"  he 
says,  "is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  know  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  nnger,  but  by  virtue  of  this  maxim, 
that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  nor  to  be  assiired  of  it  till 
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be  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or  cannot  a  oonntry  wench  know, 
that,  having  received  a  shilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three, 
and  a  shilling  also  from  another  that  owes  her  three,  the 
remaining  debts  in  each  of  their  hands  are  eo[ual?  Cannot  she 
know  thiii,  I  say,  without  she  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this 
maxim  that,  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  will 
be  equals,  a  maxim  which  possibly  she  never  heard  or  thonght 
of?  1  desire  any  one  to  consider  ....  which  is  known  iirst 
and  clearest,  by  most  people,  the  particular  instance  or  the 
general  rule;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  birth  and  lite  to  the 
other  "(bk.  iv.  12). 

In  these  inferences  described  by  Locke,  two  things  are  ob- 
servable. In  the  first  place,  the  foroe  of  the  reaaoning  ia  not  de- 
rived either  from,  or  thrmujh,  any  general  principle.  This  is  the 
point  which  Locke  enforces.  If  one  were  to  cut  an  apple  into 
pieces  and  think  only  of  that  apple  and  those  pieces,  he  could 
immediately  reason,  and  say  respecting  any  one  piece,  that  it 
was  less  than  the  whole  apple,  and  this  with  as  much  certainty 
as  if  he  should  say. 

Wherever  there  are  whole  and  parts,  each 

part  is  less  than  the  whole; 
In  this  case  there  is  a  whole  with  its  parts;  thezefoie 
Each  of  these  parts  ia  less  than  the  wbola 

And  no  strength  would  be  added  to  the  reasoning  of  the  cotin- 
try-woman  by  saying, 

When  eqnols  are  taken  from  equals,  (he  re- 
mainders are  equal; 

In  this  case  equals  have  been  taken  firom 
cqoalij;  therefore 

The  remainders  are  eqnaL 

The  maxim,  or  general  principle,  in  such  cases,  may  serve  to  test 
the  reasoning,  but  is  not  the  source  of  its  validity,  that  is,  of  its 
power  to  produce  correct  conviction.  Secondly,  we  must  notice 
that  orthological  inference  takes  place,  not  only  without  reference 
to  anj^  general  principle,  but  also  tvithoul  reference  fo  any  preoioudy 
perceived  parhadar  cane  of  necessary  connection  or  consv^uence^ 
Locke  did  not  fully  apprehend  this  point.  His  zeal  is  directed 
against  the  doctrine  "  That  all  knowledge  (or  reasoning)  depends 
on  certain  pra'cognita,  or  general  maxims,  called  principles.  He 
nowhere  denies  that  all  inference  may  derive  its  force  from  re- 
membered instauceR  of  a  similar  nature.  But  it  is  clear  that  we 
often  reason  without  any  reference  either  to  general  principles 
or  to  any  similar  case  of  necessary  connection  previously  per- 
ceived. We  note  a  certain  fact,  simple  or  complex,  and  there- 
upon immediately  infer  another  fact.  This  is  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  those  inferences  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation 
from  Locke.  If  one  event  precedes  another,  we  can  immediately 
— or  without  reference  to  any  other  case — affirm  that  the  other 
follows  it;  and  if  a  first  event  precedes  a  second,  which  precedes  a 
third,  we  can  assert,  with  equal  directness,  that  the  first  is  prior 
^  the  third,  as  well  as  to  the  second.    There  may  be  ground 
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fur  question  whether,  witho;it  any  presentational  knowledge  of 
things  ue  connected  in  necessary  ontologica!  relations,  the  luind 
could  originate  the  conception  of  unseen  conaequeiits  to  be  in- 
ferred IVon]  perceived  antecedents.  We  may  even  allow  that  the 
relational  conceptions  which  orthological  inference  etnploya,  are 
first  obtained  by  tlie  mind  in  its  immediate  cognitions  of  fact. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  many  inferential  convictions 
give  no  indication  of  being  dependent  on  any  knowledge  of 
similar  cases  of  connection.  On  the  contrary,  that  eame  mental 
power  which  immediately  recognizes  the  necestiary  connection 
between  two  thingB  presentationall^'  perceived,  also  immediately 
asserts  the  necessary  connection  between  two  things,  of  which 
one  is  known,  and  the  other  only  conceived,  to  exist;  and  thereby 
directly  infers  the  existence  of  the  other  thing.  iMoreover,  in 
both  cAses  alike,  that  is,  both  iu  presentational  and  in  inferential 
perception,  we  recognize  an  objectual  necessity;  we  are  not 
merely  consciou.'?  of  inability  to  think  or  believe  otherMrise  than 
■we  do;  we  form  a  most  positive  conviction  that  the  fact  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  as  we  apprehend  it — a  conviction  which  has 
no  reference  to  any  ettabJiKhed  order  of  things  that  might  be 
changed,  but  affirms,  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever, 
could  the  antecedent  of  the  orttiological  inference  exist  without 
being  accompatned  by  its  own  proper  consequent. 

Here  the  question  occurs,  "In  what  way  can  we  determine 
•whether  any  particular  inference  be  orthological  or  horaologi- 
cal?"  To  which  we  reply  that  this  is  to  be  determined  by  ask- 
ing, "On  what  does  the  force  of  this  inference  eesentially  de- 
pend?" If  it  arise  simply  from  consideration  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  antecedent,  and  is  independent  of  reference  to  any  other 
similar  fact  known  io  he  logically  neceseitaut,  the  inference  is 
orthological;  if  it  arise  in  connection  with  such  reference,  it  is 
homological.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  dear  that  all  mmonituj 
from  general  princtjJes  is  homol<Mjir/d.  A  general  principle  haa 
uo  force  originally  belonging  to  itself  It  is  deiived  from  the 
perception  of  a  particular  case  of  consequence,  or  of  a  number 
of  such  cases,  and  has  its  validity  according  to  the  law  that 
whatever  is  necessary  in  any  individiial  instance  is  necessary 
likewise  in  every  other  instance  in  which  there  is  an  antecedent 
conttiining  the  same  necessitative  conditions  (§  136).  When  we 
reason  from  a  general  principle,  we  do,  in  effect,  reason  from 
the  similar  to  the  similar. 

All  laferano*  imt  '"  *"  cases  of  inference  we  may  be  said  to  reason 
iM  gifwi  •  homo-  in  accordance  ivith  general  principles.  Therefore,  also, 
jjfiBferenOTbiuied  u  honiolofjical/orm  may  fie  given  to  itH  reasoning.  But, 
OT^ootoiogicmi  re-  g^,  \ni\^  yg  tlie  inference  is  in  im  way  dependent 
on  the  general!  principle,  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  homological.  For  this  reason  we  distinguish  between  that 
apparent  and  formal  reasoning  from  principles,  when  mathemat- 
ical, geometrical,  and  metaphysical  axioms  are  employed,  and 
that  real  use  of  priuciplus  and  general  theorems  which  takes  place 
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in  the  development  of  any  foim  of  ontological  science.  After  wo 
have  made  some  progpress,  orthologicallj,  through  a  consideration 
of  individual  constnictions  of  figure,  or  of  particular  concatena- 
tions of  fact,  through  numerical,  or  other  necessary,  relations,  we 
generalize  the  truths  thus  obtained;  and  thereupon,  neglectine; 
and  forgetting  the  methods  by  which  such  truths  were  reachea, 
we  use  these  as  general  rules  or  principles  in  our  further  reason- 
ings. Thus,  without  remembering  how  we  first  came  to  adopt 
the  rules,  we  ascertain  the  comparative  solidity  of  cones  b^  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  their  bases  by  one  third  of  their  altitudes, 
and  we  extract  the  cube  root  of  numbers  by  a  more  complicated 
process.  In  such  cases  we  are  guided  by  general  principles, 
and  reason  homologically. 

Comparing  the  two  modes  of  inference  with  reference  to  our 
use  of  them,  we  find  that  the  most  noticeable  part  of  human 
reasoning  is  homological,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ultimate 
principles  of  inference  are  mostly  orthological.  Homological 
reasouing  has  only  one  ultimate  principle,  while  orthological 
has  many.  Here,  "by  ultimate  principles,  we  mean  such  as  are 
immediately  subordinate  to  the  univereal^rinciple  of  retuson  and 
consequent  (§  59).  It  will  be  noticed  that  orthological  inference 
is  more  eviaently,  though  not  more  truly,  illustrative  of  this 
fundamental  law  than  tne  homological.  When  we  collect  at 
random  a  number  of  diverse  orthological  inferences,  we  find 
that  they  can  be  co-ordinated  under  no  one  general  law,  except 
that  of  reason  and  consequent  But,  when  we  collect  homolog- 
ical inferences,  we  are  distracted  by  the  duality  of  the  principle 
according  to  which  they  are  constructed,  and  by  its  wonderful 
universality  of  application.  Hence,  the  homologic  principle 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  reason- 
ing. This  error  has  been  facilitated  by  tne  circumstance  that, 
in  every  train  of  connected  inferences,  the  successive  steps,  though 
sometimes  orthological  and  sometimes  homological,  can  all  be 
given  that  form  of  expression  which  is  properly  necessary  only 
for  the  explicit  statement  of  our  reasonings  from  general  princi- 
ples. Because  all  reasouing  may  take  a  homologic  form,  we 
wrongly  infer  that  all  reasouing  is  based  on  the  homologic  prin- 
ciple. This  has  been  the  almost  universal  mistake  of  logicians 
from  Aristotle  down. 

Again,  considering  both  kinds  of  inference  as  setting  forth 
things  as  logically  connected  with  one  another,  the  onldoyiml 
character  of  both  becomes  apparent.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
radical  relations  of  connection  and  consequence  which  the  mind 
uses  in  these  forms  of  ratiocination  are  such  as  must  belong  to 
any  system  of  things  and  form  a  basis  for  one's  reasoning 
with  respect  to  it.  Collecting  and  analyzing  orthological  in- 
ferences, we  find  them  to  arise  from  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sary relations  of  times,  spaces,  quantities,  substances,  powers, 
actions,  changes, — in  short,  of  such  relations  as  must  pertain 
to  things,  provided  they  exist  at  all,  and  which  could  be  an- 
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lihilated  only  by  the  aimihilatioti  of  l>eing;  while  the  hnmologio 
uciple  that  similar  consequents  attend  similar  antecedents — 
that  what  is  necessary  in  any  case,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  necessary  agaiu  upon  the  recurrence  of  that  case — 
is  also  ontological. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Can  homological  inference  be  based  on 
J  ontological  necessity  when  it  produces  belief  in  things  that  are 
^Kbot  niitologically  necessary,  as,  for  example,  when  it  predicts  tlie 
^■freezing  of  water,  at  a  certain  temperature?"  For  we  may  sup- 
^■pose  that  almighty  power  could  cnange  the  nature  of  water  iii 
^■this  one  respect,  so  that,  on  the  sea-level,  it  would  remain  liquid, 

or  would  boil,  at  the  temperature  of  32"   Fahrenheit. 
^H       We  reply  that  not  only  that  prediction  of  natural  events  which 
H[[b  characterized  by  the  highest  moral  certainty,  but  also  our  mere- 
ly probable  expectations — and,  in  short,  all  inferences  whatever, 
— are  based  on  tlie  recognition  of  tlie  necessary  character  of 
ontological  relations.     Demonstrative  reasoning  assumes  a  per- 
fect and  complete  antecedent  of  necessity ;  contingent  reasoning 
assumes  an  imperfect  and  incoojplete  antecedent  of  necessity; 
^_but  in  both  tlie  force  of  the  inference  depends  on  a  perception 
^pof  the  necessary,  ontological,  relations  of  entity.     The  truth  of 
^this  doctrine  will  become  more  evident  after  we  shall  have  spe- 
cially considered  the  nature  of  probable  reasoning.     At  presi'ut 
Hnve  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  radical  principles  of 
B|>*'<''^*bl6  inference  are  as  ontological  as  those  of  demonstrative, 
and  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  employed,  by  minds  like 
ours,  iu  any  universe,  or  constitution  of  things,  whatever. 

Having  now  taketi  a  general  survey  of  the  process 
nuiSon'proiKMcu.  of  ratiocination,  we   may   both  justify   the   views 
^^^8*°'    "^  wliich  we  have  expressed,  and  enlarge  our  theo- 
retic knowledge  of  this  topic,  by  a  more  specific  con- 
■ideration  of  the  modes  of  reasoning,     This  tank  may  be  best  ac- 
complished if  we  consider  first  different  modes  of  demonstrative^ 
I      and  then  different  modes  of  probable,  inference.     But,  in  adopt- 
^Liiig  this  plan,  we  shall  not  follow  those  who  class  reasoning  in 
Wpofisilnlity — or  what  we  may  term  pwje  coniimjcnctj — only  with 
probable  inference.     We  shall  pursue  a  miiklle  course,  and  shall 
claim  that  reasoning  iu  possibility  is  equally  allied  to  necessary 
and  to  probable  inference,  and  that  while,  in  one  aspect,  it  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  latter,  in  anotlier  aspect, 
it  raay  be  advantageously  classified  with  the  former.     For  the 
inference  of  possibility  is  allied  to  demonstrative  reasoning  in 
two  important  respects;  first,  as  to  the  slmplicify  of  its  aequeiur, 
an<l,  secondly,  as  to  ike  ifiiiqleTiess  of  Us  grade  of  convtdum.     In 
I     pure  contingency,  just  as  in  necessity,  the  consequent  is  con- 
^■pected  with  the  antecedent  without  the  intervention  of  pimsiUe 
Hcousequents,  or  chances;  and  the  contingency,  like  the  certainty, 
^pof  the  consequent  admits  of  no  degreea     But  probable  reason- 
^^ing  first  inquires  concerning  the  number  and  character  of  the 
chances,  and  then  asserts  its  consequent  as  being  supported  by 
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more  or  less  of  the  chances.  Therefore,  also,  inferences  in  pos- 
sibility, when  regarded  by  themselves,  are  not  ordinarily  distin- 
guished from  the  demonstrative ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  in- 
stance iu  mathematics,  wherein  postulates,  as  well  as  axioms, 
are  included  among  the  principles  of  geometrical  demonstration. 
In  short,  inferences  in  possibility  may  properly  enough  be  class- 
ified with  those  in  necessity,  when  the  nature  of  the  inferential 
sequence  is  not  in  question ;  and  in  this  way  both  may  be  some- 
times included  under  an  enlarged  conception  of  apodeictic  rea- 
soning. Moreover,  the  view  thus  presented  has  the  advantage 
of  opposing  both  necessary  and  contingent  inference  to  probabw, 
which  last  is,  in  truth,  a  combination  of  both  the  others. 

In  analyzing  the  leading  forms  of  demonstrative  inference, 
we  shall  consider,  first  those  which  are  orthologic,  and  then  thoae 
which  are  homologic. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

OBTHOLOOIOAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

§  209.  The  force  of  orthological  reasoning  never 
woe^dMTDotdel  depends  on  the  use  of  a  general  principle.  We 
pSwirfM."*"*^  reason  orthologically  always  according  to  general 

Frinciples,  but  never  from  tnem  as  such.  Therefore 
this  Kind  of  inference  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
case  in  which  one  individual  fact  involves  another.  Moreover, 
when  any  orthological  inference  is  expressed  in  general  language, 
— as  when  we  say,  "  If  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  sums  will 
be  equal,"  the  reasoning  is  orthological,  because  its  proper  as- 
sertive force  is  derived  from  our  perceptions  in  individual  cases, 
although  it  receives  a  general  form  from  a  use  of  the  homologic 
principle. 

Another  mark  of  orthological  inference  is  the  free- 
ftSST^rimpior'^  doni  which  it  has  with  respect  to  the  simplicity  or 
^'le™  mtecedT^  Complexity  of  its  ground  oi  inference.  Homologic 
tbLi  homoiogioj.  argument  has  always  a  double  antecedent     The 

major  premise  sets  forth  B,  a  consequent,  as  exist- 
ing (or  non-existent)  in  connection  with  A,  as  its  antecedent; 
the  minor  asserts  that  C  agrees  with,  or  is  similar  to,  A ;  there- 
upon the  conclusion  follows  that  B  exists  with  C.  Thus  the 
homological  antecedent  is  constituted  of  two  propositions.  The 
orthological  syllogism  may  have  an  antecedent  of  one,  or  of  two, 
or  of  three,  or  more,  propositions.  It  may  be  single-grounded, 
double-grounded,  or  many-grounded.  An  assertion  is  single 
when  it  sets  forth  the  existence  of  one  or  more  things  under 
one  logical  relation  or  aspect.  The  proposition,  "  Horses  are 
quadrupeds,"  is  single,  though  it  asserts  many  facts ;  and  so  is 
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the  atatement,  "John,  James,  and  Thomas,  are  married  men." 
•The  siriglenesa  pertains  to  unity  of  predicatioiial  conception,  and 
not  to  any  external  unity.  An  asHertiou  ia  double,  or  multiplex, 
when  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  single  aasertious  and  sets 
forth  the  existence  (or  non-existence)  of  things  in  more  than 
one  logical  relation.  "  Hindoos  are  men,  and  men  are  rational 
beings,"  "Nine  is  less  than  twelve,  and  twelve  is  less  than  fif- 
teen,' are  double;  while  "Hindoos  are  men,  men  are  rational 
beings,  and  rational  beings  are  accountable,"  and  "Nine  is  less 
than  twelve,  whicli  is  less  than  fifteen,  which  is  less  than  twenty," 

■are  multiplex  statements. 
I  Those  orthological  syllogisms  which   are   single- 

^n^jgi.',^""^*^  grounded  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     For 
the  premise  may  either  assert  tlie  simple  existence 

t^or  non-existence)  of  aometlimg,  or  it  may  assert  the  inherence 
Or  non-inherence  of  something  in  something  else.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  either  a  presentential  or  an  inherential  statement. 
In  the  former  case  we  can  infer  wiiatever  belongs  to  the  "  nomi- 
nal eeeence"  of  the  thing,  that  is,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  as 
conceived  of  by  us,  and  also  whatever  is  connected  by  ontological 
necessity  with  a  thing  of  that  nature.     We  say, 

^m  There  is  a  hone ;  therefore 

^H^  There  in  &  quadruped, 

and  this  immediately — orthologically.    We  have  no  need  to  say, 

Every  home  ia  a  quadruped; 

tThiH  is  a  horse;  tnerefore 
It  iH  a  quadruped. 

Siich  orthological  inferences  spring  directly  from  an  analysis  of 
the  thing  spoken  of     We  can  also  say,  synthetically, 

»Thi8  is  B  body;  therefore 
It  oocupes  iipace. — 
^  This  ia  an  action;  therefore 

^K  There  in  an  ngetit. — ■ 

r,  respecting  some  specifically  characterized  body,  or  action, 
Tbi»  i8  an  animiil ;  therefore 
It  occnpies  Hpace. — 
I  am  touched;  therefore 
Somethini^  touches  me. 

For  the  very  existence  of  aniinal  or  of  touching  logically  necessi- 
tates that  of  apaoe  or  of  ayenl.  So,  likewise,  in  possibility,  we 
can  say, 

^^^^L  Here  is  a  room;  therefore 

^^^^p  There  may  be  something  ia  it. 

These  inferences  from  sinipte  existential  statements  are  easily 
made,  and  ordinarily  escape  our  attention;  yet  they  deserve  a 
place  in  any  philosophical  Bystem. 

Single-groimded  inferences  from  inherential asarriions  are  move 
frequent  and  noticeable  than  those  from  presenteutial  state- 
ments; they  too,  may  be  both  analytic  and  synthetic.  The  fol- 
lowing are  essentially  analytic. 

Bobert  is  older  than  Peter;  therefore 
Peter  is  younger  than  Bobert  — 
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Bobert  is  the  &ther  of  S«mael;  therefbn 

Sumnel  is  the  son  of  Bobert — 

A  is  eqtud  to  B;  therefore 

B  is  equal  to  A. — 

Some  horses  are  quadrupeds;  therefore 

Some  qnadrapeds  are  horses. 

Synthetic  eioele-gp'ounded  syllogisnas  with  an  inherential  prem* 

ise,  may  be  ilTufitrated  from  conflictive  opposition;  for  example, 

All  horses  are  qnadmpeda;  therefore 

It  is  fUse  that  some  horses  are  not  qnadmpeds, — 

and  from  certain  geometrical  judgments ;  for  example, 

This  line  is  straight;  therefore 

It  is  the  shortest  possible  between  its  terminal  points. — 
These  straight  lines  sure  parallel;  therefore, 
However  prolonged,  they  will  never  meet 

Also  from  certain  metaphysical  judgments;  for  example, 

A  is  the  canse  of  B;  therefore 
A  existe<!hbefore  B. — 
A  is  part  of  B;  therefore 
A  is  less  than  B. 

Double-grounded  orthological  Byllogisms  take  place 
D«n>i>i«-«zaiuided.  when  we  reason  from  a  succession  of  ontological 
relations.    Thus, 

A  is  the  cause  of  B;  and 

B  is  the  cause  of  C;  therefor* 

A  is  the  canse  of  0.— 

A  is  part  of  B;  and 

B  is  part  of  0;  therefore 

A  is  part  of  0. — 

A  is  like  B;  and 

B  is  like  0;  therefore 

A  is  like  0.— 

A  is  greater  than  B;  and 

B  ia  greater  than  C;  therefore 

A  i8  greater  than  G. — 

A  is  equal  to  B;  and 

B  is  equal  to  C;  therefore 

A  is  equal  to  C. — 

A  is  before  B;  and 

B  is  before  C;  therefore 

A  is  before  O. 

In  like  manner  we  use  the  relations  of  literal  identity  and 
difference,  as  follows, 

A  is  the  same  as  B;  and 

B  is  the  same  as  C;  therefore 

A  is  the  same  as  0. — 

A  is  the  same  as  B;  and 

B  is  difPorent  from  G;  therefore 

A  is  different  from  0. — 

And,  combining  the  assertion  of  identity  with  that  of  any  gjiven 
relation,  we  reason  thus, 

A  is  part  of  B;  bat 
B  is  C;  therefore 
A  is  part  of  G.  — 
A  is  like  B;  but 
B  is  0;  therefore 
A  is  like  G, 

and  so  on.    These  double-grounded  orthological  syllogisms  illus< 
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ite  a  style  of  reasoning  which  might  be  distinguished  as  rela- 
ional.  Because  it  briugti  logical  relutiona  (§  G3)  iuto  au  especial 
^romiaetice. 

The  ordinary  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  which  we  convert  a 
ippositive  into  a  categorical  or  ostensive  inference,  may  also 
reckoned  double-grounded  and  orthological     But  it  is  dis- 
iiignishcd  from  all  other  orthological  inferences  by  its  peculiar 
datinnship  to  reasoning  in  general.     The   singularity  of  the 
lypothetical  syllogism  is  that  it  is  founded  on  a  subjective  refer- 
ence.     Ptecogniziug   the   difference  'between    suppositivo    and 
itensive,  or  actualistic,  conviction,  it  employs  the  former  as  a 
4818  for  the  latter.     We  say, 

If  the  man  bos  ttiken  poison,  he  will  die; 
The  tnau  haa  tak«n  pouou;  therefore 
He  will  die. 

'he  first  premise  sets  forth  the  statement,  "The  man  will  die," 
being  correct  and  true  on  t!ie  supposition  that  "he  has  taken 
>i8on '  ;  the  second  asacrU  the  reaiHi/  (/  the  thing  fnippoH&d;  there- 
ipou  we  conclude,  categorically,  "The  man  will  die." 

Many-grounded  orthological  inference  takes  place 
r-gnnmdod.      wheu  the  premises  assume  either  a  complex  or  a 
serial   form.     The  following  are  syllogisms  with 
>mplex  premises. 

A  is  equal  to  B;  and  C  is  eqiial  to  D; 

A  is  added  to  C;  and  B  is  added  to  D;  therefore 

The  sum,  A*C,  is  equal  to  the  sum,  B*D. — 

A  is  like  B;  0  is  like  D;  ftnd  B  is  like  D;  therefora 

A  is  like  C. 

The  multiple  premises  of  these  inferences  may  be  made  to  asanme 
'  *ie  dual  form,  if  we  use  some  such  mode  of  speech  as  the  following, 

A  and  C  are  respectively  cqntU  to  0  and  D;  and 

A  and  B  are  respectively  added  to  C  and  D;  therefore 

The  sum,  AtC,  is  eqooi  to  the  aum,  B^D. 


And  again, 


A  and  C  are  respectirely  like  B  and  D; 
B  is  similar  to  D;  therefore 
A  is  like  C. 


)r  this  last  may  be  divided  into  two  syllogisms  thus, 

A  is  tike  B ;  and 

B  is  like  D;  therefore 

A  is  like  D;— and  then, 

A  is  like  D;  and 

O  is  like  D;  therefore 

A  is  like  0; 

■wtfTch  is  the  same  conclusion  as  before.  But  we  question  whether 
the  mind  need  reduce  the  antecedents  to  this  doubtetiess  before 
forming  an  inference.     Serial  syllogisms  are  such  as  these, 

A  is  B ;  and 
B  is  C;  and 
O  is  D ;  and 
D  is  (or  iH  not>  E:  thoreforo 

A  is  (or  is  not)  £.— 
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A  is  like  B;  and 

B  ia  like  0;  and 

0  is  like  D;  and 

D  is  like  (or  unlike)  E;  therafon 

A  is  like  (or  nnlike)  E.— 
Nine  is  leaa  than  twelve;  and 
TwelTe  is  less  than  fifteen;  and 
Fifteen  is  leas  than  twenty;  therefon 
Nine  is  less  than  twenty. 

These  can  be  easily  reduced  to  a  series  of  double-grounded  infer- 
ences. But  probably  the  mind  does  not  always  find  this  neces- 
sary, but  can  use  the  serial  statement  itself  as  the  g^und  of  an 
immediate  conclusion. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  sorites  of  which  logicians  speak, 
BO  far  as  concerns  that  form  of  thought  in  which  this  mode  of 
argument  is  embodied.  The  antecedent  of  the  sorites  is  a  series 
of  substantal  identifications,  terminating  generally  in  an  ascrip- 
tive  statement     We  say, 

Gains  \»  a  man; 

A  man  is  a  finite  being; 

A  finite  being  is  sentient; 

A  sentient  being  seeks  happiness;  therofoto 

Oaioa  seeks  happiness. 

The  principle  of  this  inference  is,  that  whatever  can  be  identified, 
either  immediately  or  mediately,  with  any  individual  thing,  has 
all  the  attributes  of  that  thing ;  this  principle  is  ortholog^cal.  But 
the  first  identification  is  used  to  indicate  that  Caius  has  a  certain 
common  character;  and  each  of  the  others  indicates  that  any  being 
having  a  certain  g^ven  character  has  a  certain  other  character, 
also.  These  thoughts  arise  from,  and  express,  homologic  reason- 
ing; and,  as  the  force  of  the  argument  really  depends  on  them, 
this  sorites  is  orthologic  in  form  only. 

Since  orthological  inference  admits  either  a  unital,  dual,  or 
plural,  antecedent,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  question  of  the  aixn- 
plicify  or  comf^exity  of  the  ground  of  inference  is  not  dosdy  con- 
neclea  with  tlie  es.sentiai  nature  of  this  mode  of  ratiocination.  Such 
is  the  case.  Tiiis  topic  is  instructive  chiefly  as  showing  that 
orthological  inference  may  take  place  on  the  perception  either 
of  a  single  fact  or  of  a  combination  of  facts. 

§  210.  A  more  satisfying  view  of  this  mode  of 
SJe°di$idSi  tato  thought  may  be  obtained  if  we  classify  orthologic 
nniverMTinii  £e  "'f*^'"^'^'^®^  witli  reference  to  their  objective  charac- 
•peciflc  ter,  and  consider  the  principles  according  to  which 

^iOTM  defined,  ^j^^y  ^^^  formed.  Because  orthological  reasonings, 
though  independent  of  general  principles,  talie 
place  according  to  them ;  and  the  clearest  way  of  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  these  reasonings  is  to  abstract  them  from  all  non- 
essential matter  and  to  regard  their  necessary  elements.  This 
is  done  only  by  generalization. 

The  supreme  Taw  of  orthological  reasoning  is  that  what  is  con- 
neded  Ity  an  absolute  and  oniobgical  necessity  tvith  something  dse  may 
be  immediaiely  inferred  to  exist  whenever  that  something  else  is  known 
to  exist;  and  the  first  principles  of  orthologic  inference  are  subor- 
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dinate  to  this  law,  jnat  as  this  law  is  subordinate  to  the  univer- 
sal principle  of  reason  and  consequent.  PliilosophtTB  have  given 
the  uanie  axiom  to  the  first  principles  of  orthologic  inference,  or 
rather  to  sxich  of  these  principlfa  as  are  found  of  importance  in 
ralio(druitioii.  By  axiom,  we  mean,  not  merely  a  Belt-evident 
truth,  but  one  which  may  be  usefully  employed  as  a  law  of  cor- 
rect thinking,  and  which  has  that  dignity  and  authority  which 
we  usually  ascril)©  to  a  first  principle.  Dr.  Reid  thinks  that 
"there  are  innumerable  self-evident  propositions  which  have 
neither  dignity,  nor  ntilily,  and,  theriifore,  deserve  not  the  name 
of  axioms."  But,  although  certain  applications  of  axiomatic 
truth  are  useless,  and  resemble  the  empli)yment  of  a  lamp  to  see 
that  which  is  evident  in  the  light  of  day,  we  question  whether 
the  huraao  mind  has  any  ultimate  convictions  which  it  cannot 
in  some  way  put  to  an  imporbint  use.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
to  believe  that  the  firat  principles  of  inference  are  extremely 
numerous. 

The  axioms,  or  rules  of  orthologic  inference,  may  be  divided 
iuto  two  classes ;  ^r«l!,  those  which  are  continually  employed  in 
our  consideration  of  things  and  universally  affect  our  reason- 
ings, and,  seayndly,  those  which  regulate  inferences  respecting 
special  aspects,  or  specific  modes,  of  entity. 

Three  comprehensive  laws,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  great  discussion  among  philosophers, 
may  illustrate  the  first  of  these  classes.  They  have 
been  called  the  principles  of  identity,  of  contrndic- 
tiou,  and  of  excluded  middle,  and  have  been  re- 
garded, with  reason,  as  the  fundamental  tests  of  consistency  in 
thinking.  As  we  have  not  found  any  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  principles,  we  shall  attempt  a  statement  of  them, 
which,  without  following  any  particular  liuthority — and  perhaps 
diflFering  from  most  autnorities — may  yet  embrace  what  is  true 
in  the  teachings  of  all. 

According  to  the  principle  of  identity,  any  assertion  which  ia 
really  identical  with  a  true  assertion,  is  also  true,  and  must  be  be- 
lieved, and  any  assertion  which  is  identical  with  a  false  assertion, 
is  also  false,  and  must  be  rejected.  According  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  any  proposition  which  is  the  contradictory  of  a  tnie 
statement,  is  false,  and  must  be  rejected,  while  any  proposition, 
which  is  the  contradictory  of  a  false  proposition,  is  true,  and  must 
be  believed.  According  to  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  one 
at  least  of  two  conti-adiotory  statementa  must  be  true,  and  one  at 
least  must  be  false. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  on  trifling  propositions,  declares 
that  purely  identical  assertions,  "  wherein  the  same  thing  is 
affirmed  of  itself,"  are  entirely  uselesa;  as,  when  we  should  say, 
''Whatever  is,  is;  whatever  is  a  soul,  ia  a  soul;  whatever  ia 
a  man,  is  a  roan";  and  Lord  Macaulay,  referring  to  this  princi- 
ple of  identity,  writes,  "  If  a  philosopher  were  alwaj-s  to  state 
'  -'^-  in  the  following  form,  '  fhero  is  a  shower;  but  whatever 
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is,  is;  therefore  there  is  a  shower';  his  reasoning  would  be  per- 
fectly correct,  but  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  materially 
enlarge  the  compass  of  human  Knowledge."  We  admit  that  auch 
inferences  are  useless,  unless  it  be  to  emphasize  a  truth,  and 
make  us  realize  it  more  perfectly.  The  poet  did  not  throw 
words  away  when  he  said,  "  A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that"  But 
it  is  an  unjust  view  of  the  principle  of  identity  to  suppose  that 
its  only  or  chief  use  is  to  support  those  assertions  which  Locke 
ridicules.  While  these  conclusions  are  valueless,  there  are  in- 
ferences which  the  mind  constantly  forms,  and  which  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  follow  the  principle  of  identity.  We  often 
desire  to  assure  ourselves  that  some  assertion,  which  has  taken 
upon  it«elf  a  new  form,  is  yet  essentially  the  same  with  another 
already  considered.  Therefore,  although  it  may  g^ve  no  infor- 
mation to  say,  "Whatever  is,  is,  and  whatever  is  not,  is  not" 
(which  is  the  primary  and  objective  form  of  the  principle  of 
identity),  and  equally  unprofitable  to  say,  "Whatever  is  true, 
is  true,  and  whatever  is  not  true,  is  not  true"  (which  is  the 
secondary  and  subjective  form  of  it),  it  is  often  important  to 
inquire,  and  to  ascertain,  whether  our  statements  do,  or  do  not, 
agree  with  this  self-evident  principle. 

principle  of  ^°''  example,  the  right  to  substitute  a  definition 
mj  joauflea  of  a  name,  or  notion,  for  the  name  or  notion  itself 
**'*°°"  depends  on  the  conformity  of  our  thought  to  this 

law.  Let  one's  conception  of  common  salt  be  that  it  is  chloride 
of  sodium.  Then  instead  of  saying,  "  Good  health  involves  the 
use  of  salt,"  he  can  say,  "Good  healtn  involves  the  use  of  chloride 
of  sodium";  because  the  second  statement  sets  forth  the  same 
truth  as  the  first,  though  more  explicitly.  "The  judge  is  just; 
therefore  he  will  give  every  one  his  due,"  is  not  necessarily  a 
reasoning  from  some  general  principle,  but  may  be  an  ortho- 
logical  inference  by  definitional  substitution. 

Again,  that  immediate  reasoning  which  logicians 
•tonf***°°°°'"^  call  oonuerwoTi,  is  simply  a  re-statement  of  the  con- 
verted proposition,  with  certain  variations  in  the 
order  and  emphasis  of  thought.  For,  the  predicate  having  been 
previously  quantified,  conversion  asserts  that,  since  all  men  are 
some  animals,  therefore  some  animals  are  all  men.  The  conse- 
quent here  is  the  same  fact  of  substantal  identity  which  the 
antecedent  asserts;  set  forth  from  a  diff"erent  point  of  view. 
The  conversion  of  relational  predications  in  general  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  substantal  predication.  The 
syllogisms, 

William  is  the  husband  of  Mary;  therefore 

Muy  is  the  wife  of  William;— 

A  is  eqnal  to  B;  therefore 

B  is  eqnal  to  A, 

proceed  on  the  principle  of  identity. 


The 
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tbe  ooraMn»-  '^'"^  principle  18  employed,  also,  when  we  combine 

of  prypiMi-  two  KtHtcmeiita  respecting  the  same  subject,  or  uuite 

equivalent  modifications  to  the  extremes  of  a  prop- 

sition,  or  combine  one  statement  with  another  of  a  congruous 

lature. 

Gold  1«  a  metal; 

Gold  ifl  Talunble;  thereforo 

Gold  is  a  valuable  metal: — 

lere  we  combine  two  statements  respecting  the  same  subject. 
That  transft^rmation  of  thought,  which  we  call  ilie  sulisianimli- 
tion  of  the  predicate,  is  another  inskmce  of  this  combiuatiou. 
for  we  say, 

Gold  ia  a  Toluable  thing, 

uniting  the  propositioue, 

Gold  is  a  thing;  ani 
Grold  is  Taluable. — 
Again, 

^^L  A  negro  is  a  fellow-creatnre;  therefore 

^H  A  negro  in  suffering  ia  a  fellow-creature  in  suffering. — 

^^r  Oxygen  is  au  element;  therefore 

^H  The  decomposition  of  oxygen  is  the  decomposition  of  an  element. 

^^hese  inferences  result  from  the  addition  of  equivalent  modifiea- 
tions  to  ijoth  terms  of  a  propOMitiou.  Finally,  tlie  union  of  con- 
gruous statements  yields  such  inferences  as  the  following, 

I Industry  deserves  reward;  aiid 

^^L  A  negro  in  a  fellow-creature;  therefore 

^^K  An  indnstriona  negro  i.-^  a  fellow-creatore  deeenring  of  i-eward. 

Any  synthetic  statement  may  be  justified  when  it  is  compounded 
of  assertions  which  tire  individually  correct.  Facts  viewed  in 
conjunction,  are  the  same  facts,  and  as  worthy  of  our  belief,  as 
when  they  may  be  considered  separately. 

Another  aiiplication  of  the  law  of  identity  is  spe- 
cially connected  with  the  metaphysical  whole  and 
parts,  and  supports  what  are  teiTned  atialyfic  judtj- 
^mments.     T^ese  inferences  predicate  of  a  thinf^  only  a  part  of  its 
^■sssence,  and  may,  in  this  way,  lie  distinguished  from  definitional 
^eubstitutioiiH  and  conversive  statements;   which  are  also,  in  a 
sense,  analytic.     As  the  inferences  of  which  we  now  speak  in- 
volve a  special  m(«lification  of  the  principle   of  identity,  they 
nii^^ht  be  regarded  as  judgments  respecting  a  whole  and  its  parts 
rather  than  judgments  respecting  identity.    Yet  they  come  under 
this  general  head  because  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts  is  a 
particular  case  of  identity.     There  is  entire  and  absolute  sjime- 

Pness  between  a  whi4e  ami  all  of  its  parts;  there  is  partial  and 
qualified  sameness  between  a  whole  and  any  of  its  parts.  When, 
tuerefore,  we  select  some  particular  attributal  part  of  something, 
and  say,  for  example,  "Gi>ld  i»  metallic,"  our  assertion  follows 
the  principle  of  identity,  and  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  special  sense, 
a  statement  identical  witli  the  larger  statement  that  "  Gold  is 
gold."     It  sets  forth  a  partial  identity. 


In  uulytie  jadg- 
meaU. 
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Lastly,  let  us  notice  that  modification  of  the  law 

S^^^**"****^  of  identity  according  to  which  inferences  of  anbor* 

dination  are  made,  and  which  enablea  us  to  say, 

All  men  are  mortal;  therefora 

Some  men — or  these  men — are  mortal: — 

Mo  men  are  perfect;  therefore 

Some  men— or  these  men — are  not  perfect 

Analytic  inferences  are  true  because  propositions,  which  pred- 
icate an  attributal  part  of  a  metaphysical  whole,  are  included 
in,  and  partially  the  same  with,  prupositions  which  identify 
the  nietaphysical  whole  with  itself.  Subordinative  inferences 
are  true  oecause  propoBitions  which  distributively  ascribe  any 
predicate  to  some  portion  of  a  class,  or  logical  whole,  are  in- 
cluded in,  and  partially  the  same  with,  propositions  which  assert 
that  predicate  of  the  class  universally.     The  inference, 

All  men  are  mortal;  therefore 
Some  men  are  mortal, 

gives  no  new  information,  but  only  a  part  of  that  which  has  been 
given.  The  aU  implies  the  some  as  a  kind  of  correlative — ^the  logical 
whole  implies  the  logical  part — and  implies  it,  too,  as  having  the 
same  preaicates.  The  principle  of  identity  is  not  so  directly  and 
manifestly  employed  in  the  subordinative  as  in  the  analytic  judg- 
ment; yet  it  is  present  in  both.  Such  being  the  case,  the  doctrine 
of  some  that  the  "  Dictum  de  omni  et  nullo  "  is  a  specific  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  of  identity,  is  well  founded.  This  formula  as- 
sumes that  whatever  is  true  of  a  class  univei-sally  is  true  of  any 
portion  of  the  class,  and  states  that  "  whatever  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  a  class  universally,  may  be  asserted  in  like  manner 
of  anything  contained  in  the  clasa'  This  law,  in  itself,  is  Just 
the  principle  of  the  subordinative  inference,  and  a  specific  form 
of  the  principle  of  identity. 

The  Dictum,  of  ^"  *'^'^  counection  let  us  notice  the  common  and 
AriBtotio.  Not  the  erroneous  doctrine  that  the  Dictum  of  Aristotle  is 
o<  all  reasoning,  the  lundameutal  pnnciple  oi  all  reasoning,  ibis 
offlcfl."*''^  *"*  misconception  arose  because  the  dictum  is  the 
basis  of  a  form  of  statement  in  which  every  infer- 
ence may  be  expressed.  Every  act  of  reasoning  may  be  formu- 
lated if  we  first  make  an  universal  assertion,  and  then  apply  this 
assertion  through  the  partial  identification  of  some  object  or 
objects,  with  the  class  of  things  considered.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  force  of  our  reasonings  is  only  incidentally  connected 
with  the  dictum.     In  saying, 

All  men  are  mortal; 
Hindoos  are  men;  therefore 
Hindoos  ore  mortid, 

the  inference  does  not  really  arise  from  the  universality  of  the 
first  statement,  but  from  an  observed  necessity  which  admits 
of  generalization,  and,  therefore,  authorizes  universality.  "All 
men  are  mortal,"  only  because  "man  must  die."  As  a  rule, 
universality  is  a  secondary  form  of  thought  employed  to  ex- 
press a  generalized  necessity.     For  a  general  statement  is  not 
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pf  itself  universal,  but  indeterrninate  (§  9fi).     When  we  assert 
ihat  Hindoos  are  men — or  belong  to  tlie  class  men — our  object 
to  show  that  they  are  like  men  in  that  nature  whicli  neces- 
tates   mortality:   their   class   raembership  is   only  an  accora- 
animent  and  exprewinti  of  this  feet.     Logiuans  over-estimated 
e  office  of  the  dictnm,  because  they  supposed  that  the  niti-, 
ate  form  of  inference   was  reached  when  it  became  evident 
at  all   inference  can   be  reduced  to  a  specific  form  of  state- 
ent     Wc  should  ever  seek  the  true  sonrce  of  conviction,  not 
n  what  im<]hi  be,  nnder  some  cirmmatances,  the  real  ground 
of  belief,  but  in  those  reasons  which  actually  originate  convic- 
tion.    The  dictiim  has  an  universality  as  a  mode  of  stating  in- 
ference, but  ill  itseif.  and  as  an  original  ground  of  inference,  is 
of  comparatively  limited  use. 

Before  leaving  the  principle  of  identity,  we  must 
A^«»i«i  ai».  ren^ark  that  it  dxrcdhf  concerm  the  uleniihj  of  facts 
or  of  pradicalimis,  and  not  facts  or  predications  of 
identity.  That  is,  it  no  more  concerns  these  than  any  other 
predications.  Predications  are  identical  when  they  set  forth 
essentially  the  same  fact  or  truth;  they  are  predications  of  iden- 
tity when  they  set  forth  one  thing  as  identical  with  another. 
"Gold  is  valuable," — "Gold  is  a  valuable,"  are  assertions  essen- 
tially identical,  though  only  the  latter  indicates  identity.  "Gold 
is  a  metal," — "The  rose  is  a  flower,"  are  assertions  of  identity, 
but  they  are  not  identical  assertions. 

§  211.  TliB  principle  of  identity,  which  requires  us  to  assert 
what  we  have  asserted  and  to  deny  what  we  have  denied,  is 
eraploved  by  the  mind  more  frcqiicntly  than  any  other  specific 
law  of  orthologic  inference.  For  the  most  part  this  is  done 
with  easy  and  rapid  intuition,  and  eludes  our  observation  and, 
in  a  sense,  our  consciousness.  Tiiis  is  not  true  to  the  same  ex- 
tent with  respect  to  the  otlier  two  laws  of  inference  which  we 
have  mentioned;  hence,  though  neither  of  them  have  that  uni- 
versality of  use  which  characterizes  the  pnnciple  of  identity, 
they  have  much  more  engaged  the  discussions  of  philoso- 
phers, 

Both  the  law  of  contradiction  and  that  of  excluded 

dicuon  an<j*ti-   middle  are  contrasted  with  the  jirtnciple  nf  identity, 

^toi^b^ui^  and  allied  with  each  other,  because,  while  this  last 

enables  us  to  infer  the  same  from  the  same,  the 

other  two  enable  us  to  infer  one  thing  from  another.     Moreover, 

both  ♦hese  laws  reft- r  to  what  are  called  contradictory  cases  or  state- 

menta.     The  first  asserts  that,  if  one  contradirlonj  lie  true,  the  other 

is  false,  and  that  if  one  Ixi  falve,  the  other  is  triw;  the  second  as- 

eerts  that,  of  tmo  omtradictories,  one  or  other  is  false,  and  one  or 

ptker  is  true.     The  principle  of  the  excluded  middle,  or,  better, 

he  principle  of  the  excnuleJ  third   (  vrineipium  exdusi  rnedii 

i  tertii),  limits  our  belief — and  our  disbeliet — in  a  case  of  con- 

adiction,  to  two  propositions,  asserting  that  one  of  these  is 

JBe,  and  that  one  of  them  is  true.     But  the  principle  of  con- 
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tradiction  asserts  that,  whichever  proposition  is  true,  the  other 
is  false,  and,  whichever  is  false,  the  other  is  true. 

Two  statements  are  the  contradictoi-ies  of  each  other  when 
one  sets  forth  something  as  existing  and  the  other  sets  forth  that 
very  same  something  as  non-existent  "A  exists,"  and  "A 
does  not  exist,"  are  contradictories;  and  so  are  "A  is  B,"  and 
"  A  is  not  B."  But  statements  are  not  mutually  contradictory 
if  they  do  not  each  conceive  of  the  same  thing  as  in  the  same 
relations.  According  to  the  law  of  the  excluded  third,  one  of 
the  two  propositions  "  A  is,"  and  "  A  is  not,"  is  true,  and  one  is 
falsa  But  this  principle  does  not  assert  that  the  one  is  true  and 
the  other  false;  it  does  not  say  whether  one  or  both  propositions 
may  not  be  both  true  and  false  at  the  same  time,  it  says,  "  It 
is  true  either  that  A  is  or  that  A  is  not;"  it  does  not  deny  that 
both  may  be  true.  It  says,  "  It  is  false  either  that  A  is  or  that 
A  is  not;"  it  does  not  deny  that  both  may  be  false.  The  law 
of  contradiction  takes  up  the  contradictory  statements  at  this 
point,  and  says,  that,  "  It  either  contradictory  be  true,  the  other 
18  false,  and,  if  either  be  false,  the  other  is  true,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, only  one  is  true  and  only  the  other  false. 
Th««,mmonrt.t^  I^  ^^^  forcgoing  be  a  correct  analysis  of  our  judg- 
inintoftjie»euwi  ments  Concerning  contradictories,  the  formulas  or- 
de  eouve.  dinarily  used  to  express  the  laws  of  contradiction 

and  excluded  middle,  are  not  perfect  presentations  of  these  prin- 
ciples. The  law  of  excluded  middle  is  commonly  stated  thus, 
"  A  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be," — "  A  either  is  or  is  not," — 
"  A  either  is,  or  is  not,  B."  These  expressions  are  ambiguous. 
They  may  mean  simply,  "A  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be," 
that  is,  "  One  of  two  contradictories  must  be  fact,"  or  they  may 
mean,  "  A  thing  raust  either  be  or  not  be,  and  whichever  of  these 
is  fact,  the  otlier  is  not  fact,  and,  whichever  is  not  fact,  the  other 
is  fact."  In  other  words,  it  may  mean,  "  Of  two  contradictories, 
one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false."  It  is  only  in  its  si}m>le 
use  that  the  maxim  expresses  the  law  of  excluded  middle.  Em- 
ployed, as  it  commonly  is,  in  cases  of  contradictory  opposition, 
it  expresses  both  laws  in  combination;  in  which  combination  the 
law  of  contradiction  is  generally  a  more  prominent  element  in 
our  thought  than  the  law  of  the  excluded  third.  Again,  the 
law  of  contradiction  is  given  in  the  maxim,  "  It  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be."  This  enunciation  is 
defective.  It  gives  only  the  principle  of  contradictory  denial, 
and  not  that  of  contradictory  assertion.  It  expresses  one  half 
of  the  law  of  contradiction.  It  states  that,  if  an  alleged  fact, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  be  fact,  its  contradictory  is  not 
fact ;  it  does  not  state  that  if  an  alleged  fact,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, be  nol  fact,  its  contradictory  is  fact  Yet  this  latter  reason- 
ing as  plainly  employs  contradictory  thought  for  the  purpose 
of  inference  as  the  other,  and  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
other,  under  the  general  law  of  contradiction.  This  positive, 
or  assertive,  phase  of  the  law  of  contradiction  is  presented  to 
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18  more  prominently  tlian  the  negative,  in  the  complex  fnr- 
lula,  "A  thing  must  either  be  or  uot  be,"  when  this  formula 
taken  in  its  strougeet  sense.  For  this  reason  some  have 
Bnnl'onnded  this  phase  with  the  law  of  excluded  third,  which 
expresHed  by  the  same  formula  in  its  most  restricted  sense. 
Jut  we  should  no  more  iJtutiiy  the  h\w  of  eontradict<iry  asser- 
ion  with  that  of  excluded  njjddle  than  the  law  of  contradic- 
tory denial.  The  law  of  exchuk'd  middle,  no  less  than  the  laAv 
^^of  contradi(rtion,  has  a  double  application.  It  as-sterts  roHpenting 
^K\vo  contradictories,  both  that  one  is  false,  and  that  one  is  true. 
^^But  it  does  not  say  that  if,  or  because,  one  is  true,  the  other 
^Bb  false,  nor  that  if,  or  because,  one  is  false,  the  other  is  true. 
^■These  are  the  phases  of  contradiction. 

Vm.       ^    .       Thoucrh  these  laws  of  excluded  third  and  contra- 
»«iir  form   oaa  tlictiou  aredistiuguishaole  by  nieuiphvsica!  anal vsis, 


tow  whlcb  ma    go 
!  bw  of  contra- 


eithoriunitf.'     they  uever  operate  apart  in  ordinary  thought.     Wy 


never,  m  contrasting  two  contradiotniies,  think 
that  one  of  them  must  be  falwe  witluiut  thinking 
that,  in  that  case,  the  other  must  be  true,  or  that  one  must  be 
true  without  thinking  that,  in  that  case,  the  other  must  be  false. 
or  this  reason  many  philosophers  have  included  both  principles 
n  one,  namely,  tliat  "of  contradictories,  one  ahme  is  true,  and 
;be  other  alone  is  false;"  and  they  have  styled  this  ihf.  Inw  of 
trculidion.  This  is  the  method  of  Aristotle  ("Met."  bk.  iii.) 
e  does  not  distinguish  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  as  later 
thinkers  have  done,  but  first  lays  down  that  two  contradictories 
cannot  both  be  true;  so  that,  it  one  be  assorted,  the  otlier  must 
be  denied;  and  then  teaches  that  "there  is  a  necessity  either  of 
rtiiigordenying"finy  proposition ;  in  other  words,  of  accepting 
,  ither  it  or  its  contradictory  as  true ;  all  of  which  teachings  fall  un- 
der the  head  of  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  which  Aristotle  de- 
clares to  be  the  "most  tirm  of  all  first  principles."  For  the  pur- 
poses of  logical  praxis  there  is  no  need  to  separate  the  principles 
of  excluded  middle  and  contradiction;  and,  in  our  further  djscus- 
lion,  we  shall  regard  them  as  in  combination,  and  as  coustitut- 
g  the  one  complete  law  of  contradiction,  or  of  disjunctive 
iniereuce. 

StmOn  tacim  uad  ^*  ^'^  ^^  noticcd  that.,  in  connection  with  this  law 
^^soti  61-  of  contradiction,  we  have  recognized  imjaiive,  as 
*^*°"^'  well  aa  'posUwe,  fads.     We  say,  "  If  either  contra- 

ctory  be  true,  or  be  a  fact.,  tlien  the  other  is  not  a  fact;  and,  if 
either  be  untrue,  or  not  a  fact,  then  the  other  is  a  fact";  but 
(since  one  of  the  contradictories  always  sets  forth  the  non-exist- 
ence of  something)  this  is  to  say,  "  If  the  non-existence  of  some- 
thing be  a  fact,  then  its  existence  is  not  a  fact;  and,  if  its 
non-existence  be  not  a  fact,  then  its  existence  is  a  fact."  Thus, 
the  non-existence  of  a  thing  is  recognized  as  being  sometimes  a 
fact  and  Bometimes  not  a  fact.  And  this  is  to  say  that  the  non- 
existence of  a  thing  is  sometimes  a  reality,  and  is  always  a  reality 
whenever  it  is  truly  asserted.     From  this  unavoidable  use  of 
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thought  and  language,  we  conclude,  not  that  non-existenoe  and 
existence  are  the  same — ^uot  that  the  non-existent  as  such  ever 
can  exist — but  that  non-existence  and  existence  are  two  modes 
of  objectuality,  and  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  fact  of  non-exist- 
ence, we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  non-existent  exists,  but 
that  ihe  rum-exiaterU  is  non-existent — ^that  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
objectuality.  The  words  fact,  realily,  beinj,  are,  in  such  csMea, 
used  in  a  peculiar  generic  sense.  For,  originally  and  properly, 
these  terms  belong  to  facts  of  existence  only. 

That  statements  of  non-existence  should  thus  borrow  the 
terms  of  statements  of  existence,  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  whole  importance  of  any  case  of  non-existence  comes 
from  the  absence  of  the  existence  of  something  and  from  the 
existing  environment  of  this  absence.  A  statement  of  non- 
existence resembles  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  bucket,  or  rather 
that  want  of  material  which  is  the  principal  element  in  the 
constitution  of  the  hole.  This  has  alt  its  importance  from  its 
relation  to  that  which  might  exist  instead  of  it,  and  from  its 
relation  to  those  things  which  do  exist  around  it  If  there  were 
no  solid  edge  about  the  vacancy  to  which  a  possible  filling  might 
be  attached,  we  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  vacancy  at  alL 
Even  in  philosophy  we  never  notice  non-existence  for  its  own 
sake. 
«...,.»„.,.. ...-,«    A  very  frequent  use  of  contradictory  inference  is 

Hamilton  B  name,    .,..•'         j*         ...    ,  -j         *^-  u    i- 

non-contndictton,  that  according  to  which  we  avoid  saying  or  believ- 
diiciiiwed.  -jjg  what  conflicts  with  that  which,  on  some  suffi- 

cient ground,  we  have  already  said,  or  believed.  On  this  account 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  styles  the  law  of  this  inference,  the  principle 
— not  of  contradiction — but  of  non-contradiction.  This  iunova,- 
tion  is  not  justifiable.  It  names  the  law  from  a  secondary  use 
of  it.  The  principle  of  contradiction  should  be  designated  from 
its  primary  effect  and  use;  which  is,  not  to  prevent  contradiction, 
but  to  contradict.  This  use  alone  directly  illustrates  its  nature. 
Why  should  it  be  named  from  any  other  use,  especially  when 
various  common  modes  of  inference  are  based  on  that  application 
of  it  which  is  primary  and  immediate? 

Of  these  modes  we  may  mention,  first,  that  conira- 
o^'c^^fr^adirtSl^  diclonj  opposition-,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
coutTa^""'o  '^.  '^^^^  occurs  whenever  we  find  it  useful  to  substitute 
uou.  belief  in  one  contradictory  for  disbelief  in  the  other, 

or  disbelief  in  one  for  belief  in  the  other.  In  this 
place  we  use  the  word  contradictory,  as  we  have  hitherto  done, 
to  signify  an  immediate  contradictory;  which  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  in  logic.  But  contradictory 
propositions  may  be  either  mediate  or  immediate..  Mediate  con- 
tradiction arises  when  two  different  things,  being  related  as  the 
logical,  or  necessitant,  conditions  of  one  another,  one  proposition 
sets  forth  the  existence  of  one  of  these  things,  and  the  other  the 
non-existence  of  the  other.  Let  "true  religion,"  and  "the  love 
of  God,"  mutually  involve  one  another.    Then  it  would  be  a 


lig^ou,  or  that  there  ia  no  tnie  religion  where  there  is  loyp 
for  God,  or  no  love  for  God  where  there  is  true  religion.  Itu- 
mediate  contradiction  occurs  when  one  proposition  sets  forth 
the  existence  and  another  tlie  non-existence  of  the  very  same 
thing.  "The  interest  of  raoney  should  be  regulated  by  law," 
and  "the  interest  of  money  KbouJd  not  be  regulated  by  law," 
are  contradictory  propositions;  and  so  are  the  two  sides  of 
any  question  of  delMite  when  rightly  stated.  Such,  too,  is  that 
conlliction  which  logiciaiiH  note  between  predications  having 
the  Bame  subject  and  predicate,  but  differing  "Wth  in  quantity 
and  in  quality."  For  example,  "All  men  are  mortal,"  asserts 
that  the  nien  who  are  mortal  are  all  men;  while,  "Some  men 
are  not  mortal,"  contradicts  this,  because  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Not 
all  men  are  mortal."  In  tike  manner,  "No  men  are  perfect,"  and 
"Some  men  are  perfect,"  are  mutually  contradictory;  bocau.se  the 
first  iu  effect  asserts,  "There  are  not  any  perfect  men,"  and  the 
seatnd,  ^' There  are  some  perfect  men." 

Contrary  oppo8iti<m,  also,  results  from  the  law  of  contradic- 
on,  though  not  so  directly  as  the  ccmtradictory.  When  one  of 
'tvro  contradictories  is  found  in  combination  with  several  accidental 
adjuncts,  so  that  there  are  several  t^pecific  muods  in  which  that 
contradictory  may  exist,  these  moods  are  .said  to  be  omtrarij  to 
the  other  contradictory.  To  "All  men  are  perfect,"  we  may  op- 
pose, "  No  men  are  perfect."  This  latter  statement  irtdiidcji  the 
simple  contradictory,  "Some  men  are  not  perfect."  Hence,  when 
we  assert  that  no  men  are  perfect,  we  deny  that  all  men  are  so. 
But  as  the  universal  negative,  in  asserting  that  not  merely  some, 
but  all  men,  are  not  perfect,  makes  an  addition  to  the  simple  con- 
tradictory, the  denial  of  it  does  not  necessitate  the  assertion  of 
the  universal  afJirmative.  For  there  is  another  contrary  state- 
lueiit,  namely,  "Some  men  are  not  perfect";  and  this  may  be 
true,  even  though  the  universfal  negative  were  false.  Therefore, 
because  contradictory  assertion  is  necessaiy  only  wheTi  every 
possible  modification  of  one  of  the  coutradictorj'  propositieuis  is 
inlse,  a  contrary  statement  is  effective  only  for  contradictory 
:«leniaL 

Again,  those  immediate   inferences  which  result 
eoBinporitiaii.    from  adopdinj  comypfr'nt-^  mnlrarUcloi'y  to  ihase  in 
given  pre<fica(ion-s,  employ  the  principle  of  contra- 
ction.    They  take  place  when  twi>  negatives  are  used  so  as  to 
estrov  one  antjtlier's  force,  or  when  the  negative  ia  transferred 
from  tne  copTda  to  the  predicate;  or  when  either  of  these  opera- 
tions is  reversed.     Thus  we  say, 

Eveiy  rigbteons  man  is  liappy;  tlierefore 
No  nghteona  man  is  auliappy. 


Some  poBsible  CAses  ore  not  probnble;  therefore 
Some  possible  csaes  oru  improbublu. 
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Such  Bvllogisma  follow  the  role  that,  when  two  predicates  are 
mutually  contradictory,  we  may  affirm  one  and  ueny  the  other 
qf  the  same  subject  In  the  first  inference  we  affirm  happy 
of  all  the  righteous,  and  then  deny  unhappy  of  them.  In  tne 
second,  we  deny  probable  of  some  possible  cases,  and  then  a£Srm 
improbable.  These  syllogisms  oppose  a  negative  predicate  in 
the  conclusion,  to  a  positive  preaicate  in  the  premise,  or  a  posi- 
tive to  a  negative;  on  this  account,  the  inference  has  been 
called  contra-posilion. 

(3)  "Bodnotio  ad  Another  method  of  argument  dependent  on  the 
kiMurdam,  tbi  ad  principle  of  contradiction,  is  that  known  as  the 
uupoMibUe."  „  reductio  ad  absurdum,"  or  "  ad  impossibile."  This 
assumes  as  true  the  contradictory  of  the  assertion  to  be  main- 
tained, and  thereupon,  by  some  regular  course  of  reasoning, 
shows  that  this  assumption  leads  to  a  conclusion  which  is  im- 
possible, as  being  the  contradictory  of  known  fact.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  of  reason  and  consequent,  this  con- 
clusion being  lalse,  the  assumption,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
asserted  to  be  false.  And,  finally,  this  assumption  being  the 
contradictory  of  the  main  assertion,  the  truth  of  the  latter 
follows  immediately,  by  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Many 
geometrical  theorems  have  been  demonstrated  in  this  way.  The 
proposition  that  "  A  straight  line  cannot  meet  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  in  more  than  two  points,"  is  proved  as  follows:  "  For, 
if  it  could  meet  it  in  three,  those  three  points  would  be  equally 
distant  from  the  center;  and  hence  there  would  be  three  equal 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  the  same  straight 
line;  which  is  impossible." 

Finally,  the  disjunctive  syllogism  uses  the  principle 
K^""""'"^"  of  contradiction.  Sir  Wra.  Hamilton  teaches  that 
How reiated tothe  this  syllogism  is  "  A  reasouing  whose  form  is  de- 
uon."   *"°      °"  termined  oy  the  law  of  excluded  middle";  which 

law,  in  this  connection,  we  identify  with  that  com- 
plete law  in  which  the  move  abstract  principles  of  contradiction 
and  of  excluded  middle  are  combined.  This  doctrine  of  Ham- 
ilt<m  may,  and  probably  does,  mean  that  the  law  of  contradiction 
is  the  only  one  employed  in  disjunctive  reasoning.  If  this  be 
his  doctrine,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  correct.  Although  some 
disjunctive  inferences  may  be  determined  simply  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradicti(m,  most  ai"e  not.  This  principle,  is  not,  of 
itself,  an  adequate  explanation  of  this  sort  of  syllogism.  Should 
we  say,  "  Sempronius  is  either  honest  or  dishonest, '  meaning  by 
dishonesty  mere  want  of  honesty,  this  statement,  simply  on  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  would  be  self-evident,  and  would  in- 
clude four  inferences;  fii'st,  if  Sempronius  is  honest,  he  is  not 
dishonest;  second,  if  Sempronius  is  not  honest,  he  is  dishonest; 
third,  if  he  is  dishonest,  he  is  not  honest;  and  fourth,  if  he  is 
not  dishonest,  he  is  honest.  In  these  inferences  the  contradic- 
tories are,  "Sempronius  is  honest,"  and  "Sempronius  is  dis- 
honest"; they  differ  from  each  other  just  as  yes  differs  from  no. 
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^^But  should  we  say,  "That  quadruped  is  either  male  or  female," 
the  four  inferences  included  in  thid  Htatemt-rit,  though  similar  iu 

^•i'orm  to  those  just  emiinerated,  \vould  not  be  founded  solely  on 

"the  principle  of  contradiction;  because  the  contradictories  which 
tliey  eni])loy,  are  not  related  to  each  other  simply  as  yvs  and  no. 

^  "That  iiuiinal  is  male,"  and  "That  animal  is  female,"  are  con- 

■  tradictories,  not  because  one  sets  forth  the  existence,  and  the 
other  the  non-existence,  of  the  self-same  thing,  but  because  each 
Bets  forth  the  existence  of  that  which  hij'walhj  Involvf's  (he  contra- 
diiiory  of  the  otfier.  Not  to  be  a  male  quadruped  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  a  female  quadruped,  and  not  to  be  a  female  is  not 

tthe  same  thing  as  to  be  a  male;  but  these  things  are  the  logical 
conditions,  or  necessitants,  of  each  other.  Therefore,  not  imme- 
diately, but  through  a  speciKc  operation  of  the  law  of  reason  and 
consequent,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  they  are  contradictories. 
Yet  more  evidently  disjunctive  inference  from  mntrarif  etate- 
^nients,  does  not  rest  8itnj)!y,  or  mairdy,  on  the  law  of  contra- 
^■idiction,     "This  triangle  is  either  equiangular,  right-augled,  or 

■  Bcalene,"  sets  forth  three  propositions,  some  one  of  which  must 
V  be  true  and  tho  otiiers  false;  so  that,  if  we  assert  any  one,  we 

dvuy  the  other  two,  or,  if  we  deny  both  the  others,  we  assert 

■that  one;  or,  by  denying  one,  we  may  assert  one  of  the  other 
two  indeterminately.  But  these  inferences  refer  specially  and 
principally  to  geometrical  necessities  consequent  upon  the  struct- 
ure of  the  plane  triangle;  they  are  no  more  inferences  of  simple 
§  contradiction  than  the  "  reductia  ad  abHiirdum"  is.  Therefore, 
disjunctive  rea8<^)uing  in  general  depends  more  on  the  universal 
principle  of  reason  and  consequent — or,  rather,  on  the  law  of  ex- 
act logical  necessitants — -than  ou  tlie  specific  law  of  contradiction. 
The  syllogism  of  which  we  have  now  spoken  is 
tanctircfruosiim.  essentially  a  ■tiwrKisilit'e  mode  *>/  vcasoniwL  and  is  e7i- 
ThB^Uw  of  logicu  tirely  expremsed  by  Ihe  disjuwliw.  prnpfisition.  It  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  ordinary  "disjunc- 
tive syllogism,"  but  unites  in  tiiis  with  that  pecuiiur  inference 
•whereby  a  suppositive,  is  converted  into  an  (istensive,  or  actu- 
alistic,  conclusion.  For  botli  dit<juiictive  ami  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, as  ordinarily  defined,  (mn.t/trf  the  belief  of  the  mind 
(if  we  may  so  speak^  from  s'tpniscd  to  nxil  cases  of  consequonce; 
and  the  law  according  to  winch  tliis  is  done,  which  migiit  be 
called  the  law  uf  luyical  iran-s/er,  is  something  additional  to  the 
princinles  of  pure  supnositive  and  disjunctive  inference.  This 
law,  though  of  an  ortuologic  natiire,  has  an  extent  and  pecu- 
liaiity  of  application  which  make  it  sui  generis;  for  wliich  reason, 
—because  of  its  relatedness  to  reasoning  in  general, — it  should 
have  a  place  of  its  own  in  logic.  It  may  be  reganled  as  a  kiiui 
of  attachment  to  the  universal  principle  ot  reason  and  consequent. 
rt.fc  .  „-.K  .i..„i-  Besides  tlie  law  of  identitv,  and  that  complete  law 
i,l>rtfx.iiiiM  or  gua-  01  contradiction  wlncli  embraces  the  prninples  botli 
»pp  on-  of  coiilradictiou  and  of  excluded  middle,  there  are 
[other  ortbological  principles  which  pertain  to  entities  in  general 
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For  example,  it  is  true  that  every  entity  may  be  regarded  as 
a  metaphysical  whole  and  parta — that  every  entity  is  the  same 
with  itself  and  is  diverse  from  other  things  (with  which  state- 
ments we  must  not  confound  the  laws  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction),— that  every  entity  has  quantity — that  eveiy  entity  has 
individual  form  or  character — that  every  entity  may  be  regarded 
abstractly  and  as  a  member  of  some  logical  class — and  that  every 
logical  class  may  be  regarded  as  whole  and  parts.  But  such 
principles  as  these,  which  may  be  said  to  pertain  to  the  general 
nature  of  entities,  rather  than  to  their  existence  and  non-exist- 
ence, are  interwoven  with  the  very  structure  of  our  thought,  and 
are  seldom  used  independently  as  tests  of  correct  thinking.  They 
co-operate  with,  and  modify,  other  principles  which  are  more 
consciously  employed.  For  this  reason  we  only  mention  tbem 
as  subsidiary  laws  of  belief. 

§  212.  We  turn  to  those  principles  of  orthologio 
SSu^Sc?ptaJ!*°oir  inference  which  support  specijic  reasonings  respect- 
two  oiMWB,  meu.  inn,  different  aspects  and  modes  of  entity.  These 
theuuucaL  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  specially  ex- 

MSr'»nd ''cithCT  emplified  in  our  abstract  reasonings  concerning 
pi^Z'*  "'  *"'"'  *^®  most  generic  kinds  of  entity,  and  which  we 

may  name  the  metaphysical;  the  other  specially 
employed  in  abstract  reasonings  concerning  the  quantitative 
aiul  spatial  relations  of  things,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
mcUhematiccd.  Both  classes  of  principles  are  expressed  by  ax- 
ioms; and,  in  each  case,  these  axioms  are  either  simple  or  com- 
plex, according  as  the  inferences  explained  by  them  have  some- 
times a  single,  and  sometimes  a  plural,  ground 
Meuphysicai  ix-  Simple  metaphysical  axioms  are  such  as  the  follow- 
iomit.  ing: — 

Space  and  time  exist;  and  all  other  things  exist  in  space  and  in  time. 

Space  and  time,  thongh  the  conditions  of  prodaction  and  destmotion,  can- 
not themselves  be  produced  or  destroyed. 

Every  body— and  we  think,  also,  every  substance — occupies  space. 

Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

No  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

No  body  can  successively  occupy  two  aepante  locations  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  space. 

All  powers  reside  in  substances,  and  are  exercised  by  substances  only. 

Every  beginning  or  change  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  some  power. 

Power  acts  only  on  or  in  substance,  and  cannot  act  without  a  substantial 
object 

Power  never  acts  without  conditions,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power  together 
with  its  necessary  conditions  constitutes  a  cause. 

A  cause  and  its  effect — that  is,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  cause — are 
inseparably  united,  so  that  neither  can  be  present  or  absent  without  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  other. 
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Xrery  change  oorresponda  in  lU  natnre  to  the  oanse  prodnoing  it 
Where  there  is  no  cause  for  a  change,  things  remain  as  they  are. 

Complex  metaphysical  principles  tiinplov  a  combination  or 
concatenation  of  relations,  and  ai*e  such  as  the  following: — 

The  oanae  of  a  cause  is  the  canse  of  the  effect. 

A  part  of  ft  part  is  part  of  the  whole. 

What  reseinblea  a  likeness  resembles  the  originaL 

What  exclades,  or  eontaina,  a  container,  excludes,  or  eontoins,  its  contents. 

If  a  first  thing  be  idc-ntical  with  a  second,  which  is  identical  with  a  third, 
the  first  is  identical  «ith  the  third. 

If  a  fintt  thing  be  idL>ntic&l  with  a  second,  which  is  different  from  a  third, 
the  first  is  aifi'creut  from  the  third. 

If  one  individual  thing  be  the  same  as  another — that  is,  the  same  with  itself 
Tiewed  under  another  aspect— it  has  all  the  attribntes  and  aacripts  of  that 
other. 

If  a  first  thing  be  in  some  sense,  before  a  second,  whioh  in  the  same  sense 
is  before  a  third,  the  first  is  before  the  third  in  that  sense. 

Simple  mathematical  axioms  are  such  as  these: — 

Space  admits  geometricAl  figures  and  relations. 

QoanUty  admits  of  meairarement  and  its  relotionii. 

A  whole  ia  eqnal  to  the  snm  of  its  parts. 

A  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  ports. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  possible  between  two  points. 

Through  a  given  point  one,  and  only  one,  straight  line  eon  be  drawn  par- 
allel to  a  given  straight  line. 

A  straight  line  may  meet  another  straight  line  so  as  to  make  two,  and  only 
two,  equal  adjacent  angles,  and  all  angles  so  made — that  is,  all  right  an- 
gles— are  equal  to  one  another. 

Angles,  and  other  magnitudes  which  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  one  an- 
other, are  eqml. 

Solids  of  siDiilor  shape  ore  eqnal  if  their  boundaries  are  equal. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  statements  set  forth  the  possibility,  rather 
than  the  necessity,  oi  the  existence  of  mathematical  entities;  sr* 
lar  as  they  do  so,  they  are  poBtulates  rather  than  axioms.  The 
following  mathematical  principles  are  complex: — 

If  a  first  thing  be  equal  to  a  second,  which  ia  equal  to  a  third,  the  first  is 
equal  to  the  third. 

This  IB  more  briefly  expressed  by  saying, 

Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Again, 

If  a  first  thing  be  greater  than  a  second,  which  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
a  third,  the  first  is  greater  than  the  tldrd. 

Magnitndea  of  the  same  kind  must  be  related  to  each  other  as  equals,  or 
as  the  greater  and  the  less. 
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If  A  eqoal  B,  and  0  eqnal  D,  and  if  A  b0  added  to  0,  tad  B  be  added  to  S^ 

the  som  of  A  and  0  will  equal  the  som  of  B  and  D; 

in  other  words, 

If  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  Bums  will  be  equaL 

Similar  axioms  relate  to  the  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, of  equals. 

The  following,  also,  are  self-evident  propositions: — 

If  two  straight  lines  are  parallel  to  a  third  line,  they  are  parallel  to  each 
other, 

and, 

Two  straight  lines,  whioh  are  parallel,  or  equidistant,  thronghoat  any  part 
of  their  course,  will  continue  parallel  however  they  may  be  prolonged. 

Although  these  two  last  propositions  may  be  proved  \sj  the  use 
of  geometrical  figures  and  axioms,  they  are  as  evident  before  the 
proof  as  after  it  For  things  which  are  self-evident  may  some> 
times  be  proved  from  other  things  which  are  self-evident 

The  use  of  mathematical  principles  in  orthological  reasoning 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  successive  steps  in  some  of  the  sim- 
pler demonstrations  of  geometry,  or,  better  still,  from  the  solution 
of  some  Jilgebraic  equation.  Let  one  scrutinize  the  process  of 
his  mind  in  the  clearing  of  fractions;  in  the  elimination  of  un- 
known quantities;  in  the  completion  of  the  square,  and  in  the 
extraction  of  roots,  in  quadratics;  in  the  transposition  of  terms; 
in  the  division  of  both  sides  by  the  co-efficient  of  a;/  and  in  every 
other  device  subservient  to  the  solution  of  an  equation ;  he  will 
find  that  he  can,  and  often  does,  proceed  intuitively,  and  with  no 
reference  to  rules  or  previous  similar  cases. 


CHAFfER  XLVI. 

HOMOLOGICAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

Three  different  §  ^^^-  Homological  differs  from  orthological  rea- 
modoa  of  honjo-  soniiig  iu  having  one  principle  instead  of  many, 
ogicai  roaaoniug.  ^^^  •  ^^  that,  according  to  this  principle,  we  do  not 
infer  simply  from  observed  or  ascertained  fact,  but  from  a  neces- 
sity whicii  has  been  ascertained  to  have  connected  one  fact  with 
another.  The  greater  portion  of  our  homological  reasoning  re- 
sults only  in  probable  conclusions.  But  this  circumstance  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  homologic  principle;  and,  for 
the  present,  we  shall  discuss  homologic  inference  only  so  far  as 
it  may  be  demonstrative.  Although  this  style  of  reasoning  has 
but  one  principle,  to  which  all  its  force  of  objective  assertion  is 
attached,  this  principle  operates  in  connection  with  tliree  differ- 
ent modes  of  tnought;  accordingly,  three  different  modifications 
of  homologic  inference  claim  consideration.     For  we  may  either 
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infer  one  iniUvidiial  truth  or  faxi  from  another,  or  general  principles 
J'rom  ituUviduol  facts,  or  iiuUvidual  /acta  from  yenend  principles. 
The  first  of  these  modes  of  reasmiiiig  ilhiatratea 
tho  fuutlameutal  law  of  liomologic  sequeuco  more 
clearly  than  either  of  the  others,  yet,  up  to  the 
present  time,  few  philoBophera  have  given  it  any 
recognition,  anJ  fewer  still  have  given  any 
satisfactory  account  of  it.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  IVom  ohserved  to  inferred 
particulars,  takes  plate  through  the  intervention  of  general  laws 
or  principles.  Logicians  tdiuost  ntiiversally  iollow  Aristotle, 
"who  teaches  that  we  first  inft-r  the  general  principle  from  one  or 
more  individual  instances,  and  then,  in  turn,  from  that  infer  the 
individual  or  particular  truth.  In  explaining  reasoning  from 
example  (irafidSeiymt),  Aristotle  says,  "If,  then,  we  wish  to  show 
that  it  is  bad  to  war  against  tho  Thebans,  we  must  assume  that 
it  is  bad  to  war  against  neighbors.  But  the  demonstration  of 
this  iM  from  similar  cases,  as  that  the  war  by  the  Thebans  against 
the  Phocians  was  bad.  Since,  then,  the  war  against  neighbors 
is  bad,  but  that  against  the  Thebans  is  against  neighVioi-s,  it  is 
evidently  bad  to  war  against  the  Thebans"  ("Prior  Analytics," 
ii.  24).  The  form  of  thjs  Peripatetic  doctrine,  an  held  by  nio<lern 
writers,  may  be  given  in  the  words  X)f  Archliishop  Whately,  who 
teaches  that  "Aristotle's  dictum  is  a  generalized  and  ab-stract 
statement  of  all  domonstration  whatever,"  and  that  the  scholas- 
tic mUogism,  which  follows  the  dictum,  "is  not  a  certain  distinct 
kind  of  argument.,  but  any  argument  whatever  stated  in  a  regu- 
lar fi>rm"  ("  Lngic,"  bk.  i.  4).  It  is  plain  that  syllogisms  which  con- 
form to  the  dictum  employ  universal  statements  as  the  expres-siun 
of  laws  or  principles,  and  that,  when  emplnying  such  syilogisms, 
we  do  not  reason  immediately  from  one  individual  fact  U)  another. 
In  opposition  to  the  foregoing,  we  quote  the  following  rather 
indefinite  passage  from  Locke.  "It  is  fit,"  he  says,  "before  I 
leave  this  subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  the 
rules  of  syllogism,  viz.,  that  no  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be 
right  and  conclusive,  but  what  has  at  least  one  general  propo- 
sition in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  renson  and  have  knowledge 
<xb<)iii  rKirticidars;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter  rightly  con- 
sidered, the  immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning  and  knowl- 
edge is  nothing  but  particulars"  (bk.  iv.  17).  To  somewliat  the 
same  eflfect  Mr.  .1.  S.  Mill  says,  "Archbishop  Whately  has  con- 
tended that  syllogizing,  or  reasoning  ft-om  generals  to  particu- 
lars, is  not,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  idea,  a  peculiar  mixle  of 
reasoning,  but  the  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which 
all  men  reason,  and  must  do  so,  if  they  reason  at  all.  With  tho 
deference  due  to  so  liigh  an  authority,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  vulgar  notion,  is,  in  tliis  ca.se,  the  more  correct.  If 
from  our  experience  of  John,  Thomas,  et  cetera,  who  once  were 
living,  but  are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  all 
human  beings  are  mortal,  we  might  surely,  without  any  logical 
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inconsequence,  have  concluded  «t  once  from  those  instances 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  John, 
Thomas,  and  company,  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we  have 
for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Not  one  iota  is 

added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition 

I  am  unable  to  see  why  we  should  oe  forbidden  to  take  the 
shortest  cut  from  these  sufiScient  premises  to.  the  conclusion, 
and  constrained  to  travel  the  high  priori  road  by  the  arbitrary 
fiat  of  logicians.  I  cannot  perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible 
to  journey  from  one  place  to  another  unless  we  march  up  a  hili 

and  then  march  down  again The  child,  who,  having 

burnt  his  fingers,  avoids  to  thrust  them  again  into  the  fire,  has 
reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he  has  never  thought  of  the  general 
maxim,  *  Fire  burns.'  He  knows,  from  memory,  that  he  has 
been  burnt,  and,  on  this  evidence,  believes,  when  he  sees  a 
candle,  that,  if  he  puts  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  it,  he  will 

be  burnt  again I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when 

drawing  inferences  from  our  personal  experience,  and  not  iirom 
maxims  handed  down  to  us  by  books  or  tradition,  we  much 
oftener  conclude  from  particulars  to  particulars  directly,  than 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  any  general  proposition 

It  is  not  only  the  viUage  matron  who,  when  called  to 

a  consultation  upon  the  case  ot  a  neighbor's  child,  pronounces 
on  tlie  evil  and  its  remedy  simply  on  the  recollection  and  au- 
thority of  what  she  accounts  the  similar  case  of  her  Lucy.  We 
all,  where  we  have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer  by,  guide 
ourselves  in  the  same  way."  These  views  of  Locke  and 
Mill  are  substantially  correct;  we  have  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  generally  accepted  long  before  the  present 
time,  had  not  the  statement  of  them  been  accompanied,  in  the 
case  of  Locke,  with  errors  of  confusion,  and  in  the  case  of  Mill, 
with  yet  more  serious  misconceptions. 

The  aitimatt  an*-  ^^^^eu  we  reasou  directly  from  one  instance  of 
lysu  of  par»djg-  necesRarv  consequence  to  another  similar  instance, 
m«uc  reasonuiK.  ^j^^  mind  acts  on  tlie  principle  that  a  similar  cause 
will  produce  a  similar  effect,  or  on  the  more  general  principle 
that  an  antecedent  essentially  similar  to  one  which  has  neces- 
sitated a  given  consequent,  will  necessitate  a  similar  consequent. 
This  is  expressed  in  common  language  by  saying  that  the  same 
antecedent  is  followed  by  the  same  consequent.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, as  a  widely  operative  law  of  conviction,  then,  certainly,  tiie 
direct  inference  of  ptirticulars  from  particulars  cannot  be  denied. 
At  the  same  time,  xMr.  Locke's  statement,  that  "  the  immediate 
object  of  all  our  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  nothing  but  par- 
ticulars," is  inconsistent  with  other  statements  made  by  him, 
and  would  not  be  deliberately  accepted  even  by  himself.  And 
Mill's  doctrine,  that  ail  reasoning  originates  simply  from  the  as- 
sociations of  past  experience,  is  to  be  utterly  rejected.  "If 
reasoning  be  from  particulars  to  particulars,'  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"  and  if  it  consist  in  recognizing  one  fact  as  a  mark  of  another, 
or  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  another,  nothing  is  required  to  render 
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reasoning  poeeible  except  senseB  and  association ;  senses,  to  per- 
ceive that  two  facts  are  conjoiued;  association,  as  the  law  by 
■which  one  ot  those  twt)  facts  raises  up  the  idea  of  the  other " 
("Logic."  hk,  iv.  chap.  iii.). 

Mr.   Mill  here  mentions  two  facts,  "one  of  which  raises  up 

'  the  idea  of  the  other,"  as  if  only  two  facts  were  considered  in 
any  inference  "of  particulars  fmin  particulars,"  that  is,  of  what 
is  individual  tVora  wiiat  is  individutil.  But  it  ia  evident  that  the 
two  facts  first  seen  in  conjuuction  are  not  literally  the  same  two 
facta,  "one  of  which  suggests  the  other."  On  the  contrary, 
in  every  such  case,  there  are  two  pairs  of  facts,  one  of  which 
consists  of  two  difllreut  things  immediately  seen  as  existing 
in  necessary  uniun,  and  tlie  other  of  which  consists  of  a  first 
something  imTMCfdiatt;ly  seen,  jind  of  a  second  something  in- 
ferred as  in  connectinu  with   the  fiist.     The  two  facts  of  tlie 

I  second  pair  are  exactly  siinihir  to  those  of  the  first  pair;   hut 
close  analysis,  and  a  literal  Btatement,  require  the  recognition 

-of  four  facts,  and  not  of  two  only.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  one  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  coal,  and  to  sav,  reasoaiug 
from  past  exneriiMice,  **  Fhis  will  burn."  To  explain  this  infer- 
ence, Mr.  Mill  asBuines,  what  is  certainly  necessary  ta  assume, 
that  two  facts  have  heretofore  been  perceived  conjointly,  viz., 
the  existence  of  pieces  of  coal,  and,  sfcondly.  their  conibustihility. 
He  tiien  teaches  that,  in  consequence  of  these  previous  pt-rcep 
tions,  though  without  auy  logical  reference  to  them,  and  simply 
through  the  force  of  an  association  engendered  in  the  previous 
perceptions,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  pie<je  of  coal  is  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  will  burn.  In  other  words,  our 
belief  that  the  fact  nf  coal  is  accompanied  by  the  fact  of  combus- 
tibility, is  not  founded  on  any  retcrence  to,  or  remembrance  of, 
a  previous  perception  of  similar  concomitance,  but  arises  simply 
through  the  force  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  isolated  tact 
that  this  piece  of  coal,  having  its  own  perceptible  individual 
character,  exists,  is  the  proof  of  its  combustiltility.  Such  is  Mill's 
doctrine,  if  we  understand  it.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  sight  of 
a  piece  of  coal  might  suggest  the  thought  of  its  combustibil- 
ity, without  reference  to  any  previous  perceptions,  and  simply 
through  the  force  of  the  association  ot  ideas.  We  also  allow 
that  such  suggestion  is  the  condition  of  any  reference  to  the 
past.  But  the  remembrance  of  sonielliing  past,  and  a  reference 
to  it  as  fact,  is  somethiuK'  adilitioual  to  the  reproduction  of 
ideas  by  association  {\  17t>);  and  we  deny  that  the  siglit  of  a 
piece  of  coal  would  evidence  its  combustibility  without  such  re- 
membrance and  reference.  Kather  than  accept  .Mill's  inference 
of  one  particular  fact  from  another,  we  would  say  that,  in  such 
reasoning  from  known  partirMilars,  one  fad  is  inferred  from  four. 
Let  a  large  black  lump  of  mJiieral  be  broken  into  pieces,  and  let 
the  problem  be  whether  this  piece,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  be 
combustible  or  not.  Setting  lire  to  the  other  pieces,  we  perceive 
that  they  are  combustible;  for  they  burn.  \v  hereupon  we  rea- 
sou.  "That  coal  burns;  therefore  tliia  will  buiu."     Uurc,  on  ulli- 
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mate  analyBis,  we  find/ve  facts  ;/rs<,  the  exifltence  of  Ihoat  pieces 
of  coal,  each  with  its  own  iiidiTidual  nature;  secvnd,  their  per- 
ceived combustibility;  DArd,  the  existence  of  ihia  piece  of  coal 
with  its  individual  nature  ;/ou}'^  the  sameness,  or  exact  similar- 
ity, of  the  nature  of  this  coal  with  that;  djxdi,  fifth,  the  inferred 
fact  of  the  combustibility  of  this  coal.  Employing  a  less  search- 
ing analysis  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  facts  may  be  conceived 
as  being  implied  rather  than  expressed,  and  as  united  with  the 
second  and  the  fourth,  respectively.  Thereupon,  only  three  facts 
remain,  two  of  which  in  combination,  and  as  a  kind  of  double 
fact,  constitute  an  antecedent,  while  the  third  fact  is  the  conse- 
quent The  duplex  antecedent  states,  (a)  that  those  pieces  of 
coal  are  combustible,  and  (6)  that  this  piece  is  precisely  similar 
to  those ;  the  conclusion  is  that  (c)  this  piece  will  burn.  To  such 
a  theory  of  inferring  particulars  from  particulars,  there  can  be 
no  serious  objection.  But  it  is  not  that  of  Mill.  It  assumes  not 
merely  an  association  of  ideas,  but  a  Iiomological  re/eretu» — a  refer- 
ence to  a  necessary  connection  previously  perceived  in  a  case 
similar  to  that  under  our  immediate  consideration. 

The  inference  which  we  have  now  described  is  equally  possi- 
ble whether  the  case  previously  perceived  be  one  of  absolute  and 
ontological,  or  of  instituted  and  cosmical,  necessity.  Our  pri- 
mary inferenceR  concerning  things  as  ontologically  necessarv,  are 
orthological.  Thev  do  not  involve  a  reference  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  past;  in  this  respect,  they  are  contrasted  with  our  first 
inferences  concerning  things  as  connected  by  cosmical  necessities, 
or  the  laws  of  the  natural  creation.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
our  more  advanced  resisonings  from  the  perception  of  ontological 
connection  and  sequence.  Homological  inference  of  the  particu- 
lar from  the  particular  is  always  possible  when  there  is  an  esseiiiial 
similarity  qfne<xmlating  antecedents.  Hence,  having  demonstrated 
orthologically — or  from  the  immediate  perception  of  certain 
ontological  necessities — that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle 
A,  which  is  isosceles,  are  equal,  we  thereupon  infer,  hotnologically, 
that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  B,  which  is  isosceles, 
are  also  equal.  Thus,  the  homologic  principle  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  those  demonstrative  sciences  whose  radical  and  initial 
principles  are  orthologic. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  inference  of  the  particular  from  the 
particular — or  of  the  singular  from  the  singular, — has  no  distinc- 
tive title.  This  want  of  a  name  is  both  a  consequence  and  a 
cause  of  the  general  failure  of  logicians  to  recognize  this  mode 
of  ratiocination ;  and  it  should  be  supplied.  As  the  inference  in 
question  is  really  that  from  example,  of  which  Aristotle  speaks, 
it  might  be  called  ■piiradimnntie  reasoning,  or  jxirodigmaiization. 
§  214  We  have  next  to  notice  the  inference  of  the 
^jTipiatiTe  re..  ^pjje,.j^|  f^^^^  ^^g  particular.    This  is  commonly  dis- 

"rlticiSod.'*'^  """^  cussed  by  logicians  under  the  general  head  oi'indvc- 
fioii;  it  is  said  that  induction  is  of  two  kinds,  first,  for- 
mal, pure,  or  abstract,  and,  secondly,  material,  common,  or  applied. 
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By  this  distinction  our  attention  is  directed  to  two  modes  of  men- 
tjil  action,  one  of  which  contains,  and  is  essentially  founded  on, 
the  other.  Formal,  or  nnre,  induction  is  the  simnJe  iid'erence  of 
the  general,  Irura  the  individual,  truth.  It  is  tounded  on  the 
principle  that  what  is  true,  either  necessarily  or  contingently,  in 
the  singular,  is  true,  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  general.  It  is  of 
a  fure,  or  abstract,  nature,  because  it  is  not  limited  to  any  special 
sphere  of  thought  or  existenoe;  and  it  is  apodeictic  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  aflect  the  degree  of  our  belief,  but  simply  educes 
one  belief  from  another.  Applied  induction,  tm  the  other  hand, 
embraces  that  whole  process  wherein  we  form  general  juilgments 
respecting  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and  ascertain  wliat 
are  called  ihc  laws  of  nature.  In  this  process,  we  do  not  merely 
generalize  truth,  but  we  prepare  for  that  generalization  bv  the 
collection,  comparison,  and  analysis,  of  instances,  and  also  deter- 
mine with  wliat  degree  of  contidence  we  should  receive  any 
alleged  natural  law.  This  kind  of  induction  nrisee  in  connection 
with  a  specific  observation  of  the  actual  operation  of  causes;  and 
the  strength  of  its  conclusions  varies  from  that  of  mere  presump- 
tion to  that  of  the  highest  moral  certainty.  Ordlnanh/  this  is  the 
process  meant  tchen  ive  speak  of  i  mind  ion;  so  that  the  term  induction 
naturally  suggests  the  collection  and  examination  of  instances, 
and  the  formation  of  conclusions,  for  the  most  part  probable,  and 
always  otitolifgically  uoutingent.  Such  being  the  ca«e,  a  word 
is  needed  for  the  distinctive  deeignatiim  of  what  we  have  called 
pure  induction. — that  is,  the  simple  illation  of  the  general  from 
the  particular,  or  the  individual.  This  process  has  been  ctUled 
the  gen''ralizat!on  of  truth.  But  the  term  tjeneraliziilion  commonly 
signifies  the  formation  of  general  notions,  and,  when  applied  to 
the  formation  of  propositions,  si'ts  them  forth  as  generalizations 
rather  of  thought  than  of  belii^f  We  need  a  term  to  indicate 
that  generalization  which  pri)diices  and  presents  a  proposition 
as  a  true  inference  from  our  perception  of  some  individual  case 
of  necessary  consequence.  As  the  desired  word  must  signify 
the  formation  of  principles,  we  can  think  of  no  better  term  than 
prinripiation,  or  princi} dative  in/erciuv;  for  both  the  probablu  or 
certain  induction  of  cosinical  laws,  and  the  generalization  of  abso- 
lute ontological  conclusions,  are  alike  the  formation  of  principles. 
The   foregoing  account   of  induction,    considered   simply    as 

firincipiation,  or  the  formation  oCgeneral  principlvs  frotn  singular 
)elief8,  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Mill.  "Induction,"  he  says, 
"may  be  sumuuirily  defined  as  generalization  from  expi-rience. 
It  consists  in  infernng  from  some  individual  instances,  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  observed  to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  in- 
stances of  a  certain  class,  namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  former 
in  what  are  regarded  iw  the  material  circumstances."  These 
statements  avoid  the  recognition  of  necessity.  They  call  our 
original  perception  and  knowledge  of  cases  of  sequence  experi- 
ence, and  evL-ry  such  case  a  phenomenon.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected; the  associationalist  system  does  not  admit  the  existence 
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of  any  necessity,  whether  ontological  or  cosmical.  Bnt,  sfaonld 
■we  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  may  be  accepted  as 
true  and  satisfactory.  And  the  following  remarks,  respecting' 
the  nature  of  induction,  exhibit  a  yet  nearer  approach  to  the 
recognition  of  that  truth,  which,  alone,  justifies  the  prin- 
cipiative  inference.  "  We  must  observe,"  he  savs,  "  that  there  ia 
a  principle  implied  in  the  very  statement  of  what  induction  is, 
....  namely,  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as  parallel 
cases;  that  what  happens  once,  will,  under  a  suflScient  degree 
of  similarity  of  circumstances  happen  again,  and  not  only  again, 

but  always The  iiuiverse,  we  find,  is  so  constituted  that 

whatever  is  true  in  any  one  case,  is  true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain 
description."  If  this  last  sentence  could  be  taken  to  signify 
that  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  is  such  that  whatever  is  neces- 
sary in  any  one  case,  is  necessary  in  any  other  case  similar  to 
the  former  in  containing  an  exactly  similar  necessitant,  or  col- 
lection of  necessitative  conditions,  it  would  exactly  express  the 
homologic  principle. 

Those  writers  who  regard  Aristotle's  dictum  as  the 
2iTJriuas^d.°'*^  fundamental  law  of  ratiocination,  and  who,  ac- 
cordingly, hold  that  every  inference  must  start 
with  an  universal  proposition,  naturally  find  diflSculty  with  the 
inductive  inference.  Most  of  them  teach  that  formal,  or  demon- 
strative, induction  follows  the  principle  that  whatever  is  true, 
separately,  of  every  individual  in  a  class,  may  be  asserted  of  the 
class  collectively.  Thus  Hamilton  writes,  "  An  inductive  cate- 
gorical svllogisra  is  a  reasoning  in  which  we  argue  from  the 
notion  of  all  the  constituent  parts  discretively,  to  the  notion 
of  the  constituent  whole  collectively."  In  this  he  reproduces 
Aristotle,  who,  in  his  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  says  that  the  set  of  instances  produced  must  be 
considered  "  as  composed  of  all  the  singulars ;  for  induction  has  its 
inference  through  all."  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  induc- 
tive syllogism  has  the  following  form : — 

a,  &,  c X,  y,  z,  have  the  chivracteristic  B;  bat 

a,  b,  c,    .    .    .    .    ,    X,  y,  z,  are  the  class  A;  therefore 
The  class  A  has  the  characteristic  B. 

This  syllogism  does  not  follow  the  "dictum  de  omni  et  nullo." 
Its  principle,  which  we  have  already  given,  resembles  that  dictum 
in  pertaining  to  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  a  class,  yet  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  conclusive  syllogism. 
We  object  to  it,  not  as  having  an  illogical  character,  but  as  an 
explanation  of  induction.  Instead  of  meeting,  it  avoids,  the 
thing  to  be  explained.  The  true  question  is  not,  "How  can 
we  infer  about  all  from  all  ? "  but,  "  How  can  we  infer 
about  all  from  some?"  When  this  latter  inference  is  de- 
clared to  be  extraAogicah  and  cast  out  from  the  science  of 
demonstrative  reasoning,  all  induction  whatever  is  dismissed 
from  logic.  The  induction  which  Hamilton  described  is  no  in- 
duction at  all.     It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  say  that  the  inference 
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Iftbout  all  from  only  some,  has  no  fundamental  place  in  the  phi- 
loflophv  of  necessary  reasoning;  fur  every  general  truth,   that 
re  nofd  with  certainty,  is  thus  obtfiined.     Moreover,  as  we  may 
lee  more  perfectly  hereafter,  the  principle  of  principiative  rea- 
>ning  is,  in  itself,  demonstrative,   and  is  distinct  from  that 
Dfinciple  of  probability  with  which  it  is  frequently  combined. 
Whatelv's  theory  of  the  mental  process  in  iiiduc- 
'^iSdi'cUoD?'^"^  tio"  differs  from  that  of  Hamilton.     He  holds  that 
I  we  reason  from  an  understood,  or  suppressed  major 

^k>remi8e,  which  premise  asserts  that  tckafever  is  true  of  some  memr 
^Kpera  of  a  dass  ts  true  of  all  the  meml>ers.     Thus, 

^H  Whatever  is  true  of  Jolin,  Hngh,  Willjam  and  some  others  of  whom 

^H  ve  have  knowledge,  is  tme  of  all  men;  hnt 

^H  John,  Hugh,  William  and  those  others,  are  mortal;  therefore 

^f  All  men  are  mortal. 

If  this  suppressed  premise  of  Whately's  be  taken  as  a  simple  state- 
ment of  tact,  we  must  ask  for  the  proof  of  it.  Do  we  know  that 
what  is  true  of  several  members  of  a  class  is  true  of  all  ?  Do  we 
lot  know  that  very  often  wliat  may  be  true  of  many,  or  of  most 
jembers,  is  not  true  of  all?  But  the  premise  may  mean  that 
(■what  is  necessjirily  true  of  John,  Hnph,  and  the  rest,  simply  as 
ind  because  they  are  men,  is  necessarily  true  of  all  men.  In  tliat 
Be  a  true  principle  is  expressed.  But  it  is  the  homologic;  prin- 
'^eiple  itself,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  reason  from  this  prmci- 
ple  but  only  according  to  it.  The  reference  of  like  consequents 
to  like  antecedents  talces  place  in  every  form  of  homological  rea- 
soning without  any  thought  of  grounding  thi.s  reference  on  any 
general  principle.  Whatoly's  teaching  respecting  the  principle 
of  deduction  may  be  applied  to  the  principle  of  induction: — "  It 
is  not  a  di.stinot  demonstration  brought  to  confirm  another  dem- 
onstration, hut  is  merely  a  generalized  and  abstract  statement 
of  all  demonstration,"  which  takes  place  according  to  it.  The 
archbishop's  erroneous  explanation  of  the  principiative  inference 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  all  reasoning  can  be  expressed  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  dictum,  whether  it  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dictum  or  not. 

princi  uaon  mar  '^'"^  homologic  principle  is  of  such  a  fundamental 
tiin  puuM  to  o<m-  character  that  it  applies  to  eequcuccs  of  possibility 
|»hi?"ioii-!^Qci?and  i^i'd  of  probability  as  well  as  to  those  of  necessity. 
CitMea  "by  the  '*  "^"^  Consequent  be  possilily  or  probably  existent 
l«uiveraai  propoiii.  uiider  giveu  conclitious,  a  similar  consequent  may 
I  °^  possibly  or  probably  exist  in  all  cases  jtresenting  tlie 

(-flame  conditions.  Every  individual  judgment  of  possibility  and  of 
*  probability,  as  well  as  every  judgment  of  necessity,  may  be  the  pre- 
mise of  a  principiative  inference,  or  the  origin  of  a  general  truth. 
Every  proposition  whicli  immediately  expresses  the  pi-int-ipia- 
tion  of  a  modal  judgment  is,  of  course,  a  general  modal  pi-opo- 
sition.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  predicatitin,  or  inherential  state- 
ment, having  for  its  suliject  a  logical  antecedent,  and  for  its 
predicate  a  logical  consequent.     For  the  chief  use  and  value  of 
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the  inherential,  as  distinguiBhed  from  the  presentential,  proposi- 
tion, lies  in  its  fitness  to  express  the  los^cal  connection  oi  one 
thing  with  another.  In  necessity  we  infer,  "  Man  must  die,"  be- 
cause individual  men,  by  reason  of  their  condition  as  men,  have 
been  necessarily  mortal.  In  possibility  we  infer,  "  Man  may  be 
sick,"  because  the  state  of  this  or  that  man,  considered  bo  far  as 
he  is  man  and  subject  to  like  conditions  with  other  men,  renders 
sickness  a  contingency  for  him.  And  in  probability  we  infer, 
"  Man,  when  poisoned,  will  probably  die,"  because  a  considerable 
proportion  of  men,  who  have  been  poisoned,  have  died. 

In  each  case,  the  homologic  principle  authorizes  the  signs  of 
universality,  so  that  we  can  say,  "  All  men  must  die," — "  Any 
man  may  be  sick," — "  Every  poisoned  man  may,  or  will  probably, 
die."  Aristotle,  in  discussing  his  contingent  syllogisms,  frequently 
speaks  of  those  in  which  universal  contingent  projwsitions  occur. 
He  also  speaks  of  particular  contingent  propositions,  meaning, 
probably,  by  these,  propositions  whose  universality  is  limited  by 
our  definite  knowledge.  For  logical  contingency  has  reference 
to  our  ignorance;  ana  a  thing  is  not  contingent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  class,  if  we  know  that  it  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  torue,  re- 
specting some  given — or  specified — members. 
One  mode  of  While  every  generalized  proposition  may  assume 
oniTemuty  u  vLmverB&lity,  One  THode  o/unitKrsality/orms  tt  oeculiar 
^ed"  'to  *eil  connection  tcith  statements  of  necessity  only.  We  mean 
aTO**prtaidXuon'  *^®  Universality  of  simple  being,  or  of  what  Aris- 
totle calls  the  proposition  "  de  inesse  "  (^rov  wtapxetf). 
For  the  assertion,  "  Man  must  die,"  implies  that  "  all  men  are 
mortal,"  or  that  mortality — inesse — exists  in,  all  men.  But  the 
assertion,  "Man  may  be  sick,"  does  not  imply,  "All  men  are 
sick."  Hence,  universal  propositions  "  de  inesse,"  that  is,  vniversal 
pure  categoricals,  are  often  vsed  fp  express  generalizations  of  neces- 
sity, being  understood  to  originate  from  such  generalizations; 
while  jmrticuJar  propositions  "  de  inesse  "  are  often  used  to  express  a 
contingency  which  they  imply.  In  discussing  the  syllogism,  Aris- 
totle and  his  immeaiate  disciples  distinguished  between  those 
universal  statements  which  are  necessary,  and  those  which  are 
pure.  But  scholastic  and  modern  logicians,  having  discarded 
the  modal  syllogism,  have  employed  the  universal — that  is,  the 
pure  universal,  for  they  use  no  other, — as  equivalent  to  the  gen- 
eral, or  universal,  necessary  proposition. 

An  essential  ciiar-  While  paradigmatic  inference  clearly  illustrates 
•cterisuo  of  au  that  essential  characteristic  of  homological  rea- 
'*"°    *■  soning,  according  to  which   the   like  is  inferred 

from  the  like,  principiative  inference  illustrates  a  point  in  the 
nature  of  all  reasoning  whatever,  namely,  that  inference  is  es- 
sentially of  an  analytic  cJiaracter,  and  that  reason  draws  her  condv- 
sions,  not  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  any  case,  hut  only 
from  tJiose  which  are  seen  to  be  necessifative.  This  principial  gen- 
eralization discards  from  thought  all  circumstances  which  we 
may  find  non-essential  to  the  antecedent.     And  therein  lies  its 
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"nsefiilnesa  The  inrlividtial  antecedent  having  been  carefully  as- 
certained, the  general  prinoiijle  Hets  tbrtli  the  constitution  of  thia 
antecedent  in  itssiniplicity;  so  that  we  can  eaaily  recognize  such 
an  antecedent  again.  In  what  way  our  cnnceptinn  of  the  indi- 
vidual anteeedent  is  first  obtained,  is  a  question  belonging  to  tlie 
topic  of  immediate  perception,  and  not  to  that  of  homulogicval 
reasoning.  But,  that  determination  having  taken  place,  there 
18  a  great  advantage  in  forming  a  general  rule  by  means  of 
which  tlie  true  antecedent  may  be  move  accurately  conceived 
of,  more  distinctly  remembered,  and  more  easily  applied. 

The  general  character  and  value  of  tlie  principia- 
priaijpiriif^  to*  tive  inference  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Mill  ''Gen- 
jtmqSotod  eralization,"  he  Rays,  "is   not  a  process  of  mere 

naming;  it  is  also  a  proce.is  of  ijiference.  From 
instances  which  we  have  observed  we  feel  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  what  we  found  true  in  those  instances  holds  in 
ail  similar  ones,  past,  present,  and  future,  however  numerous 
they  may  be.  We,  then,  by  that  valuable  ctmtrivance  of  lan- 
guage which  enables  us  to  speak  of  many  as  if  they  were 
one,  record  all  that  we  have  obsei'ved,  together  with  all  that 
we  infer  from  our  observations,  in  one  concise  expression;  and 
liave  thus  only  one  j)roposition,  instead  of  an  endless  number, 
to  remember  or  to  commniiicate."  This  statement  is  affected 
with  the  nominalism  of  Mr.  Mill;  it  speaks  of  general  names 
as  if  there  were  no  general  ideas;  ancl  contains  the  absurdity 
that,  in  generalization,  we  think  of  many  things  as  one,  the 
truth  being  that  we  have  one  iudetermiuute  conception  which 
■we  can  refer  to  many  things.  It  also  fail.n  to  state  that  the  chief 
advantage  of  principiafion  is — not  the  Hubstitution  of  one  state- 
ment for  many — but  the  eiiminatiou  from  thought  of  non-essen- 
tial circumstances.  Because  perfect  principiafion  may  take  place 
from  the  observation  of  only  one  individual  case  of  consequence. 
Yet  the  words  of  Mill  are  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  could  be  expected  from  any  adherent  of  associationalism. 
For,  in  refeiTing  to  the  remembrance  of  similars,  he  unwittingly 
introduces  that  essential  character  of  the  inductive  process  wliicli 
bis  psychological  theory  ignores. 

It  is  to  be  allowed  that  general  principles  do  not  of  them- 
selves include  direct  reference  to  the  past  knowledge  of  a  similar 
case  of  consequence.  When  we  say,  "  The  area  of  a  triangle 
is  as  its  base  multiplied  by  its  altitude,"  or  "Silver  is  a  white 
mineral,"  we  do  not  recall  the  individual  cases  in  connection 
with  which  these  truths  were  originally  discovered.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  formaticju  of  such  conclusions  must  be  ascribed  to 
a  judgment  that  what  was  found  true  in  some  one  or  more  in- 
dividual cases,  was  to  be  held  true  in  every  similar  case.  The 
general  truth  can  be  retained  when  the  origin  of  it  has  been 
forgotten.  But  wheii  %ve  ask  why  a  thing  is  true  in  the  general, 
we  justify  our  belief  only  by  reference  to  singular  cases  similar 
to  the  case  presented  in  the  general  rule. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
THE  ABISTOTELUN  SYLLOGISIL 

§  216.  The  only  remaining  mode  of  homologio 
^nedTv  M^  demonstration  to  be  discussed,  is  that  accordinaf 
SiSci2^!'^  *"*  ***  which  we  infer  the  particular  from  the  generaU 

This  is  commonly  called  deductum,  and  is  especially 
indicated  bv  this  name  when  we  oppose  deduction  to  induc- 
tion. For,  m  a  wide  use  of  the  term,  deduction  sometimes  sig- 
nifies inference  in  general.  A  principle,  or  general  truth,  is  a 
sort  of  formula  which  we  often  use  as  a  kind  of  half-way  posi- 
tion in  the  process  of  inferring  particulars  from  particulars, — a 
stage  of  thought  at  which  we  may  rest  until  we  have  become 
ready  to  make  further  progress.  Mr.  Mill  asserts  that  inference 
is  only  from  particulars  to  particulars,  or  from  particulars  to  the 
general,  and  "  is  finished  when  we  have  asserted  that  all  men 
are  mortal.  What  remains  to  be  performed  afterwards,  is  merely 
the  deciphering  our  own  notes."  This  is  an  extreme  statement, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  other  teachings  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  as, 
for  example,  that  "  deduction  is  the  great  scientific  work  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future  ages."  Prob8.bly,  in  this  statement, 
Mr.  Mill  merely  designed  to  emphasize  two  important  truths; 
first,  that  the  application  of  general  principles  to  instances  which 
manifestly  fall  under  them,  is  something  simple  and  easy,  and 
secondly,  that  the  value  of  deduction  chiefly  depends  on  the 
correct  derivation  of  principles  from  individual  facts.  For  de- 
duction may  be  regarded  as  the  second,  and,  in  some  respects, 
less  important,  half,  of  a  complete  process.  General  principles 
are  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  commonly  easy  to  ap- 
ply; while  deduction  from  unverified  principles  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  fallacy  and  error. 

The  theory  that  deductive  reasoning,  —  or  in- 
Jt^oT^^Td^^.  ference  from  the  general  to  the  particular,— is 
Hon  rtiapeta  d^  bascd  ou  the  homologic  principle,  is  necessary 
irr  luovabic!  for  the  rcmoval  of  difficulty  respecting  the  useful- 
quo'ted.    ^°''*'  ness  and  value  of  such  reasoning.     According  to 

the  common  doctrine,  the  fundamental  law  of  de- 
duction, and,  indeed,  of  all  reasoning,  is  the  "  dictum  de  omni 
et  nullo,"  viz.,  that  "  whatever  is  predicated  universally  of  any 
class  of  things,  may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  of  anything 
comprehended  in  that  class."  In  other  words,  deduction  takes 
place  on  the  principle  that  what  is  true  of  aR  must  be  true  of 
some.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  this  principle  as  an  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  deductive  reasoning.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  dictum  does  not  sustain  a  true  inference.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  illation  of  what  is  true  of  a  part  from  what  is 
true  of  a  whole  is  mere  pefitio  priricipii,  and  simply  a  repetition 
of  what  is  already  known,  has  been  adequately  met.     In  the 
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first  place,  even  it"  the  conclusion  were  only  an  identical  inference 

from  u  Biugle  premise,  it  would  yet  he  a  true  inference.    To  bay, 

All  nieo  are  mortAl;  therefore 

Borne  men  are  mortal,  or  % 

This  loaa  is  mortal, 

is  a  correct,  though  a  very  simple,  act  of  reasoning.     But,  sec- 
ondly, when  we  say, 

^^m  All  men  are  mortal; 

^^B  Hindi lOB  are  men;  therefore 

^^V  Hindoos  aia  mortal, 

^Vive  form  a  correct  double-grounded  inference,  even  on  the  suppo» 
^^  sition  that  we  are  reasoning  einiply  from  a  coueideration  of  class 
I        relations.     We  say  that  a  whole  class  are  mortal,  and  then, — not 
merely  that  a  part  of  the  class  are  so — but,  firnt  of  all,  tliat  Hindoos 
are  a  part  of  tiie  clivss,  and,  thereupon,  that  Ihey  are  mortal.     This 
is  a  true  orthological  inference  (§  212).     Yet,  though  such  rea- 
eoning  is  conclusive,  we  remain  unsatisfied.     We  feel  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  fo!lo%v  the  dictum,  the 
I        force  of  our  reasoning  does  not  come  from  it,  but  from  another 
principle, — that  is,  from  the  principle,  wliatever  it  may  be,  which 
I        aulhtirlzes  universal  utaiemerUs  renpeding  logical  dcL^SiS.     The  uui- 
1       versal  premise  in  deductive  reasoning  never  expresses  direct 
I        and   immediate  knowledge  of  fact,     it  refers  to   that  peculiar 
kind  of  class  which  includes  not  only  all  things  of  some  certain 
I        kind  that  we  may  have  seen,  but  all  that  ever  have  existed,  that 
'        ever  shall  exist,  or  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  supposed  to  exist. 
I        What  it  asserts  respecting  tliis  class  cannot  be  a  thing  observed, 
^_  it  must  be  an  inference  from  what  is  necessarily  true  in  some 
^P  cases  to  what  is  necessarily  true  in  all.     Therefore,  we  employ 
^^  the  universal  statement,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because,  as 
an  inference  from  the  necessary  to  the  necessary,  it  expresses 
I        a  law  of  logical  setpience,  applicable  to  any  one  of  a  class  of 
similar  antecedents — in  other  words,  because  it  describes  a  gen- 
eral  horaologic4il  inference.    Mi>rcover,  the  assertion  of  the  minor 
I        premi.se,  that  such  and  such  objects  belong  to  such  a  class,  sim- 
ply shows  that  they  possess  those  respects  in  wliich  similarity 
J       to  known  antecedents  brings  them  under  the  law, 

I       We  may  even  express  deductive  reasoning  without  any  con- 
formity to  the  dictum,  or  reference  to  a  class.     We   can  say, 
Man  is  neoeHsnrily  morU); 
The  Hindoo  ia  s  mem  (or  htunan);  therefore 
He  ia  murtal. 
So  speaking,  we  employ  general,  but  not  universal,  terms.     The 
vital  force  of  ordinary  deduction  does  not  rise  from  the  principle 
nf  the  dictum,  but  from  the  deeper  principle  that  a  similar  reason 
I        is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  similar  consequent. 
I  This  doctrine  of  deductive  reasoning,  at  least  on  its  negative 

I  Bide,  hag  been  well  presented  by  President  Porter.  He  says, 
"The  real  error  or  defect  (of  the  common  theory),  consists  in 
making  the  essence  or  import  of  both  induotion  and  deduction 
to  consist  in  classificatiou  and  the  apprehension  of  class  rela- 
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tiong The  relation  which  ia  characteristic  of  the  deduc- 
tive proceee  is  that  of  a  reason  to  its  consequent,  or  of  a  ground 

to  its  inference This  relation  is  suggested  to  the  mind 

in  many  cases  of  reasoning — always  in  the  syllogism — by  the 
relation  of  a  vohde  to  a  part,  or  of  a  general  to  a  particular,  but 
it  is  not,  therefore,  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it 
be  confounded  with  it  When  we  say,  'AH  magnets  attract 
iron;  this  is  a  magnet;  therefore  it  attracts  iron';  the  word  aU 
suggests,  or  indicates,  that  there  is  some  reason,  founded  on 
the  nature  or  properties  of  the  magnet,  which  forces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  magnet  will  do  the  same.  The  relation 
of  whole  to  a  part  is  stated  as  a  fact;  but  the  fact  indicates  a 
reason ;  and  it  is  upon  this  last  relation  that  the  necessity  and 
convincing  force  of  the  deduction  always  turns"  ("Human 
Intellect,"  §  445). 

Tho  diotum  of  §  ^^^-  ^^  *^®  theory,  which  we  have  now  advo- 
AriatotiefumiriieB  catcd,  be  corrcct,  that  dictum,  according  to  which 
ta°'i^ch'^homS  we  reason  from  the  whole  to  a  part  of  the  logical 
12**°K^  ^^"^^  class,  is  an  instrument  which  derives  its  signifi- 

in»y  be  expressed.  '  ,  .  ••i°i 

An  anaiysu  of  cance  and  force  trom  the  homologic  principle,  and 
ference°™ch  are  whlcli  is  employed  to  formulate  the  operation  of 
B^oU8*tto  loSic!*'*  ^^^^  principle.  It  is  chosen  as  ofifering  a  mode 
of  thought  less  abstract  and  more  easily  expressed, 
than  can  be  obtained  from  naked  homological  reasoning.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  will  be  instructive  to  inquire  how  lar  those 
syllogistic  forms,  which  are  commonly  discussed  in  the  scholas- 
tic logic,  are  governed  by  the  principle  of  the  dictum.  So  far 
as  they  involve  this  principle,  tney  may  be  accounted  homolog- 
ical, and  80  far  as  they  combine  any  other  principles  with  this, 
they  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  inquiry  we  have  only  to  accept  and  to  analyze  those  forms 
of  argument  which  the  scholastic  logicians  have  distinguished 
as  correct.  The  aim  of  these  Aristotelian  thinkers  was  to  de- 
scribe all  necessary  inferences  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  two  propositions,  in  each  of  which  some  assertion  is  made 
respecting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  some  logical  class.  At  least 
they  have  admirably  discussed  such  inference  so  far  as  it  natu- 
rally takes  shape  in  ordinary  thought  and  language.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  all  such  reasoning,  when  fully  expressed,  is 
found  in  some  one  of  the  nineteen  or  twenty  moods  of  the  four 
different  figures  of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism;  and  they  have 
thoroughly  described  these  moods  and  determined  their  prin- 
cipal  relations.  To  refresh  the  memory,  let  us  recall  those  lines 
whose  famous  cabalistic  names  embody  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  ancient  logic. 

"Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferioqne,  prions; 
Cesare,  Camestrefi,  Featino,  Fakoro,  secnndre; 
Tertia,  Darapti,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Felapton 
Bokordo,  Feriuo,  habet:  Qnarta  insuper  addit 
Bnunantip,  Camenes,  Dimaris,  Fesapo,  Fresison." 
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In  regard  to  the  forrne  of  arGjiiment  thus  enumerated,  it  is  al- 
jwed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  '  iliftura  de  omni  et  nulto"  ajifJies 
immediately  to  all  the  moods  of  the  first  figure.  In  each  of  these, 
the  major  premise  is  an  un.versal  etatement,  whJe  the  minor  as- 
lerts  that  some  objects  are  members  of  the  class  respecting  which 
16  statement  is  made.  Such  inferences  are  plainly  hnnnWogical. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  every  argument  in  every  mood  of  the  three 
lust  figures,  can  be  replaced,  by  a  valid  argument  in  the  first 
Igure,  in  wliich  the  same  terms  may  be  employed,  and  the  same, 
or  an  equivalent,  conclusion,  obtained.  Ihe  mnemonic  uumes 
of  the  moods  are  themselves  so  constructed  as  to  be  rules  for 
lie  explicit  effectuation  of  this  reducticm;  and  the  detailed  appli- 
itiou  of  these  rules  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  of 
le  scholastic  logic. 

flrat  iirare  ^^'**  there  is  a  difference  among  logicians  as  to 
r.iMuedoDUw  whether  arguments  in  the  last  three  figures  do, 
"*iHr«  of°aioir  or  do  not,  depend  ft»r  their  validity  and  convincing 
nb«rf«  doc-  po^er  on  our  mental  reduction  of  them  to  argu- 
ing. H»mutoii  inents  in  the  first  figure,  and  whether,  therefore, 
the  scholastic  syllogism  in  general  is,  or  is  not, 
hased  on  the  dictum  of  Aristotle.  For,  beyond  doubt,  the  three 
last  figures  can  derive  their  force  from  the  dictum  only  tlirough 
Bome  connection — c>r  substantial  identity — with  the  first  figure, 
which  the  mind  may  be  supposed  to  recognize. 

The  view  of  most  logicians  is  expressed  by  Hamilton,  whose 
■words,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  are  clear  and  decided. 
lie  says  (Lect.  XXII.),  "The  three  last  (that  is,  second,  third, 
and  fourth)  figures  are  merely  hybrid  or  mi.xed  reasonings  in 
■which  the  steps  of  the  process  are  only  partially  expressed.  .  .  . 
They  do  not,  in  virtue  of  tlieir  own  expressed  premises,  accom- 
plish their  own  inference;  this  is  done  by  the  mental  interpola- 
tion of  certain  complementary  steps  without  which  no  conclusion 
in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  They  are  thus  in  fact  reason- 
ings apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complex;  and,  when  the 
whole  mental  process  is  expressed,  they  are  found  to  be  all  only 
syllogisms  in  trie  first  figure  with  certain  corollaries  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent propositions  intenuingled."  In  the  remainder  of  the  lect- 
ure, Hamilton  shows,  in  detail,  how  by  the  transposition  of 
premises,  aii<l  the  interpolation  of  conversive  and  contrapositive 
inferences,  syllogisms  in  the  inferior  moods  may  be  replaced  by 
equivalent  reasonings  in  the  first.  Beyond  question,  these  re- 
rductiouB  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

I  At  the  same  time,  while  following  the  process  of  change  and 
interpolation,  especially  in  those  moods  whose  reduction  is  some- 
what difficult,  we  receive  an  impression  at  variance  with  that  in- 
tended by  Sir  William.  We  aak,  "  Is  it  really  so  that  the  mind 
must  take  all  these  steps?  May  not  these  conclusions,  from 
these  premises,  be  readied  more  easily?  Are  there  not  some 
Belf-evident  principles  which  justify  a  less  coraplicated  mode  of 
inference  ?  " 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  reduction  of  Camestree  in 
toMSi^SSr  the  aecond  figure  to  Celarent  in  the  first     The  ex- 
ample is, 

All  colon  are  Tisible; 

No  Boand  is  visible;  therefore 

No  sound  is  a  color. 

This  argument  seems  simple  and  immediate  enough.  But,  in 
reduction,  we  first  transpose  the  premises,  and  then  convert  the 
first  of  the  transposed  premises.    This  gives,  in  Celarent, 

Nothing  visible  la  a  soand; 
All  colon  are  visible;  therefore 
No  color  is  a  sound. 

Even  so,  we  have  not  the  original  conclusion.  This  is  obtained 
by  converting,  "  No  color  is  a  sound,"  which  Hamilton  calls  the 
proximate  or  real  conclusion. 

Or  let  us  reduce  Fakoro  to  Ferio.    The  example  is, 

All  birds  are  oviparoos: 

Some  animalB  are  not  oviparous;  therefore 

Some  animals  are  not  birds. 

Here  we  must  first  take  the  contrapositive  of  the  major  premise 

— ^that  is,  the  equipollent  proposition  obtained  by  infinibatum^  and 

say. 

No  birds  are  non-oviparoos. 
Converting  this,  we  have, 

"No  non-oviparous  animals  are  birds. 
Then,  taking  the  contrapositive  of  the  minor,  we  have, 

Some  animals  are  non-oviparous. 
Combining  these  last  two  propositions,  we  obtain  a  syllogism  in 
Ferio,  which  produces  the  original  conclusion. 

Again,  Disamis  of  the  third  figure  is  reduced  to  Darii.     The 
example  is. 

Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable; 
All  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel;  therefore 
Some  cruel  acts  are  laudable. 

First  the  premises  are  transposed,  so  that  we  have, 

All  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel; 
Some  acta  of  homicide  are  laudable. 

Then,  for  this  last  we  substitute  its  converse. 

Some  laudable  acts  are  acts  of  homicide. 

Thereupon  a  conclusion  follows  in  Darii,  namely. 

Some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 
Finally,  by  converting  this  we  obtain  the  original  conclusion, 

Some  cruel  acts  are  laudable. 

Bocardo  of  the  third  figure  is  also  reduced  to  Darii.     The  ex- 
ample is, 

Some  syllogisms  are  not  regular; 

All  syllogisms  are  important;  therefore 

Some  important  things  are  not  r«gular. 

First,  by  transposition  of  premises,  we  obtain, 

AU  syllogisms  are  important; 
Some  syUogisms  are  not  regular. 
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Then,  by  contrapoeition  and  conversion,  this  second  premise 
^becomes, 

Some  Qun^B  not-regul&r  are  syUogisma. 

[Then  we  have  a  coricluHion  in  Darii,  nanielj, 

Some  tbingg  not-regular  are  importaut 
[Then,  by  conversion,  thia  becomes, 

Some  importaat  things  are  not-regular. 
[And,  finally,  by  contraposition,  we  reach  the  original  conclusion, 
SoDio  tliiugs  important  are  not  regular. 
Such  ratiocinations  as  these  are  undoubtedly  correct,  but  we 
question  whetlicr  they  are  commonly  employed.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  sucli  changes  and  interpolations;  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  every  inserted  proposition,  obt<uned  from  an  expressed 
propogition  by  converHion  or  contraposition,  is  less  easy  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  mind  than  the  pniposition  from  which  it  is  derived. 
That  would  not  Xm  so,  if  the  interpolation  were  of  constant  or 
regular  occurrence. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  held  by  several  eminent  thinkers,  but  which 
■was  especially  advocated,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Lambert, 
a  German  logician,  in  hi8"Nene8  Orgauon."  He  held  that /A« 
^m  three  in/erivr  jiijures,  a^  fornix  of  iiijh-emr,  can  lie  explained  on  pn'jin- 
^m  jjleji  jyeenUurhj  their  oivji,  and  that  thi.s  is  the  only  natural  inter- 
pretation of  them.  Tlie  correctness  of  this  opinion  can  be  shown 
from  an  analysis  of  the  inferior  figures. 

The  principk  of  §  ^^^^  ^"  ^'^«  secoud  figure  one  premise  always 
the  neconii  fi^furo  offiims  HOfiie  predicate  of  a  suhject,  tvhile  lite  other 
^owoTtolw  ortb<^  '^enies  the  same  predicate  of  anotJier  subject.  There- 
o?d'i'."^on'from  "J"*"*'  '"  "'*  conclumon,  oTie  subject  is  math  a  predi- 
ui*  gpu.rai  to  tiie  cate  and  is  denied  of  the  other.     In  the  mood  Cesare, 

particular. 

1*^  we  say, 

Nothing  material  has  free  will; 
(This  denies  free  will  of  everything  material,) 
All  spirits  have  free  will ;  therefore 
No  spirit  is  material. 
Or,  transposing  the  premises,  we  produce  the  mood  Camestres, 
and  obtain  the  converse  conclusion, 
Nothing  material  ia  a  spirit. 

Again,  in  Festino,  we  say, 

»No  vice  is  praiseworthy; 
Some  actions  are  praiseworthy;  therefore 
Some  actions  ar«  nut  vices. 

We  conld,  in  the  same  way,  obtain  a  converse  conclusion  iiom 
the  preniises  of  this  argument;  we  could  deny  vices  of  mme  ac- 
tions, that  is,  of  as  many  actions  as  are  praiseworthy.     We  cau- 
■  uot,  however,  say,  simply, 
Some  vices  are  not  actions; 

this  would  mean  "not  any  actions";  and,  as  only  this  latter  kind 
of  negation  is  useful  and  enters  into  ordinary  thought,  we  cou- 
fine  ourselves  to  the  one  conclusion, 
Some  actions  ore  not  vioea. 
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The  law  governing  the  form  of  each  reasoniu^  is  plain.  It  is 
the  orthoTogical  principle  that,  when  one  thing  is  identical  with, 
and  another  diverse  from,  a  third,  the  first  and  second  are  di- 
verse from  each  other.  In  the  scholastic  syllogism  this  princi- 
ple is  not  applied  to  single  things,  but  to  classes,  and  is  modified 
by  reason  of  this  circumstance.  With  reference  to  this  use,  it 
may  be  expressed  specifically  by  saying,  "  When  a  first  class  is 
identical  with,  and  a  second  diverse  from,  a  third,  the  first  and 
second  are  diverse  from  each  other";  to  which  we  must  add,  for 
the  explanation  of  particular  conclusions,  "  When  a  first  class  is 
wholly  identical  with,  and  a  second  partially  diverse  from,  a  third, 
or  when  a  first  class  is  wholly  diverse  from,  and  a  second  partially- 
identical  with,  a  third,  the  hrat  and  second  are  partially  diverse 
from  one  another."  This  principle  is  quite  different  from  the 
"dictum  de  omni  et  nullo";  it  relates  to  logical  classes,  ia 
a  way  distinctively  its  own;  and  it  is  perfectly  self-eWdent. 
Moreover,  we  shall  see  that  this  principle,  though,  like  the  dic- 
tum, essentially  orthological,  in  being  applied  to  the  logical 
class,  becomes  subservient  to  homological  reasoning.  For  the 
logical  genus  is  a  kind  of  mental  creation  for  the  aid  of  homo- 
logic  inference;  and  those  principles  which  assume,  and  reason 
from,  its  existence,  partake  in  its  instrumental  character. 
The  uw  of  the  ^'*®  '*^^  ^^  ^^^  third  figure  is  twofold,  and  may  be 
t^  fl^  "iTO  thus  stated.  If  the  same,  thing,  or  set  of  things,  be- 
cioguaiL  j^^^  ^  ^^^  different  classes,  these  dosses  partiaUy  in- 
diuJe  one  another,  but  if  the  same  thing,  or  sd  of  things,  bdong  to 
one  dass,  and  not  to  another,  then  these  dasses  partially  exdude  one 
another.  The  first  part  of  this  principle  supports  affirmative,  the 
second,  negative,  conclusions.  The  affirmative  inference  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  syllogism,  which  is  in  the  mood 
Darapti. 

All  gilding  ia  metallic; 

All  gilding  shines;  therefore 

Some  things  that  abine  are  metallia 

The  mood  Feriso  yields  a  negative  conclusion,  thus; 

No  man  is  perfect; 

Bome  men  are  lovable ;  therefore 

Some  lovable  beings  are  not  perfect. 

In  this  mood  the  major  premise  implicitly  includes  the  subor- 
dinate statement,"  Some  men  are  not  perfect";  in  this  way,  the 
two  premises  assert  that  the  same  "  some  men "  belong  to  one 
class,  and  not  to  another.  The  principle  of  the  third  figure,  as 
given  above,  is  self-evident  and  orthological,  and  is  applicable  to 
classes  of  any  kind.  But,  when  applied  to  the  logical  class,  it 
becomes  subservient  to  homological  reasoning. 

The  fourth  figure  is  allied  to  the  first  more  closely 
ui"^fo^h  fl^*?*  than  any  other  of  the  three  inferior  figures,  and, 

because  its  conclusions  can  be  easily  obtained 
through  reductions  to  the  first  figure,  it  has  been  regarded  by 
most  as  simply  an  awkward  form  of  the  first.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  view  of  Aristotle,  who  does  not  speak  of  the  fourth 
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igure  at  all.  The  first  three  moods  of  this  figure  yield  eyllo- 
j;iain8  iu  the  first  figure  *)o  tlie  mere  transpuaitiuu  of  llieir  pre- 
lisea;  and  the  coiiehisione  thus  obtained,  though  not  the  origi- 
lal  coiichieioiis,  yield  these  by  aiiuple  coiiverBioii.  The  other 
kwo  moods  full  into  the  first  figure  it  we  convert  both  premises. 

'Those  have  some  mhow  of  reason  on  their  side,  who  neglect  the 
fourtli  figure,  or  identify  it  with  the  first.  When,  however,  we 
c.irefully  study  syllogisms  in  tliis  figure,  we  fiud  that  they  really 
i'ollovv  an  independent  principle. 

This  principle  is  twotVild.  It  justifies  affirmative  condusiuna 
ay  saying,  that,  if  a  _frst  thing  is  itfenflcal  uilh  a  second  ichih  ia 
i/icol  tvith  a  third,  then  the  third  is  ideudcul  tvith  tlie  Jxrst;  and 
it  supports  negative  inference  by  saying,  that,  if  une  thituj  is  idcn- 
Hcal  with  a  .lecond,  irhich  is  diverse  from  a  third,  or  diverse  from, 
second,  which  is  iilcntical  with  a  third  then  (he  third  w  diverse 

YfTom  the  first.  Thus  it  proves  either  the  identity,  or  the  diver- 
Bity,  of  a  third  thitig  as  related,  through  a  second,  to  a  first. 
This  law  of  the  fourth  figure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws 
of  the  r(ther  figures,  is  used  as  applicable  to  genera,  or  logical 

.classes,  of  things.     We  say,  in  t!ie  mood  Diraaris, 

Some  practical  men  aro  profoand  thinkers; 

All  profouad  thinkers  are  pbilnRopliers;  bhorefore 

Some  philosophers  are  practical  men. 

Here  the  9<^me  practical  iw  identified  with  some  p-q found  thinhers,  and 
then,  through  the  all,  tliese  are  identified  with  some  philosophers; 
thereupon  we  identify  some  philosopltcrs  with  some  pravti'Ml  men. 
The  following,  in  Camenes,  gives  a  negative  conclusion. 

All  mmiDating  animals  have  four  stomachB; 

No  auimal  with  four  HtomM;hs  is  camiToroas;  therefore, 

No  camiTorouB  auimal  mminatea. 

Tt  will  be  perceived  that  this  fourth  figure  involves  the  sub- 
Btantialization  of  the  predicates  of  the  major  and  of  the  minor 
premises  so  as  to  provide  subjectfl  for  the  minor  premise  and 
lor  the  conclusion,  that  is,  in  caHes  in  which  each  or  either  predi- 
cate may  not  be  already  a  substantal  term ;  in  this  respect  it  aitrers 

^_from  the  first  figure  as  interpreted  by  the  dictum  of  Aristotlo. 

I       It  is  also  noticeable  that  we  might  naturally  conclude,  from 
the  premises,  of  any  syllogism  in  the  fourth  figure,  that  a  first 
thing  is  identical  with,  or  diver.se  from,  a  third.     Let  us  take 
the  syllogism  in  the  mood  Bramantip, 
All  RreyhoontlH  are  dogs; 

L  AU  dogs  are  quadrupedg ;  therefon 

I  Some  quadrupeds  are  greyhoandB. 

With  the  premises  of  this  syllogism,  as  they  stand,  the  most 
natural  and  easy  inference  is. 

All  greyhounds  are  qundrtipcds. 

Clearly,  too,  the  argutnent  producing  this  conclusion  is  in  the 
first  figtire,  though  it  does  not  follow  the  principle  which  ordi- 
narily governs  this  figure,  that  is,  the  Aristotelian  ilictuni.  Then, 
after  this  inference,  we  might  say  further,  "Since  all  greyhounda 
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are  quadrupeds,  some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds,"  and  in  this 
manner  reach  the  conclusion  which  is  directly  produced  by  the 
fourth  figure.  Thus  it  is  a  natural  peculiarity  of  the  fourth 
figure  to  assert  a  reciprocation  of  identity  or  diversity. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  three  inferior 
"vM  lO'°'ftgL^s  figures  sustains  the  doctrine  that  tach  fiaurt  has 
^J^J^J"****^  "^  o  principle  of  its  oton,  by  means  of  tokich  tt  aocom- 

pUahea  a  specific  menial  result.  The  first  figure  has 
the  "dictum  de  omni  et  nullo."  This,  at  least,  is  the  law  which 
ordinarily  governs  this  figure,  and  which  renders  it  expressive 
of  homofogic  reasoning.  When,  as  mentioned  above,  the  first 
figure  is  used  to  prove  the  relation  of  identity  or  diversity  of 
a  first  thing,  through  a  second,  with  a  third,  the  law  of  inference 
is  not  the  Aristotelian  dictum,  but  what  might  be  called  the 
piinciple  of  mediate  identity  or  diversity.  This  law  appears  fre- 
quently to  govern  this  figure  when,  the  terms  of  the  conclusion 
retaining  their  places,  the  minor  premise  is  uttered  first,  thus, 

Hindoos  are  men; 

Men  are  mortals;  therefore 

Hindoos  are  mortals. 

It  is  a  principle  closely  related  to  that  of  the  fourth  figure,  and, 
like  the  latter,  requires  a  substantialization  of  the  predicate  of 
the  major;  for  this  is  needful  before  we  can  identity  Hindoos  with 
mortals.  The  great  prominence  and  value  of  the  first  figure, 
however,  depend,  not  on  this  principle,  but  on  the  dictum,  and 
on  that  fitness  to  express  homologic  reasoning  which  conformity 
to  the  dictum  imparta  Moreover,^  as  the  leading  aim  of  the 
mind  in  following  the  dictum  is  to  ascribe  something  to  some- 
thing, the  first  figure  may  be  distinctively  characterized  as  as- 
criptive.  In  the  second  figure  we  always  deny  something  of 
something;  it  might  be  called  the  separative  figure.  In  the 
third  figure  we  support  or  weaken  some  general  statement,  by 
establishing  instances  of  it,  or  exceptions  to  it;  so  that  this  figure 
may  be  styled  the  specificative  or  exemplificative.  And,  since  the 
fourth  figure  proves  a  reciprocal  identity  or  diversity,  it  may  be 
named  the  reciprocative  figure.  A  specific  conclusion  naturally 
sought  by  one  of  these  figures,  may  often  be  obtained  through 
another;  but  the  formative  principle  of  each  figure  renders  it 
specially  suitable  for  its  own  work. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
^'^e^re*"a  d?"  ^""^  figurcs  deals  witli  the  logical  class,  and  is,  in 
ductive  reiwoning  this  wav,  made  subscrvieut  to  homolocrical  reason- 

proi>erly  BO  called.     .  a*      •     1  i.  i  •  !•  i.i  ■      ?      ■  -11 

But  In  every  ngure  lug.  A  right  compreheusiou  or  this  topic  will  re- 
togklglS dM^es!  veal  the  fundamental  nature  and  ultimate  scope  of 
the  scholastic  syllogism.  In  order  to  this  under- 
standing, let  us  recall  the  doctrine  already  taught  respecting  the 
ratiocinative  use  of  pure  propositions,  or  assertions  "de  inesse." 
Pure  universal  predications  are  used  to  express  what  is  necessa- 
rily true  respecting  a  given  kind  of  thing;  while  pure  particular 
propositions  are  used  to  express  what  is  contingently  or  proba- 
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bl^'  tnie  respecting  a  giveu  kind  of  thing.  When  we  say.  "All 
men  are  mortal,"  we  mean,  "Man  is  iieceHsarily  niurtul ";  and, 
when  we  nay,  "Sotiie  men  are  unfortunate,"  we  mean,  "Man 
may  be  unfortunate";  and  so  are  prepared  for  necessary  ur  con- 
tingent concluainns  respecting  this  or  that  man.  The  untvermil 
proposition  expresses  a  horaohigical  principiation  iu  view  of 
Bojue  uecessary  consequence,  and  announces  a  form  or  law  justi- 
fying further  homological  iiiference.  As,  in  principiation,  we 
reason  from  the  agreement  of  the  general  witli  the  particular 
antecedent,  so,  in  deduction,  we  reason  from  the  agreement  of 
the  particular  with  the  general.  It  is  clear  that  the  subject 
of  the  univenjal  sets  Ibrth  the  antecedent,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  universal,  the  consequent,  of  the  necessary  sequence.  For 
the  principiation,  on  whicli  tlie  universal  is  foundeti,  is  an  infer- 
ence in  which  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  some  individual 
necessity  have  been  generalized  together  and  in  their  mutusil 
connection.  In  pure  universal  stuteraents,  therefore,  subject 
and  predicate  really  st^t  fortli  antecedent  and  consequent.  In 
like  manner,  the  pure  particular  predication  indirectly  expresses 
a  law  of  contingent  homologic  inference,  with  its  antecedent 
and  consequent.  When  we  say,  "Some  minerals,  or  mo.qt  min- 
erals, are  valuable,"  we  really  mean  that  anij  mineral  or  metallic 
possessionispossibly.orprobably,  of  value,  and  thus  we  suggest  the 
rule  of  sequence,  that,  "If  there  be  any  mineral  or  mettdlic  posses- 
sion, it  is  possibly  or  probably  valuable."  And  evident!)',  in  form- 
ing and  applying  such  rules,  we  exercise  homologic  reasoning. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  aav  that  the  scholastic  svl- 
the  Kboiuuo  »ji-  iogism  18  an  instrument  oi  homologic  inierence  in 
iSteSiflrenoo!°°"  *'**'  following  w^^y.  firsi,  by  reason  of  the  nature 

of  its  premises,  since  both  the  universal  and  the 
particular  propositions  which  it  employs  express  ilati's  of  sequence; 
aeoondXy,  in  the  fact  that  every  syllogism,  whatever  be  its  figure 
or  mood,  produces  a  general  conclusion  either  of  necessity  or  of 
contingency;  and,  (lu'rdltf,  because  a  singular  conclusion  from 
any  scliolustic  syllogism  involves  the  homologic  principle.  For 
singular  and  definite,  as  distingnished  from  particular  and  indef- 
inite, conclusions,  are  best  regarded  as  no  proper  part  of  the  syllo- 
gism, but  as  addenda  which  can  be  attached  to  any  syllogism 
when  desired,  after  the  fashion  of  a  deduction  in  the  first  figure. 

hi  the  first  figure  the  major  premise  sets  forth,  in 
rvMouTu  iS^en-  the  general,  a  necemitant  anlecedenf  and  its  consequent, 
HJj'.niTnll'i'.TihS  *'"^  *^*®  minor  sets  forth,  also  in  the  general,  dther 
r..n't»oiprtncttii-  a  ueccJisitant  (»•  a  coniinge.ni  antecedenf  which  has  the 
nm"'  ligm  only  aidecedeiU  of  the  major  for  i(Ji  ctinrnf/uent.  Thereupon 
in^MmD  homo-  y^^  couclucle,  also  ui  the  general,  that  the  antecedent 

of  the  minor  ts,  necessarily  or  continrfaUhu  ox  the  caxe 
may  Teauire,fuUoived  %  the  consequent  of  the  vtajor.     Vrom  which 

general  conclusion  any  corresponding  singular  couclueion  can 
e  immediately  inferred. 
Thus  understood,  the  first  figure  reasons  in  necessity,  as  follows, 
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If  anything  is  cotnpofdte,  it  ia  dissolnble; 

If  anything  be  material,  it  is  composite;  thexvfore, 

If  anything  be  material,  it  is  disaolnble. 

In  contingency,  it  reasone  thus; 

If  one  be  honest  he  is  worthy  of  respect; 

Though  one  be  a  poor  man,  ne  may  be  honest;  therefore, 

Though  one  be  poor,  be  maybe  worthy  of  respect 

The  second  figure  sets  forth  the  same  general  consequent  as  neoea- 
sarUy  inherent  in  one  general  antecedent,  and  necessarily  non-inherent 
in  another,  or  as  bearing  one  of  these  relations  necessarily  and  the  other 
conlingendy.  Thereupon  we  conclude,  in  the  general,  that  the 
one  antecedent  is,  as  the  case  may  require,  necessarily  or  oondingently, 
non-inherent  in  the  other — in  other  words,  that,  necessarily  or  con  tin- 
gently,  the  existence  of  the  one  is  not  involved  in  the  existence 
of  the  other.  From  which,  of  course,  a  singular  conclusion  may 
be  homologically  interred.  Thus  interpreted,  this  figure  reasons 
in  necessity,  thus  (Cesare), 

If  anything  is  material,  it  has  not  free-will ; 

If  anything  be  spiritual  it  has  free-will;  therefore, 

If  anything  be  spiritual,  it  cannot  be  material. 

In  contingency  it  reasons  thus  (Festino), 

If  an  animal  be  a  horse,  it  is  not  camiyorons; 

If  it  be  a  quadruped,  it  may  be  carnivorous;  therefore. 

If  lor  though)  an  animal  be  a  quadruped,  it  may  not  be  a  horse. 

In  the  third  figure,  two  different  general  consequents  are  affirmed 
of  the  same  antecedent,  or  one  is  affirmed  and  the  outer  denied,  the  oorir 
seqvenis  being  either  both  necessary,  or  one  necessary,  and  the  other 
contingent.  Thereupon  one  consequent  is  contingency  affirmed,  or  oonr 
tingerUly  denied,  o/theotlier,  as  the  case  may  require :  and  this  conclu- 
sion, also,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  immediate  singular  inference. 
Thus  explained  the  third  figure  argues  after  this  fashion  (Darapti), 

Music  has  necessarily  a  refining  influence; 

Music  is  necessarily  a  sensaous  pleasure;  therefore 

A  sensuous  pleasure  may  have  a  refining  influence. 

Or  thus  (Disarais), 

If  one  kill  another,  he  may  do  so  rightly; 

If  one  kill  another,  he  does  a  cruel  act;  therefore, 

If  one  does  a  cruel  act,  be  may  yet  be  acting  rightly. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  the  latter  of  tico  consecutive  conseqiienis 
is  asserted  to  be,  either  in  necessity  or  in  contingency,  an  ante- 
cedent of  the  antecedent  of  the  prior  consequent.  When  both 
consequents  are  necessary,  the  conclusion  is  one  of  necessity; 
•when  one  is  necessary  and  the  other  contingent,  the  conclusion  is 
one  of  contingency.  According  to  this  analysis  this  figure  rea- 
sons thus  (Bramantip), 

If  a  greyhound  be  a  dog;  and 
If  a  dog  be  a  quadruped;  then 
A  quadruped  may  be  a  greyhound. 

Or  thus  (Camenes), 

If  an  animal  ruminates,  it  has  four  stomachs; 

If  an  animal  has  four  stomachs,  it  is  not  carnivorous;  therefore, 

If  an  animal  be  carnivorous,  it  does  not  ruminate. 
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Such  18  the  ultimate  analysm  of  the  Bcholastic  syllog-ism.  It  haa 
been  presented,  iii>t  i'nr  practical,  but  for  philosojiliical,  usea. 
fWo  have  desired  to  sliow  hriw  tlie  logic  ot  the  Schools  is  re- 
lied to  the  radical  piiuciples  ot"  reasoning.  The  first  figuie, 
8  explained  by  Aristutlo,  originates  entirely  from  the  iiomoTo^ic 
principle.  This  law  of  inference  not  only  gives  force  to  the 
dilfereiit  propositions  in  an  argument  of  the  first  figure,  but  is 
sed  in  the  construction  of  the  tigure  itself.  The  otlier  figures 
nbeerve  iKJinological  reaHouing  oidy  because  their  fiyllogisnis 
are  conettucted  from  general  propositions  and  infer  about  the 
general.  The  prineipluB  according  to  which  these  figures  thcm- 
Belves  are  constructed  are  orthologic.  In  the  arguments  of  the 
first  figure  one  application  of  the  homologic  principle  (tliut  ia, 
the  dictum)  coruoines  its  force  with  that  of  other  applications 
or  employments  of  the  same  principle  (that  is,  the  preni!«es).  In 
each  of  tlie  other  figures  general  honiological  conclusions  (tho 
premises)  are  comhinefil  so  as  to  produce  a  new  law  of  homologic 
inference  (tlie  ciuiclusion)  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  tliat 
is  not  homologic.  In  the  first  figure,  alone,  we  reason  frrmi  the 
general  to  tlie  particular.  Tliis  figure,  only,  expresses  deductive 
reasoning,  jnoperly  so  called.  The  inuipiiroachable  superiority 
of  the  first  figure,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  consciously  use  the 
deductive  inference  more  than  all  other  styles  of  reasoning  put 
igetlier,  and  because  all  reasoning  whatever  may  assume  a 
ediictive  form  of  tliouglit  and  expression. 

flii.H  analysis  shows,  also,  tiiat  tiie  consideration  of  contingency 
nnot  easily  be  excluded  from  any  searching  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  even  though  the  account 
be  partial  and  one-sided. 


I 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 
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§  218.  It  IB  remarkable  that  those  writers  of  the 
gt-ra^trMtp?  ^  present  age  who  profess  most  respect  for  the  au- 
E-uiou^t"*"*  ^^  thority  of  Aristotle,  avoid  the  discussion  of  probable 
ouiaot  bo exeind-  reasoning,  and,  so  far  as  they  can,  exclude  this 
H-^iton  quoted  topic  froiH  logic.  Aristotle  himself,  in  his  book 
"^^2il;^''B6id.   "^*^  lriterpretatione,"andin  the  "  Prior  Analytics," 

treats  of  pro]Hisition8  and  syllogisms  as  affected 
_iy  contingency.  He  evidently  regards  the  interence  and  belief 
of  what  is  cojitingently  true,  as  important,  and  as  differeTit  from 
the  inference  and  belief  of  what  is  necessarily  true.  The  chapters 
in  his  "Orgauon"  which  discuss  modal  reasonings  aio  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  devoted  to  the  pure  syllogism.  The  early 
Greek  expositors  of  the  Peripatetic  logic  gave  the  name  modal 
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to  propositions  and  ayllogiBma  as  aflFected  by  contingency  and 
necessity;  Aristotle  had  left  them  unnamed;  and  both  they,  and 
subsequent  logicians,  greatly  exercised  themselves  over  thesd 
forms  of  thougnt  Reid,  in  his  account  of  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
tells  how  the  scholastic  doctors  tortured  their  wits  regarding  the 
modal  syllogism.  Then,  having  mentioned  various  eminent 
authors  who  declined  the  discussion  of  it,  he  says,  "All  the 
writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred  years  back,  that  have  fallen 
into  my  hands,  have  passed  over  tne  rules  of  modal  syllogism 
with  as  little  ceremony;  so  that  this  gp-eat  branch  of  the  doc- 
trine of  syllogfism,  so  diligently  handled  by  Aristotle,  fell  into 
neglect,  if  not  contempt,  even  while  the  doctrine  of  pure  syllo- 
gism continued  in  the  highest  esteem."  To  these  remarks  Ham- 
ilton subjoins,  that  modals  "ought,  on  principle,  to  be  wholly 
excluded  from  logic,"  and  that  they  have,  at  last,  "been  for- 
mally expelled  from  the  science."  In  his  "Lectures,"  Sir  Wil- 
liam justifies,  at  some  length,  this  dismissal  of  modality.  "The 
discrimination  of  propositions,"  he  says,  "  into  pure  and  modal, 
and  the  discrimination  of  modal  propositions  into  necessary, 
impossible,  contingent^  and  possible,  and  the  recognition  of 
these  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  imperative  on  the  logi- 
cian, as  logician,  to  know  what  matter  was  necessary,  impossible, 

contingent,  and  possible All  this  proceeds  on  a  radical 

mistake  of  the  nature  and  domain  of  logic.  Logic  is  a  purely 
formal  science.  It  knows  nothing  of,  it  establishes  nothing 
upon,  the  circumstances  of  the  matter  to  which  its  form  may 
chance  to  be  applied."  The  consideration  of  modality  is  "im- 
possible, first,  inasmuch  as  logic  would  thus  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  whole  cycle  of  human  science;  and  it  is  impossible, 
secondly,  because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined 
what  tilings  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  possible  or  im- 

fos-siible,  existence"  (Lect.  XIV.).  This  reasoning  is  poor. 
,ogic  may  consider  the  necessary,  the  contingent,  the  possible, 
and  the  impossible,  as  pasifed,  without  involving  any  knowledge 
of  tilings  specifically  considered.  In  pure  syllogisms  we  assume 
things  ^H  simply  true;  we  need  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or 
not.  In  modal  syllogisms  we  assume  things  as  necessarily  or  as 
contingently  true ;  we  need  not  know  w^hether  they  are  so  or  not 
We  do  not  object  to  the  statement  that  logic  per- 
II?^*"fo^°«°*Sf  tains  only  to  the  necessary  forms  of  thought,  and 
tooughtf  that,  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  formal  science.     But  we 

thing'nJraMary.  ask,  "  What  are  the  necessary  forms  of  thongiit  ?  " 
That  is,  what  are  the  necessary  forms  of  inferential 
thought?  For  logic  concerns  this  only.  Are  no  forms  of 
thought  necessary  save  those  which  relate  to  the  inference  of 
that  whicii  is  necessary,  of  that,  which,  as  a  consequent,  must 
certainly  exist,  if  the  antecedent  certainly  exist  ?  Such  a  limi- 
tation is  gratuitous.  In  one  sense  all  those  modes  of  thought 
are  necessary,  which  the  nature  and  surroundings  of  the  human 
mind  require  it  to  adopt.     But,  in  the  most  absolute  and  abstract 
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I  sense,  which  18  that  now  in  question,  those  forma  of  inference 
ore  necessary  whicii  the  mind  mnat  einpluy  in  j^aiuiiig  a  kin»\vl- 
edge  of  any  system  of  tliing-u,  whicii  might  exiat  and  ofl'er  itself 
i      for  our  consideration. 

H       Logic — the  pure  or  formal  logic,  of  which  we  now  speak — 
Hidealn  only  with  things  ontologically  necessary,  that  is,   with" 
^Pcertain  relations  which  must  exist  in  any  system  of  being.     But 
this  does  not  exclude  the  consideration  of  contingency.     Con- 
tingency, no  leas  than  necessity,  is  a  tiling  oiitologicaily  neces- 
sary, and  mnst  pertain  to  any  system  of  things.     The  contingent 
is  that  which,  under  given  circumstances,  may  be  and  may  not 
be  for  aught  that  there  is  in  those  circumstances  to  prevent; 
^  and  the  conditions  productive  of  it  must  exist  under  any  state 
H^of  things.     Ontological  contingency  is  a  specific  form  of  general, 
Hor  logical,  contingency.     It  i.s  the  character  of  that  which   is 
Bconsistent,  not  with  the  circumstances  of  some  specific  case,  but 
with  the  ultimate  laws  of  being.     It  belongs  to  everything  which 
intinite  power  could  cause  to  be  or  not  to  be.     Both  this  contiu- 
^^gency,  and  logical  contingency  in  general,  are  ontologically 
^r^ecessary.     The  ontologically  contingent,  of  course,  is  not  on- 
tologically necessary;   but  ontological  contingency  itself — like 
'      logical  contingency  in  general — is  a  necessary  feature  in  any 
Hiiiniverse.     If,  then,  contingency  is  a  thing  ontologically  neccs- 

■  sary,  the  laws  according  to  which  a  rational  intellect  perceives 

■  or  infers  things  as  contingent,  should  certainly  be  determined 
by  the  science  of  "formal  tnonght."  We  hold  that  all  inference, 
whether  necessary  or  probable,  ia  the  sulvject  of  one  ontuhtgical 
science,  and  should  be  explained  with  reference  to  one  funda- 
mental philosophy,  which  may  be  called  the  pkUosofihy  of  con- 
dUirma  nmi  t/ie  cmdUumefl,  or  of  lofflccd  rekitiona.  In  this  we 
follow  Prof  De  Morgan,  who,  rejecting  the  too  limited  concep- 
tions of  his  contemporaries,  entitles  his  work,  "  Formal  Logic, 

■  or  the  Calculus  of  Inference,  Necessary  and  Probable." 
But,  in  this  connection,  let  us  note  a  specific 
A  uiaey  expowKi.  theory,  by  which,  in  an  indirect  way,  logicians 
endeavor  to  exclude  iMxlalih/  from  their  science. 
They  say  that  the  necessity  or  contingency  of  propo.sitimiu 
really  belongs  to  the  predicate,  and  not  to  the   coinila  of  the 

Eroposition;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  logical  diflerence 
etween  purity  and  modality.  Undmibtediy,  the  necessity,  or 
the  contingency,  att<iches  itself  to  the  predicate.  That  is,  it 
has  a  predicational  character  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  those 
signs  of  quantity  which  apparently  qualify  the  suliject  of  the 
proposition  (§  204).  But,  as  these  latter  have  an  office  of  their 
own  distinct  from  that  of  tlie  subject,  properly  so  called,  so 
the  former  have  an  office  of  theic  own  distinct  from  that 
of  the  predicate  proper.  They  indicate  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  the  predicate  with  the  subject;  thnj  show  in  irhat  seU'-te, 
and  how  far,  the  latter  may  he  the  loglccd  antecedent  of  the  former; 
and  this  is  a  most  important  office,  because  it  determines  the  char- 
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acter  of  onr  inference,  and  the  degree  of  oar  belief.  When  we 
reason  thus, 

Wholesale  dealers  are  often  (or  probably)  wealthy; 
Any  merohoot  may  be  a  wholesale  dealer;  therefore 
One  who  is  a  merchant  is,  perhaps,  wealthy, 

the  contingencies  denoted  by  often  in  the  first  proposition,  by 
may  in  the  second,  and  by  perhiapa  in  the  third,  affect  the  char- 
acter of  our  conclusion,  and  are  intended  to  do  so.  They  are 
not  used  to  qualify  the  predicate  object.  The  contingency  ia 
each  premise,  though  no  part  of  the  copula,  is  used  simply  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  copula,  or  on  our  beliet  in  that 
assertion  which  the  copula  expresses.  Though  of  a  predicative 
character  they  are  no  part  of  the  predicate  proper.  No  one  can 
dispute  that  the  major  premise  and  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
syllogism  have  the  same  predicate;  but  the  contingency  of  the 
major  is  not  the  same  contingency  with  that  of  the  conclusion. 
The  former  is  a  strong,  the  latter  a  weak,  probability.  And  the 
contingency  affecting  wJwiesale  dealer  in  the  minor  premise,  does 
not  affect  tnis  term  in  the  major  at  all.  In  short,  the  reduction 
of  the  modal  to  the  pure  proposition  cannot  be  carried  out  when 
we  come  to  modal  syllogisms:  and  thus  it  fails  with  respect  to 
the  only  important  end  to  be  attained  by  it.  It  leaves  the 
doctrine  of  reasoning  as  much  burdened  with  modality  as 
ever. 

But,  while  Aristotle  is  right  in  considering  modal- 
mM^of  mo^^  ity  of  inference,  and  his  disciples  wrong  in  rejecting 
m^traw!"^'       ^^  ^^  ^^  °*^*  ^y  *''**  Aristotle's  presentation  of 

modality  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  On  the 
contrary,  two  circumstances  render  his  discussion  imperfect. 
First  of  all,  we  find  no  clear  recognition  of  the  true  nature  and 
purport  of  modal  propositions.  Aristotle  dwells  upon  proposi- 
tions and  syllogisms  which  set  forth  the  necessary  and  tne  con- 
tingent, as  if  the  assertion  and  ascertainment  of  necessity  or 
contingency  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  miud  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  modes  of  thought.  He  never  mentions  certainty 
and  probability  in  connection  with  modal  inference.  But  the 
essential  aim  of  modal  reasoning  is  to  determine  the  grade  of 
confidence  with  which  a  conclusion  must  be  received.  The  con- 
sideration of  premises  as  necessary  or  contingent,  is  wholly  in- 
strumental to  this  end.  Viewing  the  matter  ni  this  light,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  a  premise  or  a  conclusion  be  a  nec- 
essary statement  or  a  pure  universal,  or  whether  it  be  a  pure 
particular  statement,  or  contingent  and  modal.  Therefore,  the 
syllogistic  forms  of  the  "  Organon  "  are  needlessly  multiplied  and 
coniplicated. 

Secondly,  the  mistaken  view  that  all  reasoning  depends  essen- 
tially on  a  perception  of  the  relations  between  the  wholes  and  parts 
of  logical  classes,  led  Aristotle  to  discuss  necessity  and  contin- 
gency rather  as  modifying  that  perception  than  as  to  their  effect 
on  inference  in  general.    Influenced  by  this  main  idea,  he  traces  the 
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operation  of  pure,   of  nccesHary,  and  of  contingent,   premises, 

■throughout,  alt  their  combinations  in  every  mood  and  tignre.  To 
(Follow  these  analytic  labors,  step  by  step,  is  a  strengthening  in- 
tellectual exercise,  but  it  contributes  littfe  to  one's  knowledge  of 
logic  as  either  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science. 

The  syllogism  given  above  (respecting  wholesale  merchants),  is 
in  the  first  figure,  with  both  premises  contingent.     Should  further 
illustration  be  desired,  we  might  take  a  syllogism  in  the  third 
^figare  ("  Prior  Analytics,"  chap.  xx). 

^^^^^h  Gilding  moT  be  coBtly; 

^^^HP  GUdJur;  luny  bo  trvHtefnl;  therefore 

^^^^^  \Miat  Id  tasteful  may  be  costly. 

^^Bere,  again,  both  premises  are  contingent,  but  the  minor  pre- 
mise might  be  eitiier  necessary  or  pure,  and  still  we  would  have  a 
■contingent  conclusion.     Thus, 
I  Gilding  may  be  oosUy; 

L  i  Gilding  is  necesaarily  tostefol;  or 

I  J.  GtldiuK  is  Bometimefl  tnsteful;  or 

(  All  gilding  18  tastefol;  therefore 
What  is  tasteful  may  b«  cosily. 

Moreover,  says  Aristotle,  if  we  make  the  major  a  necessary,  or  on 
universal,  negative,  we  can  have  a  negative  conclusion  "de  in- 

I  esse,"  or  of  simple  negation.     Thus, 
\  No  Blare  «in  be  well  circnmstanoed; 

i  A  slnve  may  be  hnppy;  therefore 

I  Some  happy  people  are  not  well  circiunstaaocd. 

feo  much  for  the  Aristotelian  modals.  Though  correct  forms  of 
reasoning,  they  are  complicated  aud  far  removed  from  the  ulti- 
mate laws  of  inference.  Their  abandonment  was  justifiable,  not 
becaiise  of  their  difficulty,  but  because  of  their  uuprofitable- 
neafl.  That  field  of  di^^cueeion,  however,  which  is  presented  by 
modal  reasoning,  should  not,  by  any  means,  be  neglected  by  the 
logician.  On  the  contrary,  since  it  has  heretofore  been  only 
Buperficially  developed,  it  should  now  be  entered  tipon  afresh,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  labored  in  before.  Indeed,  a  tme  under- 
standing of  this  subject  i-s  philosophically  more  important  ihan 
the  doctrine  of  the  "pure  syllogifim";  it  involves  a  deeper  atiJ 
^Lclearer  knowledge  of  the  natm-e  of  all  reasoning  whatever. 
^P  §219.   Having  considered  <Ae  «7^pj}?cybr>rtv  o/'?ieoe«- 

S^iSi^'u.e'u^  so-nj  in/ererto'.  (Clmps.  XLV.-VII.),  it  remaiiis  that 
wnlS^nt"' "**  ^'^  should  discuss  somewhat  those  of  contingent 
and  probable  inference.    The  universal  principle  of 
logical  sequence  i.s  that  of  tfie  siiffia'ent  or  adequate  renKon,  or,  as  it 
is  also  termed,  oi  antecfibmt  and  consequent.     Generally,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  law,  wo  refer  to  necessary  consequence,  and  to  deumu- 
,      Btrative  reasoning.     But,  because  rational  belief  in  the  contingent 
^k>r  the  probable  is  always  grounded  on  some  sufficient  or  adequate 
^neaaon,  our  conception  of  the  law  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  the  sequences  of  contingency  and  of  probability, 
may  speak   of  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  such 
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Every  antecedent  of  contin^ncj  or  of  probabilily 
Sntiiijl5^?°*»na  ™*y  ^  regarded  as  part  of  that,  which,  if  it  were 
gp^mty  to  known  to  entirely  exist,  would  be,  in  relation  to 
the  given  consequent,  an  antecedent  of  necessity.- 
The  antecedent  of  contingency — that  is,  of  pure  contingency — ^is 
easily  conceived  and  defined.  It  is  the  same  as  an  antecedent 
of  possibility,  save  only  that  it  indicates  a  nearer  relation  to  real- 
ity than  possibility  is  generally  allowed  to  have.  It  arises  when 
a  number  of  the  elements  of  an  antecedent  of  necessity  are  known 
to  exist,  while  the  remaining  elements,  though  not  known,  may 
be  naturally  supposed,  to  exist  Hearing  that  a  friend  is  sick,  we 
might  conjecture  him  to  have  typhoid  fever,  without  any  special 
reason  to  give  probability  to  this  conjecture  of  the  contingent. 
But,  if  we  were  informed,  not  only  of  the  sickness,  but  also  of  its 
causes  and  symptoms,  we  might  conclude,  probably  or  certainly, 
that  he  iias  that  disease.  Contingency  easily  passes  into,  and 
otlen  is  identified  with,  a  low  grade  of  probability. 

The  antecedent  of  probability  is  always  itself  an  antecedent 
of  necessity  which  admits  of  becoming  a  more  determinate  antece' 
dent  of  necessity,  in  a  limited  number  of  xoays.  With  reference  to 
each  of  these  ways  it  is  a  partial  antecedent  of  necessity  to  a 
possible  consequent  Therefore,  it  is  a  partial  antecedent  of  ne- 
cessity to  its  own  consequent  of  probability,  which  agrees  with, 
and  is  supported  by,  one  or  more  of  the  individual  possible  con- 
sequents, or  chances.  Let  us  suppose  ten  soldiers  to  be  subjected 
to  the  sentence  that  three  of  them,  to  be  selected  by  lot,  shall 
suficr  death.  On  the  supposition  that  this  sentence  will  be  cer- 
tainly executed,  the  case,  with  respect  to  each  man,  presents 
an  antecedent  of  necessity,  the  consequent  of  which  may  be  ful- 
filled in  any  one  of  ten  ways.  Every  man  is  subjected  to  a 
fate — to  a  determination  of  his  future;  and  this  may  happen 
in  any  one  of  ten  ways;  for  any  one  of  ten  lots  may  fall  upon 
him,  seven  being  for  life,  and  three  for  death.  With  respect 
to  life,  the  case  presents  a  consequent  with  the  probability  of 
seven  tenths,  and  with  respect  to  death,  a  consequent  with  the 
probability  of  three  tenths. 

Contingency  and  the  contingent  may  be  under- 
2(!min"eS^^an°d  stood  in  two  significations.  First,  they  may  indi- 
Ari8t<>ti"a**°con  ^**^  *  ^"'^"^  "^  possibility  closely  related  to  the 
tujgency.*  "°°"  probable,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  a  wholly  in- 
determinate judgment-,  that  is,  indeterminate  as 
regards  the  assertion  of  fact.  Secondly,  they  may  denote  that 
form  oi prcfxtJnlUy  which  is  asserted  by  a  judgment  more  or  less 
indeterminate,  the  ratio  of  the  chances  not  being  exactly  esti- 
mated. Contingency  in  this  latter  sense  may  be  regarded  as 
a  modification  of  the  contingency  first  mentioned.  For  all  things 
probable,  as  such,  are  things  contingent,  because  the  conditions 
of  their  probability  render  them  possible  either  to  be  or  not  to 
be.  These  two  senses  are  closely  related  also,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  seldom  dwell  upon  anything  as  purely  con- 
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nt,  but  add  to  tliis  judgment  the  further  belief  that  there 
ar«  chances  of  its  occurrence — that  it  has  the  contingency  of 
probabiHty. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  contingency  chiefly  in  its  first 
Blguifioiition,  and  eh  a  form  of  possibility,      f  he  inference  of  the 
contingent,  viewed  in  this  light,  resembles  that  of  the  necessary, 
and  need  not  further  engage  our  present  attention,  although  cer- 
Ltain  interesting  questions  might  be  discu8.sed  in  connection  with 
'it.     Hereafter  we  shall  chiefly  consider  contingency  as  a  form 
of  probability.     Wo  shall  mean  by  contingent  inferences,  those 
%vh(ise  premises  and  conclusions  exhibit  probability,  but  a  pi'db- 
ability  the  deijree.  of  ii'hich  j«  not  deter minatdy  fixed.     This  is  the 
ordinary  sense  oi  terras  when  logicians  speak  of  our  inferring 
tilings  as  contingent;  this  is  especially  the  meaning  which  un- 
derlies Aristotle's  employment  of  the  conception  of  the  contin- 
gent.    "Let  us  next,'  ho  s^ays,  "speak  ot  the  coiitiiigeut;  when, 
and  how,  and  through  what,  there  will  be  a  syllogism.     To  be 
contingent  and  the  contingent  (ro  tyStzomvuv),  1  define  to  be 
that,  which,  not  being  necessary,  but  being  assumed  to  exist, 
nothing  impossible  will,  on  this  account,  arise"  ("Prior  Analy- 
l4ic8,"  bk.  i.  13).     From  these  words  we  might  suppose  Aristotle 
^to  mean  the  contingent  to  be  that  which  exists,  but  which  does 
lot  exist  necessarily.     This,  however,  is  not  what  he  says;  nor 
is  it  his  meaning.    For,  a  little  farther  on,  we  read,  "The  contin- 
gent is  non-necessary,  and  the  non-necessary  may  happen  not 
-to  exist."     So  far,  he  describes  that  ]>ure  contingency  of  which 
j-we  liHve  already  spoken.     For,  though  things  contingent  may, 
ind  continually  do,  exist,  this  is  no  part  of  their  contingency. 
A  thing  is  contingent  in  that,  if  it  exist,  it  is  possible  for  it 
not  to  exist,  and,  if  it  do  not  exist,  it  is  possible  tor  it  to  exist. 
Pure  contingency  simply  takes  away  all  impossibility  and  ren- 
W^rs  a  thing  credible.     Because,  when   one  cannot  deny  that, 
ior  all  he  knows,  a  thitig  may  be  so,  he  Citunot  assert  positively 
that  it  is  not  so. 

But  Aristotle  adds  to  this  conception,  when  he  says,  "To  he 

[■•contingent  is  predicated  in  two  ways,  one,  that  which  happens 

yfor  the  most  part  and  yet  fulls  short  of  the  necessary;  tor  in- 

Btunce,  for  a  man  to  become  hoary,  ur  to  grow  stout,  or  to  fail,  or, 

in  short,  whatever  may  naturally  be.     For  this  has  no  constant 

fiecessity The  other   way  is  the   indefinite,  and   is  that 

■which  may  possibly  be  thus,  and  not  thus;  as  for  an  animal  to 
be  walking,  or,  white  it  is  walking,  for  an  cartlicpiake  to  happen, 
lor,  in  short,  whatever  occurs  pa-iitciUij:  for  a  thing  does  not  take 
place  thus  more  naturally  than  its  opposite."  Then  Ari.stotle 
ad<ls  that  arguments  and  speculations  generally  concern  the  con- 
tingent which  hapi)ens  ntttnrally,  that  is,  according  to  such  a 
natural  tendency  that  we  can  form  a  probable  judgment  about  it. 
Concerning  those  contingencies  which  are  casual,  and  wholly  in- 
determinate— in  other  words,  pure  contingencies — Aristotle  says 
that  we  may  make  a  syllogism,  "  But  it  is  not  generally  iuves- 
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tigated."  Then,  under  the  head  of  Contingency,  he  goes  on  to 
discuss  syllogienis  of  probability:  and  the  only  probable  syllo- 
gism of  which  Aristotle  speaks  is  this  syllogism  of  contingency. 

Our  ordinary  judgments  of  probability  do  not  close- 
^e^proiMibto  eon-  jy  determine  the  ratio  of  the  chances.     They  only 

assert  that  the  chances,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
chances,  in  some  case,  favor  a  given  supposition.  They  are 
judgments  of  contingency  in  the  sense  principally  contemplated 
by  Aristotle.  These  inferences  are  less  exact  than  those  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  chances  is  ascertained  mathematically, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  uncertain  and  doubtful,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  falling  short  of  absolute  conviction,  but  also  in  the  sense 
of  leaving  the  degree  of  conviction  indeterminate.  By  means  of 
them  we  know  that  a  thing  is  probable,  but  not  just  hoxo  prob- 
able. Yet  such  reasonings  are  often  the  best  which  circum- 
stances admit;  and  they  are  of  greater  practical  importance  than 
those  in  which  the  chances  can  oe  accurately  calculated.  So  far, 
however,  as  they  positively  exercise  judgment  and  belief,  they 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  obey  the  same  general  laws,  as  our 
more  exact  judgments  of  probability. 

The  two  styles  of  inference,  which  we  have  named 
h!SSrt^^  proi^  orthdoguxd  and  homdogicoL,  are  employed  in  this  con- 
SS!*"*?'        ..,      tincrent  or  probable  ratiocination,  as  well  as  in  that 

Tho  former  Ulu»-        iV,.,*^  ,..  ri  ,- 

tnted.  which  18  demonstrative.     Sometimes  a  case  presents 

a  sufficient  reason  for  a  probable  inference  without 
reference  to  any  other  case  in  which  a  similar  ground  for  such  a 
judgment  may  nave  been  perceived ;  and,  at  other  times,  an  antece- 
dent is  held  to  render  an  event  probable,  because  it  is  like  some 
other  antecedent  which  has  been  found  to  have  that  eifect.  The 
reason,  on  account  of  which  the  homologic  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied in  probable,  as  well  as  in  demonstrative,  inference,  is  that 
the  necessary  condition,  which  makes  a  thing  possible,  and  the 
necessitant  conditix)n,  which  makes  it  certain,  are  subject  to  the 
same  law,  viz.,  that  similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents. 
This  common  property  is  connected  with  that  necessitative  char- 
acter which  is  common  to  necessary  and  necessitant  conditions 
(§  84).  But,  since  the  necessitant  is  always  composed  of  neces- 
savy  conditions,  we  may  suppose  the  homologic  principle  to  at- 
tach primarily  to  the  latter,  if  it  belong  primarily  to  either. 

Orthological  contingent  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  from 
any  immediate  calculation  or  determination  of  the  chances.  If 
an  urn  contain  ten  white  and  five  black  balls,  or  any  number  of 
black  and  white  balls  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  ten,  we  can 
immediately  say  that  the  likelihood  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  as 
two  to  one,  and  that  of  drawing  a  black  ball  as  one  to  two.  If 
a  man  live  in  one  of  ten  houses,  we  know  not  which,  we  need  no 
rule  to  say  tliat  the  probability  of  his  living  in  some  one  of  thorn 
taken  at  random  is  indicated  by  one  tenth.  If  three  Iburths 
of  the  voters  in  some  election  precinct  are  illiterate,  it  is  self- 
evident,  respecting  any  one  of  them,  that  there  are  three  chances 
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to  one  of  his  being  illiterate.  If  the  statistics  of  ten  thousand 
incUviduals  who  lived  till  they  were  forty  years  of  age,  show 
tliat  nine  tenths  of  them  lived  on  till  they  were  sixty  years  old, 
then  there  ia  an  irarnediate  probability  of  nine  tenths,  respecting 
any  one  of  those  ten  thouKand,  that  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty. 

§  220.  From  any  conclusion  of  ortliologic  proba- 
2,Tmy'°''°  '^'^  bility  we  might  reason  homologically  as  to  any 
uiu«tr»u..d.  case  presenting  a  similar  antecedent.     But,  when 

diinio?iLhou(jhu      the  case,  considered  simply  in  itself,  and  without 

reference  to  any  previous  case,  presents  an  antece- 
dent of  probibility,  it  is  commonly  easier  and  better  to  make  a 
direct  or  original  inference.  The  homoJogical  inference  of  pro- 
bability may  be  looked  for  in  cases  where  the  chances  can  be  as- 
certained only  throughtheaid  of  the  hoiuologic  principle.  For  fre- 
quently we  cannot  immediately  determine  the  ratio  ot  the  chances, 
but  must  obtain  this  by  questioning  a  past  experience.  Let  the 
question  be,  "  What  is  the  expeotati<in  of  life  for  a  man  forty  years 
of  age  and  in  good  health,  who  is  now  living?"  Consulting  ex- 
tensive statistics,  we  find  tliat,  in  tlie  whole  number  of  recorded 
cases,  nine  tenths  of  those  who  haTe  reached  forty,  live  at  least 
twenty  years  longer.  From  this  we  infer,  orthologically  (as  has 
been  said  above),  respecting  any  of  those  individuals  whose  cases 
have  been  recorded,  that,  at  forty  years,  he  had  an  expectation 
of  tvveiity  years,  with  a  probability  nf  nine  to  one.  Tiien,  as- 
suming that  the  lives  of  other  men  are  subject  to  similar  tenden- 
cies and  conditions,  we  say,  homologit-ally,  that  any,  or  every, 
man  forty  years  old,  has  the  probability  already  mentioned  of 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty.  In  the  foregoing  st^itement,  the  fol- 
lo\ving  succession  of  thought  is  supposed;  jirM,  the  statistical 
information  that  nine  tenths  of  that  large  number  of  men  ob- 
served lived  till  they  were  sixty  years  old;  secondly,  the  infer- 
ence respecting  some  one  of  them  that,  at  forty  years,  his  chances 
of  living  twenty  years  more,  were  nine  to  one;  and,  tliirdlij,  the 
homological  conclusion  that  this  expectation  ol'  lifo  belongs  to 
any  one,  or  to  all,  of  tliat  large  number  of  men  who  are  forty 
years  old,  and  who  are  now  living.  Tlie  Huccesmon  of  thought^ 
however,  might  be,  and  generally  is,  different  from  the  foregoing. 
We  might  have,  A'/'«'.  the  statistical  information  as  before;  «v> 
omllij,  the  paradigmatic  or  principiative  inference  that  nine 
tenths  of  atiy  large  number — or  of  all — men.  who  reach  forty, 
live  till  sixty;  and  then,  the  inference  of  probability  that  any 
man  of  forty  has  the  given  expectation  of  life.  In  the  first  or- 
der of  procedure,  the  homologic  principle  furnishes  the  last 
step,  and  may  be  wiid  to  act  (m  the  principle  of  probability, 
which  operates  in  the  nn'ddle  of  the  proces-H;  in  the  second  order 
the  principle  of  probability  governs  the  third  step,  and  may  be 
said  to  act  on  the  horaotogic  principle,  whicli  justities  the  prin- 
cipiation.  In  both  cases  alike,  these  principles  combine  their 
operation,  and  produce  homologic  reasoning  in  probability. 
Moreover,  by  either  process,  a  general  rule  of  probability  may 
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be  formed  which  can  be  employed  afterwards  without  reference 
to  its  origin. 

The  tychoioBio  Here  let  U8  note  that  these  laws  of  inference,  which 
principle  of  Infer-  thus  Combine  their  operation,  are  distinguishable 
Sitt'oihen'bu't"  from  each  other.  The  homologic  principle  of  itself 
Si™'"'*  "°"  does  not  affect  the  grade  of  one's  belief;  like  the 

principle  otpoBsibility,  or  pure  contingency,  it  is, 
in  a  sense,  apodeictic.  The  law  of  probability,  alone,  requires 
our  confidence  to  vary  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  chances. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  law,  and  to  give  it  a  con- 
venient name,  it  might  be  called  the  tychdogic  pnnciple.  For 
some  distinctive  designation  is  needed  when  we  would  speak  of 
the  radical  principle  of  all  probable  inference. 

_„.  . ,  ,  , ^ In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  a  theory  which 

lua  a  form  of  Hamilton  and  other  Kantian  logicians  teach  by 
S^ to" '1''"'^  means  of  their  conception  of  pare  or  formal  logic. 
en^US.  '"*""®  They  make  this  logic  to  concern  "the  absolutely 

necessary  forms  of  thought  without  which  no  use 
whatever  of  the  understanding  is  possible,"  and  then  they  iden- 
tify these  absolutely  necessary  forms  with  those  of  demonstrative 
reasoning,  or,  at  least,  with  certain  general  and  comprehensive 
demonstrative  forms.  And  thus,  since  probable  reasoning  is  a 
use  of  the  understanding,  they  teach  that  it  employs  the  same 
forms  of  thought  as  demonstrative,  that,  in  short,  the  probaMe 
syllogism  is  made  up  of  the  same  propositions  as  the  demonstrative, 
hut  differs  only  in  the  tceakness  of  its  premises  and  in  the  consequent 
weaTavess  of  its  condtision.  We  regard  this  view  as  erroneous. 
Demonstrative,  contingent,  and  probable,  reasoning  have  each 
a  form  of  thought  pecmiar  to  itself  All  conform  to  the  general 
law  of  reason  and  consequent;  in  every  case  we  can  say,  "A 
exists;  therefore  B  exists."  But,  in  necessity,  A  is  conceived 
as  embnicing  a  logical  or  necessitating  condition  of  B;  in  con- 
tingency, as  including  merely  necessary  cimditions  of  B;and, 
in  probability,  as  the  foundation  of  chances  for  B.  When,  there- 
fore, the  premises  of  any  syllogism  in  necessity  give  a  probable 
conclusion,  this  is  not  because  the  probable  syllogism  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  the  demonstrative,  but  because  probable  may  be 
combined  with  necessary  inference.     When  we  say, 

A  may  be  equal  to  B; 
h  in  equal  to  C;  therefore 
A  may  be  equal  to  C, 

the  contingency  of  the  conclusion  comes  properly  /rom  the  con- 
tin(icnf  premise.  It  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  the  struct- 
ure of  the  sylU)gism,  which  is  purely  apodeictic.  But,  should 
we  say, 

A  is  one  of  a  number  of  quantitieR,  some  of  which  are  severally  equal  to  B; 
Therefore  A  (contingently  or  probably)  may  be  equal  to  B; 

this  syllogism  would  express  that  form  of  thought  which  is  es- 
sential or  pecMiliar  tr>  proi)able  inference.  When  a  syllogism  of 
a  demonstrative  form  has  a  probable  conclusion,  this  results  sim- 
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ply  because  the  apodeictie  reasoning  conveyB  to  the  conclusion 
a  probability  previously  inferred,  and  not  because  probable  and 
necessary  inference  have  the  same  form  of  thought. 

What  we  have  now  wiid,  taken  in  connection  with 
Homoiogic^  pro^  formcf  discussious  (§  86),  may  suffice  for  the  ortbo- 
Bi»icayujje«pUk»)  logic  inference  of  probubility.  A  great  tield  of  in- 
iiip«cttn«tte*iMni  vBstigation  Temaius  untouched  regarding  liomo- 
^•v«nt.  of  lu.  logical  probability.     For,  although  the  homologic 

pnuciple  itself  operates  w^ith  the  same  eimplicify, 
in  probable  reasoning,  that  it  does  in  demonstrative,  consider- 
able <lilheulty  has  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
protind  on  wjiich  our  ordinary  inferences  of  homological  probabil- 
ity are  based.  These  inferences  take  place  jrAew  ««  deiennine.  mth 
more  or  less  oon/idenoe,  the  law  of  some  natural,  or  comni&il^  setjjumce. 
The  inquiry  after  causes  or  consequences,  which  may  exist  in  any 
part  ot  the  actual  univ^urse,  necessarily  involves  the  honiologic 
principle;  and  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as  they  are 
affected  by  probability,  are  the  only  probable  conclusions  to  which 
homological  reasoning  is  an  indisptinsable  condition.  Let  xis  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  on  which  our  convictions,  respecting  the 
laws  or  operations  of  nature,  rest  for  th^ir  troth  or  probability. 

We  ma}'  open  this  discussion  with  the  remark  that, 
MndUiinatio  n«y  jor  present  purposes,  pantUel,  or  pararfuj malic,  reason' 
toSrTiuta^i^  tnf/  niai/  be  das^d  with  deditctioe.     These  modes  of 

inference  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that  they  immedi- 
ately depend  on  the  perception,  or  assumption,  of  likeness  between 
sojoe  known  and  some  alleged  antecedent.     In  both  we  say, 

A  is  the  antecedent  of  B; 

C  is  siniiUir  t*!  A;  therefore 

O  hu.s  n  conseqaent  similar  to  B. 

The  only  difference  is  that  deduction  employs  the  abstract  and 
general  premise,  which  is  derived  by  prmcipiation  from  the  in- 
dividual, or  particular,  case  of  sequence,  while  paradigmatizatiou 
proceeds  immediately  from  one  individual,  or  particidar,  case  to 
another.  If  we  neglect  the  question  whether  the  first  premise  in- 
volve principiatiou,  and  regard  that  premise  simply  as  the  statij- 
ment  of  a  sequence,  paradigmatic  and  deductive  inference  may 
be  classed  together  as  of  the  Baine  nature,  and  »is  being  bulli, 
equally  and  essentially,  dejiendent  on  the  similarity  of  C  to  A. 
In  both  cases,  this  similarity  must  be  per/'ed  as  regards  those 
elements  which  make  up  a  logical  antecedent;  it  is  what  we 
often  mean  by  sai/u'ne«.^,  and  what  we  may  call  logical  identity. 
Eeasoning  from  a  general  principle,  we  say, 

Man  is  martal; 

Tb«  Duku  of  Welliugtou  is  a  man; 

(that  ie,  is  identical  with  a  man), 

Therefore,  he  is  mortoL 

fieasoning  from  a  parallel  case,  we  say, 

John,  Thomas,  and  othcrtt,  have  died  by  reason  of  their  pbjrideal  eonatitiitiona: 
The  Dako  of  Wcllingtou  ia  tho  same  as  Johu,  Thomas   and  oompauy,  in  his 

pbyeicftl  couutitutiou;  therefore 
He  ia  mortaL 
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As  the  paradigmatic  and  deductive  processes  both  assume  the 
prior  sequence  from  which  the  inference  proceeds, — viz.,  that  A 
18  the  antecedent  of  B, — it  is  plain  that  any  probability  wAtcA 
may  he,  speciaJlly  connected  with  either  of  these  modes  of  inference^ 
must  arise  in  connection  with  the  assertion  that  C  is  identical 
with  A 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only 
SfmobJbie  horned  two  radical  modes  of  probable  homological  infer- 
ioric»i  re»«onin«  eucc  are  recoffnized,  one  of  which  is  essentially 
nized.  pnncipiative,  and  is  called  induction,  or,  more  prop- 

erly, probabfe  indudion,  and  the  other  of  which  is 
either  paradigmatic  or  deductive,  and  is  called  reasoning  by  analogy. 
The  terms  induction  and  analogy,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  discussions  respecting  inference,  do  not,  of  themselves, 
necessarily  imply  a  probable  conclusion.  They  primarily  indi- 
cate two  modes  of  procedure,  in  each  of  which  we  reason  respect- 
ing natural  causes  and  effects.  Inductive  and  analogical  rea- 
sonings are  called  probable,  not  because  the  conclusions  of  them 
are  necessarily  affected  with  probability,  but  only  because  this 
happens  generally,  or  for  the  most  part. 

The  term  tndiKtum  §  ^^^-  Induction  takes  place  when  some  natural 
deflnod.  Intro-  law  is  inferred  to  exist  whether  as  a  rule  of  neces- 
inducuon  ''mu*-  sary  and  universal,  or  of  contingent  and  probable, 
to^  ftod  m.  application.  The  term  induction  was  first  used  by 
Cicero  in  translating  knayoayi^,  a  word  which  Soc- 
rates employed  to  signify  the  bringing  of  a  number  of  instances 
so  as  to  justify  a  general  statement.  This  conception  was  nat- 
urally enlarged  so  as  to  include,  not  merely  the  collecting  of 
similar  cases  of  sequence,  but  also  that  lolioJe  procedure  of  com- 

{)arison,  analysis,  abstraction,  and  princiniation,  which  the  col- 
ection  of  such  facta  is  designed  to  facilitate.  Finally,  because 
logical  discussions  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  final  result,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  truth,  induction  came  to  signify  the  act  of 
{)rincipiation, — the  inference  of  general  principles  from  particu- 
ar  cases.  Thereupon,  logicians,  for  the  most  part,  spoke  no 
longer  of  the  induction  ot  facts,  but  of  the  induction  of  principles. 
The  essential  nature  of  induction  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
generalization  of  any  causatioual  sequence.  Salt,  thrown  into 
pure  water,  is  seen  to  be  dissolved;  from  this  we  conclude  that 
water  dissolves  salt.  Ardent  spirits  are  found  to  make  men 
drunk;  therefore  we  say  that  wine  or  whiskey  produces  intoxi- 
cation. A  Inciter  match,  when  struck,  gives  forth  flame  and 
light;  from  this  we  infer  that  all  such  matches  will  do  the  same. 
Induction,  as  distinguished  from  analogical  inference,  involves 
a  complete  and  fixed  conception  of  the  antecedent  of  the  conse- 
quent to  be  inferred.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
mingling  of  salt  with  water  is — of  what  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits  is — of  what  the  striking  of  the  lucifer  match  is;  and  it 
asserts  that  a  specific  consequent  follows  each  of  these  antece- 
dents.    Without  a  complete  and  fixed  conception  of  the  indi- 
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vidnal  or  particular  antecedent,  no  reliable  conception  of  thq 
gtiiieral  antecedent  could  be  formed.  But  complete,  here,  means 
only  that  which  includes  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  se- 
quence; any  circumstance  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  se- 
quence, may  be  dropnt'd  from  the  conception. 

The  inductive  infeivuuu  is  certain,  provided  we  are  certain 
08  to  the  original  sequence;  it  Ixxomcs  prolxiUe  token  the  operation 
of  causes  is  such  that  a  rjiven  consequent  fMutvs  a  given  antecedenl, 
not  alicays,  but  only  fitunefimcs,  or  for  (he  riuM  part.  This  happens 
when  some  power,  udet|nate  to  produce  a  result,  is  occasionally 
counteracted,  or  hindered  from  its  regular  operatiou,  or  when 
Bome  tendency,  which  needs  advantageous  circumHtances  to  ren- 
der it  effectual,  is  only  sometimes  attended  by  such  circum- 
Btancea  Ordinarily,  a  wound  produces  pain;  but  mental  excite- 
ment, or  bodily  stupor,  or  rapidity  of  infliction,  may  prevent  this. 
Therefore  we  can  only  say  that  a  winnid  is  likely  to  produce 
pain.     We  reason  in  this  wise:  first,  in  necessity,  we  say, 

Most  VFounda.  vkich  have  been  observed,  have  caiutid  paiu; 
then,  by  priucipiation, 

Most  waands  produce  pain; 

,  and,  finally,  by  the  tycUologic  principle, 
A  wound  is  likely  to  piodace  pain. 
iuse  any  wound  niajj  be  one  of  those  which  causo  pain. 

Analogical,  as  distinguished  from  inductive,  rea- 

'''***^°"*"  Bouiug  includes  both  paradigmatic  and  deductive 

inference  respecting  natural  sequences.     The  term 

\dyaXo}'ia  was  first  employed  Liy  aritlimeticians  to  signify  that 
equality  of  ratios  which  constitutes  a  proportion.     lu  tli«  stute- 

f  jnent,  3  :  6  :  :  9  :  18,  the  two  pairs  of  numbers  present  an  anal- 
og)', or  equality  of  ratios.  The  ratios  of  any  jjroportion  jjvesent 
an  instance  of  the  similarity  of  relations;  for,  being  equal,  they 
are  perfectly  alike  in  numerical  value.  Moreover,  if  three  terms 
of  a  proportion  lie  given,  the  remaining  term  can  be  ascertained- 
In  solving  any  prut.>lem  in  pniportion.  we  think  of  four  terms, 
two  of  which  are  called  antecedents,  an<l  two  conseipieiits;  of  the 

I  two  antecedents  each  is  related  to  its  own  consequent  in  the  same 
■way  as  the  other  is  related  to  its  consequent;  and,  if  three  terms 

[—an  antecedent  and  its  consequent  and  another  antecedent, — 
l)e  given,  the  remaining  consequent  can  be  found.  In  these  par- 
ticulars, the  aritlunetical  inference — though  really  orthulDgn  al, 
and  not  homological — bears  an  external  resetuhlance  to  tlioHe 
Diodes  of  reasoning  which  we  have  called  paradigmatic  and  de- 
ductive, in  both  of  which  we  infer  some  consequent  siniilar  to  a 
known  consetpient,  because  we  liave  found  an  antecedent  simi- 
lar to  a  known  antecedent.  The  reseiuMance  is  merely  snper 
ficial;  for  the  existence  of  the  arithmetical  antecedciit  does  not 
necessitate  or  imply  the  existence  of  its  consequent,  whereas  it 
is  the  essence  of  a  logical  antecedent  to  involve  the  existence  ot 
its  consequent;  and  all  Iiomological  reasoning  is  dependent  on 
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this  principle.  Speaking  logically,  the  whole  fact  a  :  6  :  \c  \Xy 
is  the  antecedent,  and  the  answer  to  the  problem,  viz.,  x=^,  is 
the  consequent.  Some  writers,  not  perceiving  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  arithmetical  and  logical  analogy,  have  defined  the 
latter  as  a  resemblance  of  relations,  and  have  supposed  the  simi- 
larity of  arithmetical  ratios  to  be  a  proper  illustration  of  it 
Logical  analogy  is  the  similarity  of  necessitant  or  Tieceasitative,  that 
is,  of  logical,  relations;  and  is  very  different  from  mathematical 
proportion.  It  received  the  name  analogy.,  which  it  has  now 
wholly  appropriated,  only  because  of  that  superficial  resemblance 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 
.    ,  .         This  analogv  was  anciently  defined  as  the  idortii 

ABAloffy  and  voMf  ^\         .         ,  ,  **        .,  hi 

logioal  reMoninf  row  Xoyov,  that  IS,  the  parity  oi  reason,  or  parallel- 
defined,  jgj^  ^£  inference,  which  exists  between  two  or  more 
cases  which  exliibit  similar  logical  antecedents.  In  this  broad 
sense,  analogy  might  signify  the  ground  of  homological  reason- 
ing in  general.  But  the  expression  reasoning  from  analogy  would 
especially  describe  that  paradigmatic  or  deductiTe  inference  in 
which  the  similarity  of  the  alleged  to  the  known  antecedent  is 
formally  considered  and  relied  upon.  Commonly,  however,  this 
phrase  signifies  reasoning  from,  or  according  to,  the  analogy  of 
nature;  it  does  not  set  forth  parallel  reasoning  in  general,  but 
only  a  specific  case  of  it.  For,  ordinarily,  in  analogical  reason- 
ing, we  assume  that  a  certain  kind  of  causation  can  be,  and  is, 
distinctly  perceived  in  many  natural  sequences,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  inferred  in  other  cases  which  present  antecedents  more 
or  less  similar  to  those  in  which  it  has  been  already  perceived. 
We,  therefore,  define  analogical  inference  as  that  reasoning  which 
turns  upon  the  assertion  that  an  alleged  natural  antecedent  is  similar 
to  a  kiioum  natural  aniecedent;  and  in  lohich  tve  assume  that  what- 
ever in  the  natural  universe  resembles  a  known  reason,  is,  certainly  or 
probably,  a  true  awl  sufficient  reason. 

This  style  of  argument  is  employed  by  Bishop 
quowd.      ^"''"  Butler,  in  his  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Na- 
ture"; and  is,  somewhat  inadequately,  described  by  him  in  the 
iiitioduction  to  that  famous  book.  He  says,  "Probable  evidence 
is  e8.sontially  distinguished  from  demonstrative  by  this,  that  it 
admits  of  degrees;  and  of  all  variety  of  them,  from  the  highest 

moral  certainty,  to  the  very  lowest  presumption When 

we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably  true,  suppose  that  an  event 
has  or  will  come  to  pass,  it  is  from  the  minds  remarking  in  it  a 
likeness  to  some  other  event,  which  we  have  observed  has  come 
to  pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  numberless  daily  in- 
stances, a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full  conviction,  that  such 
evei»t  has  or  will  come  to  pass;  according  as  the  observation  is, 
that  the  like  event  has  sometimes,  most  commonly,  or  always, 
BO  far  as  our  observation  reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances 
of  time  or  place,  or  upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  belief 
that  a  child,  if  it  lives  twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to  the  stature 
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and  strength  of  a  man;  that  food  will  contribute  to  the  preser- 
Tation  of  its  life,  and  the  waut  of  it  for  Kuch  a  iiumbL'i'  of  days 

be  its  certain  destruction. It  is  nut  ray  design  to  inquire 

f^further  into  the  nature,  the  foundation,  and  measure,  of  proba- 
)iljty;  or  whence  it  proceedH  that  likeness  should  beget  that 
'presumption,  opinion,  and  full  con\'iction,  which  the  hnruaii 
mind  is  formed  t<j  receive  from  it,  and  which  it  does  not  neces- 
Biirily  produce  in  everyone;  or  to  guard  against  the  errors  to 
whiuli  reasoning  from  analogy  is  hable.  This  belongs  to  the 
siiliject  of  logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  subject  which   has  not  yet 

been  thorougldy  considered It  is  encmgh  to  the  present 

purpose  to  observe,  that  this  general  way  of  arguing  is  evidently 
atural,  just,  and  conclusive.     For  there  is  no  uuui  can  make 
question   but  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  and  be  seen, 
iwhere  it  is  seen  at  all.  in  the  figure  of  a  circle,  and  not  in  that 
[of  a  square."     These  remarks  of  Butler  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween   the   inductive   and   the   anjilogical   inference,   but  they 
"y  throughout  to  the  latter  as  we  have  described  it. 

^^  They  may  introduce  two  statements  explanatory 
nod  phi-  of  the  doctrine  that  analogical  and  inductive  in- 
""^^      ferences  are  modes  of  probable  reasoning.     Firsts 
stowKt  although  these  inferences  sometimes,  and  eveuoften, 
produce  perfect  or  demonstrative  conviction,  there 
a  sense  in  which  they  concern  only  the  contingent,  atid  result 
ily  in  probable  conclusions.     Although  the  generic  relation  of 
luse  and  effect  is  a  thing  outologieally  necessary,  those  sjujcifio 
lodes  of  operation  which  inductive  and  analogical  reasonings 
Icontemplate,  are  ontologically  contingent.     A  state  of  things 
light  exist  in  which  those  connections  of  cause  and  effect  which 
ire  are  accustomed  to  see,  might  no  longer  exist,  and  in  which 
her  causes  and  efi'ects,  entire ly  new  to  ns,  might  take  their  place. 
Therefore,  inferences  respecting  specific  natural  laws  and  oper- 
ations are  of  tilings  which  might  be  otherwise;  with  refereiice 
I  to  tliis,  they  may  be  called  ojuchisijim  in  rontiiu/enei/.      ThougU 
Bnoh    inferences    may    be    perfectly   certain,    they   are    termed 
probable,  because  they  concern  sequences  which  are  not  ueces- 
Btiry  and  certain  by  reason   of  the  very  nature   of  things,  but 
winch  are  jnrn-aUf  (probabiliii),  and  which  require  to  be  proved 
l>y  observation.     Piulomopherft  have  noticed  the  two  meaning.^ 
of  the  word  pvolnilile  thus  produced;  yet  have  scarcely  distin- 
guished them  sufficiently.     "The  word  profmNe,"  says  Mr.  Stew- 
Iart,  "does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the  proof,  but  only  marks 
the  particular  manner  of  that  proof,  as  enntradistiuguishtil  from 
another  species  of  evidence.      It  is  opposed,  not  to  wiiat  is  cer- 
tain, but  t<i  what  nflmiis  of  heinff  dennmstrfdirl  ftj'ttr  l/ie  tiiaiiner 
of  the  viathrmnticians.     This  differs   widely   itoui    the   meaning 
of  the  word  in  popular  discourse But,  although,  in  [iliil- 

osophical  language,  the  epithet  prnhaMe  he  applied  to  events 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  certain,  it  is  also  applied  to  events 
which  are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.    The  pliilosophical  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  pop- 
ular; the  former  denoting  that  species  of  evidence  which  con- 
tingent truths  admit,  the  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees 
of  this  evidence  as  fall  short  of  the  highest"  ("Elements,"  part 
ii.  chap.  ii.).  This  philosophical  employment  of  the  term  probcMe, 
evidently  arose  because  a  common  name  was  desired  for  all  in- 
ferences based  on  laws  or  principles  ontologically  contingent 
But  many  such  inferences  take  place  not  merely  certainly,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  tychologic  principle;  while  ortho- 
logic  inferences  in  probability,  such  as  the  pure  calculations  of 
chance,  follow  principles  which  are  not  ontologically  contingent, 
but  which  must  be  laws  of  logical  sequence  in  any  universe. 
Therefore,  that  philosophical  probability,  of  which  Stewart  speaks, 
differs,  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  sphere, 
from  that  probability  which  logic  ordinarily  discusses.  The  gen- 
eralizations of  natural  law,  and  our  deductions  from  them,  are 
often  made  with  absolute  certainty.  In  such  cases,  our  infer- 
ences, though  philosophically,  or  metaphysically,  probable,  do 
not  really  differ  from  ordinary  homologio  demonstration.  Many 
of  the  teachings  of  science  may  illustrate  this  statement.     How 

f)ositive  are  the  leading  statements  of  chemistry  and  natural 
listory,  of  mechanics  and  of  astronomy !  Many  absolute  con- 
victions also  regulate  our  daily  life.  One  knows  certainly  from 
experiment  that  fire  produces  heat,  and  that  if  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  it  will  be  burned;  and  we  form  and  employ  such 
beliefs  without  any  reference  to  the  ratio  of  the  chances.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  styles  of  probability ;  but,  at  present,  we  are 
principally  concerned  with  vulgar,  or  logical,  probability. 
Tho  term  anato<ji.  ^"''  second  statement  refers  to  this  ordinary,  or  logi- 
ciii  a.ramoiily,  cal,  probability,  and  to  a  contrast  which  exists,  be- 
sarny.  "r"ltrii.'uS  tween  the  inductive  and  the  analogical  inference, 
^ii™''*^'"  "^"'  with  respect  to  it.  It  is  commmihj  held  that  analogi- 
cal reasouiiKjs  always  result  inprcsiiviptive  or  probable 
condmions,  whereas  it  is  allowed  that  the  cfmdiisions  of  induction 
111(11/  Ini  cither  certain  or  prolialde.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
timt,  in  absolute  or  demonstrative,  no  le.S8  than  in  probable,  in- 
duction, there  is  evidently  a  process  of  principiation,  in  which 
some  general  law  is  ascertained  from  the  individual  instances  of 
its  operation;  but,  in  the  case  of  analogical  reasoning,  absolute 
conclusions,  though  no  less  dependent  on  the  comparison  and 
perceived  resemblance  of  antecedents  than  those  which  are  prob- 
able, are  not  apparently  so  dependent.  They  arise  when  there 
is  that  perfect  and  entire  similarity  which  we  have  called  iden- 
tity, and  this,  being  perceived  by  us  easily  and  iu-stantaneously, 
is  as  instantaneously  dismissed  from  thought.  For  this  reason 
we  pass  from  the  original  sequence  to  the  conclusion,  without 
dwelling  on  the  parallelism  between  them,  and  call  our  reasoning 
di-diwtive,  and  not  anaUx/iaxl.  We  find  that  a  solid  bf)dy,  let  fall 
from  any  attainable  height,  approaches  the  earth  with  a  force 
proportional  to  its  quantity  of  matter.     Ontologically  this  might 
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otherwise;  cosmologically,  it  is  a  neoessarj  law.  From  this 
law  we  ruasoii,  demonstratively,  that  any  given  piece  of  eoliii 
latter,  disengaged  from  a  height,  will  dt^Bceud  earthwards  with  a 
force  similarly  proportioned.  And  we  style  euch  reasoning  dcdiirt- 
ioe,  though  it  follows  the  analogy  of  nature.  But,  when  tlie 
similarity  of  the  antecedents  tails  ishort  of  complete  identity,  and 
jrodnces  an  inference  that  is  only  probable,  we  call  the  inference 
uudoijical.  For  the  points  of  reBerablance  between  an  alleged 
tiid  a  known  antecedent,  necoasarily  an-est  the  attention  wlieii 
we  are  judging  how  far  a  partial,  may  indicate  a  complete,  iden- 
tity. rhuB  Irequently,  indeed  generally,  the  conception  of  ana- 
logical reasoning  is  Hmit'ed  by  (xxmhiuing  it  toith  the  notion  of 
ie  in/emuM'. 
ricti  Infer-  ^  '^'^^-  '^'**  probable  analogical  inference  may  be 
Su«i«»tud.  illuHtrated  from  the  conjecture  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtou 
'■  regarding  the  gravitation  of  the  moon;  which  oc- 
Jcnrred  to  him  in  the  year  Hji.)(i,  whilo  he  was  yet  a  young  man, 
>nly  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Tho  following  particulars  of  it 
are  given  in  the  preface  to  Penil>ertoirs  account  of  Newton's 
philosophy.  "As  he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  fell  into  a  specu- 
lation Dii  the  power  of  gravity;  that,  as  this  power  is  not  found 
sensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  earth  to  which  we  can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  «if  the  loftiest 
buildings,  nor  even  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  niouiitaina,  it 
appeared  to  him  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  ncjwer  must 
extend  much  further  than  was  usually  thought.  'Why  not  as 
high  as  the  moon?'  said  he  to  himsoli;  'anil,  if  so,  her  motion 
nuist  be  intiueiioed  by  it;  perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
[thereby.'"  Eviflently,  the  supposition  of  the  moon's  gravntation 
iBrofie  in  Newton's  mind,  because  lie  regarded  that  satellite  as  a 
[fioUd  sphere,  and  because  he  saw  tluit  lier  constant  deflection  from 
La  tangent  to  her  orbit  was  similar  to  the  motion  of  a  falling  body, 
falling  moon,  being  an  antecedent  similar  in  some  respects 
^to  a  fuliittg  stone,  euggest-ed,  as  a  consequent,  gravity  in  the 
moon  operating  in  the  same  way  as  the  gravity  of  the  stone. 
Yet  this  analogy  did  not  produce  strong  conviction.  So  long 
as  Ni.'Wton  was  iguoratit  whether  the  motion  of  the  rnonn  exwtly 
corresponded  with  tiiose  of  falling  bodies,  he  only  said,  "  Perliaps 
ibIic  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  graWty."  After  his  first  calcula- 
tions, made  on  incorrect  data,  indicated  that  the  moon  did  not 
obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  he  laid  aside  his  ccvnjectnre  as  value- 
less. But,  after  some  years,  more  perfect  data  established  tlie 
exact  correspondence  between  the  union's  motion  and  that  of 
a  falling  body,  and  turned  his  analogical  conjecture  into  a  satis- 
factory paradigmatic,  or  deductive,  inference.  By  a  similar 
Cfturse  of  reasfuiing  he  found  tliat  the  movenienta  of  Boine  of  the 

ijlanets  conform  to  the  law  of  gravit^ition ;  and,  thereupon,  he 
elt  justified  in  the  wide  induction  that  all  planetary  bodies  are 
governed  by  this  law. 

Newton's  reasonings  respecting  gravitation  are  a  fair  example 
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of  wise  speculation,  and  may  illustrate  the  way  in  which  ana- 
logical inference  often  prepares  for,  and  terminates  in,  some  far- 
reaching  and  satisfactory  induction.  In  the  simple  inductions, 
either  of  science  or  of  daily  life,  the  identity  of  antecedents  and 
their  connection  with  their  conRequents,  are  things  easily  recog- 
nized. Such  inductions  exhibit  little  or  no  dependence  on  pre- 
vious analogical  conjecture.  But  the  more  funaameutal  laws  of 
nature  are  uot  open  to  such  easy  and  immediate  discovery.  Most 
of  the  deeper  doctrines  of  science  have  originated  from  the  ana- 
logical inference  of  causes  or  laws,  which  subsequent  observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  shown  to  be  real  causes  or  laws,  and 
adequate  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  investigated. 

Analogical  may  be  distinguished  from  inductive 
fr^m  i  "duoaT^ta^  inference  because  the  former,  properly  and  of  itself, 
fcrenoes.  ^  _  ,    is  not  priucipiative,  while   the   latter  always  is. 

pTfB.  Porter's     ii..*^-*^,.  •  ^  i 

view  of  Induction.  Induction  simply  asserts  a  sequence  in  general 
terms;  but  analogical  inference,  assuming  the  truth 
of  a  sequence,  asserts  something  essentially  similar  to  the  known 
consequent  because  of  the  existence  of  something  similar  to  the 
known  antecedent.  It  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  deduc- 
tion, than  of  induction.  The  terra  induction,  however,  is  not 
always  confined  to  the  principiation  of  observed  sequences;  it 
is  sometimes  employed  to  indicate  that  whole  process  of  investigation 
and  reasoning  whereby  we  ascertain  the  existence  and  character  of 
some  natural  law.  In  this  sense  the  analogical  and  the  inductive 
inference,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  only  specijtc  methods  of 
imiuctive  reasoning.  The  term  analogical,  likewise,  admits  of  a 
•wide  application ;  it  may  characterize  every  form  of  homological 
inference  respecting  natural  sequences.  This  comprehensive 
use  of  terms,  together  with  a  ratlier  exflusive  attention  to  the 
more  recondite  investigations  of  science,  has  led  some  writers  to 
describe  the  inductive  process  as  consisting  chiefly  of  analogical 
reasoning  ("The  Human  Intellect,"  §§  4(i5-499).  There  is  a 
sense  in  wliich  analogical  reasoning  is  inductive,  and  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  inductive  reasoning  is  analogical;  but  such 
language  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  confusion.  For,  as 
we  iiave  seen,  there  is  another  sense,  according  to  which  ana- 
logical and  inductive  reasonings,  though  closely  related  to  each 
otiier  in  nature  and  in  use,  may  yet  be  contrasted  with  one 
another. 

The  ultimate  principle  which  justifies  both  these 
ii!ducSv°ami*n^  forms  of  inference  is  ontological,  and  may  be  called 
loKieai   iuf.-renco  the  Uiiv  of  causaiionol  necessitii.     Every  inductive  or 

rests  on   the    law  i        -       i    •     !•  •        •  i- 

of  caiwatiouai  ne-  analogical  inference  is,  in  some  way,  an  applica- 
pim-'iyonk^ioBi^  ^i'*"  "^  ^'^^  requirements  of  this  law.  We  do  not 
always  infer  from  cause  to  effect;  we  infer  from 
effect  to  cause,  or  from  one  effect  to  another  connected  with  it 
tlirough  being  related  to  the  same  cause.  We  also  reason  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  cause  to  the  non-existence  of  the  effect; 
and  conversely.     Any  mode  of  logical  sequence  which  is  con- 
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more  ovldcatly, 
aailoglcal  Infer- 
cticc,  fi>iiad«4  OD 
thn  aiuloglo  prio- 
ciplo. 


nected  with  cauaational  necessity  may  be  a  ground  of  inductive 

intereuce. 

§  223.  Bnt  here  it  is  important  to  remark  that  our 
ordinary  reasonings  reBpectiiig  natural  events  are 
not   confined   t*    the   direct    and   immediate    em- 

Icipio  "  '  ployment  of  ontological  principlee,  but  are  lyjsed, 
quUe  as  intick,  on  a  fKciduir  law  of  musational  se- 
quence, of  the  knowledge  of  tchich  the  human  mind  in  some 
way  becomes  jxtssessixl.  The  recognition  and  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple (which  might  be  calltsd  the  annloific)  w  tra^eaUe  even 
in  our  simi)k  inductions.  When  we  certainly  infer  and  expect 
the  melting  of  salt  fium  itn  mixture  with  pure  wattr,  or  the 
intoxication  of  the  brain  fnnn  \\\v  use  of  alc^ihohc  stimnianta, 
or  the  blaze  of  light  from  the  striking  of  the  Inciter  match,  we 

P8ay  truly  that  we  expect  the  same  cfl'cct  frum  the  same  cause, 
and  that  this  is  the  law  of  our  inference.  But  the  question 
nrises,  "  How  do  we  know  that,  in  each  case,  the  cause  is  the 
same?"     Might  not  the  apparent  antecedent  be  really  different 

Pfi'ora  that  previously  observed?  Our  observation,  in  any  case  of 
sequence,  may  not  take  in  the  whole  cause,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
cause,  or  something  connected  with  the  cause;  and  so,  when  a 
Bubsequent  case  presents  an  antecedent  apparently  identical  with 

itiiat  already  seen,  this  may  not  show  asKureilly  that  the  first 
ftutecedent  has  been  repeated.  Some  other  substance  might 
Ittve  the  sensible  qualities  of  salt  or  of  water,  of  wine  or  spirits, 
or  of  the  lucifer  match,  withnnt  being  the  thing  itself,  and  with- 
out having  the  properties  which  w«  make  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry.  We  might,  without  absurdity,  suppose  a  system  nf 
tilings  in  which  something  having  all  the  sensible  qualities  of 
salt  or  alcohol,  would  not  have  any  other  qualities  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  would  not.  for  instance,  diftsulve  in  water,  or  pro- 
duce intoxication,  the  reason  being  that  it  whs  not  renlly  and 
fully  of  the  natin-e  of  salt  or  of  alcoJiol.  There  might  be  a 
universe  m  which  like  causes  would  always  produce  like  effects, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  we  conlil  have  no  assurance  that 
any  cause,   which   seemed  \o  us  identical   \>  itii  another,   was 

I  really  so.  Clearly,  iniluction  assumes  tliat  tin-  (.ausiil  conditions 
of  nature  are  permanently  combined  in  wholes,  or  systems, 
which  can  be  distitignislied  from  each  other  L^y  marks  or  char- 
acters— that  is,  by  noticeable  parts  indicative  of  the  wholes  to 
which  they  belong.     It  is  |jy  reason  of  this  constitution  of  things 

I  that  a  knowledge  of  general  causes  and  of  laws,  and  therefore, 
also,  the  employment  of  natural  agencies,  become  possible  for 
rational  beings.  In  short,  induction  assumes  that  the  universe, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  universe  wherein  wo  dwell,  is, 
by  reason  of  certain  characteristics  in  its  formation,  adapted  for 
the  comi)rehenrtion  of  creatures  having  an  intelligence  like  ours. 
Such  adaptation  is  rfet  more  manifeathf  assumed  in  (he  pro'xdJe 
iii/erencca  of  analorjy.  These  assert  the  existence  of  a  consequent, 
because  of  the  partial  exieteuce  of  an  antecedent.    Sir  laaao 
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Newton  inferred  that  the  moon  is  governed  by  gravitation,  be- 
cause some  power  continually  draws  her  from  a  straight  course 
—that  is,  from  a  tangent  to  her  orbit — in  the  direction  of  the 
eartli,  though  he  could  not  tell  whether  her  earthward  move- 
ment was  identical  in  its  law  with  that  of  falling  bodies  or  not. 
Lavoisier  conjectured  that  rust  was  produced  by  oxygenation, 
because  the  rusting  of  metal  resembles  the  wasting  of  wood 
produced  by  burning,  in  which  oxygen  combines  with  the  fuel. 
In  such  cases  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  partial  and  insuf- 
ficient, may,  upon  further  inquiry,  be  replaced  by  a  complete 
and  sufficient  antecedent,  either  identical  with  that  originally 
observed,  or  at  least  containing  all  its  necessitative  elements. 
The  partial  antecedent  suggesting  the  moon's  gravity,  was  re- 
placed by  a  complete  antecedent  identical  with  that  which 
indicates  the  gravity  of  any  falling  body;  and  the  partial  ante- 
cedent which  suggested  the  oxygenation  of  the  metal,  was  re- 
placed by  a  complete  one  when  experiment  proved  that  a  certain 
kind  of  change,  whether  produced  by  burning  or  by  rust,  is 
indicative  of  oxygenation. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  "Why  do  we  expect  a  complete, 
because  we  have  found  a  partial,  antecedent?  "  The  existence  of 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  known  antecedent,  in  itself  merely 
supports  the  possibility  of  a  like  necessitant;  it  does  not  support 
a  probability.  There  must  be  some  adequate  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  a  partial  antecedent  in  causational  necessity,  renders 
the  existence  of  a  complete  antecedent  more  or  less  probable. 
Such  a  belief  is  certainly  wise  and  rational.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
discover  the  ground  of  it. 

If  we  knew  that  three  lines  were  drawn  on  a  slate 
Imo  wid"Tal-i°u^  l>y  ft  child  incapable  of  mathematical  design,  we 
io"ic'"'riuci')re'^x'  ^'""^'^  ^''^y  ^^^  those  lines  might  form  a  triangle, 
puined.  that    they   present  an   antecedent    of  possibility. 

Drawn  by  some  one  gifted  with  mathematical  knowl- 
edge,  but  whose  purpose  is  entirely  concealed,  they  might  be 
called  an  antecedent  of  contingency.  Drawn  by  a  mathemati- 
cian, in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  they  would  be  an  antece- 
dent of  probability.  For,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  which  only 
three  lines  are  used  in  mathematical  demonstration,  they  are 
employed  to  form  a  triangle.  In  like  manner,  an  assemblage  of 
conditions,  considered  abstractly  as  a  possible  part  of  some  ante- 
cedent of  causational  necessity,  produces  only  the  inference  of 
possibility,  but,  as  a  fart  of  the  operations  of  nature,  it  supports 
the  probability  of  a  complete  and  sufficient  antecedent.  We  can- 
not but  suppose  that  the  workings  of  nature — or  of  that  Supreme 
Cause  which  nature  manifests — are  conducted  according  to  fixed 
rules  or  analogies.  When,  therefore,  one  natural  fact  even  par- 
tially resembles  another,  we  expect  that  its  causational  relations 
will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  other.  In  short,  ordinary  inductive 
and  analogical  reasonings  assume  that  nature  has  an  orderly  con- 
stitution, in  which  permanent  and  permanently  recurring  combinations 
of  causal  conditions  form  distinguishable  antecedents. 
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This  truth  might  be  stated  by  snyinp  that  nature 
Suuo^ral!ut^"o*  has  an  inkikdniil  constituiion,  iiieiuiliig  bj  tliis  a  con- 
nituro  inciadiM  atitutioii  siich  Hs  rational  p»irpo8e  would  tmtumlly 
i_^  Of  hor  uni-  origltittte,  and  Hticli  as  rational  thoiiglit  cuu  nuik'r- 
'^HMpwcimony.  Stand  and  approve.  We  bImiII  not  now  discuss 
_     HeTwwiogi.-".     uhetlier  this  structure  of  the  universe  could  coiue 

«t   UCT  DIIU  ClUiSOS. 

frora  any  other  than  an  intelligent  source,  and 
whether  the  exi»tence  of  an  intelligent  FiiHt  Cause  may  not  be 
iiifeiTed  from  principles  wliicli  thoughtful  scientific  investiga- 
tions assume  as  fundamental.  But,  l)eyond  question,  the  huniuu 
mind  is  constantly  guided  by  the  conviction  that  order,  wiadoui, 
and  design,  rule  iu  the  visilile  creation. 

This  bblief,  that  tlie  coimlitution  and  workings  of  nature  con- 
form to  rational  order  and  exhibit  intentional  methods,  has  long 
been  recognized  by  philosojihcrs  as  a  sufficient  basis  of  probable 
conjecture,  and  even  of  confident  inference.     Certain  rules  of 

^judgment  rest  on  this  belief  alone.  Such  is  the  maxim  that  the 
iurse  of  yiature  is  fixed — or  regular — or  uniform.  This  is  not  a 
law  of  ontological  necessity;  it  is  a  statemfiit  of  the  truth  thjit 
the  course  of  nature  exhibits  principles  or  methods  sutrh  as  result 
only  from  rational  control.  The  law  oi' parclinoity,  which  is,  thiit 
a  plurality  of  laws  or  agencies  is  not  to  be  assumed  when  a  phe- 
oomenon  can  be  explained  by  one  law  or  agency,  and  tliat,  in 
jeneral,  the  simpler  explanation,  if  sutficient,  is  to  bo  preferred, 
another  and  more  specific  recognition  of  ratioual  ordering. 
leasuD  always  prefers  the  simpler  methtid,  if  it  lie  equally  ade- 
quate with  the  more  complex.  Again,  when  philosophers  found 
arguments  on  the  anuloijy  of  nature,  they  ilo  not  mean  wimply  that 
they  reason  from  one  case  of  causation  to  another  winch  has  a 
similar  antecedent.  They  express  the  expectation  that  nature 
will  be  found  to  have  employed  similar  methods  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, even  though  diifereut  methods  might  have  pnn-ed 
equally  elFective.  This  presumption  rests  on  the  belief  that  the 
workings  of  nature  not  only  follow  intelligent  direction,  hut 
have  also  been  rendered  suitable  for  the  comprehension  of  such 
intellects  as  ours.  Scientific  speculation,  also,  avails  itself  direct- 
ly of  the  conception  <A'  final  ciuun',  or  pHrpof<r:  and  asHumea  that 
wisdom  operates  in  nature  so  as  to  adapt  mt?ans  to  ends.  Aris- 
totle's diviHion  of  causes  into  the  matt-rial,  the  formal,  the  eflicicnt, 
and  the  tinal,  came  from  amilyzing  the  natural  judgments  of  jnen 
iu  the  explanation — and  in  tlit^  interpretation — of  the  plicnomena 
of  nature.     For  we  cannot  but  ascribe  tliese  partly  to  design. 

(In  analogical  reasoning  the  conception  of  final  cause  is  employed 
in  two  ways.  We  may  either  infer  the  operation  of  such  a  cause 
from  effectuated  adaptation,  or  we  may  infer  the  existence  of 
adaptation  IVotn  that  of  a  final  cause.  The  probable  operation 
of  datii/n  is  inferred  as  follows.  First,  some  wise  combination  of 
agencies  is  seen  to  produce  a  given  result;  then  we  discover 
elsewhere  the  existence  of  some  parts  of  a  similar  combination; 
thereupon   we  conclude  that   a   whole   combination,   with    the 

.power  of  accomplishing  a  similar  work,  exists,  or  has  existed. 
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The  finding  of  a  few  fossil  bones  convinces  the  geologist  that 
some  huge  animal  has  lived  with  a  bod^  capable  of  motion  and 
of  vital  functions  generally.  But  we  infer  adaptation  from  de- 
sign, when  something,  whose  use  is  not  manifest,  is  plainly  a 
part  of  an  organized  system.  When,  for  instance,  many  parts  of 
the  human  body  serve  various  ends — the  use  of  eyes,  ears,  hands, 
feet,  and  so  fortli,  being  obvious — we  expect  to  find  every  other 
part  fitted  for  some  useful  purpose;  and  we  endeavor  to  discover 
the  design  of  it.  The  science  of  physiology  originated  in  the 
belief  concerning  final  causes,  and  has  continually  employed  the 
maxim  that  there  is  no  organ  without  its  function. 

It  is  true  that  the  conjecture  of  the  operation  of  a 
Sm  ta^axi^  ^Vi^\  cause  ill  nature,  on  the  ground  oi  some  partial 
^^•i»8.  ^  ^  or  possible  adaptation,  and  without  corroborative 
Aristoue.  '  investigation    and    experiment,    remains   a    mere 

conjecture,  a  feeble  hypothesia  Many  noted  the- 
ories, which  subsequent  discoveries  have  disproved,  have  been 
constituted  in  this  way.  Referring  to  such  insufficient  ratio- 
cinations. Bacon  declared  the  inquiry  into  final  causes  to 
be  sterile.  Mere  theorizing  is  worse  than  sterile,  if  it  be  arbi- 
trary, and  careless  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  fitted  chiefly 
to  show  how  some  imaginative  tuiuker  can  construct  a  consist- 
ent system.  But  conjecture,  founded  on  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  similar,  and  followed  by  investigation  into  the  actual 
sequences  of  some  department  of  created  existence,  often  proves 
a  valuable  aid  to  scientific  progress.  Sometimes,  when  sup- 
ported by  a  close  analogy,  it  even  produces  strong  conviction,  as 
111  the  inference  above  mentioned  respecting  animal  life  in  geo- 
logic periods.  The  principle  of  final  cause,  also,  sustains  a  de- 
cided negative  conclusion.  We  reject,  as  absurd,  any  statement 
which  ascribes  to  nature  a  palpable  want  of  wisdom.  It  would 
take  powerful  evidence  to  convince  any  sensible  person  that  there 
is  a  race  of  men  wlioee  countenances  face  backwards  and  not  for- 
wards, or  who  have  eyes  in  their  heels  instead  of  in  their  heads. 
This  doctrine,  of  tiie  intellectuality  of  nature,  is  held  alike  by 
the  profoundest  thinkers  and  by  mankind  at  large.  Aristotle 
recognizes  it  in  asserting,  "  God  and  nature  do  nothing  with- 
out reason," — "o  OeoS  xai  i)  <pv6ii  ov6iv  ftaTtjv  7i6iov6iv"  ("  De 
Calo, "  i.  4).  Kepler  expresses  the  same  sentiment  when  he  ex- 
claims, "O  God,  1  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee!"  These  say- 
ings of  eminent  men  simply  give  utterance  to  the  common  convic- 
tion of  mankind,  that  order,  adaptation,  and  design,  exist,  and  are 
to  be  expected,  in  every  department  and  operation  of  the  universe. 

Since,  then,  this  principle  of  final  cause — of  the  in- 
^uvl!fuon°r"  tellcctuality  of  nature— is  confidently  used,  as  a 
Kwuty^of"'^  ^"'"^  °^  inference,  by  all  who  investigate  the  works 
ture.  and  laws  of  the  actual  creation,  the  question  arises, 

Edd,'pOTter!Miii.  "  ^n  what  way  have  thinking  men  come  to  accept, 

and  rest  upon,  this  principle  i' "  On  this  point  two 
theories  contend  for  our  approbation.     One  of  these  was  advo- 
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cated  by  that  preateet  of  Scotch  philosophera,  Dr.  Thomas  Reid. 
He  places  the  doctrine  that  "design  and  intelligence  in  the  catiHe 
may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  marks  or  signB  of  it  in  the 
effi-ct,"  among  "the  tirHt  principles  of  necessary  truth";  and 
argues,  at  considerable  length,  that  "we  can  not  learn  thip  truth 
fntm  experience."  In  tliis  Reid  follows  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
and  has  been  foltowed  by  very  eminent  men.  PreHJdent  Porter, 
in  his  chapter  on  final  cauKe,  asserts  that  "the  relation  of  means 
and  end  is  assumed  a  priori  to  be  true  of  every  event  and  being 
in  the  utiiveree,  and  that  the  mind  directs  its  inquiries  by,  and 
refits  its  knowledge  npon,  this,  as  an  intuitive  principle"  ("  Hu- 
man Intellect,"  §  608). 

To  this  doctrine  we  prefer  an  opinion  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  expresses  respecting  our  confidence  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature;  for  this  belief^  as  we  have  said,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  specific  form  of  the  belief  in  final  causes. 
^Ir.  Mill  teaches  that  onr  conviction  of  the  regularity  of  the  con. 
Btitntion  of  nature  is  an  induction,  of  a  very  general  character, 
which  18  presupposed  in  our  more  specific  inductions  of  natural 
laws,  and  entwrs  into  them,  as  a  common  element.  The  discus- 
sion, in  which  he  advocates  this  view,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  simple  law  of  causation,  which  is  ontological,  and  the 
law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  is  cosraical.  According 
to  the  first  of  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a 

, cause,  and  the  same  cause  must  have  the  same  effect;  but  the 
?cond  only  asserts  that  nature  maintains  the  same  methods  in 

Mher  operations  and  continues  to  seek  similar  ends  by  similar 
instrumentalities.  No  system  of  things  could  exist  in  which 
events  would  be  free  from  the  law  of  causation;  but  we  can 
conceive  of  a  universe  in  wiiich  the  operation  of  causes  would 
be  without  adjuHtmeiit  or  design,  and  would  only  c()ntribute  to 
the  perpetuatUHj  of  chaos.     This  confusion  of  thing!*  different 

greatly  lessens  the  fiirce  of  Mr.  MilTs  argument;  but  it  could  not 
avc  been  avoided  under  a  system  whicli  reduces  all  reasonings  to 
mere  associations  of  ideas,  which  makes  the  inductive  judgment 
only  a  mental  association,  and  the  axioms  of  mathematics  only 
strong  inductions.  At  the  same  time  we  approve  of  the  position 
that  man's  Itellef  in  the  unlforimiy  of  nature  is  a  (jeneraligatian 
from  ejrpfrienri';  for  we  believe  it  to  be  part  of  that  deeper  and 
}roader  induction  whereliy  we  discover  ratinnality  in  nature. 

-ua  in-  '^''*'^  fouiidatioti  for  this  conviction  in  laifl  ivheji  man 
1  the  Jirst  pprceivca  that  no  exercise  of  his  oicn  pnuvr  is  ad' 
k«i  .:,»uw.utntoLu  eqvale  to  adopt  means  to  ends,  unless  it  lie  tjniiled  by  in- 
tj  nun  wm-  {iiJi^fence.  He  discovers  such  an  adaptation  in  one 
of  tlie  profluctions  of  nature,  then  in  anotlier  nat- 
ural arrangement,  and  another,  till,  finally,  he  concludes  that 
rational  methods  pervade  every  part  of  the  creation.  This  being 
the  case,  he  loc>ks  for,  and  fimls,  the  workings  of  a  wise  intelli- 
feuce,  and  is  guided  by  this  expectation  in  his  subsequent  in- 
vestigations and  reasonings.     Such,  we  thiuk,  is  a  true  and  suf- 
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ficient  account  of  that  belief  in  the  intellectuality  of  nature,  which 
every  thinking  man  entertains,  more  or  less  consciously. 

Were  a  suitable  name  desired  for  this  law  of  inference,  it  might 
be  distinguished,  by  the  name  already  given,  as  the  ancdogic  prtn- 
cipie;  and,  although  it  is  not  an  expression  of  pure  outological 
necessity,  it  is  a  most  fundamental  law. 

The  degree  of  our  conviction  in  the  case  of  a  probaMe 
I^i^^^^^uciu.  condusion  from  analogical  reasoning  is  not  so  easily 
■tone  traced  to  the  traced  to  an  application  of  the  tvchologic  principle 
pie,  vhicii  com-  as  it  18  lu  the  CHse  ot  a  probable  induction,  ihe 
^'^lo*'"'  "**  ""  induction  is  based  on  a  perception  of  the  course  of 
The  niiog  of  ij^  nature  in  connecticm  with  some  one  defined  cause 
thiin  those  of  in-  or  antecedent.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  fruit-cul- 
duoUTe,  probe-  ^.^^.^^  ^j^^  apple  crop  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure 
one  year  in  three;  upon  this  basis,  in  the  absence  of 
furtlier  information,  we  estimate  the  prospect  for  a  profitable  crop 
from  any  particular  orchard  as  having  the  probability  of  two  thirds. 
Here  tiie  apple  tree,  year  after  year,  furnishes  the  same  defiuite 
antecedent.  But  analogical  conjectures  take  place  in  cases  in 
which  no  such  antecedent  presents  itself;  and  in  which  we 
must  fall  back  on  more  general  considei-ations.  When  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  from  a  partial  resemblance  between  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  those  of  falling  bodies,  conjectured  that  the  same 
law  might  account  for  both,  the  probability  of  his  hypothesis,  so 
far  as  it  had  any,  arose  from  the  general  conviction  that  in  some, 
though  not  in  all,  instances  in  which  natural  phenomena  resem- 
ble each  other,  they  are  due  to  the  same  causal  antecedent.  In 
other  words,  Newton  employed  a  rule  of  indeterminate  proba- 
bility, which  assumed  the  uniformity  of  the  methods  of  nature, 
and  which  was,  in  I'act,  a  judgment,  founded  on  experience,  re- 
specting the  value  of  indications  of  that  uniformity.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  nature  follows  analogies,  and  that  the  same  causa- 
tioiial  antecedent  would  have  the  same  consequent;  but  he  waa 
in  doubt  whether  the  antecedent  presented  by  the  motion  of  the 
moon  was  the  same  as  that  presented  by  a  falling  body.  The 
probability  of  his  conjecture  arose  in  connection  with  this  latter 
point 

In  like  manner  every  probable  conclusion  from  analogy  em- 
ploys a  rule  of  judgment  based  on  a  tvide  experience,  and  not  on  the 
observation  of  casts  speciJicaJly  similar  to  tlud  in  hand.  A  mineral- 
ogist, who  has  tested  a  kind  of  ore  with  results  generally  ap- 
proximating a  certain  average  quantity  of  metal,  may,  from  a 
probable  induction,  form  a  deductive  judf^ment  regarding  the 
value  of  any  piece  of  that  kind  of  ore.  But,  if  a  sample  of  mineral 
were  brouglit  to  him,  such  as  he  had  never  previously  observed, 
and  resembling  that  ore  only  in  some  particulars,  say  in  color 
and  weight,  he  might  hope  that  it  would  yield  a  similar  propor- 
tion of  metal,  yet  with  less  probability  than  would  belong  to  the 
deduction  we  have  mentioned.  And  this  probability,  more  than 
that  of  the  deduction,  would  depend  on  the  general  conviction 
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lat  the  Birnilarity  of  eome  alleged  to  Rome  known  natural  ante- 
ideut  may  indicate  a  consequent  eimilur  to  the  ktiown  cmise- 
juent.  For  aticU  is  tli«  ccnuse  of  nature,  and  such  our  means 
)t'  discovery,  that' tlie  more  an  allej^ed,  may  resemble  a  known, 
intecedent  in  those  respects  wliicli  eitfier  are  known,  or  may  be 
!in[)pnsed,  to  be  essential  to  t!ie  8e<juence,  the  more  frecjueiitly 
tile  alleged  antecedent  is  Jbun<t  to  be  a  true  one. 

§  224.   We  have  now  considered  those  two  Btylea 
'wouiur'  M.u^  of  homologic  reasoning  which  naturally  and  fre- 
aaciej^^^tnou^-  qjiently  result  in   probable  concluisiiins.     A  more 
yrt    iiujcr  searcliitig' and  watistuctovy  tliscuss-tna  of  aiiaJfif:;i{;al, 
"'  and  of  inductive,  inl'erence,  and  ui' that  coinpreheu- 
^g^y"***  sive  process  of  induction  in  which   they  are  em- 
ployed,  would   lead  xie  bevond   the   scope  of  our 
present  undertaking.     But  we  may  add,  that  inductioji,  in  the 
jroad  Baconian  sense,  employs  a  greater  variety  of  inferential 
'methoils  than  the  careless  tliiuker  might' suppose.      In  additicui 
to  ti»e  reasonings  already  explained,  it  embrace.^  certain  inluHinnal 
^dn/erenirs  connectai  loitli  the  oimervation  of  facia,  which,  thontjh  im- 
^KinaUaidu  subservient  to  ho)nfHi>rjic  rotiocinafion,  are  in  tliemselves 
orlholiM/icaL     These  intereuces  are  based  upon  the  radical,  or  on- 

Ptologic^l,  conception  of  the  law  of  cause  and  eft'ect,  and  are 
Instrumental  in  determining  what  may  be  a  true  necessitating  an- 
tecedent iu  any  case  of  causational  sequence.  The  principles  on 
•which  these  iurerences  proceed,  are  tliscussed  by  Baccni  under  the 
title  of  "  Prerogatives  of  InKtances";  hiter  writers  have  styled  them 
the  canons  of  exfierimeudd  inquiry.  They  might  be  defined  as  the 
laws  of  BCientific  elimination  and  determination.  All  of  them 
alike  lead  to  the  rejection  of  what  is  non-e-ssential  to  a  causa- 
tional antecedent,  aud  to  the  retention  of  Uiat  which  properly 
belongs  to  it.  Their  nature  may  be  exhibited  in  connection 
■with  Air.  Mill's  account  of  the  four  methods  of  ex{)erimental 
inquiry,  for  each  of  these  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  its  own. 
Mr.  Mill  names  these  methods  respectivelj',  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, tlie  Method  of  Difference,  the  Method  of  Keeidues,  and 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

The  method  of  agreement  awumes  that  when  tioo 
S**  to^uj^r"" •"  <^'"  "'"'''  cases  of  caunatinnrd  scqiwnce.,  which  have  the 
i°°u3iV  "?"*'  "^"'^  conseqiieiU,  have  only  some  nrcumstanoes  in  com- 
Mcihod  of  tgnc-  iiion.,  the.  antecedent  of  tlie  consequent  is  to  be  found 
MUiqnated.  ^'^  '''^''  coinmon  jKirt.     It  is  plain  that  this  must 

H  be  80.    Because  it  the  common  part  did  not  iitclude 

^Bbr  constitute  the  antecedent,  theu  it  would  mit  be  true  that  tlie 
name  cause  and  the  same  effect  are  always  coiijinned  in  nature. 
For  example,  says  Mr.  Mill,  no  bodies  exhibit  the  cryst^il line  struct- 
ure save  those  which  are  solidified  from  a  liquid  state  either  of  fn- 
Bion  or  of  solution;  therefore  tlie  circuniHtances  of  this  soliditica- 
tiou  in  some  way  include  the  cause  of  the  crystallization.  Thua 
we  may  determine  a  cause;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine 
our  knowledge  of  au  effect.    For  instance,  we  may  desire  to  know 
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rhnt  will  rPBult  from  the  mixture  of  an  nl^-i^"--  ««ilHl«a«a 

Ml  oil.     *'Thia  t'otiibinution,  bi'in^  tried   >  wnl  viafl 

>f  circuinRtHUce  reH»mblin>^  irsiMi  otiiLT  in  noiiiin^  cla^  tta 

lulu  agree  in  the  proiluctimi  uf  a  gr««sv  aiMf  dcicnvr*  «*f» 

mceoiiH  Hubfitaneo;  it  is,  therelbre,  eooclnided  tii«i  tlMa>«fei» 

^oii  tit'  an  oil  ami  an  alkali  cauii«»  tbe  prodaction  of  «a^*   Ok 

same  principle  we  aAc-ertaiu  the  oaoae  of  •  daani*  •  fc 

litary  enect  oi  the  Rurrontiilin^  of  (iiit.%  liweUiBfrjpias    If 

oertiiin  type  of  ferer  prevail,  in  vt  i  w  k  nilmt^iill 

'^f  which,  however,  tho  air  •    •-■•■••-'  •  .,..,  efBuWa  of  A«^ 

ing  vegetation,  we  may  ki  ^t  a  malanaJ  lews 

u^^^jj  ^  ^j,.    The  method  oi  amcrvoce  aaaaiiMW  UmU,  mAm  •  ■• 

•M*.  171  u'/oc'A  tomt  tequmee  oaeurt,  amd  a  «am  m  flM  • 

omdrfiMiMM.    ^^  ^  ^^^  dijfa-oiJt  in  lU/ofi  tkal  <kr/Ww 

^  indtuie*  drcunutanaa  not  to  be/onmi  ta  Ike  falter.,  ikem  eiram^mm 

'  mujil  iJi'dd,  nther  uMly  or  parity,  a  eaumxHomai  amitei^fmi.    TW 

riiienU  Ixtciiune,  in  tho  caan  anppiiead,  if  aoim 

of  thi?  Requence,  were  not  among  the  added 

tore  would  be  a  cauc«tii>n  without  a  "  Wbao  a  aaaa 

lot  through  the  heart"  aavi  Mill.  "  r  \\m  iBvtkod  ^  M- 

^fvrenco  we  know  that  it  ^^  «Uiuh  kilUd  his:  W 

lie  waa  in  the  fuUueMi  of  1  l«fure»  *11  tka 

BattincvH  being  the  same  aaoti  "Uitd."     So. 

Hlugar  into  une  cap  of  tea  ami  •wevi.  while 

Bvithout  the  migor  latrkH  titiH  taste,  wv  aacnba  tba 
Hihe  Hugar.     Tliia  methixl  applies  t<i  thoae  inatanw  wktcA 
^■Dalls  crucial,  comparing  them  to  a  oroM  or  f[«idMiual 
^"a  {XMitt  where  roada  (TiverKa.     Such  a  aign  enaMe*  iW  ImmAv 
to  chooae  thr*  right  way  to  nu  daMtinatioo  and  to  rijsict  ail 
L**<>U(;inl  inntancea,"  be  aaya,  "ara  oi  '' 
|uiry  into  any  natura,  the  intelleot  t« 
irium,  so  that  it  ta  unoertaio  tu  wli 
lore,  natures,  the  oanae  of  the  naturv 
tributed  or  aaaignsd,  on  aoooant  of  tba 
jucurrenne  of  more  natniaa  llian  •>"-  i^"' 
low  tliat  the  union  of  tba  iioo  n  <h  tba 

ir  is  faithful  and  iodiawlabla,  whu"  wi.>t  uf  tba 
nd  separable;  wbeooe  tba  queation  is  Umitad.  nad  tbai 
•ofrivad  aa  tba  causa  and  tba  oUmt  arut  off  aad 
I  Organam,"  it  3^ 
(  •atanoM  aaldnm  pmnni  Uu 

lett  ba  bfoogbt  aUnt  bv  the  inna^itj  oC  tba 
itur.     Franklio,  liy  means  ><1  ooopar  wmm 

kfiuicif  an  electrical  eiuidui .;...Mder  cluad>  loi 

_      if  any.  would  rcaulL     **The  win  iaataatlj 
tleutrioity,  tmitUMl  sparka,  and  gava   galvmaw 
had  not  caxmrnsd  whi*n  the  aky  waa  cbgar.  oa  « 
Icile  was  <in  tba  jptiond  '    -  refiora,  tba 

was  tite  Miuroa  of  tba  ale*  r  tbe  ooly 

to  produoa  tba  alactrioal  ^fktmuatamtui  waa  tba  ooatBtt  af  tta 
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^B  conductor  with  the  cloud.  After  this  the  identity  of  H}»htning 
^■with  electricity  waa  easily  perceived;  since  both  came  at  the 
^BBame  time,  from  the  same  source,  presented  the  same  appearance, 
^■aud  obeyed  the  same  laws.  Most  chemical  experiments  belong 
^Bto  this  crucial  order  of  instances,  as  they  immediately  exhibit 
^^  the  effect  of  some  added  element  or  elements. 

I  The   method  of  difference,  as  above  described,  is 

JJtJdSS^l"''  ™<""'^  effective  than  any  other  of  the  four  methods, 
for  the  eHmination  of  nou-esHential  circumstances 
and  the  dcterniiiuition  of  the  trne  cause.  But,  beside  the  direct 
use  of  tliin  method,  it  may  be  employed  indirectly,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  method  of  agreement  If  \oe  can  show,  hy  this 
latter  mdlnxl,  first  that  a  certain  consequent  alwoya /oflows  some  cjt- 
cumntance^  either  siiinylf  or  complex,  and  then  that  the  absence  of  thia 
tfmM'qwnt  always/oUotes  the  afmence  of  thin  circu.m.Hlnnce — the  other 
/calures  of  each  ca-fe  U'imj  tssentialhf  the  same — ice  may  omdiide  that 
the  circumatanm  of  diff'ermce.  is,  either  ichotly  or  'partly,  the  antece- 
dent of  that  conseqiunt.  Thus,  says  Mill^  "  If  it  be  true  that  all 
animals,  which  have  a  well-developed  respiratory  systetn,  and 

Itherelbre  aerate  the  blood  perfectly,  agree  in  being  warm-blooded, 
firhile  those  wliuse  respiratory  system  is  imperfect,  do  not  main- 
tain a  temperature  much  exceeding  that  of  the  surrounding 
luedinm,  we  may  argue,  from  this  twofold  experience,  that  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  by  respiration,  is  the 
cause  of  animal  heat.,' 
The  method  of  residues  assumes  that  a  composite 
""'  effect  fiAlowH  a  comi/osition  (f  causes,  and  that,  in  such 
a  caw,  if  part  of  the  effect  c<tn  be  trao.'d  ta  part  of  tlie 
^_  cctvse,  the.  rest  of  the  e'ffcfi  may  Ite  ascribed  to  the  rest  of  tfte  cause — 
^Mfitut  is,  to  the  rest  oj  the  comjtosite  antecedent.  If,  therefore,  iu 
^^Bome  natural  sequence,  part,  Imt  only  part,  of  the  total  conse- 
quent is  accounted  for  by  known  causes,  the  residual  part  may 
pnive  indicative  of  causes  yet  to  be  discovered.  This  method 
goes  on  the  principle  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  its  own 
cause;  ami  guides  inquiry  by  distingnishing  the  effects  of  known, 
from  tliuse  of  uidtuown,  causes.  This  rule  of  investigation  is 
especially  serviceable  when  one  scrutinizes  facta  within  some 
sphere  of  causation,  with  the  laws  of  which  he  is  already 
somewhat  familiar.  Because,  then,  if  he  find  something  for 
which  he  cannot  account,  he  begins  to  search  for  a  new  catise. 
Many  iniport<iiit  discoveries  have  been  made  after  this  fashion. 
The  following  illustration  of  this  method  is  quoted  by  Mill  from 
Sir  John  Herschul.  "The  return  of  the  comet  ptedicted  l)y 
Prof.  Encke,  a  great  many  times  in  succession,  and  the  general 
good  agreement  of  its  calculated  with  its  observed  place  during 
uny  one  of  its  periods  of  visibility,  would  lead  us  to  say  tliat 
its  gravitation  towards  the  sun  and  planets  is  the  sole  and  suf- 
ficient cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  its  orbital  moticm:  but, 
when  the  effect  of  this  cause  is  strictly  calculated  ami  8ubdu<.'ted 
from  the  observed  motioa,  there  is  found  to  remain  a  residual 
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jihenomenan,  which  would  never  have  been  otherwise  ascertained 
to  exist,  which  is  a  small  anticipation  of  the  time  of  its  reap- 
pearance, or  a  diminution  of  its  periodic  time,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  gravity,  and  whose  cause  is,  therefore,  to  be 
inquired  into.  Such  an  anticipation  would  be  caused  by  the 
resistance  of  a  medium  disseminated  through  the  celestial  re- 
gions; and,  as  there  are  other  good  reasons  for  believing  this 
to  be  a  vera  causa  (an  actually  existing  antecedent),  it  has, 
therefore,  been  ascribed  to  such  a  resistance."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  method  of  residues  does  not  of  itself  discover  a 
cause,  but  only  leads  to  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  method  of 
agreement  or  that  of  difference.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  having  a  secondary  character. 

Method  o/  con-  ^  somewliat  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  re- 
eomitant  Twia-  gard  to  the  last  of  the  four  experimental  methods 
^""^  — that  of  concomitant  variationa     This  assumes 

that  when,  one  natural  occurrence,  which  is  either  oontinuovs  or  com- 
plej;,  varies  in  a  manner  to  correspond  with  the  variaiions  of  an- 
other, the  tvx)  must  be  conneded  through  some  lata  of  causationcd 
sequence.  Either  of  them,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  ante- 
cedent, that  is,  the  logical  antecedent,  of  the  other.  Whether 
the  correspondent  phenomena  are  related  to  each  other  directly 
as  cause  and  effect,  or  by  some  indirect  causational  connection, 
and  what  the  specific  relation  between  them  may  be,  is  not 
indicated  by  the  mere  fact  of  concomitant  variation,  but  gen- 
erally may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  according 
to  either  or  both  the  primary  methods.  If  we  should  find  that  a 
certain  fever  prevailed  in  certain  localities  in  proportion  to  the  prev- 
alence of  malaria  in  each  locality,  we  woulct  naturally  regard  the 
malaria  as  the  cause  of  the  fever;  which  conclusion  would  be 
further  strengthened,  if  the  fever  was  found  to  decrease,  in  any 
locality,  in  proportion  as  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  lauds 
resulted  in  the  abatement  of  malaria. 

In  the  case  of  variable  causes  and  effects,  each  increment  of 
the  antecedent  may  be  regarded  as  an  antecedent  followed  by  a 
consequent  of  its  own,  so  titat  lite  agreement  in  variation  is  a  specif 
r&iuU  of  the  laic  that  every  cause  and  its  effect  correspond  trith  each 
other.  The  complex,  or  continued,  correspondence,  having  been 
tested  by  the  primary  methods,  is  recognized  as  a  regular  and 
recurrent  conjunction  of  phenomena,  and  is,  therefore,  ascribed 
to  some  law  of  nature,  and  not  to  chance.  An  interesting  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  concomitant  variation  leads  to  the  discov- 
ery of  causes  which  are  never  seen  in  their  simple,  or  single, 
operation.  In  this  way  we  conclude  that  a  body  in  motion,  if 
not  retarded  or  deflected  by  some  new  force,  will  keep  on  moving 
ill  a  right  line,  and  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  No  example  of 
such  motion  can  be  found.  But. observation  shows  that,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  removal  of  retarding  or  deflecting  causes, 
bodies  approach  the  perfect  exemplification  of  it.  Hence,  we 
adopt  the  first  law  of  motion,  and  ascribe  the  actual  movements 
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of  projected  bodies  to  a  corabination  of  other  forces  with  that  of 
the  steady  vis  inertia:- 

These  modes  of  itifeicnce,  which  we  have  now 
fwndcd*^'^?  biietiy  iiliistrated,  are  methods  naturally  adopted 
p««u<i.iion  of  on-   [yy  tlie  uiiiul  ill  its  BiideavorB  to  understand  the 

phenomena  ui  nature.  Ihcy  are  styltjcl  indnciiWy 
because,  from  a  consideration  of  facts,  they  help  to  deter- 
luine  our  conceptions  nf  cansational  sequences.  But  tliey  are 
not  of  theniselvtjR  priucipiutive:  they  urdy  prepare  conceptions, 
and  CfUivictioiift,  inr  prmcipiiition.  We  cannut  uow  cunsidcr 
how  the  eniplovnieut  of  these  methods  often  results  in  oidy 
probable  couvtctitin,  and  i«  frequently  beset  by  complicatiuns 
not  easily  overcome.  We  have  mentioned  them,  and  the 
"canons'  to  which  they  appeal,  chiefly  to  direct  attention  to 
their  ontological  character.  They  are  evidently  difftreiU  aapeots 
of  that  univKmal  laio  of  camatioji,  ivhich  7nuM  be  recogniwd  as  a 
necessary  demerit  in  any  system  of  Iteituj.  This  fact,  in  connection 
with  others  already  considered,  iuatiities  the  statement  that  even 
analogical  and  inductive  reasonings  are  based  on  the  perception 
of  ontolot;ical,  or  absolutely  necessary,  relations.  For  all  things 
which  exist  are  connected  in  such  relations.  But,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  clear  that  all  ratiocination  whatever  employs,  and  is  radi- 
cally founded  on  the  emjiloyment  of,  ontological  forms  of  thought 
aud  conviction.  We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  tlie  reasoning  faculty.  It  was  our  intention  to 
follow  this  with  some  account  of  tlie  nature,  sources,  and  varieties 
of  error  or  fallacy.  But  this  task  must  be  postponed  till  some 
other  time. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  INTDITION. 


§  225.  That  doctrine,  which  distinguishe.'?  between 
lowuoiuunn  de-  experience  and  intuitiouj  and  which  explains  the 

nature  of  each  of  these  modes  of  mental  action, 
may  be  named  Intnitionah'sm.  Those  who  holil  thi.^  doctrine 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  others,  that  the  mind  is  eanalile  of  a 
certain  kind  of  pi^rcention  or  judgment  which  tlu-y  call  iutuiliaii. 
No  department  (vf  plulosophy  recniires  greater  care  in  the  defini- 
tion oi  terms  than  that  which  rliscusses  this  doctrine.  This  is 
true  partly  because  of  the  inherent  abstruseness  and  complexity 
of  the  Bubject,  and  yet  more  because  of  t!ie  ambiginty  and  inade- 
qnateuess  of  the  words  which  must  be  employed.  The  case  is 
such  as  to  necessitate  a  8«)inewhat  arbitrary  use  t>f  language,  for 
which  reason  one  who  may  have  no  wish  t^)  force  his  defiiationa 
on  the  acceptance  of  others,  must  yet  exercise  care  that  the  mean- 
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ing^  which  he  emplovs  may  be  understood.  "Without  such  precau- 
tion no  attempt  at  a  last  analysis  of  the  laws  of  conviction  and  be- 
lief can  be  hopefully  made;  and  the  effort  to  solve  this,  the  most 
fundamental,  problem  of  mental  science,  will  result  only  in  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  But,  in  defining  and  distinguishing 
terms,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  define  and  distinguisn  things 
that  difter,  and  shall  present  what  we  consider  correct  views  re- 
garding a  most  important  topic. 

The  doctrine  of  intuitionalism  pertains  primarily 
5i^*^5n<ir^  to  our  convictions  or  beliefs,  and  divides  tnem  into 
ora^uon.      or  the  experiential  and  the  intuitional.     After  that  it 

deals  with  our  conceptions  or  thoughts,  and  finds 
in  them  what  is  intuitional  and  what  is  experiential.  These 
distinctions  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  the  latter  grows 
out  of,  and  depends  upon,  the  former.  In  discriminating  expe- 
riential belief  from  experiential  thought,  and  intuitional  belief 
from  intuitional  thought,  the  terms  thought  and  belie/  are  em- 
ployed in  contrasted  senses.  In  this  use  bdie/  and  conviction 
signify  thoughts  or  conceptions  as  accompanied  with  intellectual 
conviction,  or  belief;  while  the  term  thought  signifies  conceptions 
or  ideas  regarded  simply  in  their  own  nature  and  aside  from 
their  combination  with  conviction. 

We  shall  first  consider  our  experiential  and  our  in- 
toSiUon°»ro  two  tuitioual  convictioTis  or  bdie/s.  These  may  be  char- 
tadi^cnt"***  "'  acterized  as  two  radical  modes  of  judgment     For 

judgment  is  the  initial  act  of  forming  a  belief,  and, 
in  a  wide  philosophic  sense,  is  the  initial  act  of  forming  any  be- 
lief whatever.  Moreover,  as  judgment  may  signify  the  power 
or  faculty  of  performing  this  act,  so  experience  and  intuition 
may  signify  the  mental  powers  by  which  we  form  those  judg- 
ments wliich  we  call  experiential  and  intuitional. 

That  form  of  judgment  which  is  the  initial  act  of  knowledge 
is  propei-ly  named  axpiitian.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  judg- 
ments in  that  the  belief  which  it  originates  is  absolute  and  well- 
founded.  Our  more  important  and  noticeable  experiential  and 
intuitional  judgments  are  cognitions — or  perceptions,  as  they 
are  also  sometimes  called,  the  })€r,  in  this  case,  denoting  com- 
pleteness or  thoroughness.  Most  of  the  discussion  concerning 
intuition  and  experience  might  take  place  regarding  these  cog- 
nitions, or  perceptions.  But  these  terms,  if  used  exclusively, 
might  indicate  that  experience  and  intuition  result  only  in  the 
al>8olHte  cognition  of  truth,  and  never  in  judgments  respecting 
tilings  possible  or  probable.  This  would  be  an  error.  We  pre- 
fer, tlierefore,  to  describe  the  radical  nature  of  these  modes  of 
mental  action  as  being  that  of  judgment,  and  not  that  of  cog- 
nition, or  perception,  simply.  All  experiential  judgment  is  a 
perception  of  the  certainly  existent,  but  this  is  not  true  in  re- 
gard to  all  intuitional  judgment,  or  in  cases  in  which  experien- 
tial and  intuitional  judgments  combine. 

The  purposes  of  mental  science  require  that  we  use  the  terms 
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experience  and  inhnfion — and  their  more  express  equivalents,  ex- 
jx'i'ieiUiid  aud  intuilice  judgiiiutit — ia  tecliiiical  aiul  deliiied  sig- 
niticutiuuH.     Eucli  tena  Uus  a  variety  of  raeaninye,  but,  in  the 

f (resent  discussiun,  each  must  be  employed  in  a  way  different 
nini  any  of  its  more  common  siguiticationH,  and  in  that  way 
excdusively.  For  the  disliuctioa  between  experience  and  in- 
tuition, in  this  department  of  speculation,  is  wholly  removed 
from  ordinary  thought  and  language.  It  is  purely  philosophi- 
cal, and  so  subtle  and  abstruse  that  it  will  bo  lost  in  luiseun- 
ceptions,  if  any  possibility  of  misconception  be  allowed. 
Tbri*  oommon  -£'-'7*'''<*"(>'i  i"  comtnou  language,  hue  three  princi- 
moauingi  at  tbe  pal  meauiugH.  First,  it  is  a  name  for  all  of  nian'a 
term  aixntnce.  pnycliKol  U/c,  all  lie  does  or  suft'ers,  so  j\iT  as  he  ia 
diatinclly  conscious  of  it.  According  to  this  we  say,  "  One's  ex- 
perience, during  such  or  such  a  period,  was  inouotonous  or 
varied,  happy  or  fiUl  of  sorrow.  Secondly,  it  may  denote  all 
of  those  coijiiitiuns,  or  pcrceplioim,  of  present  objects  and  rekUiom, 
%vhich  take  place  immediately  on  the  occasion  of  one's  psychical 
life,  whether  the  objects  be  included  in  this  life,  or  only  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  In  tliis  sense  experience  is  a  comprehen- 
sive term,  including  every  form  of  sense-perception,  concomitant 
perception,  and  consciousness.  Hence  memory  is  the  record  of 
experience,  and  is  referred  to  as  giving  tbe  testimony  of  experi- 
ence. This  mode  of  cognition  is  nothing  else  than  pre.sentativ6 
perception.  Its  principal  element  is  the  cognition  of  simple  fact; 
out  it  does  not  exclude,  as  an  accessory  to  this,  a  perception  of 
necessary  relations.  Tlius,  one  may  experience,  or  know  from 
experience,  the  length  of  a  certain  road,  the  necessity  of  passiug 
over  that  road  to  reach  a  certain  mountain,  the  height  of  the 
I'JUOuntain,  the  necessity  of  exertion  to  surmount  the  summit,  the 
Mauty  of  the  prospect  obtained  there,  the  resemblance  of  this 
prospect  to  some  other  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  beauty  or  the  resemblance  on  some  particular  features  of  the 
prospect.  Whatever  of  iact  or  of  necessity  may  be  observed 
with  attention  and  interest,  is  an  object  of  this  experience. 
Finally,  experience  may  signify  our  immediaie  kmivkdge  of  fad 
considered  as  accompanied  hu  an  inductive  prooeas^  and  as  resulting 
in  general  conclusious.  With  reference  to  this  meaning  we  often 
speak  of  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  say  that  a  wise  mail 
is  governed  by  experience,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  from 
experience — that  is,  from  inductive  observation — many  useful 
and  important  lessons.  At  present,  we  employ  a  sense  more 
restricted  than  any  of  these,  but  more  closely  related  to  the 
Second  than  to  either  of  the  others.  We  mean  by  experience, 
ilic  per&pdon  or  ol^iervation  of  mere  facf,  as  distinguished  from 
the  perception  of  the  necessary,  or  logical,  relations  of  fact,  or 
of  fact  as  having  these  relations.  If  one  sees  a  man  on  the 
street,  the  sentence  "The  man  stands  on  the  street,  not  in  the 
house,"  may  express  his  experience,  or  experiential  perception, 
in  regard  to  the  man.     In  this  he  sees  ana  believes  simply  that 
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the  man  is  in  the  one  place  and  not  in  the  other,  but  does  not 
think  of  the  necessity  of  his  being  somewhere,  if  he  exist  at  all,  of 
the  imposBibility  of  his  being  both  on  the  street  and  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  or  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  in  either  place. 
These  last-mentioned  perceptions  are  intimately  united  with  those 
of  mere  fact,  and  are  frequently  included  with  them  in  one  act 
of  cognition ;  yet  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  and 
may  be  called  necessary,  or  logical,  or  intuitional,  perceptions. 

Often  an  experiential  judgment  signifies  a  lesson 
^'l^uSkto.^^of  o''  general  truth  learnt  from  our  observation  of  fact; 
the  tenn.  and  this  usc  of  language  is  natural  and  proper. 

Defined  and  Uliu-    t>    .     •      -i  i.   5-  •  u    n  i 

tnted.  But,  in  the  present  discussion,  we  snail  mean,  by 

experience,  only  the  simple  perception  of  fact,  that 
is,  of  fact  so  far  as  it  does  not  involve  logical  relations;  for  these 
relations,  of  course,  may  also  be  things  actual.  So,  also,  by  em- 
pirical cognition,  judgment,  or  perception,  and  by  empirical 
knowledge,  we  shall  mean  the  cognition  of  simple  fact,  and  not 
the  knowledge  of  any  law,  gained  from  observation,  although 
the  phrase  might  have  this  latter  signification. 

Experiential  or  empirical  judgments,  or  perceptions,  are  ex- 
pressed by  pure  categorical  statements,  or  what  the  Aristotelians 
called  propositions  "  de  inesse."  They  use  the  indicative  mood 
of  verbs,  and  this  in  its  simplest  and  most  literal  significance. 
Sometimes  this  mood  is  used  to  express  a  necessarj'  law,  as  when 
we  say,  "  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  possible  between  two 
points," — "  Ice,  >vhen  exposed  to  the  fire,  will  melt."  But  it  ex- 
presses experiential  perception,  when  it  is  used  merely  histori- 
cally. Hence,  experiential,  or  empirical,  knowledge  might  be 
called  historical;  as  it  was  by  Aristotle.  Philosophical  history, 
which  accounts  for  facts  and  traces  them  to  their  causes,  is  not 
purely  empirical;  but  history,  as  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts,  is  a 
formal  record  of  experience. 

Experiential  knowledge  admits  of  generalization,  or  rather 
of  the  use  of  general  notions.  One  can  say,  "  All  the  trees  in 
that  forest  are  oaks."  This  does  not  express  any  law  of  neces- 
sity, but  simply  sums  up  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  observation. 
A  general  fact  must  be  distinguished  from  a  general  law. 

In  caueational  sequence,  experience,  or  empirical  perception, 
may  be  said  to  observe  the  agent  and  its  power,  the  operation 
of  the  power  and  the  result  as  produced  by  this,  but  not  that 
absolute  necessity  of  connection  which  exists  between  these 
things;  just  as  it  may  perceive  a  body  occupying  space,  but  not 
as  doing  so  necessarily.  In  other  words,  historical  fact  and  log- 
ical necessity  may  be  distinguished,  and  the  perception  of  each 
assigned  to  a  different  power,  or  to  a  difiFerent  modification  of 
the  same  power. 

The  term  intuition  signifies  literally  a  looking  upon, 

Mc'clSr**^^'    a"fi  is  naturally  applied  to  any  style  of  convidion  in 

tohich  something  is  immediately  seen,  and  not  inferred, 

or  beUeved  on  testimony,  to  exist     "  By  intuition,"  says  Pres. 
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McCoah,  •*  I  mean  that 


/hich  the  mind  he 


jeroeivmi 


power 
once,  anit  witlioiit  a  process,"     lUis  w  tb© 
primary  and  generic  meaning  of  the  term. 

But,  accoraing  to  this  signification,  thiit  act  of  niiud  wbieli 
!  we  have  distinguished  as  expt-rienoe,  or  empirical  pe rception.  is 
1  B  leading  kind  of  intnitionr  all  presentative  cognilion,  wlielht-r 
of  sense,  or  consciousness,  or  concomitant  perception,  is  intuitive. 
For  all  Hucli  cognition  is  immediate  and  without  h  process.  In 
a  previous  part  of  the  present  treatise  (§  15G)  ttxe  term  JnfuUion 
was  used  to  signify  presentational  cognition,  and  not  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  technical  sense  now  to  be  employed.  The  intuition 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  presentative  cugiiitiou,  but  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  what  we  have  called  exfx^nential,  or  empirlcalf 
perception.  According  to  the  sense  at  present  before  us,  it  is 
uot  intuition  simply  to  be  conscious  of  having  a  toothache,  and 
to  know  that  it  is  on  one  side  of  yonr  face  and  not  on  the  other, 
or  to  realize  that  you  have  five  digits  on  one  liatid,  and  that  with 
these  you  are  touching  the  fingers  on  the  other  hariid,  or  otlier 
objects  within  reach.  These  perceptions  would  be  experieiicea, 
in  the  special  sense  already  defined. 

Again,  intuition  somotnnes  signifies  an  action  of  the  intellect 
in  which  things  are  perceived,  not  really  without  a  process,  but 
BO  quickly  and  with  so  great  natural  or  acjqiiired  iacility,  that 
the  steps  of  the  process  ehide  our  observation.  According  to 
this  sense  inliiitive  re<i.son  is  opposed  to  dU-ursive,  thrmgh  these 
are  both  radically  of  the  same  nature  (§  187).  In  like  manner 
the  process  of  inference  in  our  acquired  sense-perceptions  i;*  called 
intuilive.  This  is  tiiat  intuition  exhibited  by  great  niathemati- 
ciana  who  sornetiines  understand  and  solve  problems  at  once, 
which  others  master  only  by  slow  and  metliodical  calculation. 

The  intuition,  of  which  we  now  treat,  agrees  with 
oa* tera* ul?ia(i^  experience  in  being  a  perception  of  trutlis  withf)ut 
•a^^^ipawsdto^the  aproccss;  but  it  dilfers  fnun  experience  in  that  it 
takes  place  quiU^  an  uell  in  the  absence  as  in  the  }ire»- 
enceof  the  ohjecis  a,.i8tfrtetl  to  e-xi-sL  It  manifests  itself  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  class  of  propositions  need  only  to  be  presented  to 
the  mind  m  order  to  be  fully  believed.  No  objects  neeil  be  ac- 
tually present;  the  conception  of  them  is  Buffieient.  For  this 
reason  the  truths  thus  perceived  may,  more  emnhatically,  ba 
styled  intuitiimal  than  those  gained  by  experiential  cogiiitioii. 
Experience  does  not  lead  to  the  belief"  of  propoHititins  apart  lioni 
the  evidence  of  observation,  and  simply  on  our  con.'^ideratinn  of 
them;  in  this  sense  experiential  coiivictiims  are  not  intuitive. 
Because  logic  and  mental  Hcieiice  imnudiately  examine  rej'i<>- 
duced  or  elaborated  ideas,  and  not  (he  perceptions  m  which  these 
originate,  it  was  natural  that,  in  many  discusHions,  those  beliefs 
alone  should  be  called  intuitive  which  are  evident  in  themselves, 
or  simply  as  forms  of  thought,  while  propositions  expressive  of 
our  perceptions  of  simple  fact  should  be  regarded  as  immediately 
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evidenced  by  the  presented  object,  rather  than  as  im  mediately- 
evident  in  theraselvea  Thus  the  terras  intuitive  and  intuitional, 
though  naturally  referring  to  all  perceptions  which  are  immediate 
or  without  a  process,  are  often  opposed  to  the  terms  experiential 
and  empirical,  and  are  then  employed  to  distinguish  a  class  of 
cognitions  which  are  not  those  of  simple  fact, 
with  reapect  to  ^^^  objective  peculiarity  common  to  intuitive  or 
their  objecuve  self-evideut  convictious  is  that  they  pertain  to  the 
lUoM  »re  nocefr  neccssory  reiaiions  of  things  and  set  forth  things  as  in 
dSlTuSgmenS  ^ecessary  rdationa.  For  this  reason  they  have  been 
called  our  necessary  judgments  or  beliefs.  This  desig- 
nation refers  to  the  necessary  natixre  of  the  truths  which  these 
judgments  set  forth,  and  not  to  their  own  nature  as  modes  of 
mental  conviction.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ren- 
ders them  necessary  in  this  light  also,  they  are  no  more  subjec- 
tively necessary  than  our  experiential  convictions.  What  our 
cognitive  powers  apprehend  to  be  fact,  we  cannot  help  firmly 
believing,  whether  we  apprehend  it  as  necessary  fact  or  not 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  our  intuitions 
set  forth  what  is  necessarily  true,  they  do  not  always  set  forth 
what  is  necessarily  existent.  They  may  present  the  merely 
possible,  or,  through  a  combination  of  the  possible  with  the 
necessary,  what  is  only  probable.  The  distinction  between  in- 
tuitive and  experiential  convictions  is  not  such  that  certainty 
belongs  to  the  former  and  probability  to  the  latter.  On  the 
contrary,  pure  intuitional  reasoning,  in  which  only  ontological 
principles  are  employed,  may  have  probable  conclusions,  while 
Dotli  experiential  knowledge  and  the  inferences  from  it  may  be 
perfect  and  absolute.  No  one  will  dispute  that,  when  I  see  an 
object,  for  example,  my  inkstand,  I  am  just  as  certain  experien- 
tially,  that  it  is  where  it  is,  that  is,  on  my  table,  as  I  am,  intu- 
itively, that,  being  a  real  inkstand,  it  must  exist  somewhere. 
But  the  doctrine  has  been  taught  that  intuitive  perception,  being 
the  cognition  of  things  necessary,  is  always  productive  of  abso- 
lute certainty.  This  is  incorrect.  Our  ontological  convictions 
set  forth  always  what  is  necessarily  true,  but  not  always  what  is 
necessarily  existent.  Possibility,  or  contingency,  and  probability, 
no  less  than  necessity  and  certainty,  belong  to  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  are  intuitively  perceived.  Our  inferences  in  pos- 
sibility and  in  probability,  no  less  than  those  which  are  neces- 
sary and  certain,  involve  ontological  judgment.  All  pure  mathe- 
matical reasonings  are  intuitional,  but  among  the  purest  of  them 
we  must  reckon  calculations  of  chance  and  probability.  We 
allow  that  our  more  important  intuitions  concern  the  necessarily 
existent,  rather  than  the  possible  and  the  probable.  But  we 
maintain  that  the  radical  principles  of  contingent  reasoning  are 
intuitive  convictions.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  necessary  jndg- 
ments  are  not  simply  those  which  set  foi-th  things  as  existing 
necessarily  under  given  conditions,  but  those  which  set  forth 
things  as  necessarily  true. 
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In  styling  all  intuitionnl  judgment  necessary  we  recognize  a 
comrmuiity  uf  nature  wliicli  aubsista  between  logical  uecessity 
atid  logical  pcissibility.  Both  are  modes  of  the  Ktate  of  the  con- 
ditioned. Possibility  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  or  imper- 
fectly developed  necessity,  and  it  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature, 
of  necessity  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  so  loug  as  the  antecedent 
on  which  it  depends  exists.  An  effect  is  necessaribf  possible 
when  some  parts  of  its  cause,  at  least,  exist,  nor  can  it  cease  to 
have  this  possibility  till  these  conditioiisare  removed.  As  intuitive 
judgments  assert  necessity  and  contingency,  they  are  naturalljr 
expressed  in  modal  and  hypotlietical  propositions,  just  as  erapin- 
cal  judgments  are  naturally  expressed  by  categorical  statements. 

Some  distinguish  intuifioii  as  tlie  iinmtrdiate  per- 
^tii^^oMKMBn  ception  of  that  which  is  nece.«sary  as  such,  and 
wuty  uid  ofoTn-  make  experience-  the  perception  of  that  which  is 
luve.  uid.  iu  ■  contingent  as  such.  Ihis  contrast  oi  juvlgments 
'  may  be  made,  but  it  is  not  that  called  ibr  in  this 

department  of  philosopliy.  Bi>th  the  perceptiims 
above  mentioned  are  intuitive.  Enipirical  percepiuuj  is  the 
Bimple  cogintion  of  fact,  as  fact,  without  reference  to  its  logical 
relations.  When  we  see  a  man  walking  along  the  street,  wo 
perceive,  experientially,  that  he  is  moving  in  space.  Tins  is  a 
thing  necessary  if  he  move  at  all,  for  no  motion  is  possible  save 
in  space;  and  it  is  a  thing  possible,  for  the  actual  is  always  pos- 
sible, and  the  existence  of  space  renders  the  motion  of  any  body 
possible.  Moreover,  we  may  say  that  this  necessity  and  this 
possibility  are  presentation  ally  perceived.  But  they  are  not 
experientiaUy  perceived.  So  far  us  anything  is  peiceived  as 
logically  necessary  or  possible,  it  is  the  object  of  intuitional 
cognition ;  but  mere  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  logical  relations, 
is  the  oly'ect  of  experiential  cognition.  It  is  true  that  enipirical 
knowledge  does  not  recognize  things  as  necessary;  but  neither 
does  it  recognize  them  a«  ctintiugent. 

Here  let  us  avoid  that  extreme  doctrine  which 
m'^cw^uuu!^'  "liikes  all  presentational  tliouglit  experiential,  and, 
Thre* mode. ofiii-  i,j  thie  wav,  deiiies  that  any  intuitive  thought  can 
pctisDoe.  be  SO.      i  here  is  no  absurdity  in  saying  that  some 

things  immediately  perceived  as  fact,  are  also,  and  in 
the  same  act  of  intellect,  perceived  as  things  necessary  or  possible. 
It  is  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  first  intuitions  take  place 
in  connection  with  experiential  cognition,  and  tliat  they  are  not 
properly  inferences,  but  presentational  perceptions  «)f  things  as 
in  logical  relations.  Or  we  may  say  that,  in  complete  presenta- 
tional perception,  intuition  and  experience  unite.  Thus,  in  the 
very  act  of  perceiving  some  event  as  resulting  from  some  cause, 
•we  also  perceive  it  to  result  neces-sarily.  \Ve  see  that  it  could 
not  take  place  without  the  cause,  and  that,  with  the  cause,  it 
could  not  fail  to  take  place.  In  such  a  cognition,  we  would  not 
infer  the  event  from  tlie  cause,  but  perceive  it  aa  in  necessary 
relation  to  the  cause.     Iu  like  manner,  mathematical  intuitions 
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may  be  presentational.  We  may  see  three  equal  bodies  and 
their  equality,  and  at  the  same  time  perceive  the  necessity  that 
two  of  them,  being  respectively  equal  to  the  third,  must  be  equal 
to  one  another.  But  it  is  true  that  the  great  use  and  value  of 
intuitive  judgment  are  realized  in  connection  with  inference. 
As  the  vital  element  in  inference,  intuition  enables  one  to  per- 
ceive and  know  things  which  he  does  not  know  already,  and 
which  he  cannot  know  in  any  other  way.  The  fitness  of  intui- 
tion for  this  use,  more  than  any  other  characteristic,  is  the 
ground  of  its  philosophical  importance  and  of  its  distinction 
from  experience. 

While  this  latter  mode  of  perception  is  wholly  presentational,  the 
intuitive  judgment  may  assume  three  forma.  First,  it,  also,  may 
be  presentational,  the  perception  of  necessary  relations  between 
things  visibly  present.  Secondly,  it  may  be  an  actualistic  infer- 
ence, in  which,  from  some  seen  antecedent,  we  infer  a  real  con- 
sequent as  necessarily  connected  with  it  And,  thirdly,  it  may 
be  a  hypothetical  iuferej;ice  in  which  we  merely  suppose  an  an- 
tecedent, and  thereupon  infer  a  consequent  as  hypothetically 
necessary.  In  these  two  latter  modes  of  judgment,  intuition 
exhibits  that  peculiar  power  whereby  it  produces  conviction  on 
the  mere  presentation  of  a  proposition,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  object  asserted  to  exist 

§  226.  When  we  examine  any  spontaneous  intui- 
^ffi'«d"eieSi  tion  or  self-evident  belief,— as,  lor  example,  that 
or  principUtod  In-  gome  individual  change  which  we  observe  must 
gui»hed.    .         proceed   irom  a  cause,   or  that  some   particular 

change  similar  to  another  must  proceed  from  a 
cause  similar  to  that  of  the  other — or  that  two  individual  things, 
bodies,  weights,  forces,  lines,  sin-faces,  solids,  or  any  kind  of 
quantities,  being  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  to  each  other,  we 
find  tliat  the  judgment  does  not  depend  on  the  lohde  nature  of  the 
things  observed  and  judged  about,  but  only  on  i-ertain  ehmeids 
of  their  nature,  which  we  perceive  as  the  fundanienta  of  the 
necessary  relations.  We  ground  our  judgment  on  the  percep- 
tion that  certain  objects  are  quantities  and  have  relations  and 
relata  pertaining  to  them  as  such ;  or  on  the  perception  that  they 
are  events  and  have  the  relations  and  relata  belonging  to  them 
as  such;  or  that  they  are  substances,  or  powers,  or  spaces,  or 
times,  or  relations  of  some  kind,  as  identity  or  diversity,  or 
similarity  or  dissimilarity,  and  have  the  relations  and  relata 
connected  with  them  as  such.  Onr  conclusion  is  logically  in- 
dependent of  any  more  specific  features  which  may  accompany 
these  radical  characteristics.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  both 
possible  and  natural  for  thinking  men  to  withdraw  their  atten- 
tion from  those  elements  in  objects  which  are  not  necessary  con- 
ditions of  their  judgment,  and  to  concentrate  their  thought 
upon  those  which  are.  In  this  way  almtract  singular  judgments  are 
formed,  presenting  that  which  is  self-evident  simply  as  having 
the  nature  which  makes  it  self-evident;  and  from  these,  by  an 
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application  of  the  homologic  principle,  generaJ  Judijm''yit!i  are  cIg- 

xived,  which  express  fuiidiimental  laws,  mid  inuy  be  usud  asradi- 

rules  ut'iiiterence.     For  example,  perceiving  or  thinking  about 

my  individual  event  siinply  aa  huoIi,  we  cau  immedititely  say 

that  it  niuBt  have  a  cauwe,  and  that,  too,  a  cause  correBpoudiiig 

'to  its  own  nature,  and  which,  ii'  repeated,  will  pruduoe  a  similar 

effect.    Or,  should  we  add  together  three  eqiud  amounts  of  some 

particular  substance,  a«  sugar,  or  salt,  or  water,  or  wine,  ou  two 

or  more  occasions,  we  might,  tkiukiu|5  of  them  only  as  quantities, 

Bay  that  tlie  buiii,  in  each  instance,  le  equal  to  that  in  each  of 

the  other  instances.     Then,  immediately  consequent  upon  such 

jndgmentfl,  we  have  the  general  "principles,"  that  there  is  no 

^■etiect  without  a  cause,  that  like  effectH  have  like  causes,  and  that, 

^Ktf  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  sums  will  be  equal. 

^m  Every  such  general  judgment  setH  forth  that  which 

^■f —  —  ... 

1      ii 


fSfiw    fkr    ind    In 
What    >cQ»u    Inta 


"  is  necessarily  true  in  any  particular  instance  what- 


itjve«ndiiituiUou.  evcr,  iu  which  the  antecedent  oi  the  judgment  may 
I  oiiwio«tcjlL  ""  exist.  Such  a  judgment,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
^m  as  expressing  a  universal  iaw  of  being.     It  states 

^mfffhat  (il>solutehj  mud  be  ina'.  of  soJiie  subject  provkk-d  thai  subject 
^K^xist.     It  asserts  that  aiiy  where,  or  at  any  time,  or  in  any  uys- 
^tetu  of  being,  in  wluch  that  subject  may  be  found,  that  law  must 
prevail.     Because  these  generalized  intuitions  would  be  true  under 
any  possible  system,  they  may  be  distinguished  as  ontological 
jndgmeuts,  anil  may  be  said  to  express  ontological  laws.     This 
sharacter  may  be  given  to  them  on  the  furtlier  ground,  wliich 
lay  become  more  evident  as  we  proceed,  that  tiiey  would  bo 
lecesKirily  employed  by  rational  beings,  under  any  system  of 
jxistence,  as  really  applicnliie  to  the  forujs  of  entity  composing 
It.     In  other  words,  our  abstract  intuitive  judgments  are  not 
'only  such  as  would  be  true,  if  applicable,  under  any  system 
of  ueing,   but  are  sucli,  also,  as  must  be  applicable.     For  this 
txeaeou,   therefore, — as   connected   with   the   very   existence    of 
tliingB,  in  case  tilings  exist  at  ail, — wo  may  cull  them  ontnlog- 
•al  judgments,   and   sa^'   that  they   indicate  ontological    laws. 
jThose  concrete  intuitions  in  wliicli  objects  are  regarded  in  their 
rhole  nature,  and  without  rejection  of  those  eleineuts  on  which 
the  necessary  perception  does  not  depend,  might  also  be  Cidled 
\ont^Jl^xJi^:al,  as  containing  and  embodying  the  necessary  judgment; 
md  they  sometimes  do  receive  this  name.    They  are  (mtological, 
^however,  not  as  to  their  whole  nature,  Imt  only  iu  an  inferior 
and  secondary  sense,  and  as  including  judgments  which  more 
properly  deserve  tlie  designation. 

1^       ,    ,   ..  .      As  contrasted  with  the  abstract  or  treneral  jud":- 
Bseuu  d«-flii«i,  u  ment,  tlie  concrete  uituition  niignt  bo  distniguished 
[«uJuoiui"or*lafet-  ^^  conwdocjicaf :  and   so   our  intuitive  convictions 
might  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  ontokigtccd 
and  the  avimological;  these  latter  having,  in   ad- 
dition to  the  thought  and  perception  which  on- 
l.tological  judgments  emjjioy,  aad  which  they  also  employ,  modea 
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of  conception  and  of  conviction  peculiar  to  themselves.  Our 
most  noted  coemological  judgments  relate  to  the  specific  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  our  intuitions 
respecting  the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  Presentationally  we  say  that  that  particular  blow 
(with  its  attending  circumstances)  was  necessarily  followed  by 
that  particular  flash  and  report.  Inferentially  we  say  that  an- 
other cap,  jnst  like  that  one,  would  be  exploded  by  a  similar 
blow.  These  judgments  pertain,  not  to  cause  and  effect  in  the 
abstract,  but  to  the  hammering  and  explosion  of  certain  percus- 
sion caps.  Evidently,  too,  the  propositions  expressing  them, 
when,  vnderstood  as  the  viterances  of  intuitional  or  necessary  truth, 
are  self-evident  in  the  sense  that  they  need  only  to  be  conceived 
or  stated  in  order  to  be  believed.  Our  conviction,  in  each  case, 
assumes  or  starts  from  our  observation  and  analysis  of  the  act- 
ual piienomena.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  judgments,  as 
setting  forth  necessarj'  relations,  include,  and  are  founded  on, 
modes  of  perception  which  do  not  depend  on  our  knowledge 
of  any  instituted  order  of  things,  bnt  which  employ  principles 
of  abKolute  necessity,  and  are  emphatically  ontological.  They 
include  the  judgments  that  a  change  demands  a  cause — that 
the  true  cause,  or  an  essential  element  of  it,  is  discoverable  by 
the  method  of  difference  (for  the  explosion  takes  place  only  when 
the  blow  is  given), — and  that  like  causes  are  conjoined  with  like 
eff'ects.  These  principles  are  ontological;  and  not  only  does 
the  cosmological  judgment  involve  the  assertion  of  them,  as 
a  part  of  itself,  but  its  whole  force  as  an  inference  depends  on,  and 
Jloios  from,  this  assertion.  The  only  part  which  presentation 
necessarily  performs,  in  connection  with  inferences  respecting 
the  actual  operations  of  nature,  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  fact 
simply  as  such,  and  without  reference  to  the  logical  relations 
of  tact.  Thereupon  inferential  perception,  according  to  intui- 
tional or  ontological  principles,  taking  hold  of  the  facte,  and 
retaining  the  specific  forms  of  thought  furnished  by  experience, 
yet  without  any  further  aid  from  presentative  perception,  pro- 
duces the  conclusion  proper  in  the  case.  The  judgment,  that 
the  explosion  necessarily  follows  the  blow,  is  something  so  in- 
dependently intellectual  that  it  takes  place  as  well  on  the  sup- 
position or  remembrance,  as  on  the  perception,  of  the  facts; 
while  the  judgment,  that  a  similar  cap  will  be  exploded  by 
a  similar  blow,  is  a  horaological — and,  therefore,  an  ontological 
— inference,  from  tlie  particular  intuition  already  made.  So  that, 
although  cosmological  judgments  find  the  specific  form  of  their 
data,  and  of  their  conceptions,  in  experience,  or  the  observation 
of  fact,  their  whole  force  comes  from  the  apprehension  of  truths 
which  are  evident  merely  on  being  stated  and  independently 
of  our  cognition  of  the  actual.  Therefore,  as  opposed  to  experi- 
ential perception,  and  as  being  a  mode  of  necessary  or  inferential 
perception,  the  cosmological  judgment  is  essentially  intuitional. 
While  our  reasonings  respecting  the  operations  of  speciflo 


principle  which  they  fulluw,  hnve  the  Baine  character.     Such  are 
judgments  and  inferences  in  which  mathematical,  or  other  iutui- 
I      tioiial  convictions,  are  employed  about  natural  objects,  coneid- 
^^ered  as  such  and  as  having  their  observed  pecuHurities.     The 
^Hissertion  that  a  pound  of  featlievs  is  of  the  same  weipjht  as  a 
^Hponiid  of   lead,    because  they  are   each  equal   in   weight   to  a 
^»poutid  of  iron,  is  cosmologicul.     Such  judgmenta,  yet  more  evi- 
dently than  those  regarding  causational  seqnence,  derive  their 
force  from  the  abstract  principles  which   they  embody  and  to 
wliich  they  are  cmiforuieo. 
^Laa       »mbi«iiity  ^^^  foregoing  remarks  may  illustrate  the  relation 
^^Muia«d.  between  those  modes  of  judgment  which  we  have 

^■r*''"*"   '         distinguished  as  ontological  and  cosinological;  and 
^Vthey  show  how  botli  are  esseiitiallj'  intuitive.     We  have  named 
our  concrete  intuitions  avmioJoqlad  in  order  to  avoid  au  anibigu- 
^_ity.     Sotne,  perhaps  rn<i8t,  who  observe  that  these  judgments  are 
^■Donnected  with  experience  and  take  their  start  from  specific  ex- 
^"periential  cognitions,  have  distinguished  them  as  experiential  or 
empirical.     While  the  use  of  such  language  is  not  without  reason, 
it  is  fitted  to  produce  perplexity.     It  tends  to  confound  cosmolog- 
ical  judgments  with  tho.se   wliich  are  purely  experiential;  and 
it  f>b«cures  that  relation  of  affinity,  or  community  of  nature,  which 
exists   between   cosmivlogical  judgments  and   those   which  are 
purely  ontological.      In  tlie  statements  of  Kant,  the  ejrperieniial 
judgment  is  distinguished  from  the  cmpiriaiL  this  latter  being 
the  simple  perception  of  concrete  fact,  and  the  former  being  what 
■we  have  called  the  cosmological  judgment.     He  says, — in  his 
"Prolegomena  to  Future  Metaphysics,"  §  18, — "Althougti  all 
judgnu'uts  of  experience  are  empirical,  that  is,  have  their  ground 
lit  the  iumiediate  perceptions  of  the  senses,  yet,  conversely,  it  is 
lot  true  tliat  all  empirical  judgments  are,  for  this  reason,  judg- 
iients  of  experience;  but,  in  addition  to  the  empirical  element, 
and,  in  general,  in  additii>n  to  that  given  to  sense-intuition,  par- 
ticular concepts  must  be  furnished,  whose  origin  is  a  priori  in  the 
pure  understanding,  under  wliich  every  percept  must  be  subsumed 
and  so  changed  into  true  t-xj^erictdial.,  as  distinguished  from  em- 
piric'tl.  knowledge."     The  terms  cjr^ierienlvd  and  empirical  are  the 
•xact  Latin  and  Greek  equivalents  of  each  other.     We  prefer  to 
jse  them  as  mere  synonyms,  arjd  have,  therefore,  distinguished 
the  e^tj^rieutial  perceptions  of  which  Kant  speaks,  by  the  term 
<imfJn>jiral. 

The  distinction  between  ontological  and  cosmological  intui- 
'^tion  applies  to  all  necessary  or  inferential  jndgnieuts  whatever 
and,  tlierefore,  to  conclusions  of  contingency  and  probability  as 
well  as  to  those  of  necessity  and  certainty.  In  every  case  the 
illative  force  depends  on  the  recognition  of  ontological  laws. 
This  truth  has  been  illustrated  in  previuus  discussions  (§  218). 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  now,   but  shall  aasume  that  the 
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relation  between  ontological  and  cosmological  judgmenta  has 
been  sufficiently  considered. 

§  227.  The  next  point  calling  for  attention  con- 
won'°u™m°/dSi^<i  cems  the  modes  in  which  experience,  or  the  cog- 
en  '^tn  tw  '*^''"  nition  of  simple  fact,  may  and  does  affect  intuition 
Fint, «« to'tJe  n»-  in  its  abstract,  and  in  its  concrete,  form.  These 
^bduot"^'  "'  modes  are  two  in  number.  One  of  them  relates 
X  to  the  nature,  and  the  other  to  the  matter,  of  our 
intuitive  convictions.  In  the  first  place,  every  loaical  judgment, 
whether  ontdoffioal  or  cosmological,  is  either  adualistw  or  hypotheti- 
cal, according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  founded  on  experiential  perception. 
This  will  be  evident  in  regard  to  abstract  intuitions,  if  we 
attend  to  the  operation  of  our  minds  in  the  use  of  any  mathe- 
matical or  metaphysical  axiom.  If  we  say  respecting  some 
straight  line  which  we  know  t-o  be  actually  existent,  that  it  is 
the  shortest  possible  between  its  terminal  points,  this  is  an 
actualistic  judgment;  but,  if  the  line  be  only  a  supposed  or 
imaginary  one,  our  judgment  is  hypothetical.  In  just  the  same 
way  a  cosmological  inference  is  actualistic  if  the  antecedent  be 
known,  or  believed,  to  exist,  and  hypothetical,  if  the  antecedent 
be  only  supposed  to  be.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  two 
kinds  of  judgment  do  not  assume  the  hypothetical  character 
with  equal  ease  and  completeness.  Axioms,  or  general  onto- 
logical judgments,  are  essentially  hypothetical,  and  may  be 
entertained  without  any  reference  to  existing  realities;  while 
cosmological  judgments,  even  when  hypothetical,  are  seldom 
purely  so.  For  example,  hypothetical  statements  concerning 
specific  causational  sequences  almost  always  refer  to  a  law  of 
nature,  as  knoion.  In  the  axiom,  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
our  conviction  is  free  from  the  remotest  dependence  on  experi- 
ence; tliis  is  not  the  case  with  even  our  most  general  statements 
respecting  the  operations  of  nature.  These  involve  an  experi- 
ential reference.  We  say,  "All  vegetable  growth  must  have 
moisture,"  in  other  words,  "  If  there  be  vegetable  growth,  there 
must  be  moisture;"  this  is  hypothetical  as  regards  the  existence 
of  vegetable  growth  and  of  moisture.  But,  behind  this  hypo- 
thetical reasoning,  there  is  an  actualistic  conviction  concerning 
the  stability  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  reality  of  that  law 
which  connects  moisture  with  vegetable  growth.  Therefore, 
our  belief  in  the  necessary  connection  of  this  consequent  with 
that  antecedent,  thougli  hypothetical,  is  not  purely  so;  it  is  partly 
founded  on  our  observation  of  the  course  of  nature  in  regard 
to  such  growth.  For  the  hypothetical  judgment  would  have  no 
force  unless  we  believed  that  the  course  of  nature  is  really  uni- 
form, and  that  we  have  discovered  one  of  its  uniformities. 

We  might  conceive  of  a  judgment  in  which  these  principles, 
also,  were  hypothetically  assumed,  but  ordinarily  we  have  no 
use  for  such  judgments,  and  do  not  use  them.  Considered  with 
reference  to  their  ultimate  grounds,  our  ordinaiy  cosmological 
judgments,  even  when  general  or  hypothetical,  are  partly  founded 
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^n  experience,  and,  to  that  extent,  are  not  hj'notheticul.  A 
»arely  hypothetical  cosinological  jiidgraeiit  would  be  sucli  as 
rould  predict  the  operations  of  eonie  imaginary  law  in  an  ideal 
rorld.  The  conviction  attending  it  would  be  wholly  independ- 
it  of  experience,  though  it  might  era  ploy  what  we  may  call 
zperiential  d/mitids  of  cuiuxptiuu  {§  231).  Such  a  judgment  has 
lerely  theoretical  iinportiince.  It  might  be  distinguished  as 
le  poetical  or  Buppotsititious  cosmological  inference. 

lu  the  secoml  place,  ontological  and  coemological 
Sfof'our'oOT*  i'ltiiitioiiH  are  dilfereatly  related  to  experience  with 
""■*-  renpect  to  the  mailer  aaserted  by  them.     The  mat- 

in leaned,  ter  of  the  ontological  judgment  may  be  eupposed. 

to  originate  with  the  judgment  itself;  it  dues  not 
igically  involve  any  antecedent  experience.  But  that  of  a  cos- 
ological  conclusion,  so  far  aa  it  indudes  more  than  that  of  the 
oioijiad  principle  on  ivldch  it  is  founded-,  is  drawn  from  experi- 
uce.  by  mailer,  here,  we  mean  the  matter  of  conviction  and 
ertion,  in  other  words,  thai  whivh  is  Mieved  and  a^aerlcd.  h\ 
ihe  ab.»;tract  intuitions,  *'  Like  effects  must  have  like  causes," 
d  "Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
each  other,"  the  conception  of  what  we  assert  and  believe 
is  not  originally  obtained  in  experiential  cognition;  but  in  order 
to  conceive  and  say,  "A  struck  percussion  cap  will  explode," 
we  must  start  from,  and  refer  to,  a  past  experience  of  causational 
Sequence.  So,  when  we  say  that  a  lump  of  butter  which  Uil- 
iices  a  given  weight  equals  another  lump  which  lialaiR-es  the 
me  weight,  the  peculiarity  of  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  lump 
of  butter  which  is  equal  t<j  a  lump  of  butter,  is  to  be  traced  to 
experiential  perception.  In  p)oetical  coBinological  jmlgnieiit, 
wiiich  is  purely  hypothetical,  imagination  takes  the  place  of 
experience,  in  supplying  the  additional  matter. 

Both  the  radical  modes  of  cognition  which  we  have 
uTmJ^^rrcfuL'd  "«->w  explained,  that  is,  both  empirical  and  intui- 
iii  tvory  piiMB  of  tional  iudgment,  niauilest  themselves  under  every 
uutJutuiuonmoro  pJiase  ot  mental  lile.  in  the  perceptive  phase  ex- 
Ku^'^.  ""  periential  cognition  is  the  prominent  element.  But 
ijituition,  uniting  itself  with  experience,  is  niaui- 
lestly  present  in  our  concomitant  and  in  our  acquired  percep- 
tions. These  are  actualistic  judgments  in  which  we  perceive 
thiiigs  in  necessary  relations,  and  in  whieh,  accctrding  to  on- 
tologieal  principles,  we  infer  the  actual  from  the  aetiial.  In 
tlie  reproductive  phase,  experience,  though  not  immediately 
employed,  appears  in  simple  memory,  which  is  reproduced  ex- 
perience, and  is  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  most  ot  those  bypo- 
thetical  concrete  iudgments  which  are  employed  in  the  con- 
structive work  ot  the  imagination.  These  judgments,  being 
cosmological,  involve  also  intuitive  convictions.  Moreover,  in 
avoiding  absurdities,  imagination  employs  perceptions  of  pos- 
eibility  and  of  probability;  and  these  are  mocfes  of  intuition, 
lu  the  rational,  or  discursive,  phase  of  intellect  the  exercisd 
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of  intuition  is  more  prominent  than  in  either  the  presentativo 
or  the  reproductive  phase.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  reason,  which  are  a  clear  and  full 
comprehension  of  things  and  their  relations,  and  a  special  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  analysis  and  judgment.  Tnese  prop- 
erties pertain  equally  to  what  is  called  the  intuitive  or  inatinctivef 
and  to  the  discursive,  mode  of  reason,  but  they  are  more  observ- 
able in  this  latter  because  of  its  deliberate  and  articulate  move- 
ment. Such  is  the  force  of  rational  perception  that  it  never 
perceives  things  simply  as  existent,  but  always,  also,  in  their 
necessary  or  ontological  relations;  and  such  is  its  power  of 
analysis  and  abstraction,  that  it  can  think  of  things  simply 
BO  far  as  they  condition,  and  are  conditioned  by,  such  relationa 
All  pure,  or  abstract,  ontological  judgments  are  the  product  of 
rational  thought 

The-'ftacumentai  ^^'^'^^  *°*"**^°"*^  principles  are  more  distinctly, 
reMon."  or  "Am*  more  prominently,  and  more  efficiently,  employed 
vtmwifi.  y^^  reason  than  by  any  other  form  of  intellect,  some 

have  ascribed  the  origination  of  these  principles  to  the  reason, 
and  have  called  this  power  the  faculty,  or  place,  of  "  principles," 
meaning  by  these  the  general  laws  of  intuitive  conviction.  We 
prefer  to  say  that  intiution  is  a  radical  power  which  appears  in 
every  mode  of  apprehension,  but  which  becomes  especially  prom- 
inent in  our  rational  perceptions.  But  we  cannot  object  much 
to  the  terminology  oi  those  who,  referring  to  abstract  onto- 
logical judgments,  distinguish  the  faculty  whereby  we  make 
these,  as  the  pure  or  fundamental  reason.  This  is  the  reine  ver- 
nunft  of  various  German  philosophers.  There  is  danger,  however, 
of  considering  such  a  faculty  as  the  ultimate  source  of  these  rad- 
ical convictions,  and  not  simply  as  the  power  by  which  they  are 
brought  out  iuto  distinct  and  separate  consideration.  The  origi- 
nal capability  of  forming  necessary  judgments,  whether  ontolog- 
ical or  cosmological,  should  be  called  intuition. 
The  reuuon  of  In-  '^'^^  ordinai'y  exercise  of  this  power  is  more  perfectly 
taiuon  to  r»uo-  seen  in  that  mode  of  rational  perception  which  we 
i/wke^ftetKihiiigs  Call  reasoning  or  ratiocination,  than  in  any  other 
m°o^'  '^"' "*"  employment  of  the  mind.  Comparing  the  philoso- 
phy ot  intuition  with  that  of  reasoning,  we  perceive 
that  the  latter  is  but  a  development  of  the  former.  A  course  of 
ratiocination  is  a  siicceasion  of  intuitions.  Pure  hypothetical  rea- 
sonings, such  as  those  of  logic  and  mathematics,  consist  of  onto- 
logical intuitions,  while  our  ordinary  reasonings  are  a  connected 
series  of  cosmological  judgments.  Every  step  of  reasoning  is 
intuitive;  and  every  process  of  reasoning  is  intuitional. 

This  view  of  the  affinity  of  ratiocination  with  intuition  is  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  doctrine  which  Mr.  Locke 
teaches  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Essay."  He  there  asserts, 
first,  that  demonstration  is  not  intuition,  and,  secondly,  that 
demonstration  is  made  up  of  intuitions.  He  says,  "  We  cannot 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  shall  extend  itself  to  all  our 
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ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about  thera;  hecauBo  we 
catimU  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  t-o  one 
another  by  jiixtaposition,  or  an  immediate  corapariHon  one  with 
another.  Thus,  liaving  the  ideas  of  an  obtuae  and  an  acute 
angleil  triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal  bases,  and  between 
parallels,  I  tuin,  by  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not 
to  be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be 
equal  or  no;  because  their  ao;reenient  or  diaagreement  in  equal- 
ity can  never  be  perceived  by  au  immediate  comparing  them; 
the  difference  of  ligure  aialces  their  parts  iiictipaljle  of  an  exact 
immediate  application ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  need  of  some 
intervening  qualities  to  measure  thera  by,  which  ia  demonatra- 
tion,  or  rational  kno^vledge."  Bat  that  this  rafionfd  knowledge 
18  the  pro<luct  of  intuition,  Locke  teaches  in  these  words,  "In 
every  step  reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  disagreement  it 
seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea  which  it  uses  as  a  proof. 
For,  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  since,  with- 
out the  perception  of  wueh  agreement  or  disagreement,  there  ia 
no  knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itself,  it  is  in- 
tuitive knowledge;  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itself,  there  is 
need  of  some  intervening  idea  as  a  common  measure  to  show 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By  wliich  it  is  plain  that 
every  step  in  reasoning  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive 
certainty;  which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more 
required  but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  visible 
and  certain.  So  that  to  make  anything  a  demonstration,  it  ia 
necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  irUer- 
vening  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
two  ideas  under  examination  f  whereof  the  one  is  always  the 
first,  and  the  other  the  last  in  tlie  account),  is  found.  This  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  inter- 
mediate itleaa,  ia  each  step  and  progression  of  tliu  dernonstratiiin, 
must  also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  b« 
Bure  that  no  part  is  left  out:  which  because,  in  long  deductions 
and  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  doea  not  always  ho 
readily  and  exactly  retaiti;  therefore,  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
ia  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace 
often  falsehood  for  demonstratifins." 

Locke's  doctrine  of  intnitiou,  though  scant  and  imperfect,  J8 
valuable  as  being  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  truth  liy  au  able 
and  earnest  intellect.  Let  us  dwell  upon  it  a  little  longer.  He 
Bt\vs,  "  If  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shull 
find  that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  tiie  agreement  or  tliH:i- 
preement  of  two  ideas  inimeduitely  by  them.selve8,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  1  think,  we  may  call  intitr 
itive  knoivledge.  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  provinij 
or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  liglit,  only 
by  being  directed  toward/J  it     Thus  the  mind  perceives  that 
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xxihaie  is  not  lAcu^  that  a  ctVcfe  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more 
than  tioo,  and  equal  to  one  and  tivo.  Such  kind  of  truths  the 
mind  perceives  at  the  first  sicfht  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  in- 
tuition,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea;  and  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  the  clearest  and  most  certain  that  human  frailty 
is  capable  of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like 
bright  sunshine,  forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived  as  soon 
as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way ;  and  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the  mind  is  presently 
filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it  ...  .  He  that  demands  a 
greater  certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and 
shows  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  skeptic  without  being 
able  to  be  so.  Certainty  so  wholly  depends  on  this  intuition  that, 
in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  demonstrative,  this 
intuition  is  necessary  in  all  the  connections  of  the  intermediate 
ideas,  without  which  we  cannot  attain  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty      In  this  case,   then,  when  the  mind  cannot  so 

bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate  comparison,  and, 
as  it  were  juxtaposition  or  application  one  to  another,  to  per- 
ceive their  agreement  or  disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas,  one  or  more,  as  it  happens,  to  discover 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  it  searches.  Thus  the 
mind,  Deing  willing  to  know  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
bigness  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right 
ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do  it: 
because  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  bi'ought  at 
once  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two  angles;  and  so  of  this 
the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  intuitive,  knowledge.  In  this 
case  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  out  some  other  angles  to  which  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  an  equality;  and,  finding  those 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two 
riglit  ones"  (book  iv.  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  passim). 

These  statements  of  Locke  will  become  more  intelligible  if 
we  understand  by  ideas  ideal  objects,  or  thinas  contemplated  in  idea. 
Any  one  who  studies  the  "Essay"  will  find  that  the  term  is  con- 
stantly used  in  this  signification.  With  this  meaning  Locke's 
vduition  is  clearly  identical  with  that  of  wliich  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  takes  place  on  the  mere  comprehension  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposition  setting  it  forth.  Moreover,  wiiat  Locke  calls 
tlie  agreement  and  disagreement  of  ideas  is  really  the  inherence  or 
non-niherenco  of  the  predicate  in  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
that  is,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  predicate-object  as 
in  relation  to  the  subject-object.  Thus  identity-with-black  is 
non-inherent  in  white,  and  identity-with-a-triangle  is  non-inher- 
ent in  a  circle,  while  more-than-two,  and  equal-t«-one-and-two 
ieihere  in  three.  In  the  case  of  our  intuitions  the  inherence  or 
non-inherence  of  the  predicate  is  perceived  as  logically  necessary, 
but,  in  the  case  of  our  experiential  judgments,  as  simple  fact. 
Locke's  description  of  the  self-evident  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas  applies  very  well  to  intuition,  but  he  does  not  dis- 
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tingnish  this  mode  of  perception  from  experience.  We  can  only- 
Bay  that,  his  doctrine  is  nmrc  properly  that  of  intuitwii,  as  we 
uiulerstiind  it,  than  of  exfKritvice.  For  the  former  takes  place  on 
the  mere  iimpection  of  ideal  objects,  while  the  latter  docs  not. 
The  illustrations  of  Locke,  also,  seem  to  refer  to  principles  of  on- 
tological  necessity.  In  8a^^ng  black  is  not  white,  a  circle  is  not 
a  square,  we  may  employ  the  law  that  things  which  are  differ- 
ent cannot  in  the  same  sense  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  same, 
and  so  mean  that  bhick  cannut  be  white,  nor  a  circle  a  square; 
and  the  inferences  of  inequality  and  equality  which  Locke  men- 
tions are  clearly  intuitional. 

§  228.  When  pure  or  ontological  intuitions  are 
generalized,  and  form  axioms,  they  have  always, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  hypothetical  character.  The 
al)8tract  axiom  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  opposite 
nole  of  convjotinn  from  the  experiential  judgment, 
riiis  latter  is  always  both  actnalistic  and  devoid 
of  the  thought  of  necessary  consequence;  the  former 
is  both  necessary  and  hypothetical.  C'osuiological 
Btfttements  occupy  an  intermediate  place.  To  this  rule,  that  all 
axioms  are  hypothetical,  the  convictions  that  »)Kioe  is  bourvUcsH 
and  that  time  has  l>een  idtliout  hegiuwiuj  ami  shall  fie  icilhoid  emf, 
may  seem  to  be  exceptions.  Tliese  beliefs  are  so  simple  that 
they  appear  to  be  immediate  intuitions,  and  eo  universally  re- 
lated that  thev  might  be  taken  for  general  principles.  But 
close  examination  will  show  that  they  are  neither  general  prin- 
ciples, nor  even,  strictly  speaking,  imraedinte  intuitions.  They 
do  not,  like  axioms,  set  forth  any  law  of  being  which  can  be 
realized  iu  particular  cases;  they  are  actuulistic  convictions 
reganliag  singnlur  facta  of  8.  most  unlimited  relatedneea  They 
Bs.sert  the  real  and  iieceasary  existence  of  that  infinitely  extended 
Bpace  and  that  intinitely  lengthened  time,  which  never  have,  and 
never  will,  come  under  the  immediate  perception  of  any  iiuite 
being.  Hypothetical  judgments,  indeed,  are  possible  respecting 
epace  and  time.  Wo  might  say  that,  because  any  thing  or  sys- 
tem of  tilings,  must  exist  in  space  and  during  time,  therefore, 
if  any  thing  exist,  these  entities  must  do  so.  But  we  do  not 
commonly  reason  in  this  way.  We  perceive  that  the  space  and 
time  around  us  are  things  necessary  and  actual,  whether  other 
things  exist  or  not,  and  then,  along  with  this  immediate  actnal- 
istic intuition,  we  form  the  further  judgments,  that  space  is  bdund- 
lesB  and  time  without  beginning  and  without  end.  IVesident 
McCosh,  recf>gi)izing  the  peculiarity  of  these  convictions,  Ima 
distinguished  them  from  other  necessary  judgments  under  the 
title  of  Intuitive  Beliefs. 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  thera,  not  immediate  intuitions, 
but  condusions  reache'l  hi/  a  siinjiie.  process  of  rfosoning.  They 
certainly  are  onttAogkxd,  that  is,  they  cont^iin  uo  element  of 
thought  which  is  not  immediately  given  in  the  action  of 
iutuitiuu.     But  they  do  not  seem  absolutely  immediate.     We 
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take  them  to  be  a  kind  of  constructive  conclusion,  formed 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  geometrical  demonstration.  For, 
noticing  two  bodies  to  exist  beside  one  another,  we  intmtively 
recognize  that  the  nature  of  space  is  such  that  {mother  body 
could  exist  beside  them  in  like  manner,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, and  so  on,  indefinitely.  In  this  way,  by  a  mental  con- 
Btrnction,  we  perceive  that  boundless  space  is  necessary  as  the 
correlative  of  an  indefinite  possible  extension.  In  like  manner, 
noticing  a  number  of  successive  events  and  imagining  others 
both  before  and  after  them,  we  perceive  that  the  nature  of  time 
is  such  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  number  of  events 
which  may  precede  and  which  may  succeed  one  another — that 
time,  therefore,  is  endless.  In  this  process  our  conception  of  space 
and  time  as  infinite,  is  formed  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  alge- 
braic conception  of  any  infinite  (quantity,  that  is,  by  combining 
the  thought  of  an  increasing  series  with  the  negation  of  limit 

The  autualistic  character  of  our  convictions  respecting  these 
infinitudes  has  its  root  in  the  perceived  reality  of  that  space  and 
time  in  which  our  own  existence  is  passed.  Beginning  with 
the  consideration  of  this,  the  possibility  of  indefinite  extension 
and  succession  is  perceived  as  a  rtoL  possibility  (§  76),  and 
therefore,  also,  as  being  accompanied  with  the  reality  of  its 
conditions,  which  are  space  and  time. 

If  this  account  of  our  cognition  of  the  infinite  in  space  and 
time  be  adequate,  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  theory  of  an  im- 
mediate intuition.  It  involves  less  assumption ;  and  it  harmonizes 
with  the  doctrines  that  all  intuitions  primarily  exhibit  themselves 
as  presentational  perceptions,  and  that  actiialistic  intuitions  and 
reasonings  take  their  start  from  experience. 
„    .     .  .  Our  convictions  respectiner  the  unlimited  character 

The  o  prion  argu-  j   i-  ^  ^l  ,i  -L-i-i.  X- 

ment  for tho  exist-  oi  spacc  and  time,  guarantee  the  possibility  oi  an 
cncoofGod.  infinite  Substance  extending  throughout  all  space 

and  enduring  throughout  all  time.  Some  have  even  supposed 
that  the  being  of  such  a  substance  is  necessarily  involved  in 
that  of  these  conditions.  On  this  assumption  what  has  been 
called  the  d  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  has  beetj. 
constructed.  This,  however,  involves  the  misconception,  now 
no  longer  entertained  by  any  one,  that  space  and  time  are  the 
attributes,  or  properties,  and  not  merely  the  necessary  conditions, 
of  an  infinite  substance.  A  more  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
tlie  Divine  existence  is  that  which  employs  the  principles  of 
causational  inference. 

The  rcuabiuty  of  ^  ^'^^^  ^  '?  ^  frcqucut  teaching  of  Aristotle  that 
our  original  con-  "the  principle  (or  beginning)  of  demonstration  is 
Ari8to«e  and  R«id  iiot  demonstration"  ("Met."  iii.  6),  that  "first 
?'?re^''" principles,  ti'^^hs  are  such  as  are  believed,  not  through  aught 
detoed  and  di»-  elsc,  but  through  thcmselves  alone,"  and  that  "  we 
should  not,  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  rational 
knowledge,  demand  the  reason  why  (ro  Sui  ri),  but  each  prin- 
ciple should  be  a  belief  in  and  of  itself"  ("Topics,"  i.  1).     lieid 
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repeats  this  doctrine  when  he  says,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  jxn  J 
even  demonstrable,  that  all  knowledge  got  by  reasoning  must 
be  bnilt  upon  first  prinuiples.     This  is  as  certain  as  that  every 

house  must  have  a  foundation When  we  examine,  in 

the  way  of  analysis,  the  evidence  of  any  proposition,  either  wo 
find  it  self-evident,  or  it  rests  upon  one  or  more  j)ropositiou8 
that  support  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  propositions 
that  support  it,  and  of  those  that  support  them,  as  fur  back  aa 
We  can  go.  But  we  cannot  go  back  in  this  track  to  inhjiity. 
Where,  then,  must  this  analysis  stop?  It  is  evident  that  it 
mtist  8t/)p  only  when  we  come  to  propositions  which  support 
all  tliat  are  built  upon  them,  but  are  tnemselves  eujiporteu  hy 
none — that  is,  to  self-evident  propositions"  ("Essay,"  vi.  4). 
Such  remarks  as  these  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  philoso- 
phical writings;  they  simply  recognize  the  fact  of  inferential 
Knowledge  and  analyze  its  nature.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  doctrine  as  to  first  principles,  when  examined  criti- 
cally, has  a  double  application;  first,  to  exjxneiUinl  perception, 
or  our  simple  knowledge  of  fact,  and  then  to  inluUioiud  convic- 
tion, or  our  perception  of  necessary  relations.  For,  if  we  use 
the  word  priiici})l'\  lu'Ve,  according  to  its  original  signification, 
to  indicate  that  in  which  belief  _/r'r«^  07-i'(^i>Ki/<-*,  it  is  plain  that 
the  knowledge  of  mere  fact  or  existence,  no  less  than  tliatof  the 
necessary  relations  of  entity,  furnishes  principles  of  conviction. 
Because  every  perfect  inference  is  actnalistic,  and  consists,  first, 
in  a  simple  belief  or  knowledge  of  fact,  and  then  in  the  assertion 
of  some  other  fact  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  known  fact 
through  the  medium  of  necessary  relations.  A  course  of  reason- 
ing may  be  likened  to  a  chain,  hanging  from  a  book.  The  links 
of  the  chain  may  represent  intuitional  principles,  but  the  hook 
is  the  experiential  knowledge  from  which  the  reasoning  starts. 
In  hypiithetical  reasoning  this  knowledge  does  not  really  exist, 
but  is  imagined  to  exist;  and  so  we  infer  hypothetically  what 
we  wovid  infer  actualistically.  if  we  knew  the  antecedent  to  be 
fact.  If  our  language  foUowed  nature  simply,  this  perception 
of  fact  would  receive  the  name  prhiciple  quite  as  frequently  as 
the  intuitive  convictions  which  employ  it  as  the  basis  of  proof. 
The  iliscnssions  of  phihisophy,  however,  have  chiefly  concerned 
the  intuitive  c<in\'iction8,  and,  therefore,  these,  especially  iu  their 
generalized  forma,  have  very  much  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  term  primiple.  Yet  experience,  no  less  than  intuition,  has 
the  character  ot  an  original  or  f'ontal  belief! 

Wiiile.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  convictions  roust 
be  eelf-evidiiut.,  so  as  to  have  no  need  of  logical  proof,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  any  convictioua  incapable  of  logical 
proof.  One  thing  which  is  self-evident  may  be  proved  from 
something  else  which  is  self-evident.  Such  is  the  case  some- 
times with  experiential  perceptions  as  connected  by  logical  re- 
lations (§  156).  But  our  intuitions  seem  related  only  as  logically 
harmonious;  they  do  not  directly  prove  one  another. 
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It  ia  irr»tton»i  to  ^^en  a  conviction  is  original,  or  a  truth  self-evi- 
demond  proof  for  dent,  it  is  Hot  reasonable  to  demand  proof  of  it; 
d^i'iTbJit  reMoS."  sometimes,  however,  iiianoi  unreasonMe  to  inquire 
whIthM  »'pri^f.  whether  a  conviction  he  sdf-emdent  or  not.  In  the 
pie  be  leif-eTident  practical  afiUirs  of  life  our  powers  of  immediate 
°^'^°*-  cognition  never  exhibit  doubt  or  hesitation,  but, 

iu  abstract  speculations,  men  have  been  led  into  perplexity  even 
regarding  the  fundamental  grounds  of  belief.  Persons  troubled 
with  such  skeptical  difficulties  should  first  satisfy  themselves 
that  there  are  some  things  which  are  self-evident,  and  should  then 
inquire  regarding  any  particular  belief  whether  it  be  self-evident 
or  not.  For  there  are  certain  characters  by  which  such  truths 
may  be  tried  and  known.     Three  such  marks  are  noticeable. 

Of  these  we  may  mention  first,  that  every  self-evi- 
^!^dSi"  -  '^  <lent  truth  is  necessarily  believed  by  the  mind.  Such 
^eiSt^^*""*"  "*"  '*  ""'"  ™^"**1  constitution,  that  we  cannot  reject  it 
HmiUton  quoted.  In  Order  to  use  this  test  properly,  we  must  remember 
that  our  immediate  (X)gnifion8,  whether  experiential  or 
intuitive,  are  never  of  the  general  or  abstract,  but  of  the  singular  and 
concrete.  We  must  receive  or  reject,  coiTect  or  modify,  general 
statements,  according  to  our  perceptions  iu  individual  cases. 
This  direction  is  especially  important  with  reference  to  our  in- 
tuitive convictions;  for  these  are  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate 
nature  than  those  of  experience.  Care  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
termination of  ontological  principles  from  our  immediate  judg- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  singular 
perception  is  really  intuitive  and  self-evident — a  point  not  to  be 
nastily  assumed,  but  ascertained  by  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
action  of  one's  wvn  mind;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  abstraction 
of  the  general  principle  must  be  so  performed  as  to  retain  every  es- 
sential element  and  to  exclude  all  others.  This  is  not  always  an 
easy  task.  Hamilton  says,  "Common  sense  is  like  common  law. 
Each  may  be  laid  down  as  the  general  rule  of  decision;  but  in 
the  one  case  it  must  be  left  to  the  jjirist,  in  the  other  to  the  phi- 
losopher, to  ascertain  what  are  the  contents  of  the  rule;  and, 
though  in  both  instances  the  common  man  may  be  cited  as  a 
witness,  for  the  custom  or  the  fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed 
to  officiate  as  advocate  or  as  judge."  These  words  contain  a 
truth;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  too  strongly  expressed.  One  unaccus- 
tomed to  intellectual  analysis,  may  not  be  able  to  formulate  doc- 
trines; he  cannot  be  a  sate  interpreter  and  expounder  of  truth; 
and,  in  this  sense,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  judge.  But  persons 
of  sound  understanding  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
fundamental  principles  after  they  have  been  correctly  formulated, 
or  in  perceiving  their  self-evident  truth.  To  this  extent  the 
common  man  may  be  a  judge  of  common  sense. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  test  derived  from  necessity 
of  conviction  operates  somewhat  differently  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ential and  in  that  of  intuitive  convictions.  In  the  former  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  what  we  perceive  and  know 
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as  itnmefliately  present  to  us  exists — whether,  for  example,  we 
can  doubt  the  reahty  uf  our  own  uiimis.  or  thoughts,  or  desires, 
or  actions,  or  of  our  bodies  and  their  paita  and  ufiVctions,  or  ot" 
the  material  substancea  with  whicli  we  come  into  immediate 
contact.  But  intuition  is  tested  by  attempting  to  believe  that 
something  necessary  might  not  be,  as  tliat  a  body  might  exist 
without  space,  or  au  event  talce  place  witliout  any  relation  to 
time,  or  to  a  cause.  In  eittier  case  we  find  that  we  cannot  but 
believe  in  a  certain  way. 
m    -,  ^  y     ^     A  second  test  of  our  original  indgments  is  to  be 

1.     I>0(tlc»l    con.  »  •      .1     •     1      .      I  r.  *•    MM  -       i-»      uj 
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not  go  to  .<snow  timt  our  origuia!  convictions  must 
be  believed,  but  only  that  we  have  never  any  reason  to  disbelieve 
them.  It  taUes  for  granted  one  intuitive  principle,  viz.,  Ihe  law 
of  confrndiction,  that  a  propftsition  cannot  be  both  true  and  fatse 
at  the  same  time.  For,  if  the  truth  of  one  of  our  convictions 
involved  the  falsity  of  another,  then  that  other  wxmld  be  asserted 
as  both  true  anil  tal.-^c  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  skeptic,  in 
arguing  Irom  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  first  priticiph^s,  em- 
ploys one  first  priuciplu  at  least.  But  all  truth,  when  fairly  ex- 
amined, is  ever  found  consistent  with  itself.  Often,  proceeding 
from  ol)served  fact  on  intuitive  prii!ci[>lo8,  we  infer  fact  which 
subsequent  observation  witnesses,  and  thus  experiential  percejv 
tions  cnnlirm  each  other  and  the  intuitions  connecting  theni. 
Moreover  our  intuitive  convictioiis,  though  independent  uf  one 
another,  always  work  in  peifect  liarmoi»y. 

Such  being  the  case,  those  who  have  not  befogged  themselves 
in  sophistical  subtleties,  have  not  even  theoretical  doulits  as  to 
their  primary  beliefs.  They  realize  that  presumption,  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  says,  "There  is  a  presuniptitui  in  favor  of 
the  veracity  of  the  piiuniry  data  of  consciousness.  This  can 
only  l>e  rebutted  by  snowing  tliat  these  facts  are  contradictory. 
Skepticism  attempts  t<i  show  this  on  the  prinei}»le8  which  dogma- 
tism postulates."  The  presumption  here  is  an  antecedent  cer- 
tainty, which  certainty  is  only  confirmed  by  every  accurate  an- 
alysis and  comparison  of  our  beliefs. 

Finally,  the  reliahilify  of  our  original  cognitions 
is  often  ilhistrated  by  what  is  called  the  on/umen/ 
yVoot  cfniimim  ni'iiw.  In  this  expressicui,  the  term 
*r»i«e, derived  from  (he  Latin  seiUto,  signifies,  not  feel- 
ing, but  perception,  and  indicates  that  there  is  a  cog- 
nition, which,  like  the  feeling  which  it  commonly  follows  or 
aocimipanies,  is  im mediate  and  without  a  process.  The  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  are  the  generalizations  of  those  perceptions, 
whether  experiential  or  intuitive,  which  are  c<jmm<ui  to  man- 
kind. Of  the  first  class  are  such  statements  as  the  following — 
that  those  tIdngH  exist  of  which  we  are  roiiscions,  sucli  as  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  our  souls  and  their  powers — that  tho/ie  thinijs  really 
exist  which  ive  perceive  by  our  seimeji^  and  are  ivhat  ive  jierceive  tfwni 
lobe,  for  example,  our  bodies  and  the  things  with  which  we  come 
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into  bodily  contact — that  toe  can  and  do  exert  a  contrd  over  our 
bodies,  and  are,  also,  to  some  extent,  ourselves  controlled  by  external 
forces — and  that  those  things  really  happened  which  toe  distinctly 
remember.  Such  principles  are  simply  generalizations  of  our  per- 
ceptions of  fact;  they  cannot  be  used,  as  laws  of  inference,  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge.  In  a  wide  sense  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things,  external  and  internal,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  commonly  and  directly  perceived  h^  men,  is  the  object 
of  experiential  common  sense.  The  pnnciples  of  intuitional 
common  sense  are  our  ontological  convictions,  and  they  set 
forth  fundamental  laws  of  existence  and  of  ratiocination.  Such 
are  the  laws  of  causality,  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  the  nec- 
essary relations  of  things  in  space  and  in  time  and  as  having 
quantity,  and  the  laws  of  identity  and  of  contradiction.  Such, 
also,  are  the  radical  principles  according  to  which  all  men  rea- 
son in  matters  of  possibility  and  of  probability. 

Owing  to  the  tact  that  the  discussions  of  philosophers  have 
chiefly  concerned  ontological  convictions,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  restrict  the  term  common  sense  to  the  agreement  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  assertions  of  necessary  consequence. 
But  the  expression,  as  thus  used  to  designate  exchisively,  the 
rational  intuition  of  the  race,  has  this  serious  objection,  that  it 
applies,  just  as  naturally,  to  their  rational  experience,  that  is, 
to  their  generalized  cognitions  of  simple  fact,  ¥ov  this  reason 
the  restriction  of  the  name  to  intuitional  judgment  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  any  justifying  necessity.  Even 
the  restriction  of  the  name  to  the  power  of  immediate  cognition 
is  technical  and  philosophical;  because,  in  ordinary  language, 
common  sense  is  not  siibject  to  this  limitation,  but  indicates 
rather  that  entire  development  of  judgment  and  reason  which 
men  commonly  exercise  about  their  affairs. 

Common  sense  ^'^^^  Reid  and  Hamilton  recognize  the  experien- 
both  experiential  tial  as  Well  as  the  intuitional  phase  of  Common 
HLn'mon andBeid  Sensc.  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
a"?"^!^"  »ppuca.  argument  from  Common  Sense  is  of  principal  im- 
tion  of  the  term  portaiicc  in  reference  to  the  class  oicontingenl  truths; 

'""*  ■  the  others,  from   their  converse  being  absolutely 

incogitable,  sufficiently  guard  themselves";  and  Reid  enumerates 
certain  "first  principles  of  contingeyit  truths"  among  the  principles 
of  Common  Sense.  Here,  let  us  note,  what  is  properly  related 
to  a  point  already  mentioned,  that  the  term  contingent,  as  ap- 
plied by  these  and  other  philosophers  to  experiential  convictions, 
simply  denotes  truths  or  beliefs  ivhich  do  not  set  forth  things  as  nec- 
essarily true.  In  this  sense  contingent  truth  is  that  of  simple 
fact,  and  excludes  alike  judgments  of  necessity  and  judgments 
of  contingency,  properly  so  called.  For  every  such  judgment, 
whether  of  necessity  or  of  contingency,  is  logically  necessary, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  sets  forth  a  necessary  truth.  The  ulti- 
mate principles  of  inference  in  possibility  and  in  probability  are 
as  intuitional  and  as  necessary,  as  are  those  of  demonstrative  rea- 
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Psoning.  When,  therefore,  the  adjective  aynilvgcni  is  applied — 
[ijot  to  one  kind  of  lo<;fical  judgment  as  diKtinguiKhed  from 
mother — bat  to  experiential  as  tfintnisted  witli  intuitive  con- 
iTiction,  the  term  amtuigmit  assumes  a  nefundiiry  Kii^^iiificution 
miffereut  from  its  original  and  proper  meaning-.  It  dues  nut  indi-, 
rcate  the  perception  of  what  is  contingent,  but  only  the  perception 
loffact  aside  from  any  tionsidenition  of  its  necessity  or  contingency. 
This  nse  of  hmgutige  arose  partly  from  the  circumstance  that, 
in  a  certain  wide  sense,  all  logical  judgnientn  are  objectively  nec- 
^K  essiiry,  perceptionH  of  simple  fact  being  devoid  of  this  element  of 
^P  asHertion ;  and  partly,  also,  because  in  our  ordinary  thinkings, 
those  prrofpti(in«  of  the  Kimple  ease  or  utesse  which  specially  call 
lor  our  attention,  are  related  to  things  contingent.  Neither  Reid 
nor  Hamilton  detines  his  use  of  terms,  but  the  former,  with  his 
customary  good  sense  and  sagacity,  tnakes  statements  winch  jus- 
tify inir  interpretation  of  bin  language.  He  says,  "  One  of  the 
most  impiirtant  distinctions  of  our  judgments  is,  that  some  of  them 
are  intuitive,  others  grounded  on  argumout In  proposi- 
tions that  are  submitted  to  our  judgment,  there  is  this  great  dif- 
ference— some  are  of  such  a  miture  that  a  man  of  ripe  understand- 
ing may  apprehend  them  distinctly  and  perfectly  understand 
their  meaning,  without  finding  himself  under  any  necessity  of 

believing  them  to  be  true  or  false,  probable  or  improbable 

But  there  are  other  propositions  winch  are  no  sooner  understood 
than  they  are  believed.  The  judgment  follows  the  apprehension 
of  them  necessarily,  and  botlr  are  equally  the  work  of  nature  and 

tthe  result  of  our  original  powers.  There  is  no  searching  for  evi- 
dence, no  weighing  of  arguments;  the  proposition  is  not  deduced 
or  inferred  from  another;  it  has  the  light  of  truth  in  itself,  and 
has  no  occasion  to  borrow  it  from  another.  Propositions  of  the 
last  kind,  when  they  are  used  in  matters  of  science,  have  com- 
notdy  lieen  called  axioms;  and  ou  whatever  occasion  they  are 
tised,  are  called  first  principles,  principles  of  common  tense,  aytn- 
mon  nnflon-s;  s'lf 'evident  truths.  Cicero  calls  them  vntnne  judi- 
cia,  jndicia  comtuunihus  hominum  fieimbiw  injixa.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
expresses  them  by  the  words,  natural  knoivledxje,/u7idanienial  reason, 
and  cumniou  sense." 
This  passage  is  wanting  in  clearness  because  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish intuition  from  experience,  but  only  immediate  from 
ratiocinative  conviction.     It  does,  however,  state  that  there  are 

f^ropositions  which  are  no  sooner  understood  than  they  are  be- 
ieved,  which  Jiave  tlie  light  of  truth  in  themstlves,  and  which  a 
man  of  ripe  understanding,  who  apprehends  them  distinctly, 
finds  himself  under  a  necesHity  of  believing  "  to  be  true  or  false, 
I  probable  or  improbable."  Tlius  we  are  tanglit  that  necessary 
^K  ccui^Hctions,  or  those  which  we  have  distinguished  as  intuitive, 
^B  comprise  judgments  of  probability  and  contingency  as  well  as 
^M  those  of  necessity. 

^         Again,  Reid  teaches  that  "the  principle,  lohatever  Iteyins  to 
exist  mast  haw  a  cause  which  produced  it,  is  not  a  coutiugeut,  but 
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a  necessary  proposition.  It  is  not  that  things  which  begin  to 
exist  uoratnonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact 
have  a  cause;  but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin 
to  exist  without  a  cause."  Here  the  statement,  that  things  which 
begin  to  exist  have,  in  fad  a  caime,  is  represented  as  a  contingent 
proposition.  But,  evidently,  it  is  contingent  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  an  experiential  assertion — that  is,  one  of  fact  simply ;  for, 
as  Keid  constantly  maintains,  experience  is  a  knowledge  ot  what  is 
or  has  been,  but  never  of  what  must  or  might  be.  The  state- 
ment in  question  is  not  contingent  in  the  sense  of  asserting  what 
might  be  otherwise.  In  the  case  to  which  it  relates,  the  con- 
nection experiential ly  perceived  is  allowed  to  be  a  necessary  one. 

Returning  from  our  digression,  we  must  say  in 
thJrip^SStoMm-  conclusion,  respecting  the  "argument  from  com- 
^to5e"*  Me-  ™"°  sense,"  that  the  usefulness  of  this  appeal  lies 
Uncthonl         ^  chiefly  in  the  assurance,  which  it  excites,  uiat  one 

has  correctly  interpreted  the  judgments  of  his  own 
nature.  First  principles,  as  expressed  in  language,  are  nec- 
essarily abstract  and  general ;  if,  there/ore,  many  persons  Jind  them- 
selves independently  using  the  same  formulae  to  express  their  convic- 
tions, they  condude  that  they  not  only  Jiave  judged  correctly,  but  also 
have  correctly  expressed  their  judgments.  The  concurrence  of  a 
lai'ge  number  of  people  respecting  matters  immediately  subject 
to  their  observation  renders  assurance  doubly  sure.  Aristotle 
denounces  as  "idle  talk"  the  doctrine  of  some  who  denied  that 
the  pleasurable  is  a  good.  "For,"  he  says,  "what  appears  to 
all,  tiiat  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  would  subvert  this  belief, 
will  himself  assuredly  advance  nothing  more  worthy  of  credit " 
("  Ethics,"  X.  2).  But  the  caution  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  appeal  to  common  sense  concerns  only  those  ti'uths  and 
facts  which  are  tlie  objects  of  our  immediate  cognitions.  The  agree- 
ment of  men,  or  of  classes  of  men,  in  regard  to  matters  of  in- 
quiry and  deduction,  should  have  more  or  less  weight  according 
to  the  means  of  information  enjoyed  by  the  judges,  and  their 
qualification  to  act  with  skill  and  care  and  impartiality.  But 
no  concurrence  of  opinion  has  the  infallibility  of  philosophical 
common  sense.  To  contradict  this  is  to  be  guilty  of  absurdity, 
and  is  even  given  by  Melancthon  as  his  definition  of  the  absurd. 
He  says,  "Absurdum  in  philosophia  vocatur  opinio  pugnans  cum 
Sensu  Communi,  id  est,  vel  cum  principiis  naturaj  uotis,  vel 
cum  universali  experieutia"  (vide  Hamilton's  Note  A). 
T„..,wi„„.n..„  §  230.  The  doctrine  of  intuitionalism,  which  we 
compared  with  liave  now  cudeavored  to  expound,  is  the  only  tlje- 
othcr  theoriag  ory  of  immediate  cognition  which  at  once  recog- 
nizes all  the  facts  presented  by  consciousness,  and  explains  these 
on  principles  derived  from  a  careful  comparison  and  analysis 
of  tne  facts.  On  this  account  we  beUeve  that  this  doctrine  will 
remain  as  the  final  statement  of  philosopliy  regarding  man's 
primary  beliefs.  The  excellence  of  the  Intuitionalist  view  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  incompetency  of  all  other  theories  which 
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ight  the  approval  of  studious  minds.  These  may  be 
lusaified  under  four  heada  as  tlie  Skeptical,  the  Dog- 
matic, the  Kantian  or  Idealist,  and  the  Aseociationalist,  theories 
of  our  prioiary  couviotiona 

[pha      hJc  ski      '"  ''■'"^is"*'  times  philoeonhical  Bkepticisni  nourished 
I'jicisiii.  itself  ou  the  Hoplii«tical  rvfineinents  of  P^-rrho  re- 

gardiiijj;  our  afkuowledKed  coguitionR;  ii»  modern 
times,  under  thu  h/adernhip  of  David  Hume,  it  has  triumphed 
in  overthrowing  iitadeq^uute  accountH  oi'  our  perceptions  of  fact 
and  truth.  But  it  never  has  been  a  coinmon  doctrine  even 
among  philoRitphers.  For  nn  man,  however  he  may  be  puzzled 
by  subtle  diflScnlties,  can  really  duubt  the  testimony  of  his  senses 
anduf  his  coJisoiciusucHS,  or  the  intuit ivepercepticma  of  his  intellect 
Thai  si'lioul  in  philuKophy  which  maintiiius  that 
i^b^"K™'LockB,  the  mind  "has  the  power  of  iinmedialth  pcraiving 
Ima-i  Arigtouo  fandaiiimtol  truth  in  the  form  of  general  aMrud  prin- 
cipleji,  has  been  called  tlie  tlogmatic.  "  Dogma- 
ftism,"  says  Uoberweg,  has  an  immediate  faith  in  the  power  of 
human  thought  to  transcend,  by  the  aid  of  perfect  clearness  and 
distinctut'HK  in  its  ideas,  the  limits  of  experience,  and  attain  to 
truth."  Tiiis  doctrine  is  an  improvement  on  skepticism,  but  it 
Bets  out  from  a  wrong  startitig-poiiit  and  tends  to  the  acceptance 
of  abstractions  whose  trutli  may  be  questioned  aud  whose  author- 
ity may  be  denied.  Locke  attacks  dogmatism  when  he  denies 
that  maxims,  or  axioms,  are  "the  principles  and  foundations  of 
all  our  knowledge."  "Many  a  one,"  says  he,  "  knows  that  one 
aud  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having  heard  or  thought  of 
any  axiom  by  which  it  might  be  proved,  aud  knows  it  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  all  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence"  (bk.  iv. 
chap.  vii.).     But  this  doctrine,  that  all  cognition  is  primarily  a 

fieroeption  of  the  singular,  has  been  struggling  for  recognition 
rom  the  earliest  beginnings  of  philosophy.  That  famous  saying 
which  Aristotle  borrowed  from  the  Stoics,  "  In  intelleotu  nihil  est 
quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,"  is  no  obscure  anticipation  of 
Locke's  assLM-tion  that  all  knowledge  originates  in  expurient^ 
For  in  this  statement  aitSOifdn  is  to  be  taken  broadly  to  signify 
every  kind  of  immediate  or  preseutativo  perception.  Aristotle 
did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  this  doctrine  and  deliver  it  intact 
to  his  disciples,  yet  he  expressly  teaches  that  general  truths  are 
formed  by  induction,  or  principiation  (as  we  would  prefer  to 
say),  and  that  this  process  is  based  on  our  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars. "Demonst ration/'  he  saya,  "is  fmrn  universale,  hut  induc- 
tion from  particulars.  But  it  is  impossible  U)  investigate  univer- 
sals  exapt  thromjh  uuhtdion.  For  abstract  statements  will  be 
known  through  induction." 

The  doctrine  of  Kant  was  an  aitetnpt  to  explain  ami 
defend   the  truth    wbich    dogmatism    inaccurately 
taught  and  imperfectly  upheld.     Kant  failed  to  see 
that  experience  is  as  intellectual  as  intuitiun,  aud  that  iutuitiirn, 
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is  not  a  mere  power  of  forming  conceptions,  bnt  a  cognition  of 
things  as  they  truly  exist.  His  d  priori  ideas  are  far  more  fanci- 
fill  things  than  the  general  principles  assumed  by  dogmatism. 
Kantianism  has  this  only  in  its  favor,  that  it  contains  more  of 
truth  than  any  of  those  systems  of  pure  idealism  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  and  which  agpree  with  it  in  substituting  conceptions 
for  cognitions. 

Aaocuttonaiiam.  Fi'i^'lyi  associationalism  presents  the  weakest  and 
materuuam,  md-  most  Unsatisfactory  account  possible  of  our  original  per- 
wuontusm.  oej^ions  anabdiefs.    This  form  of  error  is  plausible  an  d 

captivating,  especially  when  divorced  from  the  grosser  schemes 
with  which  it  is  commonly  united.  Materialism,  which  confounds 
molecular  with  psychical  activity,  and  sensationalism,  which  con- 
founds all  thought  and  feeling  with  bodily  impressions  and  their 
reproduction,  inevitably  ally  themselves  with  fissociatioualism, 
which  confounds  the  objective  laws  of  inference  with  the  subjec- 
tive laws  of  the  succession  of  our  ideaa  The  weakness  of  all 
these  modes  of  philosophy  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
their  attempt  to  account  for  the  radical  conceptions  and  con- 
victions of  the  mind.  The  harder  one  tries  to  form  such  no- 
tions as  those  of  space  and  time,  and  substance,  and  power, 
from  the  association  of  "feelings,  or  impressions,  or  states  of 
consciousness,"  the  more  he  will  realize  tne  impossibility  of  do- 
ing so.  And  the  more  one  endeavors  to  identify  our  conviction 
of  logical  necessity  with  that  of  an  acquired  psychical  necessity 
governing  the  sequence  of  our  thoughts,  the  more  he  will  find 
that  logical  necessity  pertains  to  objects,  and  is  truly  perceived 
by  the  mind  viewing  them.  The  convictions  that  all  things 
must  exist  in  space  and  time,  that  power  must  reside  in  sub- 
stance, that  action  comes  only  from  power,  and  change  only 
from  action,  that  nothing  can  be  existent  and  non-existent  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  a  thing  must  be  either  existent  or  non- 
existent, that  the  nature  of  space  admits  geometrical  figures  and 
relations,  and  necessitates  certain  connections  between  them, 
and  that  quantity,  in  like  manner,  admits  and  necessitates  arith- 
metical relations — these,  and  many  other  principles,  irresistibly 
assert  themselves  as  simple,  ultimate,  objective,  verities. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENTITI. 


§  231.  The  doctrine  of  intuitionalism  would  not  be  fully  il- 
lustrated if  we  did  not  consider  two  distinctions,  not  absolutely 
essential  to  it,  yet  naturally  and  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
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Two    dtaUnctloni 

dividing  both  t'lt!- 
Divnta  u(  tbougbt 
and  >.(lementB  of 
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The  first  of  these  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
some,  portions  or  elementu  of  our  thought,  and  the  ob- 
ierfs  coi're»L)0')uiintj  to  them,  are  intuitional  or  onto- 
UHjiml,  while  others,  and  the  ohiccts  corresponding  to 
them,  are  empirical  or  experienhal.  Tlie  second  niiiy 
b«  expressed  by  saying  that  some  purtiims  or  dements  of  enlihf, 
and  our  conceptions  of  them,  are  onfoloijlcalhj  necessary,  while  others, 
tcith  our  concrplions  of  them,  are  ontdogvmly  contingent.  The  first 
of  these  stHtements  and  the  terms  employed  in  it  relate,  pri- 
marily, to  our  modes  of  conceptiim,  and,  secondarily,  to  (ho 
olyects  coiTespondiiig  with  these;  the  second  statement  and  it8 
terras  relate,  primarily,  to  the  objects  of  our  tliought,  and,  second- 
arily, to  conceptions  corresponding  to  them.  Wlien,  therefore, 
in  the  first  statement,  we  speak  of  intnitional  and  experiential 
things  or  elements,  we  do  not  mean  things  which  are  the  pro- 
dncts  of  experience  and  intnition,  but  only  tilings  specially  I'elated 
to  each  of  these  modes  of  cognition,  and  when,  in  the  second, 
we  speak  of  necessary  and  contingent  conceptions,  we  mean  only 
conceptions  corresponding  to  things  necessary  and  contingent. 
Mnreover,  as  in  each  case,  the  division  of  thought  and  the  di- 
vision of  things  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  we  may  some- 
tiniesi,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omit  mention  of  one  of  tliese 
classes  of  things.  That  is,  we  may  sj>cak  of  a  difference  in 
ohjecta,  leaving  it  to  he  understood  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  oiu-  conceptions,  or,  conversely,  of  the  diffurence  in 
thought^  making  the  difference  in  objects  a  matter  of  reference. 
For  oonceptioiiB,  considered  as  to  their  objective  nature  (§  30), 
are  distinguished  by  the  distinction  of  their  objects. 

The  discussion  of  these  different  modes  of  concep- 
rfKiffiw'**^  tJoii  a"d  f'f  the  different  elementa  of  entity  corres- 
ponding to  tiiem,  is  desirable,  not  only  as  illustrating 
the  action  of  the  mind  in  its  primary  cognitions,  but  also  as  ex- 
liibiting  the  truth  which  gives  vitolili/  to  the  error  of  Kantianism. 
Tlie  doctrine,  that  the  perceptiou  of  the  actual  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  two  diverse  modes  of  mental  activity,  is  a 
fundamental  mistake,  yet  we  must  allow  that  two  different 
nindea  of  conception  do  unite  in  every  perception  of  the  actual. 
The  eri'or  of  Kant  possibly  was  suggested  by  tlie  Aristotelian 
teaching  that  existence  or  fact  lies  in  the  connection  or  com- 
position of  things.  For  we  might  naturally  inf^r  from  this  that 
the  perception  of  truth  lies  in  the  composition  or  union  of  our 
ideas  (§  45).  A  person  convwrsant  with  Aristotle's  doctrine,  who 
slionid  find  that  two  peculiar  modes  of  conception  really  did 
combine  in  every  perception  of  the  actual,  might  naturally  sup- 

gose  that  he  had  discovered  tht;  ultimate  nature  fif  our  cognitions, 
ut  we  need  not  repeat  that  the  perception  nf  fact  is  a  thing 
simple  and  sui  generis,  and  not  to  be  resolved  into  any  synthesia 
of  ounceptione  or  other  mental  states. 


I 
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Beginning,  then,  with  the  firat  distinction,  we  say 
SooSd^mentoi  that  some  elements  of  thought  are  intuitional  while 
teStS?  "tt  "iSe  others  are  experiential.  The  objects  of  the  modes 
ezperieutfao.         of  Conception  thus  distinguished,  are  two  forms  of 

entity  which  are  most  intimately  united  in  actual 
existence,  and  which  are  not  ordinarily  discriminated.  Indeed, 
experiential  elements  are  never  ordinarily  conceived  of  by  them- 
selves, and  they  may  be  best  pointed  out  if  we  first  explain  what 
we  mean  by  the  ontological  elements  and  then  say  that  those 
elements  are  experiential  which  are  not  ontological  or  intuitional. 
By  ontological  elements,  we  mean  those  which  enter  into  our 
most  abstract  or  general  statements  of  intuitional  truth,  that  is, 
into  those  judgments  which  are  distinctively  ontological  or  axio- 
matic. In  the  statement,  "  Power  must  reside  in  substance," 
power,  substance,  the  peculiar  relation  between  them,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  relation,  and  the  necessity  of  this  existence,  are 
ontological  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  those  elements  of 
thought  are  experiential  which  never  enter  into  and  condition 
a  pure  ontological  judgment,  but  which,  as  added  to,  or  combined 
with,  ontological  conceptions,  compose  our  ordinary  ideas  of 
things.  The  idea  of  a  tree,  or  that  of  any  common  object,  con- 
tains both  ontological  and  experiential  elements.  It  includes 
the  conceptions  of  substance,  quantity,  size,  place,  shape,  power, 
and  of  such  relations  as  that  of  whole  and  parts  (which  makes 
the  tree  one  bodyV  of  cause  and  effect  (which  accounts  for  its 
existence),  of  similarity  (which  gives  it  a  common  nature),  and 
of  individual  difference  (which  separates  it  from  all  other  trees). 
These  are  the  ontological  elements;  but  the  experiential  are  those 
peculiarities  of  the  properties  of  the  tree  of  which  our  senses  are 
cognizant,  and  which,  by  their  relations  to  the  different  other 
elements  of  the  tree,  color  its  whole  nature.  In  like  manner,  the 
peculiarities  of  one's  disposition  as  lively  or  dull,  amiable  or 
morose,  intelligent  or  stupid,  may  be  regarded  as  experiential 
elements  in  the  facts  of  psychical  life.  For  such  things  are  origi- 
nally perceived  only  in  experience,  and  are  not  of  themselves  the 
bases  of  any  logical  necessity. 

We  call  the  conceptual  and  objectual  elements  on  which  in- 
tuitive judgments  are  conditioned  ontological,  simply  because  of 
their  relation  to  these  judgments.  For  our  convictions  of  neces- 
sary truth  (lo  not  depend  on  all  the  dements  perceived  in  objects,  but 
only  on  certain  elements  ivhich  are  the  fuiidnmenta  of  logical  relations. 
The  judgments  which  depend  on  these  elements  are  of  such  abso- 
lute necessity,  that  they  would  hold  under  any  system  of  things 
in  which  their  subjects  or  antecedents  might  be  found.  Therefore, 
they,  and  the  conceptions  which  condition  them,  may  be  styled 
ontological.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  of  thought  and  being 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  laws  of  necessary  conviction,  may  be 
called  experiential,  not  because  they  alone  are  used  in  experience, 
nor  yet  because  they  are  used  in  experience  only  (neither  of  these 
things  would  be  true),  but  because  they  are  the  additions,  ob- 
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tained  in  experience,  whereby  ontological  judgments  or  concep- 
tioQB  become  cosniological,  and  beoause  they  can  be  employed 
iu  arguraent,  as  representHtiotis  of  reality,  only  on  the  ground 
of  an  actual  or  assumed  experience.  For  these  experiential  ele- 
ments of  coueeptiou  are  fitted  of  themselves  to  represent  fact^ 
but  not  principle  or  law. 

The  distinction  which  we  have  now  made  refers  to 
oo^nfn»ion  cyrtjjin  detneiifs  of  tlunipjjht  and  being,  and  slionid 

not  be  coiifuuuded  with  niuither  related  to  it  and 
founded  upon  it.  By  ontological  conceptions  we  might  mean,  not 
merely  such  elementary  forms  uf  thouglit  as  set  forth,  or  con- 
nect, subjects  and  predicates  in  our  ultimate  abstract  intuitions, 
but  also  any  coinbniations  or  constructiaiis  formed  from  these. 
la  this  sense  not  only  the  simple  and  radical,  but  also  the  com- 
plex and  even  compHcated,  conceptions  of  the  "  pure  sciences," 
and  especially  of  mathematics,  are  ontological;  while  all  snch  ad- 
ditions to  these  conceptions  as  are  not  fitted  to  furnish  logical 
relations,  are  experiential  or  empirical.  We  might,  for  example, 
take  some  peculiar  geometrical  shape,  as  a  pyramid,  or  a  sphere, 
which  is  a  combination  of  simple  geometrical  elements,  and  which, 
ou  that  account,  ban  certain  necessary  properties  peculiar  to  itself 
Our  judgment*  respecting  these  properties  might  be  called  wt/o- 
loyicid,  as  being  of  an  al)S(>hite  and  univer.>j<d  necessity,  and  the 
eliapes  themselvee  might  be  called  ontdwjiail,  as  the  btises  of 
these  judgments.  Or,  because  an  attractive  force,  operating  on 
bodies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as 
the  quantity  of  matter,  would  produce  ceitain  uttects  in  any  uni- 
verse, we  miglit  call  that  force  and  our  conception  of  it  mUo- 
luyical.  But,  at  present,  we  consider  elements,  and  net  compounded 
olijeds,  or  onr  conceptions  of  them,  and,  in  particular,  we  mean 
by  ontological  elements  such  ideas  (and  objects)  as  are  t/ic  veoes- 
sary  Jacioin  in  ajciotuatic  jmhjmcvis  or  s'lm^ii'  abstract  mtuitions. 
_^  ,. ..  .  In  the  next  place,  let  us  note  that  the  distinction 
between  tiperuu-  oetwceti  expcnentuil  ami  uitnitumal  conceptiou, 
ij*' *i"uicote"'u°t  though  growing  out  of  that  between  experiential 
Mraa-i  with  uiiit  m,j  jutuitive  conviction,  is  not  ho  connected  v;ith 
cDoc  and  intu-  the  latter  that  experiential  thonglit  only  is  used  m 
*"""■  experiential    conviction,    and   intiiiticmal    only   in 

intuitive.  On  the  contrary  both  mocks  of'  cojuxpfloa  are  usf'd  in 
eudi  moik  of  belief.  The  distinctions,  therefore,  though  related, 
are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  For  cosmo^ftgical  intuitions  cm- 
ploy  experiential  ctmceptions  along  with  those  on  which  their 
peculiar  force  depends,  and  our  experiential  cognition  of  things 
mcludeiN — and  sometimes  mainly  consists  in — the  perception  of 
elements  which  may  be  the  fundamenta  of  necessary  or  logical 
relations.  When  one  sees  a  man  walking  along  the  road,  his 
body  and  its  parts,  his  place,  his  size,  his  motion,  and  his  rate 
of  speed,  are  all  perceived  as  matters  of  fact.  But  these  things 
involve  such  radical  entities  as  space,  time,  substance,  power, 
action,  change,  quantity,  and  relation;  which  are  outologicul 
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elements.  Plainly,  experience  perceives  such  elements,  and  ob- 
jects compounded  from  them,  as  well  as  the  nou-ontological 
peculiarities  which  may  be  found  in  such  objects. 

Because  of  this  want  of  correspondence  between  the  divisiou 
of  our  conceptions  and  that  of  our  convictions,  when  each  are 
distinguished  into  the  onidogicdL  and  the  experientidl^  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  terras  should  not  be  used  exclusively 
with  reference  to  convictions,  and  some  other  designations 
provided  for  the  elements  of  conception.  But,  so  far,  no  better 
terms  have  presented  themselves. 

Th«  ontoiogiodiT  '^^®  second  distinction  between  the  elements  of 
neoe»Mry.  and  the  Conception  and  entity,  though  closely  related  to 
S«enf  "eiwnente  the  first  distinction,  is  not  based  on  so  simple  and 
^^ou«ht  uid  evident  a  ground.     Each  distinction  is  related  to 

what  might  be  called  an  ontological  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  also,  to  necessitating  conditions;  yet,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  first  refers  to  a  conditioned,  and  the  second  to  an  un- 
conditioned, or  absolute,  necessity.  In  the  division  already  con- 
sidered, conceptions  are  ontological  as  representing  natures  which 
exist  in  various  simple  necessary  correlations  t&ith  each  other.  The 
intuitive  propositions  in  which  these  elementary  conceptions  are 
found,  state  what  must  be  true,  provided  certain  specinc  antece- 
dents exist  But,  using  the  second  distinction,  we  call  concep- 
tions ontologically  necessary,  when  they  set  forth  whxii  must  tn 
any  case  exist  in  any  developed  system  of  being.  Philosophers 
employ  this  rule  of  discrimination,  when  they  speak  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  conception  or  thought,  and  of  being  or 
entity.  They  refer  to  what  must  exist  in  case  any  system  of  being 
exists.  The  single  antecedent  thus  described  is  of  so  general 
and  comprehensive  a  character  that  the  necessity  resulting  from 
it,  as  compared  with  the  other  already  described,  may  well  be 
called  absolute.  But  it  is  absolute,  not  as  being  wholly  xuicon- 
ditioned,  but  only  as  being  free  from  any  specific  condition;  and, 
like  the  other  necessity,  it  is  of  a  hypothetical  nature. 

To  understand  the  character  of  this  necessity,  we 
STK*  '''"'*'"  '""^^  "^*®  ^^^^  the  antecedent  to  which  it  relers  is 

not  the  mere  existence  of  entity  but  the  development 
or  constntction  of  a  system  of  entity.  A  necessary  element  of  be- 
ing is  not  such  as  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  non-existent,  but 
only  such  as  must  exi.st  provided  that,  and  so  far  as,  any  uni- 
verse or  system  of  things  exist  Excepting  only  space  and  time, 
it  is  p()a8ii)le  to  conceive — that  is,  we  can  conceive  as  abstractly 
possible — the  non-existence  of  all  things.  There  is  no  conti-a- 
diiition  in  the  idea  of  an  infinite  void  in  which  not  even  one  sub- 
stance abides  in  solitude;  so,  also,  an  endless  duration  is  conceiva- 
ble in  which  no  events  transpire,  and  an  unbroken  silence 
reigns.  But,  on  assuming  the  existence  of  any  system  of  being, 
we  cannot  but  attribute  to  it  a  certain  constitution.  First  of  all, 
it  must  contain  one  or  more  substances;  without  substance  noth- 
ing can  exist  in  time  save  empty  space.     Then  this  substance 
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Tnast  be  endued  with  power,  or  a  capability  of  action;  else  we 
eball  have  a  world  of  stilluess  and  death.  Further,  this  power 
must  exhibit  itself  in  action,  nr  exertion;  and  this  action  must 
be  productive  of  change;  otherwise  phenomena  will  not  really 
fcike  place,  hut  be  mere  posaibilitiee.  Moreover,  the  different 
substances,  powers,  actions,  and  changes,  of  the  universe,  must 
all  be  affected  by  quantity;  for  whatever  exists  cannot  but  be  a 
Bomething;  and  they  must  be  subject  to  various  relations,  those, 
for  example,  of  numerical  diflerence,  of  similarity  and  diversity, 
of  spaue  and  of  time,  of  causation,  of  nnralier  and  of  quantity. 
In  short,  there  must  be  various  general  modes  of  entity,  if 
there  be  any  universe  or  system  of  being,  and,  in  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  such  things  may  be  called  the  nca-vsary  or  fuwlamentaJ, 
elements  of  entity.  This  power  oi'the  mind  to  judge  regaiding 
the  neceeaary  conditions  of  universal  being  is  something  won- 
derful; but  it  is  not  inexplicable,  For  what  we  immediately 
perceive  to  be  the  necessary  conditions  of  any  system  of  being 
in  that  sphere  of  space  and  that  period  of  time,  to  which  our 
own  personal  existence  is  united,  may  be  inferred,  on  the  homo- 
logic  principle,  to  bo  necessary  in  any  space  and  at  any  time. 
We  know  that  which  is  distant,  because  we  know  that  which  is 
present 

We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  distinctions  now 
tou?RiSSiu3H.°?«f^  discussed  relates,  in  its  own  sense,  to  an  ontologi- 
Both  bjivouiL-uc^  cal  necessity,  and  divides  the  elements  of  things 

Ono     (.t/uJltionod,  , .  ,  i  ,  i  ■ ,  -  i     i 

ttiaouier*tMoiata.  Bccording  as  tucy  are  or  are  not  conditioned  by 
such  a  necessity.  In  each  case  we  may  be  said  to 
distinguish  the  ontologically  necessary  and  the  outologicaily 
contingetit.  But  these  names  have  been  specially  given  to  the 
elemmts  divided  by  the  second  disiindion,  because  the  necessity  to 
which  it  refers  is,  as  we  have  said,  most  absolute. 

The  determination  of  the  character  of  elements  according  to 
the  tii-st  distinction,  though  not  always  easy,  has  the  advantage 
of  having  definite  starting-points  in  our  specific  and  ultimate 
intuitions.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  necessjiry  or 
inferential  judgment^  yields  the  ontological  elements  of  thought; 
and  an  atialysis  of  the  additions  obtained  in  experience,  the  ex- 
periential. Thus  we  are  led  directly  to  a  division  of  elements 
by  a  C(vnsideration  of  definite  intuitions  respecting  specific  forms 
of  entity.  There  is  not  the  same  simplicity  in  applying  the  sec- 
ond distinction.  According  to  it,  those  elements  of  thought  and 
of  being  are  ontologically  necessary  without  which  no  developed 
system  of  being  could  exist,  while  all  elements  additional  to 
tnese,  are  ontologically  contingent  For  what  is  not  necessary 
either  to  be  or  not  to  be  is  contingent. 

The  antecedent  of  this  necessity  is  noticeably  indefinite, 
and  even  somewhat  variable.  The  notion  of  a  system  of 
things  or  entities  is  a  very  general  one;  and  such  a  sys- 
tem may  be  more  or  less  developed.  We  might  conceive 
of  substances  which  were  powerless,  of  powers  which  never 
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were  exerted,  and  of  exertions  which,  through  mutnal  oppo- 
sition or  counteraction,  produced  no  change;  but  we  cannot 
think  of  a  change  save  as  the  eflfect  of  the  exertion,  or  of  exer- 
tion .  save  as  the  action  of  power,  or  of  power  save  as  the  prop- 
erty of  substance.  And,  with  reference  to  these  modes  of  de- 
pendence, we  say  that,  next  after  space  and  time,  if  anything 
exist,  it  must  be  substance,  and  next  after  substance,  if  any- 
thing exist,  it  must  be  power,  and  so  after  power  we  put  action 
or  exertion,  and  after  action,  change.  Moreover,  quantity  and  re- 
lation, though  existing  with  each  of  these  other  forms  of  entity, 
are  existent  or  non-existent  so  iar  as  each  is  existent  or  non-exist- 
ent; they  live  or  pei-ish  with  that  to  which  they  belong.  Hence,  it 
seems  that  coUective  eniity  forms  a  sort  of  system  in  which,  though 
every  part  is  essential  to  the  system,  some  parts  are  huiU  on  others, 
and  are,  in  a  sense,  less  fundamental.  Each  element  is  necessary 
to  the  system  in  its  own  way,  and  has,  for  an  immediate  ante- 
cedent, a  greater  or  less  development  of  the  system.  That  each 
element  is  necessary  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  is  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  such  judgments  as  we  have  given  above  respect- 
ing the  logical  succession  of  the  elements.  For,  aa  every  part 
of  a  process  is  necessary  to  the  process,  so  every  tundameutal 
form  of  entity  is  an  essential  element  of  being. 

The  question  now  arises,  "  In  what  way  are  the 
o?"eil^o^to*^S!  two  divisions  of  the  elements  of  being,  which  we 
^nd  mad  iden-  \i&ve  uow  described,  related  to  one  another  ?  "    To 

which  we  reply,  that  they  seem  to  be  coincident, 
and  that  the  elements  respectively  ontological  and  experiential, 
according  to  the  first  division,  are  also  respectively  ontologically 
necessary,  and  ontologically  contingent,  according  to  the  sec- 
ond. This  statement  refers  to  the  dements  in  question,  and  not 
to  objects  compounded  from  them.  In  particular,  we  do  not  say  that 
objects  composed  of  certain  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  com- 
plex forms  of  geometry,  are  ontologically  necessary,  but  only 
that  certain  elements  of  which  these  objects  are  composed  are 
so,  and  that  if  objects  be  fully  analyzed  into  their  elements, 
ontological  and  experiential,  we  shall  find  on  examination,  that 
tiie  former  are  ontologically  necessary  and  the  latter  ontologi- 
cally contingent,  in  the  specific  sense  already  explained.  This 
position  will  be  established  if  we  can  show  that  ontological  and 
ontologically  necessary  elements  are  the  same;  for,  beside  the 
ontological,  there  are  only  the  experiential,  and,  beside  the  on- 
tologically necessary,  only  the  ontologically  contingent. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  any  simple  nature  which  may  be  onto- 
logically necessary,  according  to  the  second  distinction,  is  an 
ontological  element,  according  to  the  first.  We  not  only  find 
that  such  natures  are  the  foundation  of  intuitive  judgments,  but 
those  very  judgments  about  them,  on  account  of  which  we  pro- 
nounce them  ontologicallynecessary,  are  intuitive  and  ontological. 
Is,  then,  the  converse  proposition  iriw,  that  any  element,  oniolojical, 
according  to  the  first  distindion,  is  ontologically  necessary,  according 
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tht  second?    To  answer  this  question  in  the  fullest  and  most 
'satisfactory  manner,  a!)  onr  siiiipk',  or  axiotoiitic,  intuitions  sliould 
be  distinctly  tormulatodt  and  then   we  Bhonld  inquire  whether 
and  bow  I'ar  each  factor  entering  into  the  composition  of  every 
^euch  intuition,  must  be  present  in  a  developed  svBtem  of  being. 
This  would  involve  the  collection  and  analysis  of  all  the  differ- 
ent axioms,  postulates,  and  primary  conceptions  employed  by  -purt 
I  reason.    Without  entering  on  this  task  we  must  express  the  opin- 
jion  that  it  would  result  in  exhibiting  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
kdi^nsions  of  elements.     The  fundamental  principles  of  the  onUj- 
^hxfionl  sciences  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  simply  statements 
expressive  of  certain  necessary  relations  pertaining  to  space,  or 
time,  or  causation,  or  quantity,  or  to  substance,  its  powers  and 
its  actions,  or  to  things  as  having  numerical  difference  and 
sameness,  or  as  logically  identical  or  diverse,  or  as  existent  or 
non-existent;  and  tliese  relations,  in  any  developed  system,  can- 
not be  things  merely  hypothetical,  but  must  be  really  operative 
laws,  such  as  involve  the  reality  of  their  elements.     We  think, 
too,  that  any  intuitive  principles  other  than  those  employed  in 
the  sciences  commoidy  distinguished   as  ontological,   may  be 
ehown  to  relate  to   things  ontologically  necessary.     We  refer 
to  certain    principles  of  mental   and   of  moral   science    which 
seem  self-evident  and  incapable  of  analysis  into  any  simpler 
beliefs. 

That  identity  of  elements  which  we  have  now  de- 
Srt«toM'"'not"'»  scribed,  and  which  is  a  bond  of  union  between  two 
(unduDentai.   yet  different  nriuoiples  of  distinction,  cjtn  scarcely  be 

BD  iminnuit,  doo  .      j'  •■     ,,  r   r        ^  i    i     •  i 

trine,  regarded  as  a  matter  ol  tiuidaniental  importance; 

yet,  if  wu  accept  it  as  true,  a  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  nature  of  our  intuitive  convictions.  We  perceive  that 
the  necessary  convictions  of  the  mind  set  forth  wliut,  in  a  very 
absolute  sense,  is  the  necessary  nature  of  things.  The  practical 
advantage  also  follows  that  we  may  reason  from  either  distinc- 
tion of  the  elements  to  a  correct  application  of  the  other.  For, 
the  divisions  being  coincident,  whatever  elements  are  otttologi- 
cally  necessary,  are  such  ns  specific  intuition  considers,  and  what- 
ever are  involved  in  specific  intuition,  are  ontologically  necessary. 
But  ordinarily  we  have  no  need  of  such  criteria. 

§  232.  We  slifdl  now  enumerate  and  define  certain 
of enrity"" '***"'  elements  whose  ontological  necessity  and  whosa 
ri^oibJ^**^  intuitional  character  are  botli  very  apparent.     The 

conaiderathm  of  these  will  illustrate  the  nature  of 
ontological  elements,  and  will  prepare  ns  to  understatid  more 
easily  the  natitre  of  the  experiential,  or  contingent,  elements  of 
being.  The  things  tu  whieh  we  refer  may  be  called  tlie  summa 
genera,  or  fundamental  forms,  of  entity,  and  of  the  relations  of 
entity.  They  are  the  ultimate  generalizations  to  which  we  natu- 
rally come  from  the  analysis  of  all  classes  of  objects.  For,  the 
end  of  generalization  b-imf  fo/aalilnte  the  logical  (xmsidcrntlun  of 
thingSt  our  highest  natural  generalizations  set  forth  those  radical 
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forms  of  entity,  which  are  the  simplest,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
general,  fundamenta  of  logical  relations. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  are  in  all  seven  ultimate  categories 
of  being,  and,  beside  these,  several  radical  kinds  of  relation  which 
exist  between  them,  and  which  constitute  another  comprehen- 
sive category.  These  seven  elements  may  be  enumerated  as 
Space,  Time,  Quantity,  Substance,  Power,  Action,  and  Change. 
1  hey  are  in  every  case  to  be  regarded  as  simple  ultimate  ele- 
ments, and  as  exclusive  of  one  another. 

Space,  for  example,  is  simply  room,  without  refer- 
itowir  LeibSta,  euce  to  its  extent;  for  this  involves  quantity.  More- 
queued.  **"*'''"''  over,  the  conception  of  space  as  immense  or  infinite 
is  not  simple  and  primary.  In  like  manner  the 
idea  of  time  is  merely  that  of  duration,  without  reference  to  its 
capability  of  measurement,  or  to  its  being  without  beginning  or 
end.  Stewart  says  truly  that  "  space  is  neither  substance,  nor 
an  accident,  nor  a  relation;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
it  is  nothing  objective."  The  same  may  be  said  of  time.  Both 
are  entities  sui  generis.  Nothing  could  "be  more  erroneous  than 
the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  "Je  tenois  I'espace  pour  quelque  de 
purement  relatif,  comme  le  temps — pour  un  ordre  de  co-exist- 
ence, com  me  le  temps  est  un  ordre  de  succession."  Sptice  and 
time  are  the  conditions  of  certain  relations ;  they  are  not  them- 
selves relations.  In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  "  certain  mystical 
divines  and  philosophers  who  speak  of  space  and  time  as  having 
no  reality  to  the  Divine  mind,"  Dr.  McCosh  well  remarks,  "  II 
they  have  no  reality  to  the  God  who  knows  all  truth,  they  can, 
properly  speaking,  have  no  reality  at  all.  If  our  convictions 
testify  that  they  have  a  reality,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  they 
have  a  reality  to  the  Divine  mind."  The  "eternal  now,"  or 
"  punctum  stans,"  of  the  scholastics,  is  a  pious  absurdity,  origi- 
nating in  a  figure  of  speech.  Space  and  time  are  utterly  devoid 
of  power;  they  can  produce  nothing.  But  neither  can  they  be 
affected  by  power:  and  they  condition  all  things,  even  the  Divine 
Being.  It  is  part  of  the  perfection  of  God  to  be  omnipresent 
and  eternal.  He  could  be  neither  were  there  no  space  and  time. 
_  DimensUyn,  or  the  capability  of  measurement,  be- 

of  space  aeflacd.  lougs  to  space  aud  to  everything  which  occupies 
moius'ofBp^.''^""  space.  Of  course,  definite  measurement  is  possi- 
ble only  when  space  is  definitely  occupied.  Meas- 
urement is  possible  in  every  possible  direction  from  any  given 
point  in  a  space  or  the  substance  occupying  it.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  volume  or  extent  of  space  is  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  measurements  on  three  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  we  often  speak  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  Such 
language  does  not  teach  that  space  is  composed  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  as  of  tliree  elements,  but  only  that  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  admits  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  and  that 
its  volume  may  be  determined  by  three  measurements.  Space 
itself  is  a  simple  thing  and  extends  equally  in  every  direction- 
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Haiif'dij  is  distinguished  by  its  peruliar  inherence 
m  all  entity.  It  is  that  which  makes  everything 
H  sometliiiig.  Witliout  importance  iif  its  nwti,  it 
bcooines  imnortaTit  nc-ciuding  to  tlie  iiatmv  of  that 
in  which  it  inheres.  The  qtiuiitity  oi' entities,  con- 
sidered as  having  numerical  diflereuce,  and  withont  rei'erence 
to  their  measurement,  is  called  dincrete  quantity,  and  is  the  basis 
of  multitude  and  of  number.  The  quantity  ol"  entity  as  subject 
ti)  meaaurement,  and  without  reference  to  numerical  difference, 
is  styled  confiniioitu  quantity,  or  magnitude.  Thus  the  mauy  and 
the  ifreat  are  distinguished.  Mathematics  is  sometimes  defined 
as  the  science  of  quantity.  Strictly  speaking,  it  coiisiders  quan- 
tity only  as  the  basis  uf  numbers  or  of  measurement,  that  is,  of 
definite  quantitative  relations.  Yet,  as  there  is  no  other  science 
specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  quantity,  the  cnmmou 
definition  is  not  inappropriate.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  ReiJ 
that,  because  mathematics  deals  only  with  things  as  having 
determinate  quantitative  relations,  quantity  should  be  defined 
that  which  may  be  measured.  This,  of  course,  was  iiiteniled 
only  as  an  accidental  definition;  for  simple  elements  cannot  be 
analytically  defined.  But  it  is  of  too  limited  an  application. 
We  prefer  the  more  general  statement  that  iiuantity  is  that  ou 
•which  the  relations  uf  the  more  and  the  less  depend.  Botti  con- 
tinuous and  discrete  quantity  belong  to  every  element  of  entity, 
but  relafiovs  are  commonly  conceived  of  oidy  as  lia\'ing  discrete 

Juantity.  Yet  continuous  quantity  may  be  ascribed  to  relations. 
'or  example,  we  might  say  that  a  greater  quantity  of  similarity 
exists  between  two  pieces  of  blue  cloth,  each  ten  yards  long, 
than  between  two  which  are  only  one  yard  in  length,  respec- 
tively. But  this  quantity  of  relations  is  so  connected  with  the 
continuous  quantity  of  the  things  related,  that  we  seldom  think 
of  it  independently,  but  regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  the  things. 

Sub-sfance  is  the  central  category.  It  is  that  elc- 
ino^iwMi'd."'""*  meiit  which  is  most  easily  and  frequently  taken  as 
^'*^  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  our  conceptions.     We  cau 

think  of  spaces,  times,  powers,  actions,  changes, 
and  relatione,  as  things,  but  substances,  pre-eminently  and  em- 
phatically, are  called  ihiiujs.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  this 
element  is  perceived  constantly,  aud  as  a  stable  factor,  amid  our 
Buci-essive  cognitions  of  other  elements.  Many  places,  times, 
powers,  actions,  changes,  and  relations,  may  be  perceived  sepa- 
rately from  each  other,  yet  all  in  connection  with  the  same  sub- 
stance. Like  the  other  elements,  subslaiice,  though  of  a  simple 
nature,  has  distinctive  properties.  It  occupies  or  pervades  space; 
and  it  is  the  sole  repository  of  power.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
substance  whii^h  should  occupy  no  space  whatever;  nor  of  a 
power  which  should  exist  in  separation,  aud  not  as  the  attiibute 
of  some  substantial  entity.  Those  use  an  unintelligible  language 
•who  say  that  the  different  funna  of  matter  are  only  different 
modes  of  foroe. 
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We  know  only  two  kinds  of  substance,  the  material  and  the 
spiritual;  these  are  distinguished  by  the  diverse  characters  of 
tlieir  powers.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substance,  which  occupies 
a  large  place  iji  his  philosophy,  is  wonderfully  confused.  This 
arose  principally  because  he  did  not  distinguish  the  logical  from 
tlie  metaphysical  substance  (§  126).  The  former  of  these  is  not 
a  specific  kind  of  entity,  but  is  entity  considered  as  the  subject  of 
attributes.     At  present  we  speak  oi  the  latter  only. 

The  remaining  genera  of  entity — power,  action,  and  change — 
are  intimately  related  to  one  another.  Power  is  the  principal  con- 
dition of  actum;  and  action  of  change.  These  three  are  gener- 
ally perceived  at  once,  the  adion,  or  operation,  o{  power,  being 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  change. 

Power  defined  and  Povxv  not  Only  resides  in,  and  can  be  exercised  by, 
divided.  substaucc  ouly,  but  also  operates  only  on  substance. 

Locke  quoted.       g^  ^j^-^  ^^  mean  that  the  changes  produced  by 

power  are  all  changes  in  the  affections  and  relations  of  sub- 
stance. Moreover,  whether  the  agent  act  on  itself  or  on  some 
other  substance,  there  is  need  of  a  capacity  to  receive,  as 
well  as  of  power  to  effect,  the  change.  Tnis  capacity  has 
been  named,  by  philosophers,  passive  power — dvra/iti  xaO^rtx^. 
Locke  says,  "  Fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  that  is,  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  sensible  parts,  and  consequently  its  hard- 
ness, and  make  it  fluid,  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted. 
The  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be 
blanched  by  the  sun,  wherebv  the  yellowness  is  destroyed  and 
whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  place Power,  thus  con- 
sidered, is  twofold,  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any 
change.  The  one  may  be  called  active,  the  other  passive  power  " 
("Efisay,"  blc  ii.  chap.  xxi.).  The  Greek  language  indicates  this 
distinction  by  two  kinds  of  potential  adjectives,  one  terminating  in 
riMoi — such  as  noiTjTiKoi,  KiyTfTiHoi — signifying  active  power,  and 
Huotlier  terminating  in  ro? — such  as  Kotr/roi,  xivr/roi, — signifying 
passive  power.  A  somewhat  similar  use  is  made  of  Englian 
adjectives  with  the  endings  ive  and  able  (or  ible) — for  example, 
constructive  and  constructible,  motive  and  movable. 
Action  or  exertion  -^c/i'oK,  as  wc  havc  Said,  is  secu  in  the  production 
and  passion  or  of  change,  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  this 
8u  ermg.  ^j^^^  ^j^^  Conception  of  an  action  often  includes 
that  of  the  change  produced  by  it.  Action  is  distinguished  from 
power,  because  the  latter  without  the  former  does  not  produce  any 
result;  change  follows  only  when  power  acts.  And  action  may  be 
distinguished  from  change,  because  change  of  itself  has  no  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  action  does  not  always  produce  change,  but 
only  always  tends  to  do  so;  if  one  exercise  of  power  counteract 
another,  there  is  no  result.  On  this  account  the  essential  part  of 
action  might  be  called  exertion;  while  action  as  producing  change 
is  operation.  To  the  general  rule  that  change  is  conditioned  on 
action  thei'e  is  this  exception,  that  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  action  itself  is  not  produced  by  the  exertion  of  power,  but  is 
a  concomitant  of  this  exertion.     For  this  reason  one  might  take 
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action  for  a  kind  of  change.  But  exertion  is  to  be  distinguished 
even  from  that  cliange  which  may  immediately  affect  itself 
PaBsive  action  corresponds  to  passive  power,  but  ie  not  com- 
monly called  action,  but  passion  or  suffering. 

The  element  o\ change  exhildts  two  parts  or  modeH, 
the  one  the  ending,  and  the  other  the  beginniiij^, 
of  exifltence.  Using  the  term  in  a  wide  sense,  buth 
annihilation  and  creation  are  changes.  But  commonly,  when  we 
epciik  of  a  change,  we  mean  that  one  thing,  or  8tate  of  thingH, 
ceases  to  exist,  aiid  that  another,  fitted  to  occupy  its  place,  be- 
gins to  do  so.  Chaiige  ordinarily  follows  th."!  exercise  of  power, 
and  is  commnnly  conceivetl  of  as  ettVot  or  result.  It  taken  place 
when  the  substance  or  substances  possessing  tht  power  may  l>ecome 
subject  to  the  proper  circumstances  or  conditions  for  its  exercise. 
Then  the  power,  or  its  exercise,  as  accompanied  by  these  con- 
ditions, is  called  a  cause,  the  change  being  tiie  effect.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  change  may  affect  all  things  save  space  and  time. 
As  affecting  (quantity,  it  is  increase  or  diminution.  As  affecting 
substance,  it  is  creation  or  annihilation.  As  affecting  power,  it 
is  invignratiou  or  enfeeblement.  As  regards  action,  it  is  cessa- 
tion or  commencement.  But  this  element  is  especially  notic*»d 
as  affecting  relation,  and,  in  this  aspect  especially,  it  bears  the 
name  of  change.  We  find,  by  experience,  that  no  human  or  finite 
power  known  to  us  can  create  or  annihilate  substance;  yet  intui- 
tion does  not  teach  that  such  changes  are  absolutely  impossible. 
The  uneducated  can  believe  that  a  cloud  appearing  in  a  clear 
sky  is  made  out  of  nothing,  or  that  the  very  matter  of  fuel  is 
destroyed  in  the  fire.  Nor  is  it  irratiimal  to  believe  that  finite 
Biibstances  can  be  called  into  existence,  or  can  be  rendered  non- 
existent, by  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  an<l  divine  power. 

The  changes  ordinarily  perceived  and  conceived  of  by  us  may 
be  divided  into  the  psycliical  and  the  physical.  The  former  in- 
clude exercises  of  spiritual  powers  and  the  alteratinus  of  the 
state  or  condition  of  one's  conscious  life,  consequent  upon  these. 
Tor  the  relations  of  the  elements  of  our  inward  activity  are  con- 
stantly varying.  The  exercise  of  psychical  power  itaturallv  fol- 
lows its  proper  conditions — one  set  of  activities  being  conditioned 
on  those  preceding, — without,  in  the  strict  sense,  being  an  ef- 
fect. Thus  knowledge  is  rather  the  condition  than  the  cause 
of  desire  or  emotion;  and  a  desire  is  rather  the  condition  than 
the  cause  of  our  eflbrt  to  obtain  its  object.  This  psychical  se- 
quence is  often  called  causation,  and  may  be  allowed  the  name, 
if  the  word  cause,  be  taken  to  signify  any  antecedent  condition 
of  a  beginning  of  existence. 

Psychicia  mad  ^-^'^'j  ^^^  Bubstanc©  is  essentially  necessary  for  the 
ptjiicai  ohaaffM  sequence  of  psychical  changes,  although  sensation 
oontrutad.  involves  two  substances ;  but  matter  never  acts  save 

when  it  is  acted  on.  As  acted  on  by  spirit  it  seems  passive,  not 
contributing  to  its  own  changes,  but,  when  one  portion  of  mat- 
ter acts  on  another,  both  contribute  to  the  efficiency  producing 
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the  entire  result.  Material  changes  mostly  consist  in,  or  anBe 
from,  the  destruction  of  old  relations  and  the  institution  of  new. 
The  simplest  is  motion,  which  is  a  chanpje  of  place,  or  of  the 
relations  of  a  body  to  some  part  of  space.  That  exertion  of  power 
which  produces  motion  is  called  force.  Alterations  in  the  size, 
shape,  consistency,  mechanical  properties,  and  sensible  qualities 
of  bodies,  seem  dependent  on  changes  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
particles  one  to  another.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  powers  of 
the  ultimate  particles,  probably,  are  not  changed,  but  only  the 
conditions  of  adjustment  under  which  the  powers  act  Such 
views,  however,  are  merely  conjectures,  not  intuitions.  Changes, 
like  the  powers  producing  them,  cannot  exist  apart  from  sub- 
stances, yet  they  may  he  the  objects  of  analytic  and  independent 
conception.  Some,  building  on  this  circumstance,  deny  that  we 
perceive  aught  save  changes  or  "phenomena."  But  no  one  ever 
saw,  or  even  distinctly  conceived  of,  a  change  existing  by  itself; 
we  only  see  things  changing.  In  connection  with  change  we 
may  define  the  thought  of  a  state — or  of  a  condition,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  This  is  the  existence  of  a  thing  considered 
as  related  to  the  non-existence  of  change.  It  is  not  a  specific  ele- 
ment, but  only  the  existence  of  a  thing  as  abiding  and  unchanged. 
Beution  is  not  »n  §  ^^^"  ^®  comc  uow  to  that  element  by  which  all 
Intermediate  en-  the  others  are  United  in  various  systems  of  being, 
wuiSoMiiipS!  ****  and  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  object  of 
mento"''  °'  *"*"  rational  attention ;  that  is,  rdaiion.  The  existence 
of  this  entity  always  involves  the  existence  of  two 
others.  Hence,  some  have  called  it  the  intermediate  entity.  But 
nothing  really  exists  bettoeen  objects  related.  The  truth  would 
be  better  expressed  by  saying  that  there  is  a  correspondence, 
part  of  which  exists  in  the  one  object  and  part  in  the  other,  and 
that  so  every  relation  consists  of  two  relationships.  If  tliis  be 
so,  a  kind  of  duality  may  be  traced  throughout  the  radical  ele- 
ments of  entity.  Space  and  time  may  be  classed  together  as 
independent  of  all  the  rest  and  conditioning  them  all.  Quantity 
is  twofold,  discrete,  and  continuous.  Substance  is  either  spirit 
or  matter.  Power  is  active  or  passive;  and  is  manifested  by 
doing  and  suifering.  Change,  whether  psychical  or  physical, 
includes  both  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  existence.  And, 
finally,  relation  is  composed  of  two  relationships  or  correspond- 
ing parts. 

Numerical  differ-  ^^^  ^^^^  general  of  all  relations  is  difference,  using 
enoeond  identity,  tliis  term  ill  its  most  literal  and  absolute  sense.     It 
ysoca  e  j^  often  distinguished  as  numerical  difference,  hav- 

ing received  this  name,  not  because  it  always  involves  the  con- 
ception of  number,  but  because  it  is  always  involved  in  that 
conception.  We  may,  and  constantly  do,  think  of  it  without 
reference  to  number.  It  is  that  property  by  reason  of  which  any 
one  individual  thing  is  not  any  other  thing.  Numerical — or  lit- 
eral— identity  is  often  defined  as  the  relation  between  any  ob- 
ject and  itself,  but  this  can  be  allowed  only  in  part,  and  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  diatincHon.  Speaking  objectively,  this  identity  is 
only  tlie  absence  or  non-existence  dt'  tlie  relation  of  difference; 
but  speaking  Bubjectively — or  regarding  the  object  as  viewed  by 
two  different  acts  of  the  mind,  it  is  a  kind  of  relation.  It  is  that 
between  an  object  and  itself,  as  twice  viewed  by  the  mind.  The 
relation  of  whole  and  parts  is  a  combination  of  the  relations  of 
identity  and  of  difference.  It  is  a  particular  case  of  identity  in 
which  au  entity  is  perceived  to  be  tlie  eanie  witii  a  collection  of 
lesser  entities  which  are  perceived  to  be  different  from  each  other. 
Numerical  identity  and  difference,  though  involving  quantity, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  what  we  ordinarily  term  rtkUions  of 

ipianlUy.  These  latter  are  the  relations  of  tlie  hoio  much  and  the 
low  many.  Quantity,  as  affected  by  them,  may  be  called  definite  or 
tnathetnatical  Numerical  difference  and  identity  involve  only  the 
indefinite  quantity  which  belongs  to  somtthing  or  anything. 
Simitarity  lu  ^'  ^^^'^"d  mode  ot  ontological  relation  is  that  of 
logtMi  impor-  similarity.  Next  to  numerical  difference  it  is  more 
*"**■  employed  than  any  other  relation  in  the  operations 

of  rational  thought.  Its  great  importance  arises  irom  its  con- 
nection with  tlie  homologic  principle,  which  declares  that  all 
being  is  governed  by  logical  necessity  and  that  all  logical  ne- 
cessity foliovvs  the  forms  of  law.  As  tnus  subservient  to  rational 
conception  and  conviction,  similarity  becomes  logical  identity, 
which,  unlike  literal  identity,  is  a  real  objectual  rtjlation.  DiB- 
similurity — from  which  we  obtain  logical  difference  or  diversity 
— is  the  relatedness  which  arises  between  two  or  more  objects 
from  the  absence  of  mutual  similarity.  It  becomes  an  object  of 
interest  only  when  objects  have  a  considerable  degree  of  like- 
ness, and,  therefore,  present  a  noticeable  contrast  as  tfl  their 
points  of  unliketiess.  Literal  and  logical  identity  and  difference 
are  more  constantly  used  in  thought  tlian  any  other  relations. 
Besides  these,  live  other  fundamental  classes  of  re- 
8lptfiaina«uiNiiL  lations  may  be  mentioned,  as  ha\'ing  an  ontologi- 
cal character.  These  are  thr)Be  of  space,  of  time, 
of  causation,  of  substance  and  attribute,  and  of  quantity.  Spatial 
relations  are  mentioned  when  we  speak  of  an  object  as  being  iu 
space,  or  as  occupying  space,  or  as  related  to  t)ther  objects  in 
space,  and  to  the  spaces  occupied  by  them,  lielatione  of  place 
are  spatial  relations  founded  on  spatial  relations.  For  relations 
may  be  founded  ou,  and  may  exist  between,  relations,  and  things 
as  related. 

Objects  are  temporally  related  as  enduring  for  a 
time,  or  occurring  in  time,  or  at  some  time,  or  as 
related  to  other  objects  which  are  past,  future,  or 
oontemporaneous. 

The  relations  of  causation  subsist  between  change 
on  the  one  hand  and  power,  together  with  its  oper- 
ation, and  the  conditions  of  its  operation,  on  the 
other.  We  liave  already  spoken  of  these;  they  are  the  different 
elements  and  modes  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
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The  connection  of  substance  and  attribute  is  a  re- 
rabiia^  and  ita  latiou  between  two  suecific  elements  of  entity,  and 
gro^rueiorattri.  jg  ^q  |je  distinguished  from  that  between  the  logi- 
cal substance  and  its  attributes.  The  latter  is  the 
relation  between  a  metaphysical  whole  and  its  parts  (§  122),  and 
exists  between  any  entity  whatever  and  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. The  former  exists  between  real,  or  metaphysical,  sub- 
stances and  the  powers  inherent  in  them. 

The  relations  of  quantity  are  either  those  of  num- 
^nutatiTe  rai*.  \yQ^^^  accordiug  to  which  units  and  collections  of 

units,  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  units,  are 
added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  and  divided,  and  in  other  ways 
made  the  subject  of  intuitive  judgment;  or  those  of  magnitude, 
in  view  of  which  similar  operations  may  be  performed,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  unit  being  considered,  and  compared  with  some  unit 
adopted  as  a  standard.  Magnitude  is  sometimes  distinguished 
from  multitude  as  involving  absolute  continuity  of  substance, 
or  operation,  or  being ;  but  whatever  admits  continuity  of  measure' 
ment  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnitude,  whether  it  be  continuous 
in  other  respects  or  not.  A  ton  of  pebbles  is  as  much  a  magni- 
tude as  a  ton  of  water. 

The  tnuwcendon-  §  ^^-  ^®  have  now  illustrated  the  ontologically 
tai  eiemontu  of  nccessary  by  briefly  enumerating  the  seven  radi- 
ttought  and  en-  ^^j  fy^jjjg  ^^j-  entity,  and  the  seven  principal  modes 
^tonw!!     °*'°"  ^^  relation  by  which  thev  are  united,  in  fact  and  in 

conception.  Certain  other  thoughts  and  things, 
which  can  scarcely  be  styled  modes  of  entity,  are  also  ontological. 
Such  are  existence  and  non-existence.  In  every  conceivable 
universe,  some  things  must  exist  and  others  be  non-existent. 
The  thought  of  non-existence,  as  well  as  that  of  existence,  com- 
bines with  our  conceptions  of  the  elements  of  entity,  and  thus 
doubles  the  possible  number  of  our  concepitions.  We  can  say 
that  there  is  no  room,  or  no  time,  for  something,  or  no  quantity 
of  it ;  that  nothing  (that  is,  no  substance)  of  a  certain  kind  exists ; 
that  a  given  substance  is  powerless  for  a  certain  work;  that  some 
agency  is  inactive;  that  there  is  no  longer  motion  or  change,  but 
a  state  of  rest,  or  a  condition  of  things;  and  that  in  a  given  case 
no  relation  of  a  specified  cliaracter  exists. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  conception  of  be- 
Enuty  or  being,      ing,  or  entity — signifying,  not  existence,  but  that 

which  does  or  may  exist,  is  ontological,  as,  likewise, 
that  of  non-entity,  or  nothing.  In  this  last  the  conception  of 
non-existence  combines  with  that  of  entity.  When  we  speak  of 
the  elements  of  entity,  the  term  entity  is  used  as  a  collective  noun; 
but,  when  the  term  has  simply  the  general  meaning  now  given 
to  it,  every  element  is  itself  an  entity. 

Finally,  logical  necessity  and  possibility,  however 
iml*po8si"m^"^  ^^®  ™*y  define  them,  are  things  which  must  exist 

in  any  universe.  We  omit  impossibility  and  contin- 
gency, because  these  are  included  under  necessity  and  possibil- 
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ity.  A  thing  is  necessary  to  be  when  it  exists,  and  no  pnwer 
can  make  it  not  to  exist;  impossible,  or  necessary  not  to  be,  when 
it  does  not  exist,  and  no  power  can  make  it  to  exist,  A  thing 
is  possible  to  be  when  one  or  raore  of  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence are  compatible  with  given  circumstances,  possible  not  to 
be  when  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  of  its  non-existence  are 
compatible  with  given  circumstances;  contingent  when  it  is  pos- 
sible either  to  be  or  not  to  be.  Necessity  is  a  kind  of  absolute 
connection  of  the  existence  or  of  the  non-existence  of  a  thing 
with  given  fact;  nossiltility  the  compatibility  of  its  existence  or 
non-existence  witli  given  tact.  They  ate  a  sort  of  relations,  hut 
are  separated  from  other  relations  because  they  are  ordinarily 
used  simply  as  instruments  of  conviction,  and  are  not  often  the 
direct  objects  of  oiar  consideration  and  inquiry. 

§  235.  The  elements  which  we  have  now  considered 
JSibu°or  wmiy*  ^^^  clearly  ontologically  necessary.  The  question 
•u  be  rogardod  •»  jiow  ariscs,  whetliev  any  other  things  ot  a  less 
menbTSf  entity?  simple  and  iucomplex  nature  may  be  granted 
mafjerf"^'"*  '"''  t'^'**  character.  We  have  seen  that  substance  is  a 
necessary  element  Is  mind,  also,  or  spirit,  such 
un  element,  or  might  there  be  a  purely  material  imiveree  ?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  there  be  a  Bystem  of  existence  entirely 
spiritual,  without  wny  material  additioii?  Or  might  there  be  a 
universe  of  some  tiiird  HuliBtunce,  neither  spirit  nor  matter?  We 
incline  to  answer  this  last  query  i»egatively.  If  miml  be  the 
thinking  sentient  substance,  and  matter  the  unthinking  insen- 
sate substance,  then  whatever  substarice  is  not  mind,  must  be 
matter.  If,  therefore,  any  system  of  being  exist  without  mind, 
it  must  be  material.  But,  in  further  answer  to  the  alxive  queries, 
we  would  not  deny  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  purely  material 
world,  but  must  say  that  if  such  a  world  existed,  it  could  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a  universe  or  system.  It  would  he,  at  the 
best,  a  chaotic  commingling  of  blind  forces  without  order,  pur- 
pose, or  desirable  result.  A  developed  system  must  contain 
ititellect,  or  soul.  Might,  then,  such  a  universe  exist,  without 
material  addition — a  universe  composed  of  spirits  and  their  life? 
We  think  so;  but,  if  the  system  were  further  developed  by  the 
creation  of  any  new  kind  of  substance,  that  substance  must  be 
material.  In  this  view,  therefore,  we  say,  that  first  mind,  and 
then  matter,  is  ontologically  necessary. 

This  judgment  will  appear  the  more  reasonable  if 
we  take  the  essential  constitution  of  our  minds  to 
be  a  correlate  of  the  necessary  constitution  of  be- 
ing, and  hold  that  onr  simple  and  |:<riinary  intui- 
tions exhibit  the  structural  laws  of  any  possible 
universe.  In  that  case  those  objects  which  serve 
88  the  8ubject«  or  predij'ates  of  any  such  intui- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  ontologically  nece8.sary. 
Our  in tnitiona  respecting  matter  are  very  few ;  they  seem  to  be 
these  only,  that,  if  it  exist,  it  must  occupy  space  and  must  be 
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subject  to  forces  operating  in  space.  Regarding  spirit,  there 
is  a  more  noticeable  variety  of  primitive  judgments.  For  ex- 
ample, we  perceive  necessary  relations  to  exist  between  sub- 
jectual  or  propositional  truths,  as  well  as  between  objectual 
truths,  or  facts.  But  the  former  are  psychical  things;  they  are 
the  mental  apprehensions  of  facts.  We  say  equally  that  the 
same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  once,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  or  believe  that  the  same  thing  both  is 
and  is  not,  at  the  same  time.  Some  writers,  dwelling  too  ex- 
clusively on  the  ontological  character  of  the  laws  of  inferential 
conviction,  have  divorced  these  from  those  necessary  modes  of  being 
to  which  they  refer  and  by  which  they  must  be  understood.  In 
this  way  one-sided  systems  of  logic  and  metaphysics  have  been 
produced.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  we  do  regard 
certain  modes  of  conviction  as  ontologically  necessary,  and 
assert  that  no  beings  could  exercise  a  belief  contrary  to  them. 
Again,  it  seems  intuitively  true  that  every  sentient  being  is 
bound  in  reason  to  desire  happiness  and  avoid  misery,  so  far 
as  he  understands  the  nature  of  these  things.  Hence,  Aristotle, 
arguing  from  common  sense,  ridicules  those  who  deny  that 
pleasure,  considered  per  se,  is  not  a  good,  holding  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  esteemed  a  good  by  all  intelligent  beings.  Hence, 
also,  we  say  that  every  rational  being,  as  rational,  necessarily 
approves  and  desires  the  greatest  good,  and  necessarily  recog- 
nizes the  excellence  and  obligation  of  right  ends,  meaning  by 
rationality  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligence  to  understand  the 
good  and  the  right.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  beings 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  such  judgments  should  make 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  certain  radical  principles.  It 
is  true  tliat  these  judgments  concern  our  experience — our  mental, 
motive,  and  moral,  life — and  take  place  in  view  of  it.  But  they 
are  not  experiential  judgments.  They  have  an  intuitional 
character  in  asserting  that  some  things  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  disbelieved,  that  other  things  must,  when  con- 
sidered, be  objects  of  desire  or  aversion,  and  that  others  must, 
when  understood,  appeal,  to  those  understanding  them,  as  right 
and  obligatory  ends.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  these  judg- 
ments as  being  deduced,  by  the  aid  of  experience,  from  principles 
less  specific  and  more  fundamental  than  those  which  they  im- 
mediately present.  If  this  be  so,  it  agrees  with  the  conviction 
that  sentient,  rational,  and  moral,  beings  (according  to  our  con- 
ception of  them),  must  form  a  part  in  any  developed  universe. 

The  doctrine  which  we  have  now  stated,  so  far  as 
"Hoir  objec?r  it  relates  to  moral  life,  is  that  taught  by  those  who 
Prof  shedd  a^  hold  to  "an  immutable  and  eternal  morality."  Dr. 
quoted.      "  °      Shedd  writes  thus,  "  The  law  '  Thou  shalt  love  the 

Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,'  is  necessary  and  absolute  for  all  intelligences.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  it  might  have  been  different  from  what 
it  is — that  the  command  might  have  been  thus, '  Thou  shalt  hate 
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the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor.'  Neither  can  we  conceive 
of  such  a  modification  of  it  aa  to  allow  an  equal  degree  of  love 
toward  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  The  golden  rule,  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,'  18  absolutely  necessary.  Neither  the  contrary,  nor  auy 
modification  of  it^  is  conceivable.  No  other  rule  for  the  conduct 
of  finite  rational  beings  could  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Reason  "(''Presbyterian  Re\'iew,"Jan.,  1882).  To  the  same 
effect  Pres.  MoCofiib  writes,  in  his  chapter  on  "Convictions  In- 
volved in  the  Exercise  of  Conscience."  He  says,  "The  mind 
is  led  by  its  very  nature  and  constitution  to  perceive  that  there 
is  an  indelible  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  finds 
that  every  Bubstance  has  potency,  that  the  species  implies  the 
individual;  but  it  also  declares  that  to  give  eveiy  one  his  due 
is  good,  and  must  be  good,  and  that  it  is  wrong  in  children  to 
neglect  their  parents,  and  in  God's  creatures  to  forget  their  Cre- 
ator." These  words  maintain  that  we  immediately  perceive,  not 
only  that  certain  things  are  right  and  obligatory,  but  also  that 
they  are  necessarily  so,  and  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
or  in  relation  to  any  beings,  be  otherwise — and  this  si^ems  to 
be  the  case.  But  our  moral  perceptions  would  not  have  this 
intuitive  character  if  they  simply  expressed  specitic  sequences 
in  our  actual  experience,  or  were  even  inductive  cosmological 
judgments,  that  similar  beings,  under  similar  circumstances,  must 
have  a  similarity  of  experience.  Again,  McCosh  says,  "Moral 
good  is  moral  good  to  all  intelligences  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
being  as  to  be  able  to  discern  it.  I  lay  down  this  position  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  moral  excellence  is  some- 
thing depending  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
allowalde  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  intelligent  beings  in 
other  worlds  to  whom  virtxie  does  not  appear  as  virtue,  buch 
a  view  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  intuitive  convic- 
tions, and  would  effectually  undermine  the  foundations  of  mor- 
ality." tn  other  words,  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  neces- 
sarily perceives  the  same  essential  things  as  morally  right  and 
obligatory;  and,  consequently,  in  any  universe  whose  develop- 
ment  includes  that  degree  of  intelligence,  the  ^tame  fundamental 
rules  of  morality  are  recognized.  These  teachings  of  philosophio 
men  commend  themselves  to  every  healtliful  mind.  They  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  intuitive  convictions  of  our  race.  Their 
connection  with  these  convictions  may  be  illustrated,  pleasantly, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  following  lines  written,  without 
any  theoretical  purpose,  by  a  lady. 

"It  might  have  been  that  the  sky  wu  green  and  the  gmsa  serenely  blue; 
It  might  hAve  been  tbut  gtnpea  on  thorns  and  figu  on  thiittleu  grew; 
It  might  hAve  Ijoen  tlmt  nvinbows  before  the  showers  came; 
It  miglit  have  boen  that  liunba  were  flerce  and  bears  and  lioiw  tame; 
It  might  bftTe  been  thiit  cold  would  melt,  and  suimner  hoat  would  freeze, 
It  might  hare  been  tlmt  shipv  at  aea  would  sail  ogaiuHt  tho  brecjte— 
And  uiere  may  be  u-urlds  unknown,  dear,  where  we  would  find  the  change 
From  all  that  we  have  B«en  or  heard  to  others,  just  as  stnnge — 
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Bat  it  nevoT  eonld  be  wise,  dear,  in  haste  to  act  or  speak, 

It  nevei  could  be  noble  to  harm  the  poor  and  weak; 

It  never  could  be  kind,  dear,  to  give  a  needless  pain; 

It  never  could  be  honest,  dear,  to  sin  for  greed  of  gain; 

And  there  oonld  not  be  a  world,  dear,  while  Ood  is  true  above. 

Where  right  and  wrong  were  governed  by  any  law  but  Love." 

— Eatt  Lavortnet. 

Here,  however,  we  may  remark  that  an  intuitive  per- 
Sitobie"mo^i?r  ception  of  right  is  not  so  indispensable  to  the  the- 
totSuon""*^*  °'  ory  of  an  immutable  morality,  as  it  is  to  the  belief 

in  any  morality  at  all.  For  a  purely  hypothetical 
necessity  or  hi,w  has  an  absolute  universality  whether  it  employ 
experiential  thought  or  not,  and  whether  it  be  at  first  perceived 
intuitively  or  by  deduction  from  intuition ;  and  theories  are  pos- 
sible in  which  a  permanent  principle  of  moral  ri^htness  ma^  be 
explained  as  the  application  to  a  specific  nature  ot  some  principle 
not  distinctively  ethical.  But  all  such  theories  have  failed,  and, 
we  think,  must  fail,  to  satisfy,  because  of  a  simple  and  uUimate 
pecidiarity,  incapaMe  of  analytic  d^nition,  in  the  ctuxracter  of  moral 
ends  and  actions.  To  determine  the  essential  subject  to  which 
this  peculiarity  belongs,  and,  in  this  way,  to  determine  our  con- 
ception of  this  peculiarity  itselfi  are  the  principal  problems  of 
fundamental  ethics. 

We  have  now  suflBciently  illustrated  the  doctrine  that  certain 
elements  are  ontologically  necessary,  and  the  theory  that  these 
elements  may  be  identified  with  the  factors  of  conception  which 
enter  iuto  our  simple  abstract  intuitions. 

The  experiential  elements  of  entity,  and  the  modes 
ei^ml^^*°''rf  of  conception  corresponding  to  them,  include  all 
th^ght     »nd  thought  and  being  which  is  not  intuitional  or  on- 

tological.  But,  unlike  the  ontological  elements, 
they  are  seldom  the  objects  of  special  and  separate  considera- 
tion. Ill  all  ordinary  generalization  only  experiential  thought 
is  dismissed,  and,  in  the  highest  abstraction,  it  is  wholly  elimi- 
nated. Intuitional  thought furnkhes  a  frame-ioork'or form  which  is 
fiUed  in,  and  dotlied,  wilh  the  experiential,  and  with  which  the  latter 
is  always  found  united.  Our  first  perception  of  experiential  ele- 
ments takes  place  in  sense-perception  and  consciousness;  in  con- 
comitant cognition  we  perceive  ontological  elements  only. 

Wlien  we  think  directly  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  im- 
mediately dependent  on  them,  our  conceptions  do  not  receive  any 
experiential  coloring.  The  same  may  be  said  of  quantity  in  its  two 
modes  of  the  discrete  and  the  continuous,  and  of  the  relations  found- 
ed on  these;  amd  of  substance  and  its  two  modes,  the  spiritual  and 
the  material,  arfd  the  relations  involved  in  their  essential  nature. 
The  experiential  I^"*  powcr  is  perceivcd  to  exist  in  a  great  variety 
ritaracter  attaches  of  modcs,  ou  account  of  which  wc  Speak,  in  the 
mode^e,  op'p'?a-  plural,  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  things; 
Uang  Mid  effects  of  j,j  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  these  modes  of 

power,  we  have  no  intuitive  convictions  pertaining 
to  them   specifically;   and,  therefore,  iiiey  are  the  proper  ob- 
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jects  of  experiential  conception.  Tliis  remark  also  applies  to  the 
operation  of  power  and  tlio  oluiuires  and  Htutes  prodinjcd  by  it. 
Ihe  peculiarities  of  powers  and  of  their  modeH  <jt'  atitiou  are  re- 
vealed only  in  connection  with  their  effects.  Relatioiis  receive 
an  experiential  addition  wlien  they  belong  to,  or  follow  fixjni,  the 
exercise  of  8ome  peculiar  power,  as,  for  example,  the  causational 
relation  between  action  and  effect  expressed  by  such  verba  as  io 
blaclccn,  to  sivaten^  to  bruise,  and  to  kill.  So,  oIho,  a  substance, 
considered,  not  abstractly,  but  as  possessed  of  all  its  noticeable 
properties,  is  affected  with  an  experiential  element.  Hence,  such 
couctjptions  as  those  of  Jkiivers,  stoiie/i,  animals,  nien,  houses,  Jields, 
and  of  all  ordinary  objects,  contain  this  kind  of  thought.  The 
distinguiKhing  peculiarities  of  the  sense-affecting  qualities  of  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  of  the  various  powers  by  which  matter  acts  on 
matter  so  as  to  change,  or  produce,  or  destroy,  these  sense-affect- 
ing qualities,  are  experiential  elements.  So  are  all  those  peculiar- 
ities of  inind  and  character,  of  life  and  experience,  of  rank  and 
station,  by  which  human  beings  and  classes  of  beings  are  distin- 
guished troni  one  another. 

As  already  said,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  terms  in- 
tuitional  and  onldo(ji<:al,  experiential  and  empirical,  should  be 
employed  to  characterize  conceptions  and  things,  as  well  as 
convictions  and  truths.  But  that  distinction  of  the  elements  of 
thought  and  being  which  has  been  expressed  by  means  of  these 
terms,  should  in  some  way  be  recognized. 

We  now  bring  to  its  close  a  pleasant  task,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  writer  for  a  number  of  years.  This  work  Jias  been  pur- 
sued with  the  earnest  desire  to  understand  thoroughly  the  oper- 
ations of  the  human  mind,  and  to  reduce  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  an  orderly  and  intelligible  system.  Those  who  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  will  have  some 
indulgence  for  the  imperfect  accomplishment  of  it.  The  doc- 
trines which  we  have  specially  elaborated,  differ,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  from  any  that  have  hitherto  been  taught.  But 
we  have  confidence  in  their  general  correctness,  ana  do  not 
think  that  they  will  be  easily  rejected  ity  those  who  may  ex- 
amine them  patiently,  and  without  prejudice. 
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Flirt,  Ber.  Timothy,  his  memoiy 
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Fox,  Charles  J.,  his  exuberant  vital- 
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Fbaxklin,  Benjamin,  his  dreaming, 
480;  his  experiments,  662. 

Fbamz,  Dr.,  his  observation  of  a  boy 
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FmiDAMEKTCu,  or  ground  of  logical 
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GASSEinDi,  on  memoiy,  260;  on  spe- 
cies, 375. 

QENxmEioATioii,  defined,  885. 

Qentjs,  the  twofold  use  of  the  term, 
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GsoMBTBiCAL  ideals,  discussed,  604. 

Goo,  has  no  brain,  51;  is  logically 
conditioned,  167;  is  knowable, 
168;  a  free  agent,  173;  the  su- 
preme cause,  656;  omnipresent 
and  eternal,  698;  d  priori  argu- 
ment for  existence  of,  682. 

GooDTEAB,  his  discoveries,  481. 

Gbay,  the  poet,  mentioned,  468. 

Gbbt,  his  "  Memoria  Technica,"470. 

Gbottnd,  the  use  of  the  term  in  phi- 
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Haotlton,  Sir  William,  on  the  will, 
16;  on  the  place  of  sensations, 
35;  on  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
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of  the  thought  of  existence,  81;  i 
on  the  definition  of  logic,  99;  in- 
fluenced unduly  by  Kant,  102; 
on  the  definition  of  judgment, 
115;  on  symbolic  knowledge, 
122;  on  "natimtl  and  ht/potheli- 
cat "  realism,  137;  led  by  Kantian 
views  into  agnosticism,  145;  his 
confused  use  of  the  word  condi- 
tion, 161;  on  our  ignorance  of 


God,  166;  on  the  infinite,  167; 
a  libertarian,  172;  on  fatalism, 
174;  defines  attention,  254,  255; 
on  acquisition  and  reproduction, 
259;  on  the  redintegration  of 
thought,  272;  on  induction,  283; 
on  generalization  and  abstrac- 
tion, 296;  on  relations,  802^  on 
the  term  genus,  334;  on  percep- 
tion, 889;  on  the  "primum  oog- 
nitum,"  848, 850;  on  the  order  of 
knowledge,  353;  on  conscious- 
ness, 357;  on  consciousness  be- 
ing necessary  to  mental  life,  868; 
on  original  perception,  382;  on 
intuition,  387;  on  the  mutual 
consistency  of  our  intuitions, 
892,  685;  on  David  Hume,  894; 
his  strange  agnosticism,  895;  on 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  substance, 
400;  on  the  extension  of  spirit, 
402;  on  the  muscular  sense,  409; 
on  the  principle  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, 411,  415;  on  the  secondary 
qualities,  418;  on  percepts  and 
concepts,  433;  on  the  cognition 
of  the  extra-organic  world,  486; 
on  Beid's  doctrine  of  Memoiy, 
451;  on  the  poetic  and  artistic 
imagination,  493;  on  the  terms 
distinct  and  dear,  653;  on  the 
principle,  or  ground,  of  division, 
657;  on  syllogizing,  688;  on  the 
term  non-contradiciiorn,  610;  his 
doctrine  of  induction,  622;  on 
the  figures  of  syllogism,  629;  on 
modal  syllogisms,  638;  on  pure, 
or  "formal,"  logic,  646;  on  com- 
mon sense,  684,  686;  his  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  dis- 
cussed, 577. 

"  Habmoot,  pbedetebmined,"  a  doc- 
trine of  Leibnitz,  38. 

Habtley,  the  originator  of  Associa- 
tionalism,  54. 

Haven,  Dr.,  his  philosophy  quoted 
from,  17. 

Head,  Captain,  and  his  guide,  437. 

Heqel,  a  successor  of  Kant,  143,  326. 

HEKACiiiTus,  thought  the  soul  to  be 
fire,  373. 

Hebsceel,  Sir  John,  on  the  evidence 
of  an  ethereal  medium  in  space, 
663. 

HiEBOGiiES,  teaches  that  man  is  not 
his  body,  404. 

HisTORiCAii  Pbofositions,  distin- 
guished, 572. 

HoBBES,  on  mental  suggestion,  278; 
a  nominalist,  325. 
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HoitooENnmr,  and  helerogeneity, 
principles  of,  54,  554. 

Houoi<ooiGAXi  iufereuce,  693,  616; 
probability,  644,  647. 

HoBAC£,  his  "  Ar»  Poetica,"  291;  lua 
"  nascitttr,  uon  fit,"  496. 

HoBTEjfaroa,  his  wonderful  memory, 
466. 

HuKE,  David,  his  "  impre8aioiia,"58; 
his  argument,  96;  on  the  laws  of 
association,  269;  a  nominalist, 
825;  denied  his  own  existence, 
855,  376;  on  Pyrrhonism,  388, 
689;  on  common  aenee,  390. 

Hdtorbson,  Prof.,  in  the  QlAsgow 
University,  on  concomitant  per- 
ception, 421. 

HuxLET,  mentioned,  43. 

HrposTABiu,  or  auppositam,  ex- 
plained, 304. 

HxFOTHBSis,  term  defined,  501;  use 
of  hypotheses,  506. 

HTPOTHETioAii,  the  term,  502. 

Hipothetioaij,  knowledge,  124, 147; 
necessity,  159;  possibility,  186; 
contingency,  198;  conditionals, 
668;  reasoning,  591. 

Idrajs,  philosophy  of,  496;  geomet- 
rical, 504. 

iDKKTiFioATrvB,  or  substautal,  pred- 
ication, 575. 

IsEKxiTY,  Utersl  and  logical,  647, 

IsSMTTrT,  assertions  of,  not  identical 
assertions,  607. 

Idknttty,  law  or  principle  of,  603. 

Ikaoinaby  Objxcts,  their  individu- 
ality, 333. 

Imfossibls,  the,  in  what  sense  in- 
conceivable, 79;  how  distin- 
guished from  the  necessary  not 
to  bo,  175;  how  perceivable,  430. 

iKDEFnoTE,  the  term  defined,  535. 

Imdbtkbulnate,  the  term  defined, 
■  535.  571. 

Iin>rvii>CAiinT  of  sense-objects,  348; 
of  notions,  534;  of  real  things, 
320.  330. 

iMDncnoN,  disousaed,  6,  620,  647, 
665,  661. 

luyEBENCE,  defined,  126.  524, 

Infkkentiausm,  the  doctrine  of,  dis- 
cussed, 142. 

IsronTB,  the,  conceivable,  103;  not 
perceived  intuitively,  425. 

Ihbxbxmtiai.,  the  term  defined,  664, 
571. 

LnrEBVATioir  of  sense  organs,  42. 

IiTTsoRATioir  and  differeutiatioQ,  the 
so-called  principles  of,  55L 


I  Iirnimojf,  Tarionaly  defined,  24,  339, 
386;  in  the  sense  of  presentation- 
al perception,  387;  rational  in- 
tuition,  521;  as  opposed  to  ex- 
perience, 665;  combines  with 
exj)erience,  676;  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  all  ratiocination,  678. 

IirrumoNAiiiBM  defined,  665. 

Ihtention,  useful,  its  nature  dis- 
ouBsed,  607. 

JoTJTFBOT,  on  dreaming,  64. 

Eakbs,  Lord,  on  varieties  of  mem- 
ory, 462,  464. 

Eamt,  Tmniitnnel,  Prof.,  his  history, 
142;  sums  up  his  own  philoso- 
phy, 142;  limits  amociatioD  to 
empirical  ideiw,  279;  on  the  prac- 
tical, or  intuitive,  reason,  often 
called  the  common  sense,  of 
men,  390;  on  time  and  space, 
424;  his  use  of  the  terms  d  priori 
and  a  />osleri(>ri,  427;  his  nse  of 
the  term  reiuton,  519;  on  the  syl- 
logism, 588;  distinguishes  expe- 
riential from  empirical  judg- 
ments, 675. 

Kantianjsji  discussed,  142,  280,  394, 
420,  422,  689,  691. 

Kefjler,  the  Astronomer,  on  God's 
thought  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  668. 

Etnds,  ufiturnJ,  a  peotUiar  species  of 
logical  genera,  660. 

liAUBERT,  his  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gistio  figures,  629. 

LtAKauAQE,  its  natural  structure  and 
parts,  306. 

La  FiiACB,  on  the  theory  of  the  cal- 
cnJiition  of  chances,  214. 

LABomoTTTEKB,  his  "Lemons  de  Phi- 
losophic," 37. 

Lavslettb,  his  dreaming,  482. 

Law.  defined,  330. 

LETDMrz,  on  the  connection  of  soul 
and  body,  38;  on  monatls,  62; 
on  unconscious  activity,  261 ;  on 
the  principle  of  individuation, 
332;  the  antagonist  of  Locke, 
343;  his  "»uti  ipse  itUeUttdus" 
discussed.  343;  his  definition  of 
space  and  time,  423 ;  on  the  terms 
(lislinct  and  clear,  553;  on  final 
causefl,  659. 

LiBEBTiBiANisM,  favored  by  the  ma- 
jority of  philosophers,  172, 

LrviNasTONE,  the  missionary,  quoted, 
12. 
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Looks,  Mr.  John,  on  the  olassifioa- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
16;  on  the  activity  of  spirit,  62; 
his  history,  78,  327;  on  the  first 
origin  of  thought  and  knowl- 
ed^,  78,  341,  872;  his  use  of  the 
term  idea,  95,  680;  his  definition 
of  jadgment,  115;  his  use  of  the 
term  experience,  216;  on  mem- 
ory, 260;  on  nniversals,  827;  on 
individuals,  830;  on  the  "prin- 
cipium  individuulionis,"  33l;  on 
the  natural  priority  of  the  com- 
plex and  the  particular,  351;  his 
use  of  the  term  reflection,  354, 
855;  hia  definition  of  substance, 
866;  on  the  doctrine  that  all 
mental  life  is  accompanied  by 
consciousness,  367;  makes  ideas 
the  objects  of  thought,  376;  his 
definition  of  consciousness,  897; 
on  substance,  398,  400;  on  our 
original  perception  of  matter, 
409;  on  body  or  matter,  410; 
his  distinction  of  primary  and 
secondary  qualities,  412,  417;  on 
concomitant  perception,  422;  on 
the  perception  of  external  bod- 
ies, 488;  on  sight -perception, 
439;  on  the  perception  of  solid 
shapes,  441 ;  his  account  of  mem- 
ory, 457;  on  acquired  prejudices, 
479;  his  definition  of  reason, 
519;  on  sortal  names,  549;  on 
essences,  552;  on  direct,  or  or- 
thological,  iuference,  593;  on 
trifling  syllogisms,  603;  on  rea- 
soning from  particular  proposi- 
tions, 617;  on  intuition  as  the 
vital  element  in  all  ratiocination, 
678;  on  philosophical  dogma^ 
tism,  689;  on  passive  power, 
700. 

LucEETius,  the  poet,  quoted,  374 

McCosH,  Dr.  James,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  hia  "Scot- 
tish Philosophy  "  quoted  from, 
63,  81;  on  the  definition  of  judg- 
ment, 115;  on  self-evident  truths, 
136;  on  abstraction,  295,  296; 
his  use  of  the  term  conception, 
334;  originates  the  true  doctrine 
of  subsUince,  366;  on  the  primary 
test  of  intuition,  387;  on  first 
principles,  392;  on  Locke's  con- 
ception of  substance,  399;  on  the 
extension  of  spirit,  401;  on  the 
dynamical  theory  of  matter,  411; 
on  the  fallacies  of  sense,  448;  de- 


fines intuition,  668;  on  the  real- 
ity of  time  and  space,  698;  on  the 
immutability  of  the  radical  dis- 
tinctions of  morality,  706;  on  the 
true  subject  of  the  science  of 
logic,  630. 

MA.0AUI1A.T,  Lord,  his  memoiy,  467; 
on  trifling  inferences,  608. 

Maoniicde,  defined,  704. 

MatiKbbanohb,  on  the  connection  of 
soul  and  body,  88;  on  occasional 
causes,  376. 

Mamia  porn,  its  hallucinations,  489. 

MANSEii,  Dean,  a  Kantian,  102;  on 
the  nature  of  judgment,  116;  on 
our  ignorance  of  Ox>d,  l66. 

Matebia,  prima  and  secunda,  the 
terms  explained,  298,  299,  399. 

Mathehatios,  the  science  of,  de- 
fined, 699. 

Matteb,  defined,  404;  its  qualities 
and  properties,  4ll. 

Matteb,  metaphysical  ose  of  the 
term,  298. 

Meaxdeb,  origin  of  the  term,  851. 

MzLANGTHON,  Phihp,  ou  common 
sense,  688. 

Memobt,  defined,  183;  abnormal, 
261,  266. 

Mesmbb,  Dr.  F. ,  his  pretensions,  486. 

Mkbmrrtsm,  discussed,  486. 

Metcalf,  Mr.  John,  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  blind  man,  445. 

Methods,  in  philosophy.  The  re- 
gressive or  analytic,  and  the  pro- 
gressive or  synthetic,  illustrated 
and  compared,  289. 

Mill,  Mr.  James,  quoted  from, 
54,  358. 

Mill,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  an  associa- 
tionalist,  54;  his  definition  of 
matter,  57;  on  the  nature  of 
judgment,  il6;  his  character  as 
a  thinker,  116;  his  classification 
of  assertions,  il7;  his  theory  of 
probable  judgment,  214;  on  repe- 
titious probability,  225;  on  ab- 
straction, 295,  296;  his  definition 
of  mind,  356;  on  the  authority 
of  consciousness,  362;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  ego  discussed,  362; 
his  view  of  memory,  457;  on  the 
non-sign  ificanceof  proper  names, 
531;  on  the  inference  of  the  par- 
ticular from  the  particular,  617; 
his  theory  of  reasoning,  619;  his 
theory  of  induction,  621;  on  gen- 
eralization as  a  mode  of  infer- 
ence, 626;  on  our  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature,   659;  ou 


ihe  fonr  methods 

inquiry,  661. 
MiLTOB,  John,  his  "  Paradiae  Lost," 

quoted  from,  497,  521. 
MNEMONICS,   their  value  discufised, 

468. 
MoDAi.   propositions,    distin^ished 

from  pure,  5(37,  570. 
MoDAii  eyUogisuLs,  discussed,  638. 
MowtHtt,  the  doctrine  of,  51. 
Moods,    the    syllogistic,    disonased, 

628. 
MoBAii  LAW,  diverse  interpretations 

of  the,  accounted  for,  611;  moral 

intuitions,  705. 
MoBPHT,  the  che.ss-player,  4fi6. 
MoTHEB  HuBB.\RD  and  her  dog,  473. 
MuiiLEK,  bis  observations  on  coses 

of  amputation,  448. 
Mdnchattsen,  the  Baron,  at  Niagara, 

475. 
MuscuLAB  sense,  the,  409. 

Nai>oi<eok  Bokatabtk,  the  practical 
imaginiitiou  illustrated  from  his 
career,  519. 

Natdbz,  the  term  oontrasted  with 
essence,  548. 

NwJESSABY  forms  of  thought,  de- 
fined, 638.  071. 

NxaEssrry;  its  nature,  125;  moral, 
169;  etymology  of  the  word,  175; 
its  radical  nature,  196,  706;  how 
perceived,  4H0;  causational,  654. 

Neoative  facta,  their  nature,  601). 

Nkwton,  >Sir  Lsaac,  mentioned,  257, 
481.  507;  his  memory,  4B5;  his 
analogical  conjecture,  65.3. 

NlOouu,  hi.s  hnllueinations,  489. 

NiEBUHR,  his  power  of  conception, 
61;  his  mumoiy,  405. 

NoKiNAL  AND  R£Ai<,  definitions,  dis- 
cussed, 540. 

NouiNALisu,  discussed,  325,  533. 

Non-existence,  defined,  8'2;  percep- 
tion of,  428. 

Not,  the  force  of  this  particle  in 
predication,  580. 

NoTATTONAii.  poutrastcd  with  scho- 
lastic, definition,  544. 

Notion,  origin  and  use  of  the  term, 
833,  623. 

Notions  of  first  and  of  second  inten- 
tion, a  useful  Boholastio  distinc- 
tion, 648. 

KuHBEB,  defined,  704. 

OBjacnvrrr  and  ohjednnlitjf,  distin- 
guished and  defined,  76. 
Obsxbtatiom,  defined,  256. 


OooAX,  William  of,  a  nominnlist, 
325;  on  species,  375. 

OiiTVTtB.  Dr.,  his  physiology  quoted 
from,  487. 

OnToiiOaiCAL  relations,  595;  all  rea- 
souing  founded  on  the  percep- 
tion of,  665,  673. 

Ontolooical,  the  use  of  this  term, 
709;  sciences,  697. 

Opxbatiom,  defined,  as  a  mode  of 
action,  700. 

Opinionb,  the,  of  mankind  and  of 
philosophers,  their  value,  12, 
390. 

Opposition,  contradictory,  610;  con- 
trary, 611. 

Obthologioal  inforence,  593;  the  su- 
preme law  of  orthological  infer- 
ence, 602;  orthological  probabil- 
ity, 644. 

OsTENSim  syllogisms,  contrasted 
with  suppositive,  692. 

PAJSTHI3SM,  materiahstio  and  ideal- 
istic, 51,  326. 

Pakadiohatio  reasoning,  disonased, 
617,  620,  624. 

Pahcimont,  the  law  of,  657. 

"PAarrr  of  Rkason,"  or  the  homo- 
logic  principle,  650. 

PABTiGtiiiAB  predication,  itsnse,  576, 
636. 

Pabtttion,  a  mode  of  analysis,  285. 

Pabts  of  Bfeeoh,  the  natural  origin 
and  use  of  the,  309. 

Pascal,  his  memory,  465. 

Pabsivb  power,  diatingtiished  from 
active,  700. 

Patmcitts,  on  the  relation  of  sense 
to  thought,  28. 

Pembebton,  his  account  of  Newton's 
philo.sophy  quoted  from,  653. 

Petbus  Hispanus,  John  XXU.,  his 
mnemonic  lines,  471. 

Phases,  the,  of  mental  life,  distiii- 
guished,  23,  338,  340. 

Phkbmolooy,  estimated,  10. 

Phtbioix)oical  psychology,  esti- 
mated, 10. 

"Plastic  Medium,"  the,  a  Platonic 
bypothesiH,  37. 

Plato,  his  mode  of  philosophizing, 
6;  on  universals,  324;  on  sense- 
perception,  374;  his  "i(/ot»," 
375;  on  the  cognition  of  soul 
and  body  as  distinct  from  one 
another,  403. 

PoETBY,  conditions  favorable  to  its 
production,  493. 

Pope,  the  poet,  quoted,  3,  517. 
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PoBFHTBT,  a  neo-platoniat,  on  the 
nature  of  genera  and  species, 
821;  hia  list  of  the  predioables, 
636. 

PoBTBB,  Dr.  Noah,  President  of  Yale 
College,  his  definition  of  mind, 
1;  his  division  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  16;  on  the  place  of  sen- 
sation and  of  sense-perception, 
86;  on  the  activity  of  mind,  62, 
65;  on  the  power  of  acquisition, 
71;  on  the  universal  implication 
of  existence,  81;  on  ideal  exist- 
ences, 94,  98;  on  the  nature  of 
judgment,  116;  on  memory  as 
influenced  by  disease,  264;  on 
the  association  of  ideas,  272, 
276;  on  the  individuality  of  im- 
ages, 383;  on  the  philosophical 
imagination,  339;  on  the  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  ego,  366; 
his  definition  of  substance,  399; 
on  the  spaciality  of  spirit,  401; 
on  the  cognition  of  time,  424;  on 
the  perception  of  external  bod- 
ies, 430;  on  acquired  i)erception, 
881,  431,  448;  on  compound  per- 
ception, 433;  on  the  cognition 
of  solidity,  436;  on  Caspar  Hau- 
ser,  440;  on  ecstatic  somnambu- 
lism, 487;  on  ideals,  497;  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  vat,  683;  on 
the  radical  or  ultimate  ground 
of  inference,  627;  on  inductive 
reasoning,  654;  on  final  caxise, 
659. 

PoBTEBPTELD,  Dr.,  ou  the  perception 
of  the  distant,  377. 

Positive  and  negative  conceptions, 
84. 

Possibility,  logical  and  causal,  184; 
real,  190. 

Postulates,  their  nature,  191,  615. 

Power,  defined  and  divided,  700. 

Pbedicables,  the  five,  of  Aristotle, 
536. 

Pbedicaments,  or  categories  of  Aris- 
totle, 118,  528. 

Peedication,  discussed,  88,  117,  527, 
562. 

"  Pbebooattves  or  Instanoes,"  Ba- 
con's, 661. 

Pkesent,  the  term  as  used  in  philos- 
ophy, 425,  460. 

Pbesektahonausm,  discussed,  142, 
671. 

Pbesententiaii,  the  term  proposed, 
564,  571. 

"  Pkimdm  cooNiTUM,"  the,  discussed, 
348. 


Pbtkoifutitb  inference,  or  princi' 
piation,  defined,  620. 

pBmoiWTJM,  the,  or  ground,  of  logi- 
cal division,  659. 

"PKiNcrpiuM  IirorviDOATiONis,"  dis- 
cussed, 331. 

Pbikcifle,  the  term  explained,  683. 

Pmvattvb  conceptions,  540. 

Pbobabilitt,  logical,  is  simple  and 
compound,  234;  is  related  to  ne- 
cessity and  certainty,  642. 

Pbobability,  philosophical  as  dis- 
tinguished from  logical,  661. 

"Pbobable  reasoning,"  an  ambigu- 
ous expression,  661. 

Fboblekatio  reasoning,  690. 

Pbocess,  prodvxi,  and  object,  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  69, . 
70. 

Proof,  the  term,  defined,  146. 

Pbofosition,  the  nature  and  use  of 
the,  discussed,  104,  108,  119, 
523,562;  propositions  "deinease," 
or  pure  propositions,  567,  570, 
624,  668. 

Ptthaoobas,  on  nniveisals,  828. 

QuAUTT,  the  term,  defined,  800,  802. 
QtiANTiPiOATioii  of  the  predicate,  the, 

discussed,  577;  of  the  subject, 

580,  585. 
Quamtitt,  302,  699;  relations  of,  703. 

"Ratio  CoaNoscENBi,"  the,  and  the 
"  ratio  esKendi,"  defined  and  dis- 
tinguished, 164. 

Beal,  contrasted  with  assumed, 
predication,  566;  real,  contrasted 
with  hypothetical,  possibility, 
190;  real  conditional  predica- 
tions, 568. 

Realism,  the  doctrine  of,  320,  531, 
534,  561. 

Reason,  the  term,  340,  520;  pure  or 
fundamental,  678. 

Reasonino,  or  ratiochiation,  588. 

Redcctio  ad  absurdum  vel  ivipossi- 
bile,  a  mode  of  immediate  infer- 
ence, 612. 

Reflection,  the  term,  variously  de- 
fined and  used,  256,  354. 

Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  division 
of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  15,  17; 
on  the  place  of  sensations,  34; 
on  dreaming;  and  his  own  expe- 
rience, 63;  on  acquired  dexteri- 
ties, 67;  on  conceiving  the  im- 
possible, 79;  teaches  that  exist- 
ence is  not  included  in  every 
notion,  82;  on  cognition,  96;  on 
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ideal  objects,  97;  on  the  defini- 
tion of  judgment,  114;  an  infer- 
endiil  realist,  137;  on  knowing 
by  means  of  aigns,  138;  h  liber- 
tarian, 172;  on  attention,  255, 
25ti;  ou  universalH,  329;  on  the 
term  cuncejition,  334;  his  treat- 
ment of  pbilosopliical  skepti- 
cism, 347;  on  the  reaUty  of  our 
perceptions,  376;  ou  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  distant,  378;  on  ac- 
quired perception,  379,  383,  430; 
ou  "common  sense,"  390;  on 
first  principles,  392,  393 ;  on  our 
original  perception  of  external 
object*,  40y;  on  concomitant 
perception,  422;  on  the  percep- 
tion of  contingency  and  neces- 
sity, 428;  Lis  doctrine  of  mem- 
ory correct,  461;  on  habits  of 
belief,  479;  on  axionia,  603;  on 
the  modal  syllogism,  638;  on  the 
principle  of  final  cause,  639;  on 
the  necessity  of  first  principles 
of  belief,  i>83;  on  amlingent  &nt 
truths,  686. 

Belations,  logical,  defined,  156;  at- 
tribiitul,  302;  perception  of,  426; 
their  duality,  702. 

RKLATrvTTT  of  knowledge,  the  doc- 
trine of,  396. 

Repkodcction,  ■    and     rffiroduclive, 
terms   discussed,    267. 
EOUES,  method  of,  663. 

Bbverie  illustrates  tlie  phantasy,  476. 

Betmolds,  8tr  Joshua,  on  the  artis- 
tic faculty,  498. 

Bhatsodists,  the  Greek,  their  mem- 
ory, 466. 

BiDEK,  Jane,  her  wonderfal  percep- 
tions, 487. 

liiGHTKEss,  moral,  something  "sui 
ijem-riM,"  511. 

BoscELLorcrs,  a  nominalist,  325. 

BcsH,  Dr.,  on  memorj'  as  afl'ected  by 
fever,  263. 

BcaKTN,  on  "the  innocence  of  the 
eye,"  442. 

SoAUOEB,  on  the  mystery  of  mem- 
ory, 268;  on  the  tnie  starting- 
point  of  science,  353. 

BoHKLUKo,  an  idealist,  326;  calls  na- 
ture "an  immature  intelli- 
gence." 368. 

BoHxiiA,  and  Hc/nrma/ic,  a  new  use  of 
these  terms  proposed,  563. 

ScHHiD,  his  theory  of  memorv,  261. 

BcBOhABtrw,  definition,  the,  544;  syl- 
logism, 626. 


QoBOCTMZS,  the,  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages,  6;  on  the  mo- 
dals,  567. 

ScHWEOLEB.  Dr.,  hia  "History  of 
Philosophy  "  quoted  from,  6. 

SoBiBi£KC8,  his  coachman's  mem- 
ory, 463. 

SELF-UETEBioif  ATioN,  the,  of  the  soul, 
oxpliiined,  174,  515. 

Sense  defined,  27,  343;  fallacies  of, 
447;  common  sense.  389,  684. 

Shakespeabe  quoted,  462.  483,  489, 
517. 

Shedo.  Dr.  W.  G.  T.,  Prof,  in  Union 
Theo.  Seminary,  ou  the  immu- 
table distinctions  of  morality, 
706. 

Sight,  our  leading  sense,  438,  445; 
the  seosations  diatinguished 
from  the  perceptions  of,  59. 

SiKOUiiAB,  the,  aa  contrasted  with 
the  individual,  313. 

SiOTH,  Adam,  on  the  perceptions  of 
very  young  animals,  443. 

Soimm,  or  ttintfibilUy,  the  diflfer- 
ential  attribute  of  matter,  407; 
the  cognition  of,  436. 

SoMNAMBUUsu,  discussed,  262,  482. 

SoBTXL  E8SEKCES,  defined,  549. 

Sorii,  the,  its  spaciality,  36.  400. 

Space,  perception  of,  423;  its  infin- 
ity, 681;  its  ratUoal  nature,  698; 
relations  of,  703. 

SPEinES,  "scnKible  and  intelligible," 
96,  375,  383;  as  logical  kiutls  or 
classes,  834. 

SiPBGiFiOATiON,  defined,  319,  335. 

Spkncgb,  Herbert,  Ida  doctrines,  54, 
59;  ou  ideas  producing  senaa- 
tions,  42;  his  definitions  of  life, 
thought,  and  mind,  54;  his  sys- 
tem discussed,  56;  his  account 
of  memory,  261,  457;  his  pon- 
theLstic  materialism,  368. 

Spinoza,  the  logical  basis  of  hispnn- 
thei.sm,  311;  his  support  trom 
the  teachings  of  Arustotle,  326. 

Sperit,  the  thinking,  self-uctire,  and 
intangible  sithstance,  404. 

Stewaut,  Dugald,  ou  the  place  of 
sensations,  34;  on  acquired  dex- 
terities, 67;  on  the  successive- 
ness of  ideas,  71;  on  belief  ac- 
eompan.^inf;  imagination,  93;  on 
attention,  255;  on  the  term  mn- 
ceji/ioii,  334;  on  the  "primum 
coguitum,"  349;  on  the  percep- 
tion of  one's  own  existence,  397; 
on  memory,  465;  on  belief  in 
dreaming,  478,  481;  bis  defiiii- 
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tion  of  imagination,  491;  on 
ideals,  497;  on  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  imagination,  499;  on  "prob- 
able" reasoning,  651;  on  the 
reality  of  space,  698. 

SuBJXGTiTB  notions,  contrasted  with 
predioatiye,  627. 

SuBOBDiKATiTB  inference,  orthologi- 
cal,  606. 

8t;b8I8tenob,  the  term  in  philoso- 
phy, 804,  311. 

bcBSTAMOE,  ordinary  or  metaphysi- 
cal, perception  of,  396;  defined 
by  Schoolmen,  398;  its  spacial- 
%,  400;  defined,  699;  Spinoza's 
conception  of,  311. 

SxnSSTANOB  AND  ATTBIBT7TB,  the  log- 
ical, discussed,  292,  297,  300, 
306,  310,  397. 

SuBSTANTAii,  or  idcntiflcatiTe,  predi- 
cation, discossed,  630,  674. 

Sttbstantial  fobms,  defined,  304. 

SuBSTANTiAiiiZATioN  of  the  predicate, 
605;  employed  in  conversions 
and  reductions,  633. 

SiTODEN,  Sir  Edward,  the  secret  of 
his  success,  464. 

SuFPoarrrvB,  syllogisms,  592. 

StTfPosrnnf,  a  scholastic  term,  304, 
501. 

STiiijoaraM,  proper  use  of  the  term, 

588. 
-Ststbhatization,  a  synthetic  pro- 
cess, 289. 

TANGiBiiirnr,  or  solidity,  the  dis- 
tinguishing property  of  matter, 
407. 

TKNNHajT,  Rev.  William,  his  experi- 
ence, 26i. 

TEBTuiiLiAN,  his  traduciauism,  42. 

Theory,  the  term  defined,  503. 

Thimo,  a  very  wide  use  of  the  word, 
178. 

Thomas,  Thomas  E.,  D.D.,  a  saying 
of,  257. 

Thomson,  Dr.,  on  the  conception  of 
logic,  102;  on  modes  of  defini- 
tion, 196;  on  logical  division, 
557. 


Tdcb,  the  perception  of,  423,  469;  in 
dreams,  481;  its  endlessness,  681; 
its  essential  nature,  698;  the  re- 
lations of,  703. 

Totioh,  the  sense  of  impact,  408. 

Tbansfkb,  law  of  logical,  613. 

Tbinohinztti,  his  ezjperiments  re- 
garding vision,  442. 

Tbuth,  defined,  107. 

Tufpbb,  his  "  Inquiry  into  Gall's 
System  "  quoted  from,  264 

TtohoiiOOIc  principle,  the,  of  infer- 
ence, 646,  660. 

Ukbkbweo,  his  "History  of  Philoso- 
phy "  quoted,  343,  345,  689. 

Unsebstamdinq,  the,  or  reason,  340, 
622. 

UmFOBMiTY  of  natnre,  onr  belief  in 
the,  accounted  for,  657,  669. 

UiovEBSAii  predication,  576,  686, 
624,  635. 

UHTVEBSAii  NEGATIVE  predication,  its 
peculiarities,  580,  586. 

Univebsaia,  defijied,  320;  impossible 
entities,  321,  531,  634 

Uphah,  Dr.,  on  the  division  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  16;  quoted 
from,  481. 

Yaottb,  or  indeterminate,  proposi- 
tions, 571. 

Vabbo,  his  saying  about  philoso- 
phers, 362. 

"  Vebnunft,  die  reine,"  678. 

Vis  iNEBTiiE,  the,  a  secundo-primary 
property  of  matter,  416. 

Whatelt,  Archbishop,  on  abstrac- 
tion, 295;  on  the  term  qenus, 
334;  on  nominal  and  real  clefini- 
tions,  546;  on  the  "dictum" 
617;  on  induction,  623. 

Wholes,  the  coflective,  generic, 
mathematical,  and  metaphysi- 
cal, 284, 287. 

Zeno,  a  nominalist,  324 
ZuMPT,  his  classification  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  556. 


NOTE  TO   TEACHERS. 


It  may  be  found  desirable  to  omit  from  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  course  some  discussions  not  essential  to  a 
fair  knowledge  of  mental  science.  In  that  case,  we  suggest 
that  the  following  sections  may  be  wisely  passed  over,  viz., 


{{  18,  19;  being 

K  26,  27;  " 

«  28,  29;  " 

«  48.  49;  •• 

K  67-72;  " 

K  98,  94;  " 

K  96-106;  " 

{3  124-131;  " 

K  138-141;  " 

^  165-167;  " 

i  196; 

3  204; 

S§  216,  217;  " 

I  224; 

23  231-235;  " 


all  of  Chapter  VII. 
««  «<        X. 


part  of 

aUof 

(< 

part  of 


all  of      " 


XL 

xvn. 

XXL 

xxnL 

XXIV. 

xxvnL 

xxrx 

xxxnr. 

XLL 

XLm. 
XLvn. 
XLvm. 
li. 


After  the  omission  of  the  foregoing  sections,  the  treatise 
may  be  studied  in  fifty  lessons  of  eleven  pages  each.  Should 
a  still  shorter  course  be  a  necessity,  the  judicious  teacher 
can  find  further  matter  for  omission;  for  example,  Chapter 
XXII.,  on  Logical  Possibility,  might  be  passed  over;  for  the 
principal  points  concerning  this  topic  are  afterwards  pre- 
sented incidentally. 
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